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IN     EVERY     LINE 


if   endeavor    there    is   a   leader,   whose    product   is   out- 
standing in  quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only  such  lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
f  action. 

Hart,  Sehaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  Shoes. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest,  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 


i: 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies.  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  service 

SEE    US    AFTER    EACH    CLASS 


finr^jf^T;frH:nrs7H^^^ 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY  GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN    SPRUNT   HILL,   President 
T.  C.  WORTH.  Cashier 

HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boy; 


Roy  all  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 

in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  ihe  Faculty  Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Roy  all  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — ( )pposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


Eat 
The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

11 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


J^SlS 


THE  STORE  OF  BETTER  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 


To  Trinity  College, 
Faculty  and  Students 

We  Solicit  Your  Patronage 

Johnson-Murphy  Shoes  for  Men, 

Walk-Over  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women, 

Other  leading  Brands 

E.  E.  BRAGG 
COMPANY 

106-108   W.    Main   Street 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

<(  Sudden 

5>> 
ervice 

130  E.  Main  Street— Comer  Church 
Durham,   North   Carolina  Telephone   104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  aud  West  Durham,  X.  C. 


Trinity   Students   and   Co-Eds   al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


<Uhe 
Service  T)rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone  150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 

PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 


The    T  r  i  x  i  t  y    A  r  c 


hive   fo r    0 c t o b er    192  3 


Trinity  Girls: 

You  'are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  Fall  line  of 
Suits,  Coats,  and  Dresses  that  we  are  receiving  daily. 
It  shall  be  our  pleasure  to  show  you  all  the  new  things 
whether  you  purchase  or  not. 

Strauss-Rosenburg 

Exclusive  agent  for  Irene  Castle  dresses 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Four   Accounts    Upon    the   Past    Record 

of  Serving   a  Large   Number   of 

Trinity   Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.  Lindsey 

The  Durham  City 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

EXTENDS  A  HEARTY  WELCOME 

To  the  Trinity  Boys  to  our  City,  and  are  ready  to 

render 

every  service  possible. 

We    Solicit   Your   Trade    and    Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N.  C  Barber  Shop 

Across   the    Street   from    FiYe   Points   Drug   Store 


H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Let    Us   Heel    You    and   Save    Your   Soles 
We  Are  Now  in  Our  New  Home 

325  Main  Street 

We    Make   Them   Just   Like   New 

Quick    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All  Work  Guaranteed 
See   Doggie   Hatcher  Phone   1970 


McDonald's  Drug  Store 

Prescription    Druggist 

w< 

st    Durham,   N.   C.                                       Telephone   1083 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store 

Tn    Business   for   Your    Health    and    Pleasure 

Whitmans   Candies,    Eastman    Kodaks,    Waterman 

Fountain    Pens,  Stationery,   and   Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda   Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 

Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 

Meet    Your    Friends    nt 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot    Dogs  —  ('..Id    Drinks  --   he  Cream 
(  igars     -  cigarettes   and   Candy 
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To 

the  Young  Ladies: 

If  you  want  something  exquisite  for  your  sport  or  street  wear,  and 

evening  affair  come  around  and  we  will  show  you  our  line.     You  will 

find  something  here  to  please  you. 

To 

the  Young  Men: 

You  can  find  your  up-to-the-minute  Collegiate  Clothes  here. 

Part  of  our  service 

"Just  say,  charge  it" 

TANENHAUS  BROS,    ill. 

.j 
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I       The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

1 

=          <                                                        Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
|          <                                                                    Banks  of  Durham 

1 

I          i              Its  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it.  is 

1 

E          i                                                  steadily  growing1  in   favor  and  patronage. 

= 

1          |                                                Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

1 

E          >                        Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 

1 

Ask         Our          Friends 

1 
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"Durham's   Best   Store" 
Always   in    the   Lead   with    the    Newest    Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 


Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  Ladn'g  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Olienut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Baalte  and  Oynx 
(Silk   Hosiery 


Dmplete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

Trinity    Students    Are    Invited    to    Our    Store" 
Mail    Orders    Promptly    Filled 


GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
;m<l  children  to  wear  and  eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
Invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  well 


,,,  a ...  .  ......'. 


Men,  let 

us  whisper  these  few  words  to 

you 

• 

That   Lip] 
from  them. 

ian   &    Herman,    Inc.,   saves  you    money   two   different    W 

ys   when 

Inlying 

doth.es 

We  save  3 
pressing  bill, 
during  the  lif 

By  Inlying  your  Suits  and  Overcoats  from   us  we  will   p 
of  tin-   Suit   or  Oven-oat. 

MEN    DON'T   Miss   Tills   OPPORTUNITY 

if  $26.00 

■ess  then 

a  year  0 

free    of 

1  your 
charge 

We  nave 

1    large   assortment    at    all   times   to   pick  from. 

You  also 
Hats,   Caps,   I 

save    money   on    our   Sweaters,   Sweater    Vests    in    Wool, 
osiery  and  new   Neckwear  which  is  always  on   display 

Silk    Shi 

ts.   Dnderwear, 

Men  it  w i 
—from  $4.50  . 

1   he  worth  your  while  to  look  our  Shoes  over   before  1' 
nd  up. 

ying  foi 

we  fit  tl 

,■  feet 

Men   tradi 

with  us  for  we  save  you  something  on  everything. 

LIPMAN  &  BERMAN, 

Inc. 

Opposite   Pari 

4   Theatre                                         lit    E.    Main    St. 

Durham, 

X.  C. 
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OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 

Post  Office 

DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the  Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 


34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


N  o  t  i  c 

e  ! 

ou 

-  office 

will  be  at  North  End  of 

Jarvis  Hall ; 

the 

same 

as 

last  year.     We  will  appreciate 

your  business 

Model   Laundry 

(R.  W.   Sommith  in 

Charge) 

YICTROLAS 

and 

The  latest  Dance  and  songs  in 
Victor  Records  and  Sheet 
Music.    Also  standard  music. 

See  our  string  instruments 
before  you  purchase.     We  welcome  your  call. 

H.  A.  GASKINS 


117  E.  Main  St. 


Musical  Headquarter? 


BE 

A  T  T  I  F  U  L  ! 

If   Hair  Dressing.  Massaging 

.   Shampoo- 

ing.  Manicuring,  along  with 

the  Perma- 

nent  Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 

then  we  can  do  it. 

THE  WARREXETTA  HAIR 

SHOP 

343%  Main  St. 

Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will   Appreciate   Your  Business 

Opposite   Main   Street   Pharniacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  8  McCullers 


"Dry   Chan    Where    Satisfaction    is   Guarantied" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Eepresentatires — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jarvis ;  W.  F. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 


PHOXE  57S 
Opposite  Union  Station 


Durham.  X.  C. 


THE  KRONHEIMER  CO. 

D    u    r    h    a    m,     N  .       C  . 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 

of  All  Kinds 

Phones:    Baggage  Boom  3S2,  Besidence   741 

Durham,  X'.  C. 
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NEW  ORPHEUMj 


Three 

Slums    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday   and 

Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35   Cts. 

Night 

40   Cts. 

Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  /a  carte  DINING  ROOM 


Private  Dining  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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Editorial 


The  i92  3~'24  Archive 

A  GAIN  the  Archive  has  come  off  the  press,  and 
"-again  it  has  changed.  One  might  very  well  ask 
why  change  the  magazine  every  year  ?  This  question 
confronted  the  present  editor  and  business  manager, 
and  we  set  to  work  to  determine  the  right  size  and  the 
right  design  for  the  cover  so  that  the  on-coming  staff 
would  not  have  this  problem  to  face.  Of  course  we 
don 't  mean  that  we  shall  say  what  the  class  of  '25 
shall  do ;  this  is  not  our  purpose.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  next  class  to  follow. 

Many  criticisms  of  last  year's  Archive  were  made 
both  as  to  size  and  to  cover.  The  business  manager 
and  editor  consulted  members  of  the  faculty  commit- 
tee on  publications  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
proper  size,  and  it  was  found  that,  if  any  appreciable 
reduction  was  made,  we  would  lose  many  of  our  for- 
eign advertisements,  for  all  of  these  are  made  for  the 
large  size  magazine. 

Then,  too,  all  the  up-to-date  college  magazines  have 
adopted  the  larger  size,  and  to  return  to  the  smaller 
would  show  a  lack  of  progressiveness  on  our  part. 
The  result  has  been,  therefore,  that  the  Archive  is 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than  last 
year 's. 

In  adopting'  the  blue  and  white  cover  with  the  owl 
at  the  top,  we  believe  that  we  have  something  new  and 
something  original.  Surely  the  Archive  needed  a 
more  attractive  appearance  than  it  has  had  heretofore. 
Blue  and  white  are  the  College  colors,  and  the  owl  is 
the  emblem  of  the  senior  class,  the  class  by  which  the 
Archive  is  published.  The  owl  will  remain  perched 
on  the  same  limb  in  the  same  moonlight  throughout 
all  the  issues.  The  cut  at  the  bottom,  however,  will 
be  changed  on  each  number  and  will  include  members 
of  the  faculty  and  probably  other  pictures. 

We  are  introducing  for  the  first  time  drawings  and 
cartoons,  and  we  believe  these  are  going  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  publication,  too.  We  want  to 
make  the  magazine  a  real  live  one — something  yon 
will  be  proud  of.  Tt  is  costing  more  than  it  did  last 
year  to  publish  the  Archive,  but  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  put  it  on  a  higher  plane,  and  we  want  Trinity 
students  to  help  us. 


*n 


As  we  said  before,  we  can't  bind  future  classes. 
.Members  of  the  faculty  praised  the  new  Archive. 
All  of  them  want  it  to  have  a  standardized  size  and 
cover.  The  library,  likewise,  is  anxious  for  a  uniform 
size.  We  are  attempting  to  set  a  precedent ;  it  is  up 
to  you.  members  of  the  class  of  '25,  to  follow  ! 

□      □      □ 

An  Appeal  for  Manuscript 

WT 1 1 Y  DOES  anyone  write.'  There  are  probably 
**  three  outstanding,  impelling  motives.  One  of 
these  is  that  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  born 
writer,  who  has  within  scores  of- ideas  and  emotions 
that  cry  for  expression.  These  people  write  because 
they  must.  It  is  as  hard  for  them  to  refrain  from 
self-expression  as  it  is  to  keep  a  healthy  child  from 
playing.  They  must  have  an  outlet.  Again  then'  is 
the  second  class  who  sway  the  public  for  a  definite 
purpose.  They  use  their  skill  and  talent  to  its  limit 
for  these  ends.  Political  writers  and  social  reformers 
write  from  this  urge.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  strug- 
gling, ambitious  men  who  dream  of  incomes  and  roy- 
alties from  their  pens.  Some  seek  only  to  commerci- 
alize their  efforts ;  others  sell  only  what  is  necessary 
for  livelihood. 

College  publications  do  not  pay  for  contributions, 
but  is  there  a  single  student  who  would  not  be 
rewarded  ?  Where  can  these  money  seeking  writers 
find  better  practice  and  experience  during  their  col- 
lege years  ?  Besides  the  actual  benefit  there  is  a  very 
decided  satisfaction  gained  by  contributing  to  the 
support  of  college  publications.  Not  only  does  the 
staff  appreciate  support,  but  the  whole  college  com- 
munity does.  We  must  have  a  college  magazine,  and 
it  must  be  a  good  one.  The  Archive  is  circulated 
through  the  colleges  all  over  the  country  so  that  it 
must  be  composed  of  contributions  of  the  finest 
quality  and  quantity.  In  this  student  body  there  is 
an  endless  supply  of  originality,  but  it  is  not  utilized 
in  the  college  magazine.  There  are  men  and  women 
whose  powerful  pen  can  bring  about  marvelous 
changes  in  the  student  mind,  but  these  talents  grow 
weaker  from   disuse. 

You  are  modest.     Yes.  we  all  are,  but  we  are  also 
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inexperienced.  Then,  all  difficulties  being  even,  sub- 
mit your  efforts  not  to  severely  critical  judges,  but 
to  sympathetic  fellow  students. 

Perhaps  you  have  difficulty  in  choosing  suitable 
subject  matter  for  college  publications.  But  because 
your  article  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those 
printed  in  previous  issues,  do  not  cast  it  aside.  We 
want  it.  The  Archive  wants  something  novel,  differ- 
ent, and  refreshing.  We  therefore,  ask  you  to  write 
individually  anil  with  the  view  of  presenting  your 
best  efforts  to  the  staff.  We  want  to  fill  every  page 
of  the  Archive  with  intensely  interesting  reading. 
You  alone  can  help  us ;  we  are  depending  on  your 
cooperation. 

□     □     □ 

Traffic  Regulation  Needed 

A  S  ONE  crosses  the  Trinity  campus  nowadays,  he 
-^*-  sees  evidence  of  a  greatly  increased  student  body. 
At  the  hours  for  the  meeting  and  dismissing  of  classes, 
at  chapel  hour,  at  lunch  hour,  he  sees  the  boulevards, 
roads,  and  paths  of  the  campus  crowded.  During  all 
the  day  there  are  many  students  making  their  way 
across  the  campus,  from  dormitory  to  class  room,  to 
the  library,  and  to  other  places. 

This  fact  has  brought  to  our  attention  the  aware- 
ness of  a  danger  which  has  existed  on  the  Trinity 
campus  for  several  years  but  which  is  now  more  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  the  enlarged  student  body.  It 
is  that  danger  caused  by  the  lack  of  traffic  regulation 
on  the  campus.  With  a  stream  of  automobiles  con- 
stantly flowing  through  the  campus,  there  is  a  great 
need  of  regulation ;  and,  since  so  many  of  these  auto- 
mobiles are  driven  by  people  who  take  advantage  of 
this  lack  of  regulation  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
using  our  boulevards  for  a  speed  course,  it  is  urgent 
that  some  steps  be  taken  to  control  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  group  of  students  to  have  to 
take  hastily  to  the  side  of  the  road  because  some  slick- 
haired  chauffeur  is  trying  to  entertain  a  few  of  his 


flapper  friends  by  taking  them  round  the  campus 
"hitting  sixty."  Too  often  (and  this  statement  is 
painfully  true)  we  find  a  Trinity  student  driving  in 
this  manner. 

There  was  a  time  when  what  is  now  the  beautiful 
drive  round  the  middle  of  the  campus  was  a  race 
track.  It  was  not.  however,  a  course  for  racing  auto- 
mobiles ;  nor  was  it  built  with  the  purpose  of  its  ever 
being  such  a  course.  And  now  that  it  is  being  con- 
stantly used  for  this  purpose,  jeopardizing  the  lives 
of  the  students,  we  think  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  control  the  speedy  driver  and  to  make  the 
campus  safe. 

□     □     □ 

Subscribe  to  the  Archive 

STUDENTS  and  alumni  of  Trinity  College,  we  are 
presenting  you  with  a  new  and  better  Archive. 
We  need  your  support.  Help  us  to  make  this  the  best 
year  ever  for  our  magazine. 

The  Trinity  Archive  is  the  one  organ  of  expression 
for  the  literary  life  of  the  campus.  In  no  better  way 
can  the  literary  efforts  of  the  students  be  presented  to 
the  community.  So  we  ask  you,  both  old  and  new  stu- 
dents, to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  this 
a  truly  successful  year  for  the  Archive. 

A  new  cover  design  has  been  planned,  and  the  num- 
ber of  advertisements  has  been  decreased  to  the  cor- 
rect proportion  for  a  publication  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Archive.  This  makes  possible  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pages  of  literary  material  to  several 
more  than  last  year.  A  number  of  cuts  are  used  to 
make  the  magazine  more  attractive.  These  additions 
cause  the  increase  of  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the  cost 
of  publication. 

We  need,  therefore,  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
every  Trinity  man  and  woman  to  aid  us  in  meeting 
this  additional  expense.  Patronize  our  advertisers 
and  subscribe  to  the  Archive  ! 


CLYDE  GRAVES   BAYNES 

As  the  Archive  goes  to  press  news  has  just  been  received  of  the  death  of  Clyde  G.  Baynes,  of 
Hurdle  Mills,  North  Carolina.  Young  Baynes  ws  a  member  of  last  year's  junior  class  and  is  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  him  as  being  a  quiet,  diligent  student  and  to  those  who  knew  him  better  as  a 
true,  genuine  friend.  We  extend  to  his  brothers  and  other  members  of  the  family  our  most  profound 
sympathy. 
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JOCKEY  SPRATT  lightly  crooned  the  burden  of 
an  old  horseman's  hymn  as  he  energetically 
rubbed  down  the  boney  pasterns  of  the  Gray 
Ghost.  The  Gray  Ghost,  as  diabolical  an  old  cribber 
as  ever  wore  a  racing  plate,  turned  his  wise  lean  head 
and  nodded  knowingly  to  Jockey  Spratt.  Down  the 
aisle  between  the  Long  rows  of  box  stalls,  colored 
stable  boys  were  hurrying  back  and  forth,  some  car- 
rying water,  some  leading  blanketed  horses  to  or  from 
workouts.  The  morning  air  was  charged  with  sup- 
pressed excitement;  the  hum  and  buzz  of  horsemen's 
conversation  mingled  with  the  chatter  and  calls  of 
stable  attendants.  Numerous  small  dogs,  mostly  ter- 
riers, of  indeterminate  strain  and  breeding,  ran  bark- 
ing or  whining  about  the  place.  The  cold  morning 
air  was  laden  with  the  heavy  aroma  of  reeking  sweat 
and  strong-smelling  linaments.  There  was  a  reason 
for  all  thediustle  and  bustle,  for  this  morning  was  the 
beginning  of  the  day  when  the  Cedarhurst  All-Age 
National  was  to  be  run.  Prom  Kentucky.  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  had  come  horsemen, 
attracted  by  the  fat  purse  offered  to  the  winner  of  this 
classic  of  Southeastern  turfdom. 

Jockey  Spratt  continued  rubbing  and  patting  his 
charge,  and  the  Gray  Ghost  stood  quietly  nibbling  at 
the  soft  pine  wood  of  his  box.  The  Ghost  knew  what 
In  was  expected  to  do;  he  wasn't  nervous  and  fidgety 
like  some  of  those  young  scamps  who  would  run  the 
Derby.  He  was  a  gray  veteran,  the  pride  of  the  Mc- 
Bannon  stable,  and  second  in  speed  only  to  the  bay 
mare.  Lmcella.  The  mare  Lucella  was  a  bit  faster 
than  the  Ghost  when  she  was  going  good,  but  she 
wasn't  as  dependable.  If  she  was  somewhat  tempera- 
mental, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was 
only  feminine.  Jockey  Spratt  and  the  Ghost  took  this 
into  consideration,  and  thus  were  not  too  harsh  with 


The  Gray  Ghost 

iSouthgate  Prize  Winning  Short-Story) 
K.  P.  Habriss 
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"I'm  wild  and  woolly,  nnd  full  o'  fleas, 
And  hard  Ui  curry  below  the  knees — " 

her.  In  the  mile  and  a  quarter  National,  the  Ghost 
was  entered  as  a  pace-maker.  lie  was  scheduled  to 
start  and  lead  the  field  at  a  terrific  pace  for  about 
six  furlongs,  and  then  he  might  crack.  But  the  rest 
of  the  field,  having  been  run  off  its  feet  by  the  Ghost, 
would  be  beaten  by  the  big  bay  mare.  Princess  Pat 
and  \Yhippersnapper,  who  comprised  the  remainder 
of  McBannon's  string,  were  entered  in  the  Derby  for 
two-year-olds. 

If  Tommy  Spratt  sang,  it  was  from  force  of  habit, 
for  he  was  not  happy  this  particular  morning.  His 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  this  Carolina  resort 
where  wealthy  Yankees  come  to  spend  the  winter  and 
their  money,  and  where  spendthrift  Southerners  come 
to  watch  the  races.  For  the  tenth  time.  Tommy 
reached  inside  his  jacket  and  pulled  out  a  letter  and 
read  it  over  slowly.  If  one  could  have  looked  closely 
enough,  one  could  have  seen  that  it  bore  the  postmark 
of  a  little  town  in  Georgia :  and  if  one  had  been  able 
to  intrude  still  further,  he  might  have  observed  sev- 
eral splotches  which  may  have  been  tear  stains  near 
the  signature  of  the  neat-written  note.  Except  for 
his  mother.  Tommy  Spratt  was  alone  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  a  ne'er-do-well  uncle  somewhere, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  since  childhood.  But  this 
ancle  was  lost — he  had  probably  been  dead  for  many 
years.     At  least  the  family  had  never  heard  of  him 

sinee  lie  left  the  nld  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  never 
to  return.  So  Tommy  was  the  sole  support  of  his  old 
mother;  anil  the  letter  bore  sad  news.  The  Gray 
Ghost  rubbed  his  smooth,  satiny  nose  lovingly  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  jockey  and  nuzzled  about  for  a  stray 
lump  of  sugar.  Tommy  produced  a  couple  of  small 
lumps,  and  then  confided  his  troubles  to  the  con- 
tentedly munching  animal. 
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While  Jockey  Spratt  and  the  Gray  Ghost  were  mus- 
ing together  in  the  quiet  privacy  of  the  stable,  other 
things  were  happening  which  were  destined  to  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  fortunes — or  misfortunes 
— of  one  of  them.  The  Sandhills  Derby,  and  other 
minor  races  of  the  day,  were  to  come  off  before  the 
main  event, — the  National.  It  was  in  the  "Darby" 
that  Princess  Pat  and  Whippersnapper  were  expected 
to  shine.  Jockey  Stringer,  who  was  to  ride  the  latter 
horse,  was  already  weighing  in  for  the  race.  But 
suddenly  the  attention  of  Tommy  Spratt  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  voices  close  by.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a 
small,  shabbily  clothed  figure  struggling  in  the  grip 
of  the  stable  cop. 

"Aw,  say!"  cried  the  little  fellow,  in  a  shrill,  high- 
pitched  snarl.  "Leave  go  o'  me  collar,  will  ya !  I  got 
me  pass, — here 's  me  badge,  see  ?  Leave  me  be !  I 
gotta  right  to  be  here ! ' ' 

The  special  stable 
cop  looked  at  the  little 
man's  attendant 's 
badge,  appeared  unde- 
cided as  to  what  to  do, 
and  finally  released  his 
hold ;  whereupon  the 
erstwhile  captive  shuf- 
fled away  on  his  skinny 
bow-legs,  with  many  a 
backward  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Jockey 
Spratt.  The  cop 
strolled  over  to  where 
Tommy  stood. 

' '  Know  'im  ? ' '  asked 
the    Law,     jerking     a 
thumb  toward  the  re- 
treating figure.     "No?    Well  that's  Rat  Colley,  and 
he  ought  not  to  of  been  let  in  here.     Reckon  I  ought 
to  of  throwed  him  out,  but  couldn't — seein'  he  had 
his  passports  on  'im.   Reckon  everybody  from  Canada 
to  New  Orleans  knows  'the  Rat.'     Always  manages 
to  get  his  attendant's  badge  wherever  a  big  race  is  to 
be  pulled  off.     They  do  say  he's  got  a  nice  lil*  bank- 
roll salted  down  somewheres,   but   I   dunno.     Looks 
like  he's  seein'  hard  times.     What  with  the  'bugs.' 
and  the  hop  he  eats,  he'll  probably  kick  the  bucket 
before  long.     He  don't  seem  to  be  winterin'  so  well. 

"He's  a  hard  bird,  he  is,  and  a  general  deadbeat. 
Been  everything  from  a  tout  and  gambler  to  a  stable 


boy  and  crap  shooter.  Got  black-listed  for  ridin' 
crooked.  Best  keep  your  eye  on  'im  when  he's  around 
the  place." 

Having  imparted  this  information,  the  stable  cop 
departed.  Thus  was  Jockey  Spratt  introduced  to  the 
notorious  Rat  Colley. 

The  decrepit  figure  bearing  the  appelation  "Rat" 
shuffled  past  the  box  stalls  until  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  one  occupied  by  the  Gray  Ghost.   A  bedrag- 
gled,   ragged,    tough-looking    rat   he   was,   too.      His 
frame  was  skinny  and  boney  and  wasted.     From  the 
rasping,  racking  cough  which  disturbed  him  almost 
incessantly,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Great  White  Plague  would 
claim  him  for  a  victim.    Most  curious  of  all,  however, 
were  his  shifty,  bleary  eyes,  and  his  nervous,  twitch 
ing  hands  and  mouth. 
He  was  of  a  type  well- 
known   to   the   experi- 
enced    police     officer, 
w  h  o    knows    instinct- 
ively   the    characteris- 
tics of  the  dope  fiend. 
And    Rat    Colley    was 
sadly    in   need    of    the 
necessary  drug  stimu- 
lant.— right  now.    Sud- 
denly  he    was   shaken 
by  a  violent  coughing 
fit ;   he  bowed   himself 
in   a  paroxym  of  con- 
vulsions. 

When  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to 
move  on,  someone  touched  him  on  the  arm.  Looking 
up,  Rat  Colley  saw  the  one  person  in  the  world  he 
wanted  most  to  see, — "Hoplight"  Kent,  otherwise 
known  to  the  drug-taking  fraternity  as  "the  drug- 
gist." The  two  moved  away  from  the  crowds  which 
swarmed  about  the  paddock  and  grounds. 

"My  Gawd!"  wheezed  the  Rat,  clutching  at  the 
arm  of  the  man.  ' ' Gawd !  I'm  in  a  bad  way,  Hop- 
light.  Ain't  had  me  hop  in  over  twenty-fo'  hours. 
Ain't  been  able  to  get  a  grain  of  it.  Ain't — say.  Hop- 
light,  I  gotta  get  some  quick.  I'm  all  in  little  pieces." 
Low,  earnest  conversation  continued  between  the 
strange  pair  until  a  twenty-dollar  bill  left  its  home  in 
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the  tattered  coat  lining  of  the  Rat  and  proceeded  into 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Hpplight  Keen. 

"Remember.  Keen.  I  "II  be  waitin'  al  t he  post. — An' 
for  Christ  sake  hurry  back!" 

After  an  hour  of  agonized  waiting  in  the  raw  chill 
air  of  early  morning,  the  Rat  gave  up  hope  of  the 
druggist's  ever  returning.  With  a  look  of  dispair, 
and  with  trembling  limbs  and  twitching  facial  mus- 
cles, he  returned  to  the  paddock  unobserved  by  the 
negligent  stable  cop.  Here  he  burrowed  in  the  warm, 
clean  straw  of  an  empty  box  stall  and  attempted  to 
quiet  his  jumping,  twitching,  torturing  nerves  with 
sleep.  The  fitful,  racking  cough  persisted,  however, 
coming  at  irregular,  though  frequent,  intervals  from 
the  straw.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  the  racing  events  preceding  the 
running  of  the  great  National  were  being  run.  Mc- 
Bannon's  two-year  old  Whippersnapper  had  romped 
home  a  winner  in  the  Derby,  thereby  winning  consid- 
erable equine  fame  for  himself,  and  a  purse  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  his  owner.  McBannon,  heavy-set, 
red  faced,  big  jowled,  clinched  a  stout  stogie  between 
his  teeth,  and  puffed  contentedly.  He  was  contemplat- 
ing a  much  bigger  conquest  than  the  Sandhills  Derby. 
He  now  planned  to  win  the  National  by  the  use  of  the 
mare,  Lucella,  and  a  little  finesse.  Incidentally,  the 
coup  which  he  planned  was  not  strictly  honest.  But 
then. — what  is  a  little  matter  of  honesty,  as  long  as 
the  officials  are  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  ? 

The  time  for  the  running  of  the  National  was  draw- 
ing near.  ilcBannon  and  his  trainer,  Sloan,  held  a 
conference,  to  which  jockeys  Spratt  and  Stringer 
were  admitted. 

"Sloan,"  said  McBannon,  as  he  exhaled  a  big  cloud 
of  stogie-smoke  and  squinted  reflectively,  "What 
horse  running  against  us  can  beat  Lucella.'" 

"Good  Boy,  from  the  Darlington  entries  is  the  only 
real  contender."  was  the  reply.  "That's  th'  only 
horse  anywhere  near  th'  mare's  class.  But  don't  you 
mistake  it,  Good  Boy  ain't  no  slow  pony." 

"Uh-huh.  Now  Spratt."  continued  McBannon, 
"You  can  do  a  thing  when  you're  told,  eh? — Well, 
tha's  right.  'S  what  I  pay  you  money  for.  Now 
listen — " 

He  detailed  the  scheme. 

The  final  words  of  the  owner  to  his  jockey  were: 

"Remember,  Good  Boy  is  the  horse.  Bump  him  in 
the  fence,   an'   don't  be  delicate.     Fix  him.     Don't 


worry  about  the  judges.  I'll  claim  you  weren't 
responsible,  and  they'll  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
intentional. — Understand  .'  And  gel  in  there  onto  him 
before  he  has  a  chance  to  get  the  race  sewed  up. — 
And  mind,  if  the  mare  gets  beat  there'll  be  hell  to 
pay." 

Lucella  and  the  gray  gelding  were  being  led  out  to 
the  track,  while  the  starter  announced  the  entries. 
The  big  mare's  handsome  coat  glistened  and  shone 
with  the  evidence  of  careful  grooming,  and  the  soft, 
supple  muscles  rippled  under  her  many-veined,  thor- 
oughbred hide  as  freely  and  as  beautifully  as  those  of 
a  young  fawn.  The  Gray  Ghost,  too,  was  a  sight  to 
gladden  the  eye  of  any  horse  fancier.  The  strands  of 
his  not-too-bushy  tail  blew  about  his  hocks  with  every 
passing  breeze,  like  a  silver  sheen.  Into  his  silken 
mane.  Jockey  Spratt  had  carefully  plaited  the  colors 
of  his  stable. 

There  is  something  infinitely  endearing  about  the 
clean-limbed,  rhythmic,  nervous  thoroughbred.  Horse 
lovers,  particularly  women,  love  to  speak  of  them  as 
"little." — and  often  your  running  horse  is  a  bit  small. 
But  neither  the  Ghost  nor  Lucella  were  undersize : 
and  although  they  may  have  appeared  dainty  and 
fairy-like  on  the  track,  neither  of  them  was  under 
fourteen-two  in  height. 

"Mist'  Spratt  sets  on  dat  Ghos'  lak  he  gwine  a 
ride  him,"  enthusiastically  remarked  Jenks,  a  colored 
stable  boy,  to  Trainer  Sloan.  Under  the  Cedarhursl 
Jockey  Club  rules,  negro  jockies  were  barred  from  flat 
races  on  that  track,  so  Sunny  Jenks,  McBannon 's 
colored  jockey,  was  acting  as  stable  attendant. 

Sloan  slowly  shook  his  head. 

" Spratt 's  a  good  jock,"  he  said,  speaking  half  to 
himself.     "Hate  to  see  the  boy  disqualified.     But — " 

The  bang-tails  paraded  in  front  of  the  judges' 
stand  before  facing  the  barrier  for  the  start.  In  the 
field  of  bays  and  chestnuts  and  shiny  blacks,  the  Gray 
(ihost  stood  out  prominently.  On  his  back,  resplen- 
ilant  in  the  blue  and  crimson  riding  silks  of  the  Mc- 
Bannon  stable,  perched  Jockey  Spratt.  From  the 
gay  jockey  cap  which  shaded  his  Irish  blue  eyes  and 
hid  his  sandy-red  hair,  to  the  tips  of  the  dapper  black 
toil-boots  which  encased  his  small,  wiry  shanks. 
Tommy  Spratt  was  all  bone,  and  steel  and  sinew.  His 
gray  mount  racked  along,  decorous  and  quiet,  as 
beseemed  a  race  horse  of  the  Ghost 's  years  and  experi- 
ence. Occasionally  he  reached  for  the  bit.  arched  bis 
neck,   and   threw   up   his   smart    head    playfully.      The 
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Ghost  wasn't  nervous.  No  sir-ree!  He  knew  his 
rider ;  and  his  rider  had  known  the  Ghost  ever  since 
that  worthy  animal  had  won  the  Belmont  Derby, 
when  he  was  an  awkward  two-year-old,  seven  years 
ago. 

But  quick!  The  horses  are  lining  up  to  face  the 
barrier.  About  the  track  the  noisy  crowds  are  milling 
in  blatant  confusion  of  sights  and  sounds.  The  band 
is  playing  near  the  judges'  stand.  Men  and  women 
just  from  the  links,  with  their  golf  bags  swinging 
over  their  shoulders,  crowd  towards  the  track.  Here 
a  group  of  sporting  gentlemen,  with  a  pair  of  secret 
book-makers,  are  laying  bets.  Newspapermen,  tour- 
ists, servants,  chauffeurs,  grooms, — all  are  jostling 
and  pushing  about  the  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
Excited,  and  gay,  and  colorful  is  the  crowd; — the 
National  is  about  to  be  run. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Jockey  Tommy 
Spratt  calms  and  reassures  his  mount,  while  his  own 
brain  runs  riot. — He  -is  to  bump  Good  Boy  into  the 
fence  at  the  last  turn,  thereby  disqualif ying  himself, 
but  allowing  Lucella  to  win.  Of  course  it  is  crooked, 
— but  it  is  orders  from  the  boss,  and  one  has  to  live. — 
But,  for  a  moment  he  hesitates.  He  has  never  in  all 
his  life  been  guilty  of  riding  crooked.  A  vision  of  Rat 
Colley  in  all  its  repulsiveness  appears  in  his  mind. 
And  as  if  impelled  from  some  unseen  force,  Tommy 
Spratt  makes  his  decision.  No !  he  will  ride  fair,  and 
ride  to  win! 

Another  moment,  and  the  noise  grows  hushed.  The 
barrier  flies  up  with  a  snap,  and  the  cry,  "They're 
off!"  roars  up  from  the  crowd.  Jockey  Spratt  gets 
his  mount  off  to  a  flying  start,  and  at  the  first  turn 
the  Ghost  is  running  third,  with  the  entire  field 
running  well-bunched,  like  a  pack  of  swiftly  coursing 
hounds.  The  mare,  Lucella,  is  hanging  close  up  on 
the  flank  of  Good  Boy,  who  is  lying  close  to  the  rail, 
wasting  no  inches.  Once  he  has  decided  not  to  ride  to 
orders,  Jockey  Spratt  knows  he  must  save  the  Ghost, 
instead  of  wasting  him  in  attempting  to  draw  out 
Good  Boy.  Stringer  is  sitting  motionless  on  the  bay 
mare,  hand-riding  her ;  the  distance  between  the  three 
horses  remains  practically  the  same.  The  rest  of  the 
field,  at  first  closely  bunched,  now  begins  to  string 
out,  as  speed  and  blood  begin  to  tell. 

Crouching  ape-like  on  the  withers  of  the  flying 
gray  horse,  Jockey  Spratt  chirps  encouragement  into 
the  flatly  laid  back  ears.     Stringer,  watching  expect- 


antly to  see  the  Ghost  forge  ahead,  or  at  least  range 
alongside  Good  Boy,  holds  Lucella  in  her  position. 
Now  the  three  are  on  the  far  side  of  the  mile  track, 
opposite  the  home  stretch,  their  positions  relatively 
unchanged.  The  powerful  chestnut,  Good  Boy,  is 
stretching  out  after  the  track  with  mighty  strides,  but 
not  yet  has  he  extended  himself.  Lucella 's  white 
fore-feet  are  slashing  out  in  a  steady,  rhythmic  beat. 
And  the  Ghost  just  seems  to  be  floating  along, — his 
white  tail  streaming  out  behind,  his  lean  neck  out- 
thrust,  his  feet  flicking  back  and  forth  like  flying 
shuttles. 

"Why  don't  he  let  him  out  now?"  fumes  McBan- 
non,  as  he  follows  the  horses  with  his  glasses.  "The 
boy  ain't  moved  on  him  yet.  He'll  let  that  chestnut 
run  th'  mare  to  death!    Spratt 's  pulling,  by  God!" 

The  gallopers  are  now  approaching  the  second  turn. 
According  to  plans,  the  Ghost  should  be  running  with 
Good  Boy  by  the  time  they  reach  the  first  post  at  the 
turn.  Here  is  where  Good  Boy  should  get  bumped 
into  the  fence.  But  Spratt  has  not  moved  on  the 
Ghost,  and  Good  Boy  is  streaking  forward  with  every 
heave  of  his  powerful  legs.  Stringer  is  now  urging 
the  mare  on. 

' '  Git  down  on  'im !  Ride  'im,  boy — use  the  stick 
on  him!"  McBannon  yells  futilely  to  the  far-off 
Jockey  Spratt.  Would  the  boy  not  ride  to  order? — 
And  every  cent  McBannon  possesses  staked  on  the 
mare  to  win?  Should  the  Ghost  win,  it  would  only 
complicate  matters,  for  McBannon  had  actually  made 
some  "submerged"  bets*  against  that  very  thing. 

The  trio  round  the  turn,  approaching  the  home 
stretch.  It  is  a  horse  race!  Now  is  the  time  to  ride. 
Lucella,  urged  by  the  now  thoroughly  frightened 
Stringer,  makes  a  brave  spurt,  is  up  with  Good  Boy, 
— is  now  half  a  length  ahead.  But  now, — she  cracks 
under  the  strain,  and  falls  back.  Now  for  the  first 
time  Spratt  is  seen  to  urge  the  Ghost  forward,  lying 
low  on  the  horse's  neck,  giving  him  his  head.  The 
gray  courser  diminishes  the  distance  between  himself 
and  the  mare, — then  like  a  shot  he  is  past  her  and  is 
pounding  hard  upon  the  heels  of  Good  Boy.  Slowly, 
yet  steadily  he  gains.  Now,  he  is  bending  to  the  task, 
and  the  chestnut  and  the  gray  are  neck  and  neck! 

"Christ!" — McBannon  is  cursing  horribly,  fran- 
tically. "Why  don't  the  boy  do  it?  Bump  him! 
Bump  him  ! ' ' 


"Blanked"    bets, — bets    laid    through    an    agent,    against 
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But  Spratt  is  riding  clean,  and  like  a  demon-pos- 
sessed, the  Ghost  is  coming  on  for  a  whirlwind  finish 
in  the  last  heart-breaking  furlong.  Lucella  is  a  length 
and  a  half  behind;  Stringer  is  whipping  furiously, 
vainly  trying  with  heel  and  hand  to  bring  the  mare 
up.  But  Lucella 's  case  is  one  of  distress,  and  not 
temperament.  The  race  is  between  the  Ghost  and 
Good  Boy.  On,  on  they  come,  neck  and  neck,  stride 
for  stride — as  closely  and  as  smoothly  as  if  they  are 
coupled  together.  A  matter  of  seconds,  and  then — 
they  flash  under  the  wire,  so  close  that  many  of  the 
spectators  do  not  know  which  won. 

Quiet  now  is  the  crowd,  breathlessly  watching  the 
marker.  Number  seven  is  run  up  ;  number  seven — the 
Gray  Ghost ! 

Old  horsemen  still  love  to  talk  about  that  race,  and 
will  still  be  talking  of  it  whenever  the  C'edarhurst 
National  is  mentioned, — how  Jocky  Spratt  lifted 
home  the  Gray  Ghost,  a  winner  by  a  nose  in  as  thrill- 
ing a  race  as  was  ever  run  on  the  Southern  Circuit. 

But  to  McBannon,  the  winning  of  the  race — the  cir- 
cumstances of  it — meant  disaster.  Not  only  did  he 
fire  Jockey  Spratt  immediately  after  the  race,  but  he 
was  detained  from  actual  assault  only  by  the  timely 
interference  of  three  policemen  and  several  stable 
boys.    Lucella  had  finished  in  time  to  place. 

Jockey  Spratt  hurriedly  packed  his  few  belongings, 
preparatory  to  flight  from  the  wrath  of  McBannon. 
Into  his  battered  suitcase,  he  tenderly  laid  away  his 
riding  jacket,  cap,  and  boots.  His  diminutive  racing 
saddle  he  carefully  wrapped  in  his  old  red  sweater, 
and  this,  too,  was  packed  away,  together  with  a  few 
odds  and  ends  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  jockey, — an  old 
colored  print  of  the  Pimlico  entries;  a  curiously 
woven  watch  charm,  made  of  horsehairs ;  a  soiled  copy 
of  The  Police  Gazette,  which  contained  a  photograph 
of  himself,  in  riding  silks,  standing  at  the  head  of 
Princess  Pat. 

A  short  time  later  found  him  in  the  stall  of  the 
Gray  Ghost,  where,  with  his  arm  around  that  animal 's 
neck,  he  was  taking  a  last  farewell. 

"Ghost,  old  boy, — you  didn't  have  to  do  nothin' 
crooked,  did  you  boy?  No,  boy,  we  ran  straight, 
didn't  we?  And  now,  see  what  I  got  for  it!  Got 
fired,  that's  what.  But  don't  you  worry,  Ghost,  boy. 
'T  wa'n't  yo'  fault.  Sho'  wa'n't  yo'  fault,  boy. 
"Now,  Ghost,  I  gotta  git  out, — beat  it — leave.    Me, 


what  has  stayed  with  you  ever  since  you's  big's  a 
billy-goat.  And  now  I  gotta—"  (here  Tommy,  who 
was  only  human,  and  a  jockey,  swallowed  hard). 
" — Say,  Ghost,  some  day  I'm  gonna  buy  you,  hear? 
You  hear  me,  boy.  I  aim  to  find  you  when  I  get  the 
jack,  and  then  it'll  just  be  me  an'  you. 
"But  I  gotta  say  goodby,  now, — " 
On  his  way  to  the  depot,  Jockey  Spratt  was  over- 
taken by  an  excited  messenger  who  tendered  him  a 
large  brown  envelope.  On  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
was  written  in  pencil:  "To  be  delivered  to  Jockey 
Thomas  Spratt."  Opening  the  packet,  Tommy  found 
that  it  contained  some  bank  notes  of  large  denomina- 
tion, together  with  the  following  ill-written  note, 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  racing  program : 

' '  I  saw  you  when  the  cop  was  trieing  to  putt  me  out 
and  also  the  race  today,  you  sure  rode  that  Gost, 
always  ride  strait,  my  boy,  I  went  wrong  by  going 
crooked,  and  here  is  being  sent  by  bearer  1200  dollers 
whitch  will  help  to  pay  off.  the  debts  which  I  made 
and  whitch  are  troubling  your  mother. — Affect.  Yrs. 
Uncle  Dennis." 

At  eight  o'clock  that  night,  Jockey  Spratt  was 
seated  in  the  day  coach  of  a  train  en  route  to  Clark- 
ton,  Georgia,  with  a  copy  of  The  Turf  Review  open 
before  him.  An  account  of  the  races,  particularly 
the  National,  featured  the  front  page  of  that  paper. 
The  sports  writers  said,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
Jockey  Spratt  had  "won  for  himself  a  reputation  that 
even  Chick  Evans  might  envy"  and  that  he  was  a 
"demon  finisher."  The  Review  further  stated  that 
it  was  such  jockeys  as  Spratt  who  made  racing  a  great 
sport,  and  that  this  jockey  would  no  doubt  receive 
some  very  flattering  offers  from  famous  racing 
stables,  owing  to  his  highly  creditable  performance. 
But  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  make  out  about 
the  money  he  had  received.  Something  queer  about  it 
— Uncle  Dennis — the  note — who  ?  At  any  rate  is  was 
"on  the  square."  Of  this  he  was  sure  because  his 
name  had  been  plainly  written  on  the  envelope,  and 
the  messenger  had  said  that  it  was  from  the  starter's 
office.  Tommy  finally  gave  it  up  as  being  too  deep 
for  him  to  solve.  If  somebody  calling  himself  "Uncle 
Dennis"  wanted  to  donate  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
him,  he  wasn't  going  to  kick  about  it.  The  identity 
of  the  doner  of  the  money  was  still  somewhat  of  a 
mystery  until  his  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  follow- 
ing short  item  which  appeared  in  the  Review,  in  the 
column  called  "Kacing  Gossip": 
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"Old  timers  will  probably  remember  'Rat'  Colley, 
who  has  been  a  follower  of  the  sport  of  kings  for  many 
years.  He  was  notorious  for  a  long  time  as  a  crooked 
jockey,  gambler,  and  general  race  track  hanger-on, 
having  been  started  on  his  questionable  career  when 
he  was  disqualified  as  a  jockey  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1907.  'The  Rat,'  whose  real  name,  by  the  way,  is 
Dennis  Donahue  Spratt,  was  found  dead  from  cold 
and  exposure  in  an  empty  box  stall  at  the  race  course, 
today.    He  was  a  drug  addict,  and  had  been  of  late  in 


rather  pitiable  circumstances.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  he  won  considerable  money  on  the  races  today, 
but  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  report  is 
authentic.     The  deceased  leaves  no  known  relatives." 

Jockey  Spratt  read  and  understood. 

"Uncle, "  he  said,  speaking  half  aloud  and  causing 
the  passengers  in  the  next  seat  to  turn  and  stare, 
"You're  a  ther-bred,  after  all.  And  McBannon  is — 
a  sneaking  rat." 
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By  (Iav 

OUTSIDE  of  filial  love  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  real  lore  that  romantic  youth  dreams 
of,  or,  if  real  love  ever  exists,  the  cases  are 
the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Members  of  the 
opposite  sexes  are  attracted  to  each  other,  but  there  is 
seldom  a  real  affinity  of  spirit  or  unselfish  love  exist- 
ing in  modern  romantic  affairs. 

Love  is  a  day-dream,  usually  attacking  inexperi- 
enced hearts  and  sentimental  brains.  Love  is  often 
merely  a  fancy,  which  is,  indeed,  not  love  but  merely 
wearing  love's  clothes,  a  hallucination,  a  vain  hope  in 
vulnerable  human  hearts,  an  instinctive  longing  fos- 
tered by  romantic  ideals,  something  that  human  pas- 
sions, habits,  and  sordidness  are  contrary  to  attain- 
ing. Yet,  so  long  as  human  hearts  shall  beat  with 
discontentment  and  so  long  as  human  desires  are  for 
the  spiritual  rather  than  the  corporeal,  just  so  long 
will  we  be  forever  "falling  in  love."  To  those  who 
contend  that  genuine  love,  unadulterated  love,  the 
love  that  is  found  in  novels,  is  not  a  rare  thing,  I  wish 


Allen 

to  ask  why  it  is  that  love  is  so  like  a  fire  that  dies 
when  the  fuel  is  no  longer  added. 

We  love  those  who  love  us.  Who  can  dispute  this 
maxim  ?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true  that  some  love  fanatics 
spend  their  lives  in  inning  for  desired  mates,  but 
more  often  what  they  call  love  is  a  desire  to  conquer 
and  gain  a  desirable  prize,  a  selfish  desire  to  gain 
happiness,  or  merely  the  results  of  a  romantic  imagi- 
nation. Love  is  similar  to  religion.  All  ardent  be- 
lievers in  religion  have  spiritual  ideals  that  they  think 
are  possible  "by  faith"  though  they  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  culmination  of  those  ideals.  What  is 
love,  then?  An  aspiration.  An  aspiration  too  lofty, 
too  Utopiaistic,  too  near  Divine  for  peccable  human 
beings  to  attain,  yet  perhaps  it  is  best  to  aspire  and 

-strive  to  attain  such  a  goal  than  never  to  aspire  or 
strive  at  all  or  for  a  less  desirable  goal  for,  ' '  He  who 
aims  at  the  stars  reaches  more  sublime  heights  than 
he  who  aims  at  the  tree  tops ! ' ' 

So  rave  on  ye  freshmen  who  have  been  wounded  by 
one  of  Cupid's  poisoned  arrows! 


Clouds 

rpiIE  PILGRIMAGE  of  clouds  across  the  moon 

■*-       Is  marched  tonight  from  out  the  mystic  West, — 
Unseen  until  they  graze  the  pallid  breast 

Endymion  once  knew.    There  in  the  noon 

Of  quiet  light  they  rest  an  instant;  soon 

The  jealous  wind  has  hurried  them  on  their  quest 
For  whispered  eastern  islands  of  the  blest 

Where  skied  pilgrims  find  a  dream  commune. 

I  was  as  those  clouds  were,  but  dead  before 
I  found  the  joyous  beauty  of  her  zone: 

I  knew  that  beauty  once,  but  a  wind  bore 
Me  on,  far  distant  from  the  lunar  throne 

Of  former  datjs.    Now  I  take  up  once  more 
An  empty  pilgrimage,  unseen,  alone. 

C.  D.  el  M. 
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Death,  Where  Is  Thy  Sting? 


Bv  Ichabod  Crane 


The  measured  vibrations  of  the  old  college  bell  rang 
out  hypochrondriacly  over  the  large  campus  teeming 
with  200,000  Trinity  students  who  had  just  returned 
to  Durham  after  spending  a  happy  Christmas  vaca- 
tion at  their  homes. 

There  was  a  mighty  scuffle  of  feet,  and  every  one 
of  the  200,000  students  rushed  into  Craven  Memorial 
Hall,  which,  by  the  way,  covered  five  square  acres. 
Of  course  I  followed  the  crowd  and  once  inside  the 
building,  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  center  section  to 
see  how  the  freshman  class  looked. 

"My,"  I  ejaculated  to  myself,  "there  must  be  90,- 
000  Frosh ! ' '  Then  I  almost  screamed  with  amaze- 
ment when  I  noticed  their  appearances.  There  were 
beardless  youths,  and  there  were  strong  seven-foot 
men  with  the  hairy  faces  of  apes — Dr.  Few  probably 
started  the  fad! 

I  pinched  myself  to  see  if  I  were  dreaming.  Decid- 
ing that  I  was  not,  I  again  turned  my  head  toward 
the  middle  section.  They  actually  looked  intelligent ! 
Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  seniors.  Each 
wore  the  Dr.  Few  shrubbery  on  his  countenance.  But 
instead  of  that  superior  smile  that  I  had  learned  to 
associate  with  the  name  senior,  they  had  a  roguish 
glint  in  their  eyes,  and  they  bowed  to  each  other  with 
nimbleness  and  undignified  ungracefulness. 

The  sophomores  talked  enthusiastically,  but  I 
noticed  no  impish  smiles  being  cast  toward  the  middle 
section.  Just  then  a  shrill  woman's  voice  caused  me 
to  notice  the  pocketless  sex  side  of  the  house. 

"Dr.  Secrest,"  one  ugly  blond  woman  was  saying 
to  a  divinely  beautiful  brunette  who  appeared  to  be 
still  on  the  border  of  youth,  ' '  how  old  did  you  say  you 
were  today  ? " 

But,  before  she  could  answer,  I  rushed  to  her  side. 
"Are  you  Jim  Secrest 's  daughter?"  I  demanded 
excitedly. 

"You    mean    the    fellow    who    was    editor    of    the 
Chronicle  in  1923,"  she  replied  serenely. 
' '  Yeah ! "  I  gulped. 

"Gosh  no;  his  great,  great,  great,  great,  grand- 
daughter," she  said  coquettishly.  Then  turning  to 
her  companion  she  blurted,  "Oh,  this  is  my  five- 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  birthday!" 


I  swooned  and  fell  to  the  floor.  When  I  regained 
consciousness,  Dean  Wannamaker  was  standing  on  the 
rostrum.    He  was  the  same  dean! 

"President  Few,"  he  was  reading  the  announce- 
ments, and  there  were  as  many  as  usual,  ' '  is  sorry  he 
will  be  unable  to  be  with  us  this  morning ;  he  had  to 
return  to  Watts  Hospital  for  an  X-ray  treatment. 
Some  cells  in  his  heart  were  beginning  to  weaken,  and 
he  had  to  have  them  killed  by  X-ray  rays.  'Cap' 
Card,"  he  continued  without  pausing,  "wants  to 
speak  to  the  men  after  chapel." 

Then  the  noted  Deutsch  Lehrer  laid  the  announce- 
ments aside,  and  I  knew  he  was  winding  up  for  a 
marathon  speech,  but  I  could  not  understand  why  he 
did  not  eye  the  freshmen  as  he  did  in  days  of  yore.  I 
decided  that  I  must  be  dreaming  after  all ! 

"I  have  been  thinking  this  morning — "  he  began 
abruptly. 

("That's  what  he  used  to  tell  me  to  do,"  I  solilo- 
quised ) ,  but  I  had  seen  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

— "We  are  just  beginning  a  new  year,"  he  was 
saying,  "the  year  2924." 

What !  I  knew  then  I  must  be  dreaming ! 
"In  1923  no  one  ever  thought  I  would  be  alive 
now,"  he  continued  in  his  usual  hurried  manner. 
' '  Then  we  thought  that  the  human  life  was  only  three 
score  and  ten  years — and  just  think.  Then  a  college 
course  covered  only  four  years  instead  of  one  hun- 
dred as  we  now  have  it.  It  took — " 
"  Woolley  10!"  I  groaned. 

" — Yes,  it  took  James  Robert  Simpson,  captain  of 
the  1923  football  team  that  defeated  Elon  and  Caro- 
lina and  won  the  world  championship,  to  make  the 
marvelous  discovery  which  enables  us,"  he  pointed 
toward  the  row  of  men  at  his  left — it  was  bald  head 
row  in  1923 — "to  enjoy  flunking  you  in  2924.  Mr. 
Simpson  showed  the  world  that  by  merely  subjecting 
weak  cells  of  the  human  body  to  X-rays  that  the  weak 
cells  would  be  killed,  nature  would  replace  them  with 
new,  healthy  cells,  and  now  man  lives  forever ! ' ' 

"My  dear  young  inexperienced  friends,  the  world 
today  needs  more  men  like  that — " 
' '  Old  stuff ! "  I  muttered. 
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"And  by  the  way."  he  was  now  eyeing  the  fresh- 
men, "Jimmie  never  got  drunk  on  monkey  rum 
either!  I  saw  two  freshmen  last  night  at  the 
Orpheum — you  know  I  sang  there  last  night — actu- 
ally intoxicated.  Those  men  know  better,  too,  for  the 
college  records  show  that  they  are  500  years  old ! 

"Oh,  Dr.  Brown,  I  was  about  to  forget  about  it. 
wants  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Folklore  Club." 

Seeing  a  chance  to  escape,  I  slipped  out  before 
"Bull"  got  to  his  feet.    As  I  prepared  to  sneak  back 


beneath  my  tombstone,  1  was  thinking,  "Oh,  well,  I 
don'1   care  if   1   diil  die  before  Jimmie  gave  me  lift 

i  n  rlnsfiiit/. 

1  paused  a  minute  to  look  at  my  epitaph  which 
had  evidently  been  composed  by  one  of  my  worst 
enemies. 

"Death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  I  cried.  "Wannie  is 
still  dean,  Bull  Brown  is  still  head  of  the  English 
department,  and  it  takes  100  years  to  finish  college ! 
Good  night,  cruel,  cruel  world!" 


The  Sun  God 


Ralph  Fuller 


FROM  HIS  throne  in  the  land  of  the  Happy 
Dead,  Osiris — Phra,  the  sun,  he  who  died  and 
was  born  again,  he,  lord  of  the  universe,  giver 
of  life  and  thrice  blessed  giver  of  Death,  has  gazed  for 
eons  on  this  work  of  his  hands,  the  Earth.  From  the 
dawn  of  history,  when  Egypt  raised  her  pyramids 
and  pylons  to  meet  his  first  returning  glances,  even  to 
the  dawn  of  the  great  Tomorrow  is  the  period  of  his 
rule.  Today  he  is  neglected  and  half  forgotten;  yes- 
terday, in  his  birthplace,  the  Land  of  the  Nile,  his 
sons  knew  and  loved  him;  worshipped  him  with  a 
fervor  and  zeal  past  present  understanding;  cast 
themselves  in  the  path  of  his  rays  that  he  might  enter 
and  permeate  them;  and  raised  to  him  monuments 
which  shall  endure  for  all  time.  The  sun  was  their 
father,  their  soul,  and  their  symbol ;  they  praised  him, 
and  he  gave  them  strength. 

A  single  beam  from  the  sun-god's  eyes  pierced  the 
rich  gloom  and  broke  into  scintillating  lances  on  the 
golden  image  of  the  Lotus,  symbol  of  Life  and  Death, 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Nile.  Amhuri-tut-Ankh- 
Arnen,  Pharoah  of  Pharoahs,  all-wise  lord  of  the 
earth,  lolled  at  ease  on  the  high  rich  throne  and  gazed 
contemptuously  at  the  bearded  figure  before  him.  A 
half  sneer  curled  his  full  young  lips,  his  deep  eyes 
narrowed  pleasingly.  On  the  floor  before  the  old  man 
a  glittering  serpent  coiled  among  the  silks  and  golden 
tassels. 

"And  what,"  the  Pharoah  spoke,  his  voice  musical 
and  clear,  "And  what,  old  man,  dost  thou  think  to 
accomplish  by  this  pitiful  conjuring  trick  .'" 


The  other  straightened,  his  sunken  eyes  blazed.  He 
controlled  himself  with  a  visible  effort  and  replied  in 
the  suave  tones  that  those  of  his  race  assume  even 
today  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors. 

"Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee,  saying,  'Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me  in  the  wilderness;'  and  behold,  here  is  His 
sign." 

The  young  king  glanced  at  the  bent  and  shriveled 
figure  who  occupied  the  carved  throne  at  his  right. 

"Thou,  my  father,  Imhotep  the  Wise,  what  sayest 
thou  to  this  play?" 

The  bent  old  man's  strong  yellow  teeth  were  bare 
in  a  grin ;  the  flesh  gathered  into  shiny  knobs  at  his 
cheekbones. 

"Yahweh  thy  god  hath  made  of  thee  a  fool,"  he 
addressed  the  straight,  white-haired  figure  before 
him,  "and  fools  of  all  these  children  of  Israel.  Thou 
callest  them  well.  They  are  children  indeed,  the  chil- 
dren of  imbeciles ;  and  thou,  oh  Moses,  are  the  most 
childish  of  them  all." 

lie  lifted  his  scrawny  hand.  A  priest,  his  shaven 
poll  glittering,  glided  forth  and  bent  at  the  old  man's 
word. 

•"Thy  priests.  Khontamentit ;  bring  forth  the 
priests  of  Ilathor.  that  this  white-haired  fool  may  see 
her  power." 

Six  priests  appeared  from  both  sides  of  the  two 
thrones,  each  bearing  a  staff  surmounted  by  an  ankh, 
the  symbol  of  Life.  Khontamentit  raised  his  jeweled 
hands  and  prayed  to  the  Goddess  of  Fertility  that  she 
give  him  power  to  make  as  naught  this  alleged  demon- 
stration of   a  foreign   god.     Then   he  bent   again   to 
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Imhotep  and  touched  first  the  corner  of  his  robe,  then 
his  own  head,  eyes,  and  lips.  Imhotep  looked  at 
Moses. 

"Thou  comest  with  a  rod  and  castest  it  on  the 
ground,"  he  said,  his  ancient  lips  curling  back,  "it 
becometh  a  green  ditch-adder,  and  thou  sayst  'Lo ;  my 
God  sendeth  a  sign ! '  Behold  ! ' ' 

The  six  priests  cast  down  their  rods,  and  in  an 
instant  six  serpents  writhed  around  their  feet.  The 
figure  of  the  Hebrew  shrank  back ;  then  he  whirled  on 
the  father  of  the  Pharoah,  his  face  livid  above  his 
beard,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  lips  and  body  trembling. 
He  leveled  a  long  accusing  finger  at  the  shrivelled 
man  on  the  throne. 

' '  Imhotep, ' '  he  screamed,  ' '  and  thou,  Pharoah,  hear 
me.  Behold  thou  darest  to  mock  my  God ;  thou  wilt 
not  hear  this  command.  I  say  to  thee  that  He  shall 
bring  upon  thee  and  thine  such  suffering  as  thou  canst 
not  conceive  of.  Yea,  thou  shalt  weep  and  cry  in  thy 
misery  to  thy  false  gods,  thy  strumpet  Hathor  and 
thy  beast-headed  Apis,  and  they  shall  crumble  to  dust 
before  thine  eyes.  Thy  soul  shall  sicken  within  thee ; 
thy  food  shall  be  as  gall  in  thy  mouth;  thine  eyes 
shall  be  dim  with  weeping;  thou  shalt  weep  thyself 
blind.  Egypt  shall  fall  about  thine  ears ;  the  glory  of 
they  cities  shall  succumb  to  the  wrath  of  the  Lord;  of 
Minnofiru  and  Karnak  not  one  stone  shall  remain. 
Thy  land  shall  be  desolate,  and  thy  people  shall  dis- 
appear from  among  the  races  of  the  earth. 

"Who  shall  deny  the  power  of  Jehoval?  "With 
great  deeds  and  thunderings  he  hath  warned  thy 
kings.  In  the  reign  of  Ouenephes  thy  people  died  of 
the  famine.  Under  Semempses  the  plague  laid  waste 
the  land.  Because  thy  father  Boethos  held  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  the  Nile  flowed  with  blood.  And  now 
a  worse  calamity  is  thine.    I  say  to  thee — ' ' 

Tut-Ankh-Amen  had  listened  to  this  tirade 
amusedly.  Now  he  stifled  a  yawn.  Imhotep  straight- 
ened his  bent  spine  and  signalled  with  his  hand.  Four 
soldiers  advanced  and  seized  the  prophet.  The  old 
man  struggled  bravely;  his  wild  -eyes  rolled;  his 
efforts  to  free  himself  caused  the  brazen  armor  plates 
of  the  soldiers  to  clank  hollowly. 
"Remove  him,"  said  Imhotep. 

"I  say  to  thee,  Imhotep,"  shouted  the  Jew,  "that 
this  night  thy  first-born  and  the  first-born  of  every 
man  who  persecuteth  the  Children  shall  be  cut  down 
by  the  Lord  God  Jehovah.  Yea,  thy  son  the 
Pharoah — " 


The  brown  arm  of  one  of  the  guards  buried  itself 
in  the  white  beard  and  throttled  the  words  in  the  old 
man's  throat.  Gasping,  he  ceased  his  struggles  and 
was  borne  out. 

The  Pharoah  straightened  his  slender  body. 

"The  patriarch  hath  torn  his  filthy  beard."  He 
smiled  at  his  father. 

And  indeed,  a  few  white  wisps  lay  on  the  ebon 
floor,  and  among  them  coiled  the  serpent  that  had 
been  a  staff.  . 

Phra,  God  of  Light,  sank  to  his  daily  death  in  robes 
of  glory.  The  rough  limestone  cliffs  of  Karnak  rose 
from  the  molten  ruby  of  the  Nile  painted  with  the 
colors  of  the  Father's  sword,  the  rainbow.  A  thin 
veil  of  opalescent  mist  half  obscured  the  deep  pastels 
of  the  rich  monotonous  fields  of  the  Lower  Delta  and 
quickly  dissipated  as  the  Sun  God  sank  into  Aahlu,  the 
Pools  of  Peace.  The  shutters  of  the  day  were  closed, 
and  night  fell  in  a  sable  mantle,  lotus-studded. 

The  procession  of  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  appeared, 
winding  in  a  long  line  through  the  quiet  streets;  the 
clear  musical  chants  of  the  priests  ascended,  flutter- 
ing, to  the  single  tower  of  the  temple  of  Amen.  Here 
stood  Imhotep  the  Wise,  half  supporting  his  wizened 
form  on  the  parapet.  His  gaze  traveled  over  the  vast 
level  expanse  before  him  far  out  to  a  jumble  of  mud 
huts  by  the  river  and  to  a  half-finished  wall  con- 
structed of  bricks  without  straw. 

The  old  man's  expression  was  one  of  satisfaction; 
his  very  posture  denoted  an  untroubled  mind.  The 
sight  of  the  huts  and  the  wall  recalled  to  him  the  inci- 
dent of  the  afternoon,  and  he  laughed  raspingly,  like 
wind  blowing  through  dry  corn.  What  to  him,  father 
of  the  Pharoah,  were  the  rantings  of  a  demented  Jew  ? 

A  bell  sounded  slowly  below  him;  the  silence  was 
intensified  by  its  djdng  throb.  The  great  city 
stretched  beneath  the  watcher  in  the  tower,  its  myriad 
lights  challenging  the  Eyes  of  the  Gods  above.  Imho- 
tep  raised  his  arms  above  his  head.  He  gazed  a 
moment  in  silence  at  the  glory  above  him ;  then  quietly 
he  spoke: 

"Osiris,  light  of  the  world,  father  of  gods,  incline 
thine  ear  to  me  and  hear  my  praise.  Lift  the  curtains 
of  the  house  of  the  dead  and  heed  the  prayers  of  thy 
servants.  Lord  of  the  world,  light  of  the  spirits  of 
heaven,  utterer  of  blessings,  who  is  there  whose  mouth 
murmurs  not  of  thy  righteousness,  or  speaks  not  of 
thy  exaltation,  and  celebrates  not  thy  glory;    Osiris- 
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Phra,  son  of  Ilathor  and  brother  of  the  Moon,  at  night 
thou  diest ;  yet  art  thou  born  again  with  the  dawn  and 
comest  with  renewed  life  to  bless  thy  children.  On 
the  horizon  of  heaven  thou  dawnest !  The  pure  bolts 
of  heaven  thou  openest !  The  doors  of  heaven  thou 
openest!  Thou  liftest  up  thy  head  to  the  world! 
Thou  coverest  the  earth  with  a  bright  firmament  and 
settest  thine  ear  to  the  prayers  of  mankind." 

The  old  man's  seamed  face  had  taken  on  a  beatific 
look :  his  hard  old  eyes  had  softened,  yet  they  steeled 
again  in  another  instant.  He  leaned  over  the  parapet 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  Hebrew  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  seemed  that  he  saw  a  figure  emerge  steathily  from 
a  rude  hovel  and  rub  something  on  the  lintel  of  the 
door.  Others  appeared  from  other  houses  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  first.  Imhotep's  brow  con- 
tracte'd  at  the  puzzle,  but  after  a  moment  he  shrugged 
his  round  shoulders  and  turned  toward  the  east.  A 
•red  glow,  unnatural  and  ominous,  showed  close  to  the 
horizon.  The  father  of  the  Pharoah  touched  his  fore- 
head, eyes,  and  lips  reverently,  and  withdrew  to  the 
interior  of  the  temple. 


It  was  the  hour  after  midnight.  The  Hebrews, 
girded  for  travel,  waited  anxiously  in  the  streets  of 
their  settlement.  Moses,  his  head  bare  and  his  long 
beard  streaming  in  the  chilly  night-breeze,  was  stand- 
ing on  a  stone,  quite  evidently  engaged  in  instilling 
courage  into  the  faint  hearts  of  his  people. 

"And  Jehovah  spake  unto  me,  saying,  'I  will  go 
through  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  night,  and  will 
smite  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man 
and  beast;  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will 
execute  judgements  :  I  am  Jehovah  ! '  Hear,  ye  timid 
ones,  even  now  arises  the  waitings  of  the  Egyptians. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  temple  of  the  Pharoah ! ' ' 

From  the  night  came  the  sounds  of  grief  inexpress- 
ible. From  all  sides  rose  the  cries  of  the  smitten 
Egyptians.  The  aid  of  the  gods  was  invoked ;  the 
gods  were  cursed.  \Vomen  ran  into  the  streets  wail- 
ing; grief -stricken  fathers  stared  dazedly  at  the 
marching  Jews.  Behind  Moses  and  his  brother  they 
walked,  too  uncertain  or  too  fearful  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God  that  their  leaders  exhorted  them  to.  They 
huddled  close  together,  the  women  with  their  nakerl 


babies,  the  men  bent  under  the  weight  of  household 
goods.  They  were  unused  to  liberty,  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  leaders  blindly  and  in  silence. 

They  reached  the  temple.  As  Moses  began  the 
ascent  of  the  high  steps  Imhotep  appeared  supported 
between  two  priests.  His  worn  face  was  haggard,  his 
jaw  loose,  his  eyes  gleamed  feverishly  in  the  light  of 
his  retainer's  torches.  Beads  of  sweat  formed  on 
his  wrinkled  forehead  and  dripped  in  tiny  rivulets 
down  the  furrows  in  his  cheeks.  He  shrank  back 
when  Moses,  triumphant,  stood  before  him. 

"Go,  go,"  he  shrieked.  "Rise  up,  get  you  forth 
from  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel; 
go  and  serve  Yahweh,  as  ye  have  said.  Take  both 
your  flocks  and  your  herds  and  be  gone.  My  son, 
my  son  ! ' ' 

His  eyes  closed :  tears  forced  themselves  from  be- 
neath the  sunken  lids.  His  lips  quivered  upon  his 
clinched  teeth.  His  grief  shook  him  like  an  ague.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Moses,  gloating.  Agony  for 
the  years  of  agony  that  he  and  his  people  had  suf- 
fered ;  misery  for  misery,  grief  for  grief.  Ah !  it  was 
almost  worth  those  decades  of  suffering  to  see  the 
suffering  of  this  persecutor,  this  son  and  father  of 
tyrants. 

"Why  tarry  ye!"  cried  the  father  of  the  dead 
Pharoah.  "  Go !  Take  gold  and  jewels  and  raiment 
and  get  thee  hence,  thee  and  thy  accused  race  and  thy 
god  of  demons.     Go ! " 

Exhausted,  the  broken  man  sank  back  into  the  arms 
nf  the  priests.  Moses  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  pity  struggled  with  hate  and  contempt. 
Pity  conquered ;  he  choked  back  the  scathing  speech 
that  he  had  intended  to  make,  and  turning  to  the 
silently  waiting  mass  of  Hebrews  he  said  gently : 

"Go,  my  people.  Accept  the  gifts  of  the  Egyptians, 
both  the  gold  and  the  jewels,  and  let  us  leave  this 
land,  glorifying  Jehovah  for  our  deliverance." 

The  Hebrews  stirred.  The  might y  mass  began  to 
move.  Toward  the  east  they  headed  where  faint 
golden  light  promised  them  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  of  freedom.  As  the  last  of  the  exiles  passed  sing- 
Lng  from  t  he  court  of  the  temple,  Osiris-Phra.  the 
sun,  lord  of  the  universe,  giver  of  life,  cast  his  first 
brilliant  rays  over  the  silent  Egyptians.  And  they 
greeted  him  with  curses. 
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The  Impelling  Motive 

(An  Interview  "With  a  Chronic  Shacker) 
Bv  Alton  B.  Gibson 


WHEN  I  entered  his  room,  I  was  almost  stifled 
by  the  dull  sickening  smell  of  dead  tobacco 
smoke  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  Bando- 
line and  Sta-comb.  On  the  table  was  a  little  viol  of 
pink  tea,  a  small  dish  with  the  remains  of  some  Angel 
cake  on  it,  and  a  neatly  autographed  cigarette,  cork 
tipped  and  delicately  perfumed.  The  dresser  was 
littered  with  every  toilet  article  imaginable,  and 
would  have  smelled,  but  for  the  artificiality  of  it,  like 
a  miniature  flower  garden.  The  walls  of  the  room 
bore  evidence  of  the  work  of  a  sentimental  tenant ;  the 
pictures  hanging  thereon  were  of  beautiful  girls  and 
handsome  men  in  sentimental,  moonlight  poses.  Here 
and  there  a  poem  expressing  a  soft  sentiment  broke 
the  montony  of  the  pictures,  but  one  could  almost 
imagine  them  to  be  the  words  of  the  men  and  women 
pictured.  I  sat  down  in  a  cushioned  chair  and  waited. 
My  visit  was  not  unexpected ;  so  I  was  not  long  in 
waiting.  When  the  Chronic  Shacker  entered,  we  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  business  in  hand,  my  part  of 
which  was  to  direct  this  question  at  him,  "What  is 
the  impelling  motive  that  drives  young  men  to  the 
shack  every  night .?" 

His  first  reply  was  in  the  language  of  The  Seven 
Beasts,  "Come  and  see,"  but  pinned  to  a  more  de- 
tailed answer  he  proved  very  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive. 

"When  I  came  to  Trinity  College,"  he  began,  "I 
was  ill  versed  in  the  ways  of  womankind,  and  I  had 
come  to  get  an  education,  not  a  narrow  one,  but  one 
that  would  fit  me  to  go  out  and  face  life  from  every 
angle.  I  reasoned  that  an  education  would  never  be 
completed  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tactics 
of  woman ;  so  I  started  going  to  the  Shack.  Since  that 
time  I  have  fallen  victim  to  women's  tactics  many 
times,  but  I  have  never  fathomed  them,  for  each 
woman  has  an  entirely  different  set. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  Kipling  had  inoculated 
me  with  the  idea  that  I  could  tell  a  vamp  from  the 
real  article;  consequently  I  affected  experience  and 
later  realized  it.  The  first  girl  was,  I  believed,  as 
innocent  as  girls  are  made,  but  on  the  second  call  she 


permitted  a  kiss.     Immediately  the  words  of  Kipling 

came  to  me, 

'  My  son,  if  a  woman  deny  thee  and  scuffingly  bid  thee 

give  o'er 
Yet  lip  meets  lip  in  the  lastward — get  out !   She  has 

been  there  before. ' 
She  had  done  all  the  denying  imaginable,  and  yet 
she  had  yielded.  I  thanked  my  stars  that  I  had  read 
Kipling,  but  I  failed  to  get  out.  Instead  of  taking 
Kipling's  advice  I  punned  on  his  lines  something 
after  this  manner, 

My  son,  if  she  offer  to  kiss  thee,  being  sad  for  the  lov- 
ing she's  missed, 
Take  her  kisses  my  boy,  praising  Allah.    The  girl  was 
ordained  to  be  kissed." 

The  Chronic  Shacker  paused  a  moment  while  he 
labored  with  his  massage  then  continued,  'Kipling 
also  said  that  a  girl  who  allowed  a  kiss  to  come  tumble- 
wise  has  never  been  kissed  before.  Well,  the  second 
girl  was  she.  She  proved,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
sponge  for  a  gullable  gump,  and  with  her  I  came  to 
the  realization  that  I  had  not  learned  about  women 
from  Mr.  Kipling.  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  been 
shacking  regularly,  nor  did  I  have  any  inclination  to 
cease  after  this  truth  had  dawned  on  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  reached  the  point  spoken  of  by  Bill 
Nye,  or  some  other  eminent  authority,  where  the  sight 
of  women's  apparel  in  a  show  window  caused  me  to 
grow  sick  at  heart  and  wonder  if  I  might  not  be  miss- 
ing the  woman  that  Heaven  had  ordained  for  me. 

"Do  you  think  that  this  applies  to  all  Chronic 
Shackers?"  I  asked. 

Probably  not,"  he  replied,  "some  shackers,  in  all 
probabilities  do  not  come  in  contact  with  either  of 
these  types  of  girls,  but  they  do  meet  the  third  type, 
and  she  is  more  fatal  than  either  of  the  others. ' ' 

I  waited  without  comment  while  the  Chronic 
Shacker  went  to  the  mirror  and  arranged  a  hair  that 
was  slightly  offside.  I  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
little  nervous  breaks  with  which  his  conversation  was 
punctuated  and  to  his  frequent  visits  to  the  window 
which  looked  towards  the  Shack. 
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"The  third  type,"  he  continued,  "neither  kisses 
with  or  without  provocation.  She  intimates  love  and 
practices  deceit.  One  swears  that  he  cares  nothing 
for  her  and  that  he- can  stop  going  to  see  her  any  time 
that  he  wishes  to,  but  he  never  wishes  to  stop.  One 
spends  the  whole  night  dreaming  of  what  he  will  say 
to  her  next  day,  and,  when  he  sees  her  next  day,  he 
forgets  all  that  he  dreamed.  She  strings  men  on  the 
thread  of  a  hoped-for  kiss,  and,  when  that  breaks, 
they  cling  on  the  memorj'  of  a  sweet,  but  vanished 
dream.  One  imagines  that  her  every  frown  is  for 
them  and  her  every  smile  for  the  other  fellow.  To 
stop  going  is  out  of  the  cpaestion,  and  to  go  is  a 
torture. ' ' 

"Are  you  describing  an  individual  or  a  type?"  I 
asked. 

"Both,"  he  replied.  "Each  man  sees  in  his  own 
particular  girl  these  qualities.  To  another  man  she 
may  be  either  of  the  first  two  types,  but  to  prove  that 
to  the  Chronic  Shacker  would  require  the  audit  of  the 
Gods." 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  yours,"  I  asked. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  he  replied,  "nor  would 
it  make  any  material  difference.  In  my  eyes  she  can 
do  no  evil." 

"Does  it  not  tire  you  to  go  to  the  Shack  every 
night,"  I  ventured. 

In  reply  he  lifted  the  lid  of  his  trunk  and  took  out 
a  sheet  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  me.  "This  was 
my  sentiment  on  the  question  last  night,"  he  said.     I 
opened  the  sheet  and  read, 
"Tonight  I  feel  'twould  do  me  good  to  rest, 

To  take  the  sleep  that  I  so  sadly  lack, 
But  list,  a  voice  from  out  the  west 

A  co-ed  calls  me  to  the  old  Frau  Shack. 

(Not  old  in  years,  but  in  experience  ripe; 

But  few,  the  years  that  tell  upon  its  walls, 
But  oh,  the  tunes  that  it  has  learned  to  like, 

And  oh,   the  thoughts  that  wander  through  its 
halls.) 

Gone  are  my  dreams  of  sleep  and  thoughts  of  rest, 
'Twas  but  a  fantasy,  no  need  to  drowse ; 

Give  me  my  shirt !    Ah  boy,  the  very  best 
My  weary  heart  must  make  my  lady  vows. 


To  hold  tonight  her  quivering  hand  in  mine 

Were  worth  an  hour  of  sleep  'tho  dreams  lull  me; 

To  tell  again  my  love  as  red  as  wine 

Were  worth  the  hours  of  all  the  nights  to  be." 

There  was  a  sound  like  the  stirring  of  mush.  The 
Chronic  Shacker  turned  from  the  window,  glanced  at 
his  watch,  then  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  and  made  his 
exit  mumbling  something  about  a  date. 

When  I  got  up  to  go,  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  open 
volume  of  Kipling  and  upon  these  words, 

"A  fool  there  was." 

"Mr.  Kipling  wasn't  so  far  wrong  after  all,"  I 
thought. 

***** 

Tonight  as  I  sit  by  my  window  in  Jarvis  whilst 
without  the  Goddess  of  Night  holds  the  campus  under 
her  magic  sway,  I  see  a  man  and  maid,  in  the  soft 
moon  light,  walking  slowly  down  The  Trail  of  the 
Long  Leaf  Pine.  The  Goddess  with  womanly  intui- 
tion breathes  over  the  face  of  the  moon  a  mantle  of 
gray  which  dims  the  vision  but  which  detracts  not  at 
all  from  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

"Well  'tiz  well." 


Stars 

T  FEAR  the  tiny  vastness  of  the  stars; 

I  bow  before  their  gay  solemnity 
Their  ringing,  unvoiced  anthems.    The  low  plea 
They  murmur,  leaning  through  night's  prison  bars 
Is  like  the  sound  of  lightly  swept  guitars, 
Gossamer  whisperings  of  mournful  glee. 
The  deep  breath  of  their  broad  tranquillity 
Appals  me;  they  to  me  are  avatars 
Of  the  Unmeasurable's  thoughts,  the  ghosts 
Of  ghostly  flames.     They  whisper,  each  to  each 
And  point  at  me  with  stately,  arched  browed  scorn. 
I  fear  the  awful  majesty  of  hosts 
Of  little  gleams,  xchose  marble  beings  reach 
Back,  past  the  night  the  universe  was  born. 

C.  D.  el  M. 
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Flights  of  Fancy 


By  Sophia  Rtman 


I  NEVER  did  have  any  use  for  my  appendix, 
either  figuratively  or  actually.  So,  while  the 
nurses  were  getting  me  ready  to  have  it  removed, 
I  wasted  no  regret  over  loosing  it.  I  worried  more 
about  the  loss  of  time  from  certain  courses  in  the 
natural  sciences  in  which  I  had  recently  become  inter- 
ested. The  last  thing  I  remember  worrying  about, 
however,  was  my  inability  to  understand  or  appreciate 
them  because  of  my  meager  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  them. 


One  morning  I  woke  up  in  Moscow  where  I  had 
been  for  some  time.  I  felt  a  little  dizzy ;  my  head  was 
light  and  airy.  I  supposed  the  dizziness  to  be  caused 
by  the  extreme  heat.  I  lay  in  bed  for  a  while  and 
thought  of  home.  It  had  been  two  centuries  since  I 
had  left  the  United  States,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
how  things  were  looking  back  in  North  Carolina. 

"Since  I  began  doing  research  work  for  the  W.  R. 
T.  Scientific  Society,  I  have  travelled  all  over  this 
globe, — from  one  part  of  it  to  another,"  I  mused. 
"Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  confined  my  wanderings 
to  the  earth.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  diminutive 
whirling  ball  and  go  over  to  one  of  the  larger  planets 
that  are  always  passing  by." 

As  I  lay  thinking  thus,  my  maid,  a  little  Chinese 
girl,  came  in  with  her  arms  full  of  mail. 

"Look  through  the  letters,  and  if  there  are  any 
from  the  W.  R.  T.  Society,  hand  them  to  me, ' '  I  told 
her.  ' '  I  have  no  time  to  read  letters  from  all  over  the 
world. ' ' 

"Oui,  Mademoiselle,"  she  answered  in  excellent 
French.  (At  that  time  all  Chinese  women  were 
highly  educated.  French  being  a  subject  demanded 
by  their  traditions  of  culture,  all,  even  the  laun- 
dresses, spoke  it.) 

I  opened  the  letter  she  gave  me  and  began  to  read  it. 

"Banzai!"  (translated  Hurrah)  I  cried  in 
Japanese. 

It  had  come  at  last.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society 
had  written  to  tell  me  that,  as  a  reward  for  my  treatise 
on  the  fourth  dimension,  I  had  been  unanimously 
elected  representative  to  go  to  Mars  to  procure  some 


data  on  the  ingenuous  and  intricate  canals  which  her 
inhabitants  had  constructed.  This  news  filled  me 
with  profound  joy,  followed  by  overwhelming  de- 
pression at  the  thought  that  it  would  be  at  least  a 
century  before  I  could  return  to  the  earth  and  visit 
my  people.  I  finally  decided  that  I  would  make  a 
flying  trip  home,  and  then  persuade  my  brother  who 
was  an  aviator,  to  carry  me  to  Mars  in  his  airplane. 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  I  did  not  delay  long 
enough  to  hunt  up  a  time  table.  I  was  all  afire  to  be 
off.  The  trains  in  Russia  were  always  being  stopped 
.by  Bolshevists;  so  I  left  my  maid  to  follow  while  I 
started  on  foot.  The  Turks,  as  fierce  as  usual,  were 
carving  up  Southern  Europe,  and  it  was  neither  safe 
nor  expedient  to  try  to  reach  America  via  any  part 
of  Southern  Europe;  so  I  decided  to  take  the  pro- 
verbial ' '  long  way  'round ' '  and  go  through  the  north- 
ern countries. 

I  walked  across  Russia,  waded  through  Bering 
Straits,  climbed  over  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  Norway,  just  as  the  mid- 
night sun  was  coming  up  over  the  hills. 

And  what  a  picture  it  made!  I  must  pause  in 
recounting  my  travels  just  long  enough  to  comment 
on  its  beauty.  The  rim  of  the  sun  was  just  visible 
behind  the  tallest  trees.  In  every  direction  from  it, 
long  stretches  of  rainbow  colors  shot  up  into  the  sky. 
The  light  itself,  given  off  as  the  huge  round  object 
swung  into  the  west,  was  of  a  bluish-looking  radiance 
which  gave  the  people,  gathered  to  watch  the  miracle, 
a  death-like  hue.  Watching  the  faces  around  me,  I 
suddenly  made  a  discovery  which  I  knew  would 
revolutionize  the  astronomical  world.  I  had  noticed 
that  the  faces  of  some  of  the  women  were  literally 
black. 

"Rouge  and  mercury."  I  uttered  aloud  in  my 
astonishment.  Several  people  turned  to  see  if  I  had 
completely  gone  crazy.  They  evidently  did  not  see 
any  connection.  To  me,  there  was  a  perfectly  obvi- 
ous connection.  I  knew  that  red  objects  turned  black 
under  a  mercury  light.  The  faces  of  several  of  the 
women  were  as  black  as  Erebus.  The  light  from  the 
sun  had  caused  the  phenomenon.     The  physical  com- 
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position  of  the  midnight   sun   was  plain,  everyday 

mercury.  I  marvelled  that  no  one  had  ever  dis- 
covered it  before.  I  resolved  to  keep  my  discovery 
quiet  and  to  disclose  it  in  a  meeting  of  the  W.  R.  T. 
Society  with  the  suddenness  and  force  of  a  bombshell 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  its  members. 

As  I  stood  contemplating  how  Michaelson's  meas- 
urement of  Betelegeuse  would  appear  in  the  light  of 
my  own  discovery,  I  noticed  that  a  fiendish  looking 
Turk  disengaged  himself  from  the  crowd  and  calmly 
and  quietly  began  to  peer  into  the  sea  of  faces.  I 
knew  intuitively  that  he  was  looking  for  me,  but  I 
thought  I  would  perhaps  escape  him.  No  such  luck. 
He  saw  me.  Then  letting  out  an  Indian  warwhoop, 
he  grabbed  a  spiked  club  of  the  prehistoric  ages  and 
started  on  a  mad  run  for  me.  I  had  been  taking  a 
great  deal  of  physical  culture  with  the  natives  of 
Africa;  so  I  was  in  good  condition  for  a  race.  The 
Turk  chased  me  all  through  Norway  and  Sweden, 
across  into  Denmark,  and  down  into  German}'.  The 
people  whom  we  passed  stopped  occasionally  to  stare 
at  us,  but  such  a  sight  was  so  common  that  they 
leisurely  and  languidly  continued  their  progress  with 
perhaps  only  a  question  mark  in  their  minds  as  to 
the  outcome. 

I  led  my  pursuer  all  over  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  and  back  again.  Finally,  I  began  to  perceive 
his  design.  It  burst  upon  me  like  a  sudden  clap  of 
thunder.  He  was  slowly  driving  me  into  Southern 
Europe  so  that  the  Turks  could  surround  me  and  take 
from  me  rny  precious  manuscript  on  Russian  Noodles. 
The  manuscript  was  in  my  hand, — had  been  in  fact, 
ever  since  I  had  completed  it,  for  I  was  afraid  to  trust 
it  out  of  my  hands.  I  ate  with  it,  slept  with  it, 
travelled  with  it,  and  now  I  was  fleeing  with  it,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  eat  it  before  I  would  allow  it 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  scientific  enemy,  and  it 
seemed  that  I  would  have  to  carry  out  my  resolution, 
for  the  sly  Turk  was,  somehow,  hedging  me  in  and 
driving  me  straight  for  Venice,  Turkish  military 
headquarters.  I  determined  not  to  go  to  Venice. 
That  Turk  would  never  get  me  there  alive.  I  would 
commit  suicide  by  jumping  off  a  peak  of  the  Alps; 
but  I  would  never  go  to  Venice. 

Suddenly,  in  my  headlong  flight,  I  noticed  a  famil- 
iar stream.  It  was  the  Danube  as  blue  as  ever.  It 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  was  in  Eastern  Europe,  only 
a  couple  of  countries  from  Turkey  in  Europe.     I 


knew  I  must  soon  find  a  place  of  refuge;  so  I  looked 
around  to  see  if  I  might,  by  any  chance,  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  King's  palace.  Yes,  there  it  was, 
peacefully  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  whose 
waters  were  reflected  the  rays  of  the  moon.  It 
dawned  upon  me  that  it  must  be  night.  However, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  supposed  that  it  did  not 
matter.  Anyhow,  I  could  explain  to  the  King,  and  he 
ould  overlook  my  unconventionally.  Action,  not 
thought,  was  of  prime  importance.  I  bounded  up  the 
steps  of  the  palace,  three  steps  at  a  time,  until  I 
reached  the  top ;  then  I  stopped,  caught  my  breath, 
and  walked  to  the  door.  I  leisurely  rang  the  bell  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened.  Calm,  con- 
fident, unruffled,  I  stood.  I  turned  to  look  back  at 
my  enemy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  his  club  rest- 
ing beside  him  and  his  mouth  wide  open  he  had 
halted.  The  door  of  the  palace  swung  back,  and  the 
footman  stood  bent  double  waiting  for  me  to  pass  in. 
I  smiled  kindly  at  my  vexed  pursuer  and  stepped 
across  the  threshold.  Instead  of  feeling  my  feet 
upon  solid  floor,  I  felt  nothing  under  them.  I  was 
precipitated  headlong  into  a  pit.  I  kept  falling,  fall- 
ing, falling.  Occasionally,  I  clutched  at  the  sides, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  was  destined  to  a  death  equal  to 
that  prepared  for  the  victim  in  The  Pit  and  Pen- 
dulum. 

Since  I  continued  to  descend  but  never  to  reach 
bottom,  I  began  to  muse,  "If  this  keeps  on  until  I 
fall  eleven  miles  below  the  earth's  surface,  I  shall  stop 
falling.  The  air  at  that  depth  is  so  dense  that  a 
person  will  float  in  it;  so  I  shall  perhaps  experience 
the  sensation  of  floating  in  air." 

And  sure  enough,  I  soon  ceased  to  fall.  I  had 
reached  the  eleven  mile  limit.  I  was  floating  in  air. 
The  sensation  was  not  altogether  unpleasant,  and  I 
soon  began  to  enjoy  the  novelty.  After  floating 
around  for  a  while,  I  observed  that  a  figure,  which 
like  myself  was  floating,  had  joined  me.  I  turned  to 
speak,  and  there  leering  at  me  was  the  diabolical 
visage  of  the  Turk.  He  grabbed  my  wrist,  drew  a 
knife  from  his  belt,  and  raised  it  to  stab  me.  I 
wrenched  myself  free  from  his  grasp,  but  too  late. 
He  stabbed  me  in  the  side  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
succeeded  in  freeing  myself.  With  a  wild  cry  of  pain, 
I  plunged  through  the  air. 

"There,  there.     Be  still.     You  mustn't  jump  like 
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that.  You  are  liable  to  hurt  yourself,"  a  pleasant 
voice  said. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a  white-capped  nurse  bend- 
ing over  me.    "Is  he  gone?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  He  is  gone.  There  is  no  one  with  you 
but  me,"  she  answered  sweetly. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  side.  It  was  bandaged. 
"Then  he  really  stabbed  me?"  I  questioned. 


"No,  you  have  not  been  stabbed,"  she  told  me. 
"Don't  you  remember?    You  were, — " 

I  did  not  allow  her  to  finish.  "Sure,  I  remember," 
I  said.  "I  have  had  my  appendix  amputated,  and  I 
am  just  coming  from  under  the  influence  of  ether." 
I  proudly  informed  her. 

"That  is  exactly  right.  How  did  you  ever  guess 
it?"  she  marvelled. 


The  Events  in  the  History  of  the 
Lowries  ij6g-i832 


;  Winner  of  Southern  History  Prize) 
J.  J.  Parriss 


IN  1769,  James  Lowrie,  a  tall  well-proportioned 
Indian,  settled  in  Robeson  County.  He  was  of 
the  Tuscarora  tribe,  with  some  Croatan  blood. 
At  this  time  Robeson  was  a  part  of  Bladen  County. 
James  Lowrie  bought  a  track  of  land  of  one  hundred 
acres  from  William  Fort.  This  was  granted  to  Port 
by  King  George  II  in  1738.  The  land  was  settled  and 
cultivated  by  James  Lowrie  and  is  now  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  Colonel  Archibald  McEachern. 

It  is  said  that  Lowrie  resided  near  the  present 
homeplace  of  Colonel  McEachern,  which  was  in  the 
proximity  of  the  swamp.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  home  of  Lowrie  was  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  or 
whether  he  lived  farther  in  the  interior.  However, 
it  is  known  that  there  was  a  ford  immediately  in  front 
of  his  house.  Lowrie  lived  here,  raising  cattle  and 
farming,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  he  kept 
a  tavern.  James  Lowrie  came  to  Robeson  County 
from  Bute  County,  now  Franklin  and  Warren  coun- 
ties. All  of  the  Lowries  were  descended  from  James 
Lowrie. 

There  are  peculiar  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  outlaw  band  which  do  not  in  any  way 
correspond  with  the  later  deeds  of  the  gang.  James 
Lowrie 's  father  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  His  father  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  in  the  state  of  Virginia  when  that  state 
became  a  member  of  the  union  after  the  Constitu- 
tional convention.  He  was  ever  after  known  as  Judge 
Lowrie.     He  was  very  old  when  he  became  judge. 


Judge  Lowrie  was  of  Cavalier  and  Indian  stock  and 
was  characterized  by  refinement  of  manner,  a  tall 
and  commanding  personal  appearance,  urbane, 
courtly,  and  genteel  in  his  whole  accompaniment. 
James  Lowrie  married  a  half-breed  Tuscarora  Indian 
(Sarah  Kearsey),  and  from  this  marriage  all  the 
Lowries  in  Robeson  County  trace  their  descent. 

The  preceding  statements  are  not  merely  current 
rumors  but  are  based  upon  facts  related  by  James 
Lowrie  himself.  They  were  corroborated  by  Silas 
Atkins,  who  came  to  Robeson  County  with  James 
Lowrie ;  they  have  also  been  confirmed  by  the  late 
Neil  Brown,  who  lived  at  Richland  Swamp,  by  Rev- 
erend A.  Smith,  Sampson  Bridgers,  and  by  Nathan, 
Henry,  and  John  Thompson,  prominent  citizens  of 
that  section. 

James  Lowrie  had  three  sons:  William,  Thomas, 
and  James.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  William  joined  the  colors  in  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. He  served  under  the  command  of  the 
notorious  Whig,  Colonel  Thomas  Robeson,  after  whom 
Robeson  County  was  named.  William  proved  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  white  sol- 
diers and  engaging  in  every  battle  fought  by  Colonel 
Robeson.  One  day,  while  piloting  some  men  across 
Drowning  Creek  after  the  massacre  at  Piney  Bottom, 
in  Cumberland  County,  William  Lowrie  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  left  arm  from  a  Tory  named 
McPherson,  which  necessitated  his  being  out  of  the 
service  for  some  time. 
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The  other  two  sons,  Thomas  and  James,  were  too 
young  for  the  service.  Their  father  evidently  sided 
with  the  Whigs  in  spirit,  although  he  never  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict.  He  lived  very  close  to 
McPaul's  mill,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Tories  for  the 
surrounding  district.  James  Lowrie  was  disliked  by 
the  Tories,  probably  because  his  son  fought  with  the 
Whigs.  Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  prejudice 
became  so  strong  against  him  that  he  had  to  leave. 
He  took  up  his  abode  on  Drowning  Creek,  near  the 
home  of  his  old  friend,  Silas  Atkins.  His  immediate 
home  was  called  the  Harper  Ferry  place.  He  kept 
an  inn  here  and  also  a  grocery  store.  He  lived  at  the 
Harper  Ferry  place  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  James 
Lowrie  left  all  his  land  anil  negroes  to  his  children 
and  a  good  name  to  his  posterity. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  James  Lowrie  the  district 
around  his  farm  began  to  build  up.  This  district  was 
known  as  Scuffletown.  Colonel  Vick,  merchandising 
at  Fair  Bluff  in  James  Lowrie 's  time,  was  the  author 
of  this  unique  name.  His  reason  for  naming  it  Scuf- 
fletown was  due  to  the  congregating  of  the  half-breeds 
around  his  store  and  their  imbibing  too  freely  of 
liquor,  thus  causing  quarrels  and  a  perpetual  scuffle 
for  existence.  Scuffletown  was  a  wild  place,  and  its 
name  does  not  belie  its  people. 

This  part  of  Robeson  County  was  doubtless  settled 
first  by  the  ancestors  of  these  Indians,  probably  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  soil.  The  Lumber 
River  overflows  during  wet  weather  and  floods  all  the 
swamp  and  lowlands.  In  the  summer  the  swamps  are 
rich  with  the  verdure  of  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  the 
forests  along  the  river  are  also  thick  with  cypress,  oak. 
and  many  other  native  trees.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  hills  surrounding  Scuffletown,  contrasting  with 
the  low  swamp  lands.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  were 
great  lovers  of  tobacco  and  would  often  accost  a 
stranger  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  weed.  The  approach 
to  Scuffletown  is  very  hard  and  difficult  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  its  paths  and  byways. 

If  a  stranger  wishes  to  visit  a  Scuffletown  shanty, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  public  road  and  go 
by  some  path  unknown  to  the  stranger.  The  shanty 
and  adjacent  ground  is  usually  enclosed  with  a  pine 
rail  fence.  The  land  is  very  poor.  In  the  center  of 
the  ground  stands  a  shanty,  constructed  of  pine  poles, 
notched  one  above  the  other.  After  the  poles  reach  a 
height  of  ten  feet,  they  are  covered  with  pine  boards. 
The  chimney  is  built  of  clay  and  sticks.     It  is  very 


rare  to  see  one  of  these  houses  containing  any 
windows.  The  well  is  directly  back  of  the  house.  The 
Indians  always  cut  numerous  peep-holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  shanties  as  a  precaution  against  approaching 
toes.  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  on  the  outside  of 
the  house,  will  be  found  a  half  barrel,  sawed  off  and 
se1  up  on  boards,  one  foot,  above  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  soap.  The  few  acres  of  land  are 
planted  in  corn  and  rice  which  grow  sparsely  and 
mature  sparsely.  The  other  half  of  the  barrel  is  used 
for  a  washtub.  A  poor,  half  fed  dog  acts  as  guardian 
sentinel  for  the  household. 

There  are  usually  from  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  yard.  The  bed  is  made  on  the 
floor  (generally  on  the  ground).  There  are  two  or 
three  stools  to  sit  on ;  no  rooms  in  the  cabin ;  one  com- 
partment composing  the  whole  building.  The  above 
statements  are  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the 
Indians,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  Oxen- 
dines,  however,  lived  in  better  style  and  were  well- 
to-do  people  in  that  section.  The  Lowries  also  lived 
comfortably,  some  of  them  being  good  carpenters  and 
mechanics. 

The  traits  of  the  Indian  are  peculier  and  eccentric. 
Sometimes  he  assumes  a  religious  aspect  as  solemn  and 
austere  as  the  most  stolid  Puritan  could  desire.  At 
other  times  he  plunges  into  the  most  degenerating  ex- 
cesses, contrary  to  all  ethics.  A  wild  desire  for  spirit- 
ous  liquors  was  the  chief  propensity  of  the  race.  Due 
to  their  drunkenness  they  often  quarreled,  cutting  and 
oftentimes  shooting  each  other.  Notwithstanding 
these  immoral  practices,  a  great  majority  of  the 
Indians  join  either  the  Methodist  or  the  Baptist 
Church.  Many  of  them  study  for  the  ministry,  and. 
after  becoming  ordained,  accept  churches  in  their  own 
district.  They  always  preach  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  which  is  characteristic  of  their  race.  Since 
the  Civil  War  these  Indians  have  shut  their  doors 
against  all  white  ministers,  allowing  only  the  preach- 
ers of  their  own  race  to  occupy  their  pulpits. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Lowrie  history,  and 
forming  the  background  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
murderous  deeds  of  the  Lowries,  is  the  well-known 
and  much  talked-of  Scuffletown.  Scuffletown  is  located 
northwest  of  the  center  of  Robeson  County.  The 
Central  I  larolina  Railroad  cut  the  district  in  two  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  This  district  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  branches,  swamps,  and  bays;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  great  swamp  region  of  North  Caro- 
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lina.  The  Lowrie  gang  never  committed  a  murder 
north  of  this  railroad,  which  divides  the  County.  The 
boldest  robberies  occurred  south  of  this  line  and  also 
the  most  daring  murders.  The  robbers  had  their 
camp  on  Back  Swamp,  about  ten  miles  from  Inman's 
Bridge,  across  the  Lumber  River. 

When  the  Scotch  began  to  migrate  into  Robeson 
County  in  the  year  1747,  the  ancestors  of  the  Lock- 
lears,  Revels,  Cumhos,  and  Chavis  of  today  were 
living  where  their  descendants  now  live.  Soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  Lowries  moved  into  Robe- 
son County  and  built  on  the  place  now  known  as  the 
Harper  Ferry  Place.  They  kept  a  ferry  there  across 
the  Lumber  River.  Later  the  Ransoms  came  into  the 
County  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  immediate  dis- 
trict (later  known  as  Scuffletown).  The  Woods  came 
from  Sampson  County,  the  Oxendines  from  Franklin, 
also  the  Cummins,  Brayboys,  and  Gians;  along  with 
these  semi-aborigines  came  the  Bells,  Jacobs,  Hunts, 
and  Dials.  These  people  formed  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  intermarrying ;  however,  the  race  growing  out 
of  these  marriages  was  essentially  a  homogeneous  one, 
characterized  by  straight  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones, 
straight  backs,  and  great  muscular  power.  "Traces 
of  the  Indian  and  Anglo-Saxon  can  be  found  in  the 
contour  of  their  faces  and  observed  in  their  demeanor 
and  deportment,"  As  a  race  they  are  very  supersti- 
tious, believing  in  ghosts,  elves,  and  goblins.  Their 
race  is  very  prolific ;  some  of  the  women  bear  as  many 
as  sixteen  children :  in  fact,  a  family  of  twelve  is  a 
common  occurrence.  These  people  live  to  be  very  old, 
notwithstanding-  their  love  for  drink. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scuffletown  are  indeed  a  wild 
sort.  The  court  of  Robeson  County  was  forced  to  add 
on  extra  dockets  every  year  to  its  already  heavy 
schedule,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cases 
from  Scuffletown.  This  increased  docket  so  incum- 
bered the  County  finances  that  the  tax  rate  of  Robe- 
son County  was  continually  above  its  normal  mark. 
Mrs.  Norment  suggests  this  paraphrase  from  Cicero  as 
a  fit  epithet  against  the  people  of  Scuffletown.  "How 
long,  O  Scuffletonians,  will  you  abuse  our  patience." 
These  inhabitants  of  Scuffletown  were  certainly  a 
peculiar  lot ;  on  the  one  hand  righteous  and  pious,  at 
times  they  wandered  into  the  immoral  vicissitudes  of 
life,  entirely  the  reciprocal  quality  of  what  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  before  intermarrying  into 
such  a  conglomeration  of  humanity.  In  1872  Adjut- 
ant-General   Gorman    visited    Scuffletown    and    later 


reported  on  the  conditions  he  found  there.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  poverty  was  very  prevalent  among 
the  Indians  and  also  that  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
Croatans  influenced  their  mental  powers  for  the  bad. 
He  made  a  canvass  of  the  district  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  robber  band,  but 
in  every  case  the  inhabitants  absolutely  refused  to 
betray  their  kinsmen.  They  always  professod  igno- 
rance. The  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Indians 
themselves  caused,  as  much  as  anything  else,  the  fail- 
ure to  capture  the  gang  sooner  than  it  really  was 
captured. 

After  the  death  of  James  Lowrie,  his  son,  William, 
married  Betty  Locklear,  a  half-breed  Tuscarora 
Indian.  Thomas  Lowrie,  his  second  son,  married 
Nancy  Deas,  a  white  woman.  James  Lowrie,  his  third 
son,  never  married.  Allen  Lowrie,  a  son  of  William, 
married  Polly  Cumba,  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
descent,  He  reared  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  four  of  his  sons,  Henry  Berrie,  Steve, 
Thomas,  and  William  Lowrie,  were  members  of  the 
robber  band,  who  committed  the  numerous  crimes  in 
Robeson  County  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  other  four  sons,  according  to  fairly 
accurate  reports,  did  not  participate  in  the  crimes 
with  their  brothers.  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  gang,  and,  curiously  enough, 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  band.  There  were  two  other 
members  of  the  band  who  were  related  to  the  Lowries 
by  marriage :  Calvin  and  Henderson  Oxendine,  lineally 
descended  from  the  mother  of  the  Lowrie  brothers. 
Mrs.  Norment  in  her  history  of  the  Lowries  relates  a 
very  interesting  event  in  connection  with  John 
Strong,  the  father  of  Boss  and  Andrew  Strong. 
Strong  was  attending  the  fall  term  of  the  Robeson 
County  Superior  Court  when  he  was  recognized  by 
John  Kelly  and  was  forthwith  addressed  as  Gorman, 
his  real  name.  Strong  replied,  however,  that  his 
name  was  not  Gorman.  Kelly  told  him  to  get  out  of 
the  County  because  he  was  a  villain,  having  killed  a 
man  in  Alamance  County,  Strong  had  fled  to  Robeson 
County  to  save  his  neck  and  had  later  changed  his 
name.  The  other  members  of  the  robber  band  con- 
nected with  the  Lowries  by  family  ties  were  William 
Chavis  and  George  Applewhite.  There  were  only 
three  of  the  robber  band  not  connected  with  the 
Lowries  through  marriage.  These  were  Zach  Mc- 
Laughlin, a  low  bred  man  of  Scottish  descent,  and 
Shoemaker  John,  a  negro. 
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General  Gorman   and   Mrs.   Normenl    give  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  robbers.     Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  was  the  chief  of  the  gang,    lie  was  of  mixed 
blood,  being  the  grandson  of  James  Lowrie.     lie  was 
part    Tuscarora    and    part    Cavalier.      lie    was    very 
handsome   when  he   was   dressed  up.     His  skin  was 
somewhat  copper  in  color  and  was  affected  neither  by 
cold  nor  heat.     A  crescent-shaped  sear  under  his  left 
eye  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  coffee-pot  when 
Lowrie    was    a    child.     The    lineaments    of    his   face 
express  the  highest  degree  of  firmness,  courage,  and 
decision  of  character.    He  seldom  talked  and  was  very 
reticent  in  his  general  appearance.     His  conversation 
was  never  very  intelligent,  he  always  talking  like  an 
illiterate.    His  theme  was  usually  of  nature  or  human 
nature.    He  was  constantly  smiling,  and.  when  he  was 
angry,  his  smile  was  the  smile  of  a  demon.    He  wore  a 
dark  goatee ;  his  hair  was  black  and  straight.    He  was 
twenty-six  years  old,   about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  and  weighed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
He  was  well  knit  and  very  active.     Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  was  careless  in  his  dress,  usually  wearing  calf- 
skin boots,  a  felt  hat,  a  woolen  coat  and  breeches.    He 
was  never  known  to  be  intoxicated  but  always  carried 
whiskey  in  his  pocket.   He  went  heavily  armed,  carry- 
ing a  knife  and  a  double-barrelled  shotgun.     He  was 
ready  at  any  time  for  a  long  campaign  and  could 
endure   any    hardship,    swimming   at   times   with    all 
his  pack   on   his   shoulders   and   enduring   cold    and 
hunger.    He  defied  society  at  all  times  and  impressed 
the  whole  population  with  his  superiority  and  powers 
as  a  brigand  leader.   He  was  a  fugitive  both  from  the 
Confederate.  State,  and  United  States  governments, 
but  to  his  death  he  waged  a  bitter  war  again>t  the 
citizens  of  Robeson  County.     He  was  loved  by  many 
women    in    Scuffletown.      Many    of    them    have    been 
engaged  to  betray  him,  but  they  either  repented,  or  he 
discovered  their  intentions. 

Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  slept  on  his  arms,  never  trust 
ing  even  his  own  race.  He  always  warned  before  he 
struck.  He  would  never  break  a  promise  or  violate  .1 
treaty.  Those  people  who  have  been  robbed  the  most 
will  testify  to  the  fact  that  he  always  kept  his  word. 
He  has  never  committed  arson  or  offered  to  insult 
white  women.  The  reward  ($10,000)  offered  for  his 
arrest  was  the  largest  that  had  been  offered  since  the 
time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  active  campaign  was 
longer  than  the  Revolutionary  War.  Sometimes  he 
killed ;  at  other  times  he  robbed  and  plundered,  never 


confiding  in  anyone  except  those  who  were  also  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  He  collected  a  band  of  murderers 
whom  he  commanded  with  absolute  power.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  position  of  "lord  protector"  of  Scuffle- 
town  and  was  subsequently  worshiped  as  a  hero. 
"He,  a  cold-blooded,  malignant  murderer  was  without 
defenders. ' ' 

He  married  Rhoda  Strong  in  1866  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Strong  and  was  very  beautiful.  In  Scuffletown  she 
was  known  as  the  "queen  of  Scuffletown."  Soon  after 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  Lowrie  was  seized 
by  a  posse  led  by  A.  J.  McNair  and  was  taken  to  jail 
at  Whiteville.  He  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
James  P.  Barnes.  Late  that  night  he  sawed  his  way 
out  with  a  file  and  fled  to  the  swamps  with  his  hand- 
cuffs still  on.  The  whites  could  never  decide  how  he 
got  possession  of  the  file.  Again  in  1868  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  jail  at  Lumbertwn.  This  time  he  made  his 
escape  by  intimidating  the  jailer :  when  the  jailer 
brought  Lowrie  his  food,  Lowrie  pointed  a  pistol  in 
his  stomach  and  told  him  not  to  move  for  the  next  fif- 
teen minutes;  thus  the  daring  robber  chief  made  his 
•second  escape,  never  to  be  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  bar  again  during  his  lifetime.  Since  he 
escaped  from  the  jail  at  Lumberton,  he  has  led  the 
life  of  a  hunted  criminal.  At  one  time  his  wife  was 
placed  in  jail ;  he  together  with  his  robber  band  went 
to  the  home  of  John  McNair  and  told  him  that  they 
would  retaliate  on  every  woman  in  Robeson  County  if 
his  wife  was  not  freed.  He  told  McNair  that  she  was 
not  responsible  for  his  deeds  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  His  purpose  was  to  take  the  women  to 
Back  Swamp,  the  camp  of  thp  outlaws  and  the  home 
of  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie.  This  house  had  two  doors, 
a  plank  floor,  and  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  which  was 
used  as  a  means  of  escape  when  Lowrie  was  being 
pursued  by  his  enemies.  The  house  is  now  desolate 
and  serves  only  as  a  landmark  for  the  murderous 
deeds  of  its  owner. 

Next  to  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  in  command  was 
Steve  Lowrie.  Steve  Lowrie  died  in  1874.  He  was 
tall,  well  proportioned,  and  possessed  tremendous 
strength.  He  struck  one  more  as  a  brigand  robber 
than  an  Indian  outlaw.  His  hair  was  thick,  black, 
and  straight ;  his  moustache  was  short,  and  his  com- 
plexion dark  and  menacing.  He  was  certainly  of  the 
type  that  boded  evil  to  his  fellow  man.  He  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  outlaw  band,  and  like  the  others 
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he  possessed  an  insatiate  lust  for  robbery.  He  had  a 
bad  temper ;  on  one  occasion  he  quarreled  with  Henry 
Berry  Lowrie,  who  shot  him  in  the  eye  for  insubordi- 
nation. He  was  the  meanest  looking  of  all  the  robbers 
and  was  feared  more  by  the  luckless  victim,  who 
happened  to  fall  into  his  hands  than  any  other  one 
of  the  robbers.  He  was  the  murderer  of  the  tinf  ortu- 
nate  Detective  Sanders.  Once  he  was  put  into  prison 
and  later  convicted  of  murder.  However,  his  lawyer 
had  him  bound  over  to  a  higher  court,  and  he  later 
made  his  escape.  These  two  brothers  were  the  most 
prominent  of  the  gang.  The  others,  while  engaged 
actively  in  the  robberies,  were  not  so  great  leaders  as 
Henry  Berrie  and  Steve  Lowrie. 

Tom  Lowrie  was  the  next  in  rank  in  the  Lowrie 
gang.  A  more  detailed  description  will  be  given  of 
him  in  connection  with  his  death.  Andrew  and  Boss 
Strong,  other  members  of  the  gang,  were  nearly  white. 
Their  grandmother  was  a  white  woman  and  their 
father  a  white  man.  John  Dial,  who  turned  state's 
evidence  against  the  gang,  was  probably  as  mean  as 
any  of  the  others.  He  was  indeed  fierce  looking,  hav- 
ing a  very  large  wart  directly  under  his  left  eye.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  the  rest  of  the  gang  charged  Dial  with 
perjury.  They  also  declared  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer of  S.  E.  Ward.  Dial  also  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Reuben  King.  The  details  of  Henderson 
Oxendine's  part  in  the  wholesale  robberies  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Oxendine.  Both 
Henry  Oxendine  and  his  brother  Calvin  looked  very 
much  like  gypsies. 

Shoemaker  John,  another  member  of  the  gang,  was 
a  negro.  He  was  noted  especially  for  his  thieving 
qualities.  In  1S69,  he  and  some  other  vagrants  went 
on  a  plundering  expedition.  They  robbed  many 
people  in  Robeson  and  Richmond  counties  and  took 
all  their  booty  back  to  Scuffletown.  Shoemaker  John 
was  later  captured  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
ten  years.  He  was  glad  of  the  sentence  because  the 
Lowrie  band  had  repeatedly  threatened  his  life.  The 
Chavis  family  of  Robeson  County  traced  their  ances- 
try back  to  the  famous  Cheves  family  of  South  Caro- 
lina. William  Chavis  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
tall  and  very  muscular.  As  soon  as  he  was  outlawed, 
he  made  his  way  into  Georgia  and  later  back  to  South 
Carolina. 

Zack  McLaughlin  was  the  only  white  man  who  was 
outlawed  by  the  authorities  of  Robeson  County.    He, 


according  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Norment,  was  the  meanest 
white  man  in  the  County.  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  gave 
him  fifty  dollars  to  kill  Owen  C.  Norment.  McLaugh- 
lin was  killed  by  Henry  Briggs.  There  was  one  other 
man  who  had  dealings  with  the  outlaw  band ;  this  man 
was  Bryan  Gilbert.  However,  he  was  not  a  native  of 
the  County.  Gilbert  was  killed  one  night  in  a  raid 
on  the  house  of  David  Townsend,  on  Aaron  Swamp, 
near  Ashbury  Church. 

The  outlaws  carried  on  a  rather  unique  mode  of 
warfare.  Their  weapons  were  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  as  to  the 
source  of  their  arms  supply.  They  always  went 
heavily  armed.  They  generally  carried  a  Spencer 
rifle,  two  double-barreled  shotguns  of  the  latest  type, 
three  or  four  revolvers,  and  several  sacks  of  ammuni- 
tion. Their  whole  pack  weighed  not  less  than  ninety 
pounds.  Ever}'  member  of  the  band  was  an  expert  in 
the  art  of  handling  firearms.  As  Indians  they  had 
been  reared  with  firearms  by  their  side,  and  this  con- 
dition, together  with  frequent  occasions  for  encoun- 
ters made  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  Their  mode 
of  warfare  was  very  peculiar  in  many  ways.  They 
rarely  ever  went  about  at  night  except  when  they 
intended  to  commit  some  robbery.  They  would  then 
take  advantage  of  the  darkness  by  slipping  upon  their 
victim,  unaware  of  their  presence,  and  capture  the 
whole  family.  They  would  then  make  off  with  all  the 
plunder  before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  When  they 
sought  a  victim,  they  invariably  "got  him." 

The  outlaws  were  skilful  in  the  construction  of 
blinds.  They  would  construct  these  blinds  along  the 
road  which  they  thought  their  victim  would  travel. 
Sometimes  they  would  wait  all  night  for  him;  and, 
when  they  saw  him,  they  would  shoot  him  down  with- 
out any  warning.  A  stranger  would  pass  by  these 
blinds  without  noticing  them  at  all.  This  mode  of 
ambuscade  afforded  a  means  for  killing  James  P. 
Barnes,  Owen  C.  Norment,  Murdoch  McLean,  Job 
Taylor,  Archibald  McMillan,  Hector  McNeil,  Alex- 
ander Brown,  Col.  F.  M.  Whishart,  and  Giles  Inman. 
All  of  these  men  were  loyal  citizens  of  Robeson 
County  and  were  considered  good  men  in  every 
respect.  They  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  these 
modern  Robeson  County  Apaches.  Ex-sheriff  King 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  these  robbers  while  read- 
ing his  paper  by  the  fire  in  the  library.  In  every 
instance  their  victim  was  an  innocent  man,  in  no  way 
detrimental  to  the  work  of  modern  society. 
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The  war  on  the  people  of  Robeson  County  was 
primarily  a  war  of  revenge.     It  was  a  "bushmen's 

war."  The  real  motive  leading  to  the  depredations 
arose  out  of  an  event  which  occurred  in  February 
1864.  On  this  date  Allen  Lowrie  and  William  Lowrie, 
the  father  and  brother  of  the  outlaws,  were  shot  by  an 
armed  guard.  They  had  been  condemned  for  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods.  Allen  tried  to  shield  his  son,  but  the 
Home  Guard  discovered  his  duplicity.  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  used  this  episode  as  a  pretext  for  carrying  on 
the  wars  against  those  who  had  condemned  and 
executed  his  kinsmen. 

At  this  time  it  would  be  well  to  give  an  explanation 
of  the  conditions  in  Robeson  County  as  seen  by  a 
woman  who  lived  in  the  County  at  that  time  and 
whose  husband  was  killed  by  the  band.  The  Lowrie 
activities  ranged  between  1864  and  1874.  In  1864 
the  band  began  its  active  work.  At  this  time  all  the 
able-bodied  men  were  at  the  front  fighting  for  the 
Confederacy.  Their  families  were  left  at  home  unpro- 
tected. The  outlaw  band  refused  to  build  fortifica- 
tions or  in  any  way  help  the  cause  of  the  South. 
When  requisition  was  made  on  them,  they  fled  to  the 
swamps.  The  territory  in  which  the  Lowries  operated 
was  confined  to  the  adjacent  district  of  Scuffletown. 
The  Lowries  lived  in  Scuffletown  but  never  placed 
themselves  on  the  same  level  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants. Allen  Lowrie  had  even  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  district  where  the  most  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies of  the  County  lived.  The  immediate  district, 
where  so  much  blood  was  shed,  was  not  very  thickly 
populated ;  the  plantations  were  large ;  consequently 
the  families  lived  a  good  distance  apart.  This  enabled 
the  robbers  to  raid  a  farm  without  creating  a  general 
alarm  throughout  the  countryside.  The  particular 
neighborhood  where  the  robberies  occurred  with  the 
most  frequency  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Lumber  River,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Lumber- 
ton,  and  fifteen  miles  South  of  Floral  College. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  gang  there 
were  no  men  at  home  in  this  section  of  the  County. 
When  their  organization  was  learned  by  the  citizens 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  County,  home  guards  were 
formed  and  sent  out  to  determine  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  band  and  to  gain  further  information 
concerning  the  relative  numbers  of  the  outlaws.  They 
quartered  themselves  on  McLaughlin's  Bridge,  on  the 
Lumber  River  for  about  two  weeks.  In  due  time  they 
were  convinced  that  their  force  was  much  too  small  to 


resist  thi'  outlaws,  and  so  they  appealed  to  the  County 
government  for  aid.  Within  a  few  weeks  quite  an 
army  was  formed  anil  sent  nut  against  the  outlaws. 
They  succeeded  in  killing  William  Lowrie,  the  leader 
of  the  band  at  that  time.  Later  they  found  Allen 
Lowrie  in  his  home  together  with  some  stolen  goods. 
This  incident  served  only  to  calm  things  for  the  time 
being.  The  younger  generation  of  the  Indians  organ- 
ized, and  with  the  characteristic  stealthiness  of  their 
race  they  went  forth  plundering,  robbing,  and  killing. 
In  the  meantime  the  Civil  War  ended  and  the  men  of 
Robeson  County  returned  home,  tired  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit.  For  months  the  robber  band  went  on 
undisturbed.  Why  did  they  succeed  in  keeping  up 
this  wanton  pillage  ?  In  the  first  place  those  who 
were  willing  to  fight  could  get  no  aid,  and  in  the 
second  place,  when  aid  was  sought,  the  reply  was 
invariably,  "No,  if  they  will  let  me  alone,  I  will  not 
bother  them."  Some  advanced  the  excuse  that  they 
lived  so  close  to  the  haunts  of  the  robbers  that  their 
hands  were  tied. 

In  short,  the  condition  was  this.  The  few  brave 
men  who  were  willing  to  fight  the  gang  and  hunt  them 
down  were  hampered  by  a  certain  element,  whose 
selfish  motives  not  only  served  to  the  detriment  of 
themselves  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  County.  Another 
thing  that  so  delayed  the  hand  of  the  law  (according 
to  Mrs.  Norment,  but  not  corroborated  by  anyone 
else )  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Mrs.  Norment  says  that 
many  of  the  young  men  in  the  County  who  were 
enlisted  in  hunting  the  outlaws  were  arrested  by  the 
Klan  and  kept  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  These  assertions,  however,  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  being  unauthentic.  Those  who  were  brave 
enough  to  attempt  to  run  down  the  outlaws  suffered 
many  hardships.  They  were  forced  to  undergo  hun- 
ger and  even  disease.  At  times  they  had  to  remain  in 
swamps  and  lowlands  where  malaria  fever  was  ever 
eminent,  but  at  no  time  did  they  relax  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  robbers  to  justice.  The  citizens  of  the 
County  were  intimidated  by  the  Lowrie  gang,  who 
remained  at  large  through  their  ability  to  hide  in  the 
swamps.  The  people  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  did 
not  want  to  earn  the  name  of  a  coward ;  yet  they  were 
somewhat  reticent  in  attempting  to  bring  the  outlaws 
to  justice  single-handed. 

I  have  reviewed  the  early  history  of  the  Lowries, 
their  origin  and  their  surroundings.  Now  I  will 
relate  in  part  the  many  atrocities  which  they  com- 
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mitted  in  the  County.  They  respected  the  rights  of 
no  citizen ;  no  person,  rich  or  poor,  was  overlooked  on 
their  robberies.  They  killed  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  district.  Nearly  every  farmer 
experienced  their  lust  for  plunder. 

The  first  murder  committed  by  the  Lowrie  gang 
was  that  of  James  P.  Barnes.  Barnes  was  shot  about 
9.  a.  m.,  December  4,  1864  and  died  on  the  same  day. 
He  was  the  postmaster  at  Clay  Valley.  Robeson 
County,  and  was  on  his  way  to  work  when  he  was  shot 
down  by  men  from  ambush.  He  fell  and  Henry  Ber- 
rie  Lowrie  ran  up  to  him  and  fired  a  load  of  buckshot 
in  his  face,  ignoring  entirely  Barnes'  plea  for  mercy. 
Barnes  remained  in  the  woods  for  over  two  hours. 
Later  he  was  found  by  his  brother,  Dr.  John  A. 
Barnes.  He  was  removed  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
he  soon  died  in  great  agony.  This  murder  was  one  of 
the  crudest  committed  by  the  Lowries.  They  shot 
Barnes,  a  progressive  citizen,  in  cold  blood,  and 
refused  him  any  mercy. 

In  January,  186f>,  Brantley  Harris  was  killed  by 
the  gang.  Harris  had  been  an  enemy  of  the  band  for 
a  long  time.  He  had  had  two  of  their  family  killed 
for  an  alleged  theft,  and  the  gang  had  never  forgotten 
the  incident.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  Harris'  arrest. 
Later,  however,  he  was  let  out  on  bail.  The  next  Sun- 
day he  was  riding  with  a  young  lady  when  he  was 
fired  upon  by  the  gang  from  a  blind.  Harris  was  the 
only  white  man  of  questionable  character  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Lowries.  It  was  reported  that  Har- 
ris and  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  had  had  a  dispute  over 
a  certain  young  lady  in  the  County,  and  the  result 
was  the  death  of  Harris.  Harris  had  a  wife  and  two 
children,  but  they  had  apparently  no  influence  over 
him. 

If  these  two  murders  had  been  the  only  crimes  of 
the  Lowries,  the  people  of  the  County  could  have 
more  readily  forgiven  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
these  first  two  murders  wTere  but  a  forcast  for  future 
deeds.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  robbers 
would  creep  upon  a  luckless  victim  and  either  kill 
him  or  leave  his  farm  sacked  and  pillaged.  John  Mc- 
Nair,  one  of  the  foremost  planters  and  farmers  of  the 
community,  was  robbed  so  many  times  that  his  entire 
fortune  was  consumed.  The  conditions  soon  pre- 
sented themselves  where  McNair  could  hardly  feed 
and  clothe  his  family.  Yet  he  could  do  nothing  to 
stop  these  wholesale  thefts.  Many  poor  farmers  were 
robbed  and  left  in  the  same  destitute  condition. 


Outside  of  the  robberies  the  Lowrie  gang  killed 
twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  County. 
In  every  instance  this  band  of  beasts  killed  their  vic- 
tims in  cold  blood.  Many  times  they  would  wound 
their  victims  and  leave  them  to  die  a  lingering  death. 
At  one  time  they  entered  the  home  of  Daniel  Baker. 
Baker  ordered  them  out  of  the  house ;  whereupon  they 
shot  him  in  the  leg  so  that  amputation  was  necessary 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  This  incident  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  gangsters. 

The  murder  of  Ex-sheriff  King  served  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  gang;  how- 
ever all  of  the  robbers  escaped  a  little  later.  King 
was  reading  the  evening  paper  in  his  library  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  gang.  In  the  ensuing  struggle  he 
was  shot  through  the  lung,  dying  three  days  later.  It 
was  only  a  few  hours  after  this  murder  that  the  out- 
laws attacked  Henry  Bullock,  Sr.  They  handled  him 
very  roughly  and  later  looted  his  house.  Owen  C. 
Norment's  death  occured  a  little  later  at  the  hands  of 
the  gang.  "On  this  occasion  Norment  had  just  fin- 
ished telling  his  children  some  nursery  rhymes,  when, 
upon  going  out  on  the  porch,  he  was  shot.  His  leg 
was  shattered,  and  amputation  was  necessary.  He 
died  thirty-six  hours  after  he  was  shot.  These  mur- 
ders are  only  a  few,  but  they  serve  to  give  a  further 
conception  of  the  fiendishness  of  the  gang.  What  a 
scourage  to  the  people  of  the  County." 

There  was  only  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  Low- 
ries when  an  armed  band  of  citizens  met  the  outlaws 
in  an  open  battle.  Other  skirmishes  occurred,  but 
they  were  not  large  enough  to  warrant  any  explana- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1870  the  entire 
band  of  outlaws  visited  the  premises  of  Angus  Leach, 
near  Floral  College.  Leach  had  a  brandy  still,  and 
the  outlaws,  after  holding  him  up,  proceeded  to  carry 
off  his  supply.  In  the  meantime  news  of  the  affair 
reached  Captain  Murdoc  McLean,  in  charge  of  the 
Home  Guard  at  Maxton,  and  he  immediately  dis- 
patched his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  outlaws.  The  band 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  They  did  not 
expect  the  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  and.  when 
Captain  McLean  arrived  with  his  men,  all  of  the  out- 
laws were  carousing  at  the  house  of  George  Apple- 
white. This  band  of  soldiers  was  the  Home  Guard 
which  had  been  mustered  in  the  County  to  put  down 
the  outlaw  reign  of  terror.  It  was  loosely  organized 
and  had  very  little  cooperation  from  the  people  of 
the  County.    When  the  outlaws  saw  the  soldiers  com- 
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ing,  they  ran  into  an  adjoining  field  and  tried  "o  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  some  stumps.  The  soldiers 
fired  upon  them,  and  during  the  fighting  Stephen 
Davis  tried  to  rush  the  outlaw  position  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  Henry  Rerrie  Lowrie.  He  dragged 
himself  to  a  nearby  swamp  and  fell  over  in  the  tall 
grass.  Angus  McLean  was  wounded  in  the  leg  but 
managed  to  swim  across  the  river  safely.  Davis  was 
found  the  next  day,  lying  on  his  face  and  nearly 
famished.     He  died  the  same  day. 

On  October  8,  1870.  two  days  after  the  fight.  Job 
Taylor  was  murdered.  He  had  long  been  an  enemy 
of  the  gang.  The  members  of  the  gang  tried  to  impli- 
cate him  in  the  murder  of  Malcolm  Sanderson,  who 
was  found  dead  near  the  sawmill  of  W.  C.  McNeil. 
However,  Taylor  was  let  out  on  bail.  Later,  as  he  was 
going  home  from  Moss  Neck  depot,  he  was  shot  by 
Henry  Berrie  Lowrie,  Steve  Lowrie,  and  Boss  Strong. 
He  received  head  wounds,  his  brains  being  scattered 
over  a  nearby  stream.  Taylor  was  in  all  respects  a 
law-abiding  citizen. 

On  Saturday  night,  February  20,  1871  Henderson 
Oxendine  was  captured  at  the  home  of  George  Apple- 
white by  a  band  of  young  men  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  running  down  the  gang.  They  took  him 
to  jail  at  Lumberton.  These  men  showed  a  generous 
spirit  in  not  killing  him  because  a  reward  was  on  his 
head  at  that  time;  instead  of  killing  him  they  turned 
him  over  to  the  authorities  and  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  Oxendine  was  tried  before  Judge  Russell, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  went  to 
his  death  bravely  and  without  a  murmur.  Steve 
Lowrie  and  George  Applewhite  were  also  found  guilty 
of  murder,  but  they  escaped  from  jail.  The  death  of 
Oxendine  marked  a  turn  in  the  course  of  events.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  outlaws  and 
led  to  a  greater  and  more  united  movement  against 
them.  About  this  same  time  a  movement  in  other 
counties  than  Robeson  was  started  in  an  effort  to 
solicit  State  aid.  Up  to  this  time  the  Lowrie  situation 
in  Robeson  County  had  been  regarded  very  lightly. 

Following  the  execution  of  Henderson  Oxendine, 
the  gang  became  bolder  and  more  reckless  in  their 
practices.  They  ambushed  Hugh  and  Murdoc  Mc- 
Lean and  shot  them  down  in  cold  blood.  Later  they 
killed  Giles  Inman  in  1871  and  Col.  Wishart  in  1872 ; 
both  of  these  men  were  well-to-do  citizens.  The  utter 
disregard  for  all  life  and  property  distinguished  them 
as  fiends,   incapable  of  showing  any   mercy.     Their 


carnal  nature  asserted  itself  more  and  more  as  time 
went  by.  and  they  destroyed  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  reckoning  that  must  follow. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McRae,  a  prominent  woman  of 
Robeson  County,  whose  husband  was  a  farmer  and 
merchant,  lived  in  the  Lowrie  neighborhood  in  the 
early  part  of  her  married  life.  Her  husband  had  in 
some  way  offended  the  gang,  and  they  vowed  venge- 
ance. Word  was  brought  secretly  to  Mrs.  McRae  by 
a  faithful  servant  that  the  gang  planned  to  murder 
her  and  her  husband  and  burn  their  house  on  that 
very  night.  Her  husband  was  away ;  she  had  no  one 
in  the  house  except  a  negro  boy  and  a  traveling  sales- 
man from  Wilmington.  She  barricaded  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  loaded  all  the  firearms  in  the  house, 
and  stationed  herself  and  her  force  near  the  front 
door,  which  commanded  a  clear  view  of  the  probable 
approach  of  the  outlaws.  Sure  enough  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  she  saw  the  murderers  stealing 
through  the  darkness  toward  her;  she  waited  until 
they  were  in  the  yard  close  to  the  porch  and  then  she 
fired. 

The  enemy  was  taken  completely  by  surprise  and 
drew  off  with  more  than  one  wounded  and  even  car- 
ried one  who  appeared  to  be  dead ;  although  she  never 
learned  exactly.  When  she  recovered  enough  to  look 
after  her  own  casualties,  she  found  the  negro  boy 
whimpering  by  her  side  but  still  clutching  his  gun. 
The  salesman's  gun  was  lying  undischarged,  and  he 
was  under  the  bed.  Mrs.  McRae  told  this  story  with 
great  gusto,  but  never  gave  a  hint  as  to  the  name  of 
the  man  from  Wilmington.  So  no  one  was  murdered 
as  far  as  she  knew,  and  no  house  was  burned. 

It  was  soon  after  this  incident  that  Boss  Strong  was 
killed.  James  McQueens  killed  him.  McQueens  saw 
Strong  enter  the  house  of  his  brother,  Andrew  Strong, 
on  Thursday  March  7,  1871,  and  he  immediately  con- 
structed a  blind  in  order  to  await  further  develop- 
ments. After  awhile  he  saw  Boss  and  Andrew  come 
out  of  the  house,  each  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands.  But 
after  conversing  awhile  they  went  back  into  the  house. 
McQueens  then  made  his  way  on  all  fours  and  looked 
into  the  cabin  from  a  cat  hole.  Boss  Strong  was  lying 
down  by  the  fire,  not  three  feet  away  from  the  cat 
hole.  James  McQueens  shot  him  at  close  range.  Boss 
Strong  never  got  up  from  the  floor.  Andrew  Strong 
rushed  out  to  find  McQueens,  but  the  young  man 
escaped  and  came  back  the  next  day  with  an  armed 
posse.  Rhoda  Lowrie  and  the  wife  of  Andrew  Strong 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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It  is  said  that  "the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  Sight  here,  Ferocious  Header,  ye  Editor  of  Wayside 
Wares  wishes  to  state  that  he  has  never  been  accused  of  mitring  cement,  or  putting  down  any  paving  stones.  But,  he  wishes  to 
take, — and  forsooth,  he  is  talcing, — this  opportunity  to  say  that  he  hopes  this  department  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  Wayside  Wares  to  run  a  number  of  cuts,  humorous  sketches,  poems,  drawings, 
and  cartoons  each  issue.  Contributions  are  solicited,  not  from  members  of  the  staff  alone,  but  from  every  member  of  the  col- 
lege community.  Scab  and  the  janitors  includeed.  Let  'em  come,  from  the  most  benighted  froshie  to  the  dumbest  of  sophisti- 
cated seniors. 

ATI  contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  the  author,  and  all  work  will  be  subject  to  slight  editing.  (Very 
slight).     Postage  must  he  enclosed,  if  return  of  MSS  is  expected.    Address  all  correspondence  to  Wayside  Wares  Editor. 


hartley  Qoogle 

(With   no  apologies  to  the  authors  of  that  notorious  atrocity) 

All  rights  reserved,  including  motion  picture,  radio,   and  stage  rights.      Copyrighted.      Rights  of 
"         translation  reserved  in  all  foreign   countries,   including   the   Scandinavian. 


BaRNEY  Google,  came  in  by  the  East  Duke  Gate, 
Barney  Google,  he  tried  to  matriculate, — 

Barney  didn't  get  in,  of  course, 

But  Prexy  said,  "We'll  take  his  horse." 
Ba-r-r-r-ney  Google,  went  out  at  the  East  Duke  Gate. 
Barney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes, 
Barney  Google,  took  Cap  Card's  exercise  — 

He  went  in  all  dressed  for  gym. 

Cap  made  a  monkey  out  of  him, 
Ba-r-r-r-ney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes! 


Barney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes, 
Barney  Google,  tried  to  win  the  tennis  prize: 

He  played  singles  with  Ni  White, 

He  got  lofted  out  o'  sight, — 
Ba-r-r-r-ney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes! 

Barney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes, 
Barney  Google,  likes  to  eat  Pete's  raisin  pies, — 

He  ate  three  pies  the  other  day — 

The  trash  man  carried  him  away, 
Ba-r-r-r-ney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes! 


Barney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes, 
Barney  Google,  tried  to  enter  paradise, — 
When  he  looked  in  and  saw  Bull  Brown, 
He  said,   "Saint  Peter,  Let  me  down!" 
Ba-r-r-r-ney  Google,  with  the  goo-goo-googly  eyes! 
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"MR.  WANNAMAKER  AND  PREXY  FEW" 

To  the  tune  of  "Mister  Gallagher  and  Mister  Shean" 

(Composed  by  J.   L.  Jackson  and  sung  by  S.  R.  Cotton  and 

F.  M.  Warner  .-it  last  year's  senior  banquet). 

There  arc  two  important  men; 

You  bet  they  know  it.  too. 
One  is  Mister  Wannamaker; 
The  other  is  Prexy  Few. 
When  these  two  codgers  meet. 
They  furnish  us  a  treat 
With  the  things  they  say 
And  the  things  they  do 
And  the  funny  way  they  greet. 

(1) 
oh.  .Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker! 
Hello,  what's  on  your  mind  this  evening,  Prexy  Few? 
Everybody 's  making  fun  of  the  way  the  school  is  run ; 
Won't  you  tell  me  what  there  is  that  T  must  do.' 
Oh,  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
There's  an  art  today  in  politicing,  too. 
(Jet  the  students  pulling  right; 
Then  you'll  sleep  fine  every  night. 
Is  that  the  way  you  do  it.  Wannamaker? 
Absolutely,   Prexy   Few ! 

(2) 
Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker! 
Have  you  heard  the  latest  scandal  on  the  park? 
It's  a  shame,  and  yet  it's  so;  I'm  the  guy  who  ought 

to  know. 
Tall  Marie  has  vamped  herself  another  beau. 
Oh.  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  true? 
Xow  I  claim  it  is  no  joke 
If  her  heart  is  ever  broke. 
Over  Sleepy  Payne.  Mister  Wannamaker? 
Xo.  Shiek  Parker.  Prexy  Few ! 

(3) 
Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker! 
It's  a  shame  the  way  these  co-eds  look  at  me. 
Why  they  toss  their  heads  and  smile  like  Cleopatra 

on  the  Nile. 
It's  a  wonder  that  I  stay  at  Trinity. 
Oh,  Prexy  Few!    Oh,  Prexy  Few! 
You  can't  fool  old  education,  I  tell  you. 
It  was  you  who  built  the  shack ; 
Xow  you  need  not  answer  back. 
Hush,  the  women,  Mister  Wannamaker ! 
Thev  all  know  it.  Prexv  Few! 


(4) 
Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker! 
The  kings  of  Egypt  were  a  famous  crew. 
Nothing   else    were   they    but    especially   "Old   King 

Tut." 
But  I  feel  that   1  'm  as  great  as  any  two. 
Oh,  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
You  know  more  than  any  Pharoah  ever  knew. 
Men  will  shout  into  your  ears — 
Why  it  took  a  thousand  years. 
To  built  the  pyramids,  Mister  Wannamaker? 
No,  the  gymnasium,  Prexy  Few! 

(5) 
Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker! 
There's  a  show  in  this  town  you  ought  to  see. 
You  arc  missing  all  the  fun;  you  are  living  like  a  nun. 
I  tell  you  that  your  life  will  longer  be. 
Oh,  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
You  don't  mean  to  lead  this  dean  astray,  do  you? 
Then  I  promise  you  this  week 
I  will  go  to  see  the  sheik. 
At  the  Paris,  Mister  Wannamaker? 
Xo.  the  Orpheum.  Prexy  Few! 

(6) 

Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker  !    Oh.  Mister  Wannamaker  ! 

I  just  had  a  call  from  Dr.  "Daddy"  Gates. 

Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  thought  you  ought  to 

know 
He's  the  proudest  man  within  these  seven  states. 
Oh.  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
What  has  happened  to  him  lately  that  is  new  ? 
Now  I  hear  his  baby  walks 
And  also  that  it  talks 
Like  its  daddy.  Mister  Wannamaker? 
Positively.  Prexy  Few ! 

(7) 
Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker!    Oh,  Mister  Wannamaker! 
There's  a  puzzle  you  can't  solve  tonight  for  me. 
It  is  heavy,  short,  and  fat.  and  it  wears  an  old  felt 

hat ; 
It's  a  vital  part  of  college  history. 
Oh,  Prexy  Few!    Oh.  Prexy  Few! 
That's  an  easy  one  for  this  old  boy  to  do. 
He's  the  man  that  makes  the  fun; 
In  a  ball  game  he  won 't  run. 
Who,  Dean  Hunt,  Mister  Wannamaker? 
Xo.  "Tubby"  Boyd,  Prexv  Few! 
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WILLIE   KNEW 


HIS  EXCUSE 


Teacher:  "Don't  you  know  that  punctuation  means  The  professor:  "I  noticed  you  were  talking  during 

that  you  must  pause?"  my  lecture  this  morning." 

Willie:  "Course  I  do.     An  auto  driver  punctuated  Student:  "I  beg:  your  pardon,  sir.     I  do  not  recal 

his  tire  in  front  of  our  house  Sunday,  and  he  paused  it.     I  must  have  been  talking  in  my  sleep." 


for  half  an  hour." 


-Puzzler. 


YES,   WITH   THE   GAS-METER   OFF 

There  is  meter  in  poetry, 
There  is  meter  in  tone ; 
But  the  best  meter  of  all 
Is  to  meter  alone ! 

— Puzzler. 

*  *   * 

AL  WHO? 

"Seen   All" 

"Al  who?" 

"Alcohol.  Kerosene  last  night,  but  he  ain't  ben- 
zine since.  Gasolined  him  against  a  lamp  post  and 
took  a  naptha  him." 

—Puzzler. 

*  *  * 

AN  EASY  ONE 

Prof :  ' '  Give  for  one  year  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  shipped  out  of  the  United  States." 


Frosh:  "1492:  none." 


— American  Boy. 


— American  Boy. 

*  *  * 

WORK  OR  PLAY 

"Pa!" 

' '  For  goodness  sake,  what  is  it  now  ? ' ' 

"This  book  is  called  Shakespeare's  works." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  you  told  me  they  was  plays." 

—Puzzler. 

*  *   * 

OFTEN  GETTING  BURNT 

To  be  college  bred  means  a  four  year  loaf,  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  dough,  as  well  as  plenty  of  crust. 

— Puzzler. 

*  *   * 

THE  GREGARIOUS  HIGH-BROW 

I  want   to  be  a   moron 

And  with  the  morons  train ; 
A  low,  receding  forehead, 

A  weak  and  half-baked  brain. 

1    want   to  be   a  moron 
Because,    you   see, — gee   whiz ! 

I'd  like  congenial  spirits, — 
I'm  lonely  as  it  is. 


LINE  FORMS  THIS  SIDE 

Teacher:  "What,  Oscar,  is  the  Ancient  Order  of 
the  Bath?" 

Young  Oscar  (puzzled):  "I  dunno ;  Johnny  usu- 
ally comes  first,  then  Willie,  then  the  baby." 

■ — Puzzler. 
*  *  * 

PUZZLER-GRAMS 

"I  wish  I  knew  where  I  was  going  to  die,  Pat," 
said  one  Irishman  to  another. 

"What  good  would  that  do  you,  Mike?"  asked  his 
companion. 

' '  Begorra,  I  'd  never  go  there ! ' ' 

— Puzzler. 


The  Moron,  he  is  happy, 
He  doesn't  give  a  damn, 
I  wish  I  were  a  moron. 
Indeed,  perhaps  I  am. 

(Don  Marquis  in  "  The  Lantern " ) . 

Janitor:  (Waking  Jim  Olive  Oil  up  at  7  o'clock) — 
"Say,  mist'  James!" 

Jim:   (sleepily)   "Whattyhell  y'  want?" 

Janitor:  "Jes'  round  early  takin'  up  laundry.  De 
early  bird  ketches  de  worm,  you  know." 

Jim:  "How  'bout  the  worm, — What's  he  gettin' 
for  gettin '  up  early  ? ' ' 

Janitor:  "De  worm  jes'  gittin'  in  from  de  night 
bef  o. ' ' 
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By  Dk.  Kkank  Crane — A  Sophomore 

Hesperides  or  Alfardaus 
At  the  time  of  erudition 
Stygian  Beelsebub : 

Many  moons  have  lapsed  into  preterition  since  last 
I  favored  you.  0  Lucifer,  with  a  billet-doux  of  my 
dileetion  for  you.  my  paramour.  Vet.  my  gyneolatry 
has  not  become  nonphotogenie.  1  liave  heard  of  Nar- 
cissus who  for  his  high  disdain  for  love  perished  in 
the  folly  of  his  own  love.  My  cara  sposa,  I  imprecate 
you  on  bended  marrowbones  to  absolve  the  virulence 
that  I  incogitably  did  you. 

Cruel  fate  or  Ormmuzd  has  kept  my  diabolic  heart 
from  thy  intrinsieality.     Believe  me.  0  Zamiel,  I  am 


ever  your  Crisbeo.  Venus  is  jealous  of  our  agape- 
mone,  while  Cupid  cries.  Omnia  vvncii  Amor,  and 
then  expires,  later  to  be  cast  into  Tartanis  or  A  ver- 
mis to  receive  the  deodand  for  his  peccability. 

Xo  longer  suffer  from  euthanasia  or  pantaxiously 
lament  for  your  Lothanio  for,  0  Abaddon,  all  Pande- 
monium can  not  leniate  my  amour  for  you. 

Do  not.  I  imprecate  you  once  more,  consign  to  obli- 
vion or  cast  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  these  utter- 
ances. I  'nsophisticatedly, 

A  Misogonist. 
0.  U.  Matadour 
The  Pit  of  Acheron 
Erebus 


Brown — What  kind  of  watch  is  that  ? 
Black — A  "wonder  watch."     Every  time  1  look  at 
it  I  wonder  what  the  correct  time  is. 
*  *  * 
AT  THE  TRINITY-R.  M.  A.  GAME 

Frenchman — Ou,  la,  la !     I  enjoy  ze  shoeball  game 
so  much! 

Wop — You  make  me  laugh !    Ha,  ha.  ha ! 

"Make  you  laugh?     Porquoi?" 

"You  saya  shoeball,  ha.  ha!" 

"Shoeball — oui !" 

"Sucha  ignorance!     Not  shoeball — feetball!" 


First  Salesman — Did  you  sell  that  Mr.  Brown  a  hot 
water  heater? 

Second  Salesman — No.  He  said  his  wife  keeps  him 
in  hot  water  all  the  time. 

*  *   * 

Prof — This  is  the  third  time  you've  looked  on 
Jones'  paper. 

Stude — Yes,  sir,  he  doesn't  write  very  plainly. 

*  *   * 

Simp — What  have  you  in  your  hand  .' 
Sap — Fly  paper. 

Oh  deah  !    You  don't  mean  to  say  that  tiics  read  .'" 
— Iowa  Green  Gander. 


EDITOR'S  XOTE:    Wayside  Wares  department  will  h,   much  larger  and  bettei   in  general 

make-up  and  humorous  .scope  in  subsequent  issues.  Tin  ,t,  „i,*l  pen  of  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  somewliat  curbed  owing  tn  the  fori  n,,ii  during  the  time  when  the  m  »■  Archive 
was  being  born,  he  was  on  unwilling  inmate  of  Watt's  Hospital.  Due  to  Hints*,  he  has  been 
unable  to  make  this  department  as  spicy  and  replete  as  hi   ordinarily  would  try  t,,  ,1,,, 
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PAWS  THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.   FOX,   INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 


1  NOTE: 


-Trinity  College  Students,  We  Want  You  to  Feel  at  Home  in  Our  Theatre,  We 
Really  Appreciate  Your  Patronage,  Leave  Your  Name  at  Box  Office,  We  Would 
Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 


DIAMONDS 


J 


ewe 


1  e  r 


Welcome,   College  Students! 

JJfE  are  glad  to  have  you  back  "W'A  us,   and  it  is  our  wish 
'  '     that   this   term   be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institutions  you  are  identified  with.      Come  to  see   us 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


WATCHES 


SILVERWARE 


"Gift       Headquarters" 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS 

AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS   APPLIANCES 


"//  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can    do    it   better  with    GAS" 


110  E.  Baltimore  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


If  you  like 


THE 

Archi 


lve 


this  year 


Tell  Others 


If  you  don't,  tell  us — It  is  the 
earnest  effort  of  the  entire  staff 
to  give  you  a  magazine  that  you 
like,  and  to  make  the  Archive 
the  best  college  magazine 
printed.  Help  us  to  accom- 
plish this  by  subscribing  now. 

W.  J.  Bullock,  Manager 


WHAT'S  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  a  boy  falls  in  love,  that 's  his  business. 

If  a  girl  falls  in  love,  that's  her  business. 

If  they  get  married,  that's  the  preacher's  business. 

If  they  go  to  housekeeping,   that's  OUR  BUSINESS! 

Come  to  see  us  for  your  FURNITURE  NEEDS. 

Elliott  Furniture  Co. 

Better  American   Some   Furnishers 
Main  St.  West  of  Five  Points  Durham,  N.  C. 


Attention !    Every  Senior 


We  have  your  Class  Emblem  in 
the  form  of  an  electric  lamp. 
Get  yours  early. 


The  Priscilla  Art  Shop 
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The  Events  in  the  History  of  the 
Lowries  Ij6g-i8j2 

(Continued   from  page   35) 

were  in  the  house,  but  the  body  of  Boss  had  been 
removed  into  unknown  parts.  Boss  Strong  was 
Henry  Berrie  Lowrie 's  chief  lieutenant.  His  death 
was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  outlaws.  McQueens  received 
$5,000  for  killing  Strong.  The  Wilmington  Star  in 
referring  to  the  death  of  Boss  Strong  at  first  doubted 
his  death,  but  later  the  report  was  confirmed. 

In  1870  Governor  Caldwell  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Lowrie  situation,  and  he  subsequently  com- 
missioned Adjutant-General  Gorman  to  go  to  Robeson 
County  and  capture  the  outlaws.  Gorman  was  to 
have  the  58th.  and  59th.  regiments  as  his  troops  and 
was  to  muster  as  many  citizens  of  the  County  as  he 
eould.  Gorman  went  to  Robeson  County.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  beseeching  every  citizen  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  running  down  the  outlaws.  But  this  pro- 
duced only  halfway  results.  The  citizens  of  the 
County  responded  half-heartily,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  expedition  was  a  failure.  Gorman  was  forced 
to  withdraw.  He  could  never  find  the  outlaws.  His 
every  move  was  forwarded  to  the  gang,  and  they  knew 
when  he  moved  his  camp.  The  Home  Guard  and  his 
troops  were  at  outs  with  each  other,  and,  whenever  ;■ 
call  was  made  for  volunteers  to  go  on  some  expedition 
into  the  swamps,  only  a  handful  would  volunteer.  So 
in  1871  Gorman  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  a  most 
unsuccessful  stay.  In  October  of  1871  he  issued  a 
statement  in  the  Wilmington  Star,  stating  why  he  did 
not  succeed  in  capturing  the  gang.  First,  he  de- 
clared, the  community  was  of  a  divided  opinion  on 
the  proper  methods  to  pursue  to  capture  the  outlaws. 
He  commissioned  Colonel  Wishart  colonel  of  the  59th. 
regiment  and  ordered  him  to  get  as  many  local  volun- 
teers as  possible.  Wishart 's  call  on  the  citizens  pro- 
duced only  19  volunteers.  Thus  there  was  a  general 
lack  of  cooperation.  Gorman  sponsored  one  thing, 
while  the  citizens  were  in  favor  of  another. 

General  Gorman  gives  a  good  description  of  Scuffle- 
town  in  connection  with  his  stay  in  the  County.  He 
declared  that  all  the  Seuffletonians  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  outlaws.  He  went  to  nearly  every  house 
in  Scuffletown  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  something 
about  the  gang,  but  the  inhabitants  absolutely  refused 
to  give  him  any  information ;  .vet  they  were  not  inso- 
lent in  their  manner.     Gorman  also  said  that  every 


movement  of  his  officers  was  given  to  the  Lowrie  gang 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  reason  for  fail- 
ure, as  was  stated  by  Gorman,  was  the  lack  of  suffici- 
ent troops.  90  recruits  from  the  two  regiments  of 
militia  deserted,  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  part 
of  the  people  discouraged  the  soldiers.  In  a  final 
attempt  to  come  to  some  settlement  Gorman  had  a 
conference  with  the  outlaws.  He  conversed  with  the 
robber  chief  and  his  confederates.  His  description  of 
them  conforms  to  the  one  given  by  Mrs.  Norment. 
The  oultaws  denied  many  of  the  crimes  of  which  they 
had  been  accused.  They  defended  part  of  their 
actions  on  the  ground  that  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  whites.  Gorman  tried  to  get  them  to  surrender. 
Henry  Berrie  Lowrie,  however,  was  afraid  of  this, 
and  he  offered  instead  to  leave  the  State  if  he  would 
be  pardoned.  Gorman  declined  this  offer.  The  gen- 
eral was  of  the  opinion  that  the  gang  did  not  look  like 
murderers.  Soon  after  his  negotiations  with  the 
band,  he  retired  from  the  County  and  gave  up  the 
chase.  Thus  the  failure  of  Gorman  can  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
the  impassibility  of  the  swamps,  the  desertion  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Seuffletonians. 

The  failure  of  Gorman  in  1871  led  to  more  action 
in  the  State  legislature  in  January  1872.  In  that 
year  a  bill  was  passed  offering  a  reward  of  $10,000 
for  the  capture  of  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  and  $5,000 
for  each  of  the  other  robbers.  On  February  21,  1872 
Governor  Caldwell  issued  a  proclamation  stating  the 
rewards  and  exhorting  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  outlaws  to  justice. 
There  were  rewards  of  something  like  $10,000,  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  County  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

The  Wilmington  Star  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Boss  Strong  and  gave  a  complete  description 
of  his  death.  At  first,  it  was  thought  by  the  people 
of  the  County  that  the  other  outlaws  had  taken  the 
body  off  to  another  county.  But  later  the  burial  place 
of  Strong  was  discovered. 

The  death  of  Strong  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  on  February  20,  1872.  The  out- 
laws had  gone  to  the  home  of  Tom  Lowrie  following  a 
raid  on  Lumberton,  and,  fearful  of  attack,  they  had 
built  a  fire  near  a  corn  crib  and  had  begun  to  clean 
their  firearms.  It  was  here  that  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie 
met  his  death.  He  was  trying  to  get  a  load  out  of  his 
shotgun  when  the  trigger  caught  on  the  edge  of  the 
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crib,  and  the  entire  load  was  discharged  in  his  face. 
His  nose  was  shot  off 'and  his  whole  face  shattered. 
The  rest  of  the  outlaws  buried  the  body  under  the 
crib  until  morning  when  they  exhumed  the  body  and 
buried  it  in  a  place  unknown  to  this  day.  This  was 
Mrs.  Norment  's  version  of  the  death  of  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie.  The  Wilmington  Star  of  March  28,  1872 
gives  an  entirely  different  account.  Its  version 
declares  that  Steven  Lowrie  and  Henry  Berrie  Low- 
rie were  ranging  in  the  vicinity  of  Moss  Neck.  They 
came  upon  a  blind  during  their  walk.  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  thought  that  this  blind  had  been  made  by  an 
enemy,  and  so  the  robber  chief  decided  to  remain 
there  to  see  whether  the  constructor  of  the  blind 
would  return.  Steve  Lowrie  left  him  there  and  had 
walked  ahead  for  about  two  hundred  yards  when  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  He  ran  back  to  the  blind 
and  found  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  face  and  head  shattered.  The  theory  that  he 
tripped  on  a  root  and  discharged  his  gun  was  gener- 
ally accepted.  This  report  by  the  Star  also  says  that 
the  burial  place  of  the  robber  chief  was  never  known. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  which  of  these  reports  is  true. 
Both  seem  probable.  It  would  seem  that  the  news- 
paper version  should  be  more  authentic  since  it  was 
printed  soon  after  the  death  of  the-  robber  chieftain. 
A  little  after  the  first  article  concerning  the  death  of 
Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  appeared  in  the  Star,  another 
article  reported  that  he  had  fled  to  another  state. 
However,  a  few  days  later  this  report  was  declared 
untrue.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  the  County  today 
even  believe  the  H.  B.  Lowrie  fled  to  Oklahoma  and 
died  there  several  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  these 
beliefs  are  only  legendary.  The  treasure  of  Henry 
Berrie  Lowrie  was  never  found.  It  still  lies  in  its 
hiding  place.  The  robber  chief  would  never  tell  even 
his  wife  where  he  kept  his  booty.  He  took  most  of 
the  profits  himself,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
had  a  good  fortune  amassed.  So  passes  away  the 
chief  of  the  outlaw  band.  His  death  virtually  broke 
up  the  gang. 

Andrew  Strong  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  a  railway  clerk.  Wilson  had  been 
threatened  by  Strong  repeatedly.  One  day  Strong 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  store,  facing  the  street. 
Wilson  had  placed  a  shotgun  under  the  counter,  and 
he  immediately  took  the  shotgun  out  and  shot  Strong 
in  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  carried  the  body  to  Lum- 
berton  where  he  collected  the  reward.     Strong  was 


the  most  subtle  of  the  outlaws.  He  was  a  veritable 
sneak  and  coward. 

With  the  death  of  Strong  there  remained  only  one 
more  member  of  the  outlaw  band — Stephen  Lowrie. 
His  death  was  accomplished  after  a  long  vigil  and 
search.  He  was  killed  on  February  23,  1874  by  a 
Mr.  Patterson,  a  young  man  of  Robeson  County. 
Steve  Lowrie  was  held  in  awe  by  many  Indian  women 
and  girls.  He  would  often  beat  them  and  in  some 
instances  threatened  to  kill  them  if  they  gave  any 
information  concerning  his  whereabouts.  Steve  went 
about  from  place  to  place  in  apparent  safety,  but  his 
paths  were  watched  at  all  times.  He  went  to  many 
parties  and  social  functions  just  before  his  death,  but 
on  every  occasion  he  eluded  his  foes  by  taking  some 
by-path.  Lowrie  kept  up  this  game  for  a  long  time, 
and  like  all  other  rogues  he  met  a  rogue's  fate.  On 
the  night  that  he  was  killed  he  compelled  Davis 
Bullard  to  accompany  him  to  the  home  of  John  Mc- 
Nair  to  get  some  chickens.  Later  Messrs.  Patterson, 
Holcomb,  and  Sutton,  who  had  been  searching  for 
Steve,  found  him  picking  his  banjo  under  a  tree  in 
his  front  yard.  They  all  fired,  and  Steve  Lowrie  fell 
over  dead.  "As  he  measured  out  to  others  so  was  it 
measured  out  to  him."  Patterson  was  given  credit 
for  firing  the  shot  that  killed  Steve.  The  body  was 
carried  to  Lumberton,  and  the  reward  was  collected. 
So  ended  the  long  reign  of  terror,  involving  a  whole 
county,  and  extending  over  eight  years  of  bloodshed 
and  robbery. 

The  Wilmington  Star,  during  the  time  of  the  Low- 
ries,  printed  all  the  news  concerning  the  gang.  Their 
files  contain  some  interesting  stories.  The  issue  of 
March  15,  1872  confirmed  the  death  of  Boss  Strong 
and  brings  out  the  fact  that  Boss  was  blowing  on  his 
harp  when  he  was  killed.  His  wife  thought  that  the 
harp  had  burst  and  hit  him  in  the  head.  On  this 
same  occasion  Andrew  Strong  made  the  women  go 
out  of  the  house ;  he  remained  hidden  inside  for  over 
two  hours. 

On  March  23,  1872  Henderson,  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  arrived  in  Robeson  County, 
lie  went  to  the  home  of  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  and  was 
then  carried  off  by  the  gang.  Henderson  evidently 
thought  that  the  gang  was  a  joke.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  when  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  told  him  that 
he  would  he  held  captive  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Later  Henderson  was  allowed  to  go  wherever  he 
pleased  on  parole.     He  went  about  with  Rhoda  Low- 
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rie  as  an  escort.  Henderson  was  very  unpopular  with 
the  people  of  the  County.  They  thought  he  was  a 
member  of  the  gang-  sent  down  by  the  Yankees.  The 
very  fact  that  he  was  a  Yankee  turned  the  people 
against  him.  On  March  2fi.  1872  Henderson  was 
freed  and  returned  to  the  North.  When  he  passed 
through  Wilmington,  his  enforced  servitude  seemed 
to  have  disgruntled  him.  At  any  rate  he  refused  to 
give  any  information  concerning  the  gang. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Boss  Strong.  Later  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "The  Swamp  Angels."  This 
book  is  said  to  have  sold  well  in  the  north.  It  was 
Henderson  who  gave  out  the  story  that  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  was  in  a  blind  when  he  was  killed.  He  also 
said  that  the  blind  was  near  Inman's  Bridge.  The 
correspondent  also  said  that  Boss  Strong  buried  his 
chief.  Henderson's  account  of  the  death  of  the  rob- 
ber chief  was  generally  accepted  by  North  Carolina 
newspapers. 

On  February  1.  1872  a  lull  was  passed  in  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Back  Swamp  Church, 
Robeson  County.  Back  Swamp  was  near  the  Scuffle- 
town  district,  and  was  a  general  stamping  ground  for 
rum  runners  and  distillers.  The  church  men  became 
tired  of  this  practice  and  appealed  to  the  legislature. 
The  liquor  sellers  became  so  thick  in  the  district  that 
church  services  could  not  be  held.  This  bill  broke 
up  the  liquor  traffic  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Steer  of  October  11.  1871  tells  of  an  amusing 
incident  concerning  the  robber  chief.  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie  was  always  noted  for  his  daring  and  reckless- 
ness. One  day  he  got  in  a  small  rowboat  and  rowed 
down  the  Lumber  River  in  full  view  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  there  by  General  Gor- 
man in  an  effort  to  capture  the  robbers.  Lowrie  was 
in  midstream :  he  yelled  at  the  soldiers.  They  fired 
at  him,  but  he  stooped  down  in  the  boat  and  floated 
on  down  the  river.  The  article  was  headed  "Lowrie 
at  His  Tricks  Again."  In  practically  every  article 
the  Wilmington  paper  showed  an  air  of  indifference 
and  mild  irony  in  referring  to  the  Lowries.  The  edi- 
tor seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  situation  was  a 
joke. 

Another  issue  of  October  17,  1871  tells  of  Henry 
Berrie  Lowrie  as  a  'coon  hunter.  Oakley  McNeil 
from  near  Scuffletown  had  treed  a  'coon  in  a  swamp. 
He    heard    some    one    coming,    and    at    the    time    he 
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thought  it  was  Lowrie.  He  ran  and  left  the  'coon  up 
the  tree.  The  next  day  he  was  talking  to  some  friends 
when  Lowrie  came  up  and  gave  'him  a  dead  'coon, 
saying  that  McNeil's  dog  had  treed  the  'coon,  and 
therefore  it  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  dog.  Low- 
rie then  asked  for  the  use  of  the  dog,  which  was  lying 
near  his  master.  McNeil  refused  but  told  him  he 
could  have  another  one  at  home.  After  conversing  a 
few  minutes  Henry  Berrie  walked  off.  A  few  months 
after  this  episode  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  went  to  the 
home  of  a  Mr.  McKenzie  near  Scuffletown,  walked 
into  the  house,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  rest 
of  the  family.  He  acted  very  politely.  He  told  the 
people  there  that  he  was  not  going  to  rob  any  more 
at  night.  He  was  heavily  armed.  The  robber  chief 
was  not  molested  because  his  band  was  camping 
nearby.  There  are  many  other  interesting  stories 
about  the  Lowrie  robbers.  These  1  have  related  serve 
to  throw  some  light  on  their  personal  side.  General 
Gorman  seemed  to  think  that  after  all  the  robbers 
were  human. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  concerning  the  history  of 
this  cruel  but  interesting  family  of  Indians.  Only 
tales  of  their  murderous  deeds  act  as  landmarks  to 
their  reign  of  terror.  No  band  of  outlaws  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  ever  remained  at  large  so 
long.  No  community  has  ever  suffered  such  losses  as 
the  people  of  Robeson  County.  No  person  could  walk 
or  drive  along  a  country  road  without  some  appre- 
hension for  his  safety.  Old  citizens  of  the  County 
said  that  even  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War  were 
rivalled  in  the  reign  of  terror  carried  on  by  the  Low- 
rie gang.  When  a  farmer  retired  at  night,  he  was 
fearful  lest  at  any  time  this  bloodthirsty  band  of 
rascals  come  stealing  through  the  brooding  darkness 
and  carry  off  all  his  worldy  possessions  in  plunder. 
Their  haunts  were  in  the  midst  of  swamps  where  no 
man  could  penetrate.  What  powers  other  than 
superhuman  ones  could  combat  these  devils,  whom 
nature  even  favored  with  the  knowledge  of  her  secret 
paths.  Only  perserverance  made  possible  the  appre- 
hension of  the  gang  and  sent  them  to  everlasting 
perdition.  Few  have  written  of  their  deeds,  but  the 
memory  of  them  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  every 
citizen  and  will  unto  the  end  of  time.  Mrs.  Norment 
is  their  only  biographer,  and  her  history  is  practi- 
cally the  only  chronicle  of  their  deeds.  The  only 
thing  that  remains  is  the  origin  of  the  Croatans  and 
their  latter  history. 
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Hanes 
Guarantee 

We  guarantee  Hanes 
Underwear  absolutely  — 
every  threat,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee 
to  return  your  money  or 
give  you  a  new  garment 
if   any   seam   breaks. 


Check  off 

these 
Five  Points — 
one  at  a  time 


Balance  these  points  against,  the  underwear  discomfort  you 
have  known.  Add  to  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  seams  that 
are  non-irritating  and  never  rip.  Put  down  buttonholes  that 
bold  their  shape — buttons  that  are  sewed  on  to  sta3' — fleecy 
Cotton  that  never  scratches  and  has  all  the  warmth  and  com 
fort  that  any  one  could  want — a  tailored  fit  that  makes  you 
think   that    Hanes    was   made   just    for  you. 

Couple  all  this  with  wear  that  withstands  the  ardour  of  the 
tub  time  and   again   without   the  slightest   change. 


There  you  have  Hanes. 

And  the  cost?  Never  was  such  underwear  made  to  sell  for 
so  low  a  price.  Look  a  suit  over  and  realize  why  every  stitch 
and  button  is  guaranteed.  Then  ask  yourself  if  you  ever  saw 
any  underwear  that  came  near  the  value  of  Hanes. 

You  can  get  Hanes  either  in  union  suits  or  shirts  and  draw- 
ers, light,  medium  and  heavy  weights.  Your  nearest  dealer 
should  have  Hanes.  If  he  hasn't,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


Hanes  comes  in  boy  sizes,  too 

The  very  underwear  for  the  youngsters,  hard  wearing,  warm,  well  fitting.  Two 
weights — medium  and  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  1(5  years  (sizes  20  to  34).  2  to  4  year 
sizes  with  drop  seat.     Made  also  in  knee-length   and  short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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The  First  National  Bank 


OF  DURHAM 


Welcomes  the  return  to  this  community  of  the  fine,  upstanding  stu- 
dent body  of  Trinity  College,  and  hopes  that  the  coming  College  Year 
may  further  cement  the  relationship  between  the  two  institutions. 

Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  will  find 
us  well  qualified  by  our  long  experience  to  handle  their  accounts 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DURHAM 

Capital.  Surplus  and   Profits  $1,150,000 

Resources  - 6,500,000 
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IN      EVERY     LINE 


of   endeavor   there    is   a    leader,    whose    product    is   out- 
standing   in    quality. 

In  eacdi  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only  such  lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
faction. 

Hart,  Sehaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  Shoes. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More   Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies.  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  si  rvici 
SEE    US    AFTER    EACH    CLASS 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY   GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE   MERCHANDISE 
AT   THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN    SPRUNT   HILL,   President 
T.  C.  WORTH.  Cashier 

HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Roy  all  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 

in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  the  Faculty  Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


Eat 
The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

m 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


THE  STO/JE  Uf  EETTEB  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


'All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 
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To  Trinity  College, 
Faculty  and  Students 

We  Solicit  Your  Patronage 

Johnson-Murphy  Shoes  for  Men, 

Walk-Over  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women, 

Other  leading  Brands 

E.  E.  BRAGG 
COMPANY 

106-108   W.   Alain   Street 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

"Sudden 

5)) 
ervice 

130  E.  Main  Street — Corner  Church 
Durham,   North    Carolina  Telephone    104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students   and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


The 
Service  T)rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone   150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 

PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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New  Arrivals 


We  have  just  received  the  latest  styles  in 
Coats,  Wraps  ami  Dresses  in  Irene  Castle  Cor- 
ticelli   Fashions. 

Call  ami  inspect  these  wonderful  styles. 


Strauss-Rosenburg 

Exclusive  agent  for  Irene  Castle  dresses 


Flowers 


For   All   Occasions 


Hibbard,  Florist 

118  E.  Main  St. 

Representatives 
J.  H.  Tyler  E.  T.  Johnson 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Your    Accounts    Upon   the    Past    Record 

of  Serving   a  Large   Number   of 

Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.   Lindsey 

We   So 

icit   Y 

>ur   Trade    and 

Appreciate 

Y 

our   Patronage 

N. 

c 

Barber 

Shop 

Across  the 

Street 

from    Five   Pc 

ints  Drug  Store 

H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Let   Us   Heel   You   and   Save   Your  Soles 
We   Are  Now  in  Our  New  Home 

325  Main  Street 

We    Make   Them   Just   Like    New 

Quick    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All  Work  Guaranteed 
See   Doggie   Hatcher  Phone   1970 


McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescriptio 

i    Druggist 

West    Durham,   X.   C. 

Telephone 

1088 

We  Appreciate 

Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store 
In    Business   for   Your   Health    and    Pleasure 

Whitmans  Candies,  Eastman   Kodaks,   Waterman 
Fountain   Pens,  Stationery,   and   Magazines 

Yisit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet    Your   Friends   at 

Central    Lunch 

JFFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot   Dogs  —  Cold  Drinks  —   [ce  Cream 
Cigars   —   Cigarettes   and    Candy 
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To  the  Young  Ladies : 


If  you  want  something  exquisite  for  your  sport  or  street  wear,  and 
evening  affair  come  around  and  we  will  show  you  our  line.  You  will 
find  something  here  to  please  you. 


To  the  Young  Men: 


You  can  find  your  up-to-the-minute  Collegiate  Clothes  here. 
Part  of  our  service 

"Just say,  charge  it" 

TANENHAUS  BROS.    £1 


The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing                                                        \ 

Banks  of  Durham                                                                   ] 

Tts  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it  is 

steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage. 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

|                      Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 

Ask         Our          Friends        j 
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'Durham's   Beat   Store" 


Always  in  the  Lend  with   the  Newest  Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  uSSg  Corsets 

Centemeri   and   Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Raalte   and   Oynx 
Silk  Hosiery 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

"All    Trinity    Students    Are    Invited   to    Our    Store" 
Mail    Orders    Promptly    Filled 


GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  wear  and  eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  Well 
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CALVERT  CLOTHES  ARE  BETTER 


Men,  let  us  whisper  these  few  words  to  you : 

That  Lipman  &  Berman,  Inc.,  saves  you  money  two  different  ways  when  buying  clothes 
from  them. 

We  save  you  money  on  the  price  and  we  save  you  on  an  average  of  $26.00  a  year  on  your 
pressing  bill.  By  buying  your  Suits  and  Overcoats  from  us  we  will  press  them  free  of  charge 
during  the  life  of  the  Suit  or  Overcoat. 

MEN  DON'T   MISS   THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
We  have  a  large  assortment  at  all  times  to  pick  from. 

You  also  save  money  on  our  Sweaters,  Sweater  Vests  in  Wool,  Silk  Shirts,  Underwear, 
Hats,  Caps,  Hosiery  and  new  Neckwear  which  is  always  on  display. 

Men  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  look  our  Shoes  over  before  buying  for  we  fit  the  feet 
— from  $4.50  and  up. 

Men  do  your  shopping  now  and  get  the  best  selection. 


LIPMAN  &  BERMAN,  Inc. 


Opposite  Paris   Theatre 


124    E.    Main    St. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the  Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 
34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


When  they  make  better  Shoes 
we  will  have  them 

PERRY-HORTON  CO. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 


VICTROLAS 

mid 

The  latest  Dance  and  songs  in 
Victor  Records  and  Sheet 
Music.    Also  standard  music. 

See  our  string  instruments 
before  you  purchase.     We  welcome  your  call. 

H.  A.  GASKINS 

117  E.  Main  St.  Musical  Headquarters 


EAUTIFUL  ! 

If  Hair  Dressing,  Massaging,  Shampoo- 
ing, Manicuring,  along  with  the  Perma- 
nent Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 
then  we  can  do  it. 

THE  WARRENETTA  HAIR  SHOP 
343%  Main  St. 


Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will  Appreciate   Your   Business 

Opposite   Main    Street   Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  8  McCullers 


"Dry   Clean   Where  Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jarvis;  W.  F. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 


PHONE  578 


Opposite  Union  Station 


Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  KRONHEIMER  CO. 

D    u    r    h    a    m  ,     N  .       C  . 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 

of   All   Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Boom  382,  Residence  741 

Durham,  N'.  C. 
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[new  orpheum 


Three 

Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday   ami 

Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35   Cts. 

Night 

40    Cts. 

Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 


.. .  .  . .  .    "...  . . .  ■.   .        .. 


HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 


Private  Dining  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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of  the  editorial  and  managerial  staffs  to  make  the 
magazine  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  of  the  students,  and  to 


stimulate  literary  interest  among  them.  Contribu- 
tions from  Trinity  students,  alumni,  and  faculty 
are  solicited.  It  is  urged  that  all  manuscript  be 
typewritten  and  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 
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Editorial 


Co-ed  Athletic  Facilities 

FOR  SEVERAL  years  Trinity  women  have  fell 
keenly  their  lack  of  adequate  athletic  supervision 
and  equipment.  '  Their  protests  against  seeming  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  administration  were. 
for  the  most  part,  ignored.  The  women  interested  in 
athletics,  however,  continued  to  struggle  along  with 
no  gymnasium  facilities,  no  tennis  courts,  no  physical 
instructor,  looking  always  to  a  better  day. 

That  better  day  has  come!  The  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  women  students  of  Trinity  may  well  rejoice 
that  they  have  before  them  an  opportunity  for  which 
past  generations  of  women  students  hoped  in  vain. 
The  gymnasium  in  Southgate  is  soon  to  be  a  reality — 
not  merely  a  dream  of  the  architect  who  planned  the 
building.  Four  tennis  courts  are  ready  for  use  by 
the  women.  And  women  will  be  allowed  swimming 
privileges  in  the  new  swimming  pool. 

The  women  no  longer  have  an  excuse  to  neglect 
athletics  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  facilities.  True  these 
facilities  are  by  no  means  adequate.  Nevertheless,  a 
beginning  has  been  made;  and  that  beginning  chal- 
lenges the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  every  town  and 
dormitory  student.  Every  student  is  interested  in 
some  form  of  athletics — swimming,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
baseball,  riding,  or  track.  Now  is  the  time  to  show 
that  interest.  Try  out  for  the  class  teams ;  if  you  do 
not  make  them,  support  those  who  do.  Don't  be  a 
passive  onlooker.  Get  in  the  game  and  fight !  Equip- 
ment, necessary  as  it  is,  cannot  make  successful  ath- 
letics. Use  that  equipment,  and  in  doing  so  put 
athletics  for  women  at  Trinity  where  it  belongs — 
on  top ! 


□ 

Lights  in 


□    □ 

the  Library 


OPECTACLES  !  Spectacles  !  Red  eyes,  headaches, 
^  and  bad  dispositions  will  increase  daily  until  the 
lights  in  the  library  are  improved.  It  is  neeessary 
for  a  large  number  of  the-  students  to  spend  several 
evenings  a  week  in  the  library,  but  unless  one  is  wait- 
ing at  the  door  at  seven-thirty,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  assured  of  having  a  seat  where  the  light  is 
strong  enough  to  read  comfortably,  without  squinting 


and  straining  the  eyes  to  a  point  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort. 

The  lights  in  the  main  reading  room  are  strong 
enough,  though  poorly  arranged,  but  the  single  dim 
light  far  up  in  the  ceiling  of  the  rear  section,  reserved 
for  the  girls,  is  impossible.  Not  even  for  reading  the 
largest  type  is  that  light  sufficient,  and  the  space  of 
three  large  tables  is  practically  wasted  for  evening 
study  except  for  those  few  foolish  girls  who  will  read 
by  such  poor  light.  As  for  the  lights  upstairs,  they 
are  mere  ornaments.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  too 
far  from  the  tables  to  be  of  much  use  for  reading,  but 
this  deficiency  could  be  partly  remedied  by  increasing 
the  power  very  decidedly.  May  the  suggestion  be 
made  that  the  lights,  such  as  they  are,  be  turned  on 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  especially  on  cloudy  days. 

Trinity  College  is  fast  outgrowing  her  library,  but 
there  is  one  more  section  which  might  be  utilized  and 
that  is  the  upper  front  section  between  the  stairs. 
Several  tables  could  be  placed  therein,  and  we  believe 
that  the  lights  provided  here  could  be  probably  the 
best  in  the  building. 

There  are  some  students  who  are  naturally  endowed 
with  good  eyesight  but  do  not  value  this  possession 
enough  to  protect  it ;  others  have  bad  eyes  but  have 
not  learned  the  lesson  of  care  and  protection  of  the 
sight.  To  these  classes  of  students  the  College  should 
extend  a  paternal  oversight  and  provide  only  one  kind 
of  light,  the  proper  light  for  study.  There  are  other 
students  who  are  carefully  observant  of  hygienic  rules 
whose  comfort  while  studying  is  materially  affected, 
and  it  is  with  their  voice  that  we  speak. 

□     □     □ 

The  Coming  Issues  of  the  Archive 

IT  IS  THE  purpose  of  the  staff  to  make  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Archive  a  Christmas  issue.  In 
order  to  make  it  a  success  Trinity  students  must  coop- 
erate with  us  in  making  this  issue  a  real  live  one  full 
of  Christmas  material.  We  can't  go  to  the  files  in  the 
English  office  for  this  manuscript  because  it  isn't  to 
be  procured  there.  We  want  all  kinds  of  contribu- 
tions: short-stories,  essays,  poems,  jokes,  and  folk  lore 
— all   of  which  must   have   a   Christmas  atmosphere. 
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We  are  urging  Dr.  Brown  to  write  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  present  day  celebration,  and,  if  he  gets 
time  to  write  this  article,  we  can  assure  Archive  read- 
ers that  they  have  a  treat  in  store  for  them.  Get  busy 
now  and  help  us  make  the  December  number  the  best 
yet. 

The  January  issue  will  be  in  charge  of  Chi  Delta 
Phi,  the  literary  sorority  here.  The  girls  have  been 
holding  back  manuscript  all  the  fall  for  this  number, 
and  they  are  sure  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year.  Contributions  should  be  handed  to  any  of  the 
co-ed  members  of  the  staff  before  January  1. 

□      □      □ 

A  Publication  Council 

AT  A  RECENT  conference  of  several  members  of 
the  faculty,  the  editors  and  business  managers 
of  the  three  college  publications,  and  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  the  alumni,  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  organization  of  a  publication  council. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions  at  the  meeting  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  publications  were  meet- 
ing with  only  lukewarm  support  from  students  and 
advertisers  and  that  some  organization  was  needed 
which  would  assure  better  support  and  at  the  same 
time  ;irt  as  a  supervisor  of  the  publications.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  was  appointed  to  consider  plans  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  board,  and  a  report  will  be  made 
at  another  conference  in  the  near  future. 

For  quite  a  while  a  publication  board  or  some  such 
governing  body  has  been  needed  at  Trinity.  Theo- 
retically the  Chronicle  has  always  been  published  by 
the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  Societies ;  yet 
there  has  been  little  connection  between  these  societies 
and  the  paper.  Scarcely  any  of  the  members  of  the 
societies  know  that  Columbia  and  Hesperia  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  Chronicle  in  ease  it  did  not  make 
expenses.  There  is  a  Chronicle  Board,  of  course,  but 
it  meets  only  once  a  year  and  functions  merely  in  the 
selection  of  the  editor  and  business  manager.  The 
Chronicle,  then,  has  been  left  to  look  out  for  itself. 

The  Archive  and  Chanticleer  are  in  practically  the 
same  fix.  Both  are  publications  of  the  senior  class ; 
yet   that   class  has  nothing  to  do   with  them   except 


elect  the  editor  and  business  manager  and  pay  the 
debt  on  the  publication  if  there  is  a  deficiency. 

Each  junior  class  meets  late  in  the  spring  and 
chooses  the  editors  and  business  managers  of  the 
Archive  and  Chanticleer.  Usually  the  man  selected 
for  the  managership  is  one  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence as  an  assistant,  but  this  is  hardly  ever  the  case 
with  the  editor.  The  result  has  been,  therefore,  that 
each  fall  a  new  staff  comes  in  and  begins  not  where  the 
old  left  off  but  where  it  began.  The  editor  this  year 
has  placed  a  number  of  under-classmen  on  the  staff. 
but  this  act  will  be  of  little  value  if  the  next  editor  is 
not  chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

We  are  in  favor  of  having  all  the  publications  taken 
out  of  the  hands  which  they  are  now  in  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  publication  council.  The  coun- 
cil should  not  try  to  dictate  policies,  but  it  should  act 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  This  body  will  be  able  to 
establish  an  Archive  staff,  then,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chronicle.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  place 
the  staff  of  the  magazine  on  a  merit  basis,  and  many 
editorials  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the 
Archive.  The  undertaking  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
has  been  fruitless,  however,  because  the  magazine  has 
been  a  senior  class  publication,  and  one  senior  class 
did  not  have  the  power  to  bind  another. 

As  was  brought  out  at  the  conference,  by  the  three 
publications  combining  and  offering  subscriptions  to 
the  students  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  the  three  than  for 
one.  more  students  can  be  induced  to  subscribe.  For 
instance,  the  Chanticleer.  Archive,  and  Chronicle 
could  be  offered  for  eight  dollars  instead  of  the  nine 
now  paid,  and  by  doing  this  the  publications  might 
gel  two  hundred  more  subscriptions.  The  more  copies 
are  printed  the  cheaper  is  the  rate  for  printing;  so 
the  publications  would  not  lose  anything  by  the 
reduced  price  for  the  three. 

If  such  a  council  is  created,  it  will  no  doubt  ask 
that  the  Archive.  Chanticleer,  and  Chronicle  be  put 
under  its  control.  Acting  as  a  supervisor  of  the  three, 
the  council  can  then  go  about  the  getting  of  adver- 
tisements in  a  systematic  manner,  each  publication 
being  apportioned  a  certain  number.  We  believe  such 
a  plan  feasible,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
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True  Greatness 


George  V.  Allkn 


AS  I  SIT  before  the  open  grate  and  sec  the  flick- 
ering flames  leaping  up  from  the  bank  of  coals 
for  their  moment  of  life  and  see  them  suddenly 
die  away  like  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  hills  of  a 
desert  country,  as  I  hear  the  droning  sputter  of  the 
gas  as  it  escapes  from  the  Stygian  dungeon  which  has 
encased  it  for  a  thousand  years,  and,  as  I  experience 
that  indescribable,  far-away,  dreamy  feeling  which  is 
ever  the  concomitant  of  an  open  grate,  I  ponder  over 
the  differences  of  humanity  and  the  real  essence  of 
superiority.  Why  is  one  man  really  greater  than 
another  '.   In  a  word,  what  really  constitutes  greatness  ? 

In  my  half-dreamy,  half-imaginative,  half-pensive 
mood  1  seem  to  see  the  ghosts  of  past  ages  hover 
about  the  grate,  each  eager  to  claim  the  "Golden 
Apple"  of  my  meagre  consciousness  and  gain  for  him- 
self the  name  of  true  greatness.  Oh,  for  the  glories 
of  imagination !  In  my  sportive  mood  I  conjure  up 
shades  of  those  who  have  played  the  lead  in  the  vital 
drama  of  their  day,  those  who  have  run  their  courses 
not  more  gloriously,  but  more  conspicuously  than 
have  others  of  their  time. 

First  I  see  the  Caesars,  stern  warriors  of  old, 
arrayed  in  their  royal  garments  of  purple  splendor. 
With  enticing  looks  they  promise  that  I  shall  be  the 
ruler  of  the  universe  if  I  shall  but  admit  that  they 
should  wear  the  toga  of  the  Greatest. 

With  humble  visages,  the  wisest  sages  of  experience. 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  others  of  ponderous 
minds  attempt  to  gain  my  favor  by  guilded  promises 
that  I  shall  become  the  wisest  man  of  all  if  I  shall 
but  decree  that  one  of  their  number  be  given  the  robe 
of  greatness. 

Over  the  smoking  embers  there  slowly  arise  the 
elusive  forms  of  poets  and  writers  from  whose  pins 
people  of  all  times  have  been  thrilled  to  their  very 
souls,  and  who  have  inspired  men  to  commit  deeds 
of  great  and  worthy  note.  From  these  forms  come 
the  promise  of  boundless  praise  and  unceasing  adora- 
tion from  all  people  for  all  times  if  the  cloak  of  true 
greatness  shall  but  adorn  the  shoulders  of  one  of 
their  number. 


With  almost  conquering  insistancy  the  spirits  from 
the  tombs  of  science  gather  about  the  fiery  altar  of 
Diana  and  impress  upon  my  wavering  decision  their 
matchless  part  in  the  development  of  civilization. 
Archimedes,  Newton,  Farraday,  and  others  display 
their  deeds  in  alluring  array,  pointing  out  how  vital 
have  been  the  parts  they  have  played  in  the  story  of 
mankind,  affirming  that  greatness  can  only  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  good  accomplished  for  humanity 
and  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  From  them  comes  the 
promise  that  future  ages  shall  be  more  blessed  by  my 
existence  than  by  that  of  any  other  if  I  but  choose 
that  they  were  truly  great. 

Even  more  pressing  than  these  is  the  claim  of  those 
who  have  led  the  religious  movements  of  past  ages. 
Insisting  that  advancement  of  civilization  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  aside  from  a  moral  or  religious 
development,  the  filmy  images  of  Buddah,  Confucius, 
ilohamet,  and  Jesus  almost  gain  from  any  conven- 
tional thought  the  right  to  assume  the  title  of  unblem- 
ished greatness.  In  recounting  the  extent  to  which 
humanity  has  been  benefited  by  their  existence,  and 
in  depicting  the  fruitlessness  of  existence  other  than 
spiritual,  these  figures  reach  with  outstretched  hands 
for  my  concession  of  greatness,  promising  that  through 
me  the  world  shall  cease  its  struggle  for  gain  and  live 
according  to  the  best  concepts  of  religion. 

With  an  impatient  jesture  I  wave  aside  the  shades 
of  those  men  who  have  appeared  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  And  then,  in  the  dying  embers  of  the  last 
smoking  coals  a  form  slowly  assumes  out  of  the 
amorphous  substance  of  imagination  the  shape  of  one 
who  is  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  one  who  is  very 
insignificant  according  to  the  usual  ideas  of  the  world, 
one  whose  name  has  never  blasoned  from  the  stream- 
ing posters  of  the  daily  press  or  become  the  byword 
of  the  householders  of  the  land.  I  see  a  common,  ordi- 
nary student — a  mere  boy.  timid  and  unassuming  in 
extreme — who  with  humble  mien  is  going  about  his 
student  life  with  never  the  splash  of  the  athlete  or 
the  address  of  the  intellectual  giant,  but  who  in  hi 
epiiet  way  is  forgetful  of  self  to  the  last  degree.     The 
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boy  is  submerging  his  personal  interest  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  is  desirious  of  having  the  good 
triumph  and  the  right  win  out  with  never  a  thought 
as  to  who  will   get  the  credit  for  the   achievement. 


or  wealth,  I  place  the  coveted  apple  in  his  trembling 
hand  and  realize  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  one 
is  able  to  effect  good  results  without  caring  who  gets 
the  credit  for  the  undertaking,  in  direct  proportion 


Without  waiting  for  his  promise  of  greatness  or  power      does  he  deserve  to  be  considered  great. 


Fact  or  Fancy 

(Biology  Seven) 


TTfHEN  OUT  of  slime,  and  muck,  and  mud  came 
rr  man, 

The  uni-cell.  the  thing  without  a  plan. 
He  then  grew  legs  and  neck  and  spine — 

Became  a  toad,  or  fish  of  queer  design. 

And  time  moves  on — ten  million  years  are  past, 

And   Lo,    the    change.   High    Heaven    must    stand 
aghast! 

Creation's  best  by  tail  he  has  not  shed 

Swings  from  a  tree  and  sadly  rubs  his  head. 


By  slow  degrees,  with  no  un-lordly  haste, 
Mankind  emerged  from  out  this  barren  waste, 

And  long  ago,  in  ages  dark  and  dim 

Branched  from  the  tree  of  life  the  favored  limb. 

And  had  there  died  one  ape,  one  grandpa  flea, 
Before  his  time,  on  your  ancestral  tree, 

Where  now  woidd  be  the  doubt  you  entertain? 
Or  where  the  chance  of  judging  me  insane? 

A.  B.  Gibson. 
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^4  Young  Bride 


FONG    KUH    ZlEN 


KYOH  PONG  was  the  daughter  of  a  conservative 
and  wealthy  family.  She  was  fourteen  years 
old,  but  she  was  treated  just  as  if  she  were  a 
baby.  She  was  ignored  from  everything,  even  from 
her  own  engagement,  which  was  settled  when  she  was 
only  three  months  old. 

One  day  when  she  was  playing  with  the  butterflies 
in  the  garden,  a  servant  came  and  told  her  that  her 
mother  wished  to  see  her.  She  ran  into  the  house  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  and  to  her  great  alarm  she  saw 
her  mother  in  tears. 

' '  What  is  the  matter,  mother  \ ' '  she  asked. 

"Sit  down,  child.  I  have  a  piece  of  unpleasant 
news  to  tell  you.  1  am  sorry  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  but  you  have  to  bear  it,  for  it  is  your  fate.'" 

Kyoh  Fong  swallowed  on  hearing  this.  She  was 
scared  by  her  mother's  solemn  tone. 

"Your  uncle  has  been  here  this  afternoon,  and  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Wu  was  very  sick." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Wu?"  asked  Kyoh  Fong. 

Her  mother  told  then  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged.  Kyoh  Fong  lowered  her  head  on 
hearing  this  and  began  to  blush.  Her  innocence  and 
her  shyness  made  her  mother's  heart  ache,  and  she 
could  not  find  her  voice  to  go  on  with  the  conversation 
until  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Your  uncle  said  that  Mr.  Wu's  parents  wished  to 
have  some  important  happy  event  celebrated  in  the 
family  to  threaten  away  the  sick-devil.  This,  of 
course,  means  your  wedding. ' ' 

Instead  of  being  surprised  at  hearing  this  report. 
Kyoh  Fong  became  very  interested  in  it.  She  looked 
attentively  at  her  mother  and  wished  to  know  how 
could  she  be  married  when  her  fiance  was  sick. 

"Since  Mr.  Wu  is  very  ill  already,  the  wedding 
must  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,"  her  mother  went 
on.  "And  I  have  told  your  uncle  to  tell  your  parents- 
indaw  that  in  three  days  they  may  send  the  sedan 
chair  for  you." 

"But  he  is  sick!"  said  Kyoh  Fong  unconsciously. 

"Mr.  Wu,  you  mean.  That  does  not  matter;  there 
will  be  some  one  to  carry  the  ceremony  for  him," 
said  the  mother. 


Kyoh  Pong  was  curious,  but  she  dared  not  ask 
more,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  not  right  for  a  girl  to 
ask  about  her  wedding.  So  she  lived  in  a  mist  for 
two  days;  when  the  third  day  came,  things  became 
clear  to  her  one  by  one. 

1  will  not  stop  here  to  describe  the  long  ceremony 
for  a  bride  to  say  good-bye  to  her  family,  but  I  will 
go  on  with  Kyoh  Fong  in  a  most  beautiful  sedan  chair 
on  her  way  to  her  future  home.  She  used  to  hear 
people  say  that  it  was  happy  to  be  a  bride,  but  now 
she  discovered  that  they  told  a  lie. 

' '  What  is  there  to  be  happy  about  ?  I  have  left  my 
home  and  am  going  to  a  place  where  there  is  not  a 
soul  1  know."  she  thought.  "Oh.  how  unhappy  1 
am!  1  wonder  why  people  should  consider  that  it  i; 
ridiculous  for  a  bride  to  eat.  And  to  dress  me  and 
cover  me  up  like  that!    I  can  not  even  breathe!" 

It  was  certainly  not  Kyoh  Fong's  fault  to  be  impa- 
tient, for  it  was  a  warm  spring  day,  and  she  had  on 
five  thick  dresses,  according  to  the  custom.  There 
was  a  heavy  crown  on  her  head  and  a  big  cover  on 
top  of  it  covering  her  face. 

She  thought  that  it  was  an  age  before  the  sounding 
of  firecrackers  told  her  that  she  reached  her  future 
home.  She  had  no  idea  that  that  place  would  be  more 
intolerable  than  sitting  in  a  closed  sedan  chair,  which 
she  thought  was  but  a  coffin  for  the  living. 

After  the  sedan  chair  was  set  down,  she  felt  her 
arms  being  held  by  people  on  both  sides,  and  she  was 
helped  out.  Through  the  whole  wedding  ceremony 
she  had  no  freedom  at  all.  She  was  led  forward  and 
backward  and  was  made  to  how  and  was  lifted  up 
again  all  the  time. 

Kyoh  Fong  could  hear  everything  at  first,  the  sweet- 
sounding  band,  the  children's  gentle  singing,  and  the 
musical  little  laughs  and  whispers  that  were  going  on 
with  the  people.  But  after  bowing  for  nearly  fifty 
times,  she  simply  lost  all  her  senses.  She  was  led  to 
a  chair  at  last  and  was  left  there  for  a  short  time  to 
recover  from  her  fatigue.  When  she  just  began  to 
breathe  a  little  freely,  she  had  to  face  another  trial. 

"Lead  the  bride  to  this  room;  the  cups  for  good 
and  evil  are  ready.  The  bride  may  come  to  make  her 
choice,"  she  heard  some  one  say. 
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How  she  wished  that  they  would  let  her  rest  a  little 
longer.  But  her  wish  did  not  come  true  to  her  that 
day ;  she  was  soon  on  foot  again  and  was  led  to  another 
room,  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  crowded  with  people. 

"Let  us  all  give  our  best  congratulations  to  our  host 
and  hostess  for  having  a  new  daughter  today,  and  let 
us  wish  that  the  bride  is  a  fairy  sent  by  the  gods  to 
bring  good  to  her  sick  husband,"  she  heard  some  of 
the  people  say,  and  she  also  heard  the  remarks  of 
thanks  made  back  after  the  congratulation. 

In  her  young  heart  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  a 
blessing  to  the  family. 

She  was  led  to  a  table.  There  were  two  cups  on  it. 
One  contained  sugar,  meant  for  good ;  the  other  con- 
tained medicine,  meant  for  death.  But  Kyoh  Pong 
could  not  see ;  she  still  was  covered  with  her  heavy 
veil,  and  she  had  to  pick  out  one  entirely  by  fate. 
Her  whole  body  trembled  as  she  took  up  one  of  the 
cups. 

After  her  choice,  the  room  suddenly  became  deadly 
quiet.  Kyoh  Pong  was  frightened;  she  lost  all  her 
patience,  and  she  pulled  off  her  veil.  What  she  found 
in  her  hand  was  but  a  cup  of  medicine ;  all  she  saw 
around  her  were  strangers.  She  nearly  burst  out  cry- 
ing, only  there  was  no  time  for  it ;  there  was  neither 


time  for  the  people  to  laugh  at  her  most  extraordinary 
behavior  by  pulling  off  her  veil.  There  were  four  or 
five  servants  running  in  just  then  carrying  the  news 
that  their  young  master  was  dying.  This  led  the 
whole  crowd  of  people  rushing  out. 

Kyoh  Pong  dropped  the  cup  that  was  in  her  hand 
and  intended  to  follow,  but  her  parents-in-law  would 
not  let  her.  They  hated  her  because  they  believed 
she  had  brought  death  into  the  family. 

Poor  Kyoh  Fong  had  to  stay  behind ;  she  prayed 
earnestly  that  her  fiance  might  recover.  She  did  not 
wait  long  to  find  out  that  her  prayer  was  not 
answered ;  for  when  the  loud  crying  came  to  her  ear, 
it  told  her  clearly  what  had  happened. 

"Oh,  my  fate!"  she  sighed.  "Everything  is  ended 
with  me  now.  I  must  die !  I  cannot  live  in  such  a 
shame  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  my  husband. ' ' 

Kyoh  Pong's  heart  was  broken;  she  looked  around, 
looked  at  herself,  and  said  again : 

' '  I  am  so  poor  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  riches  in 
this  family,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  can  be  buried  in  this 
beautiful  embroidered  dress." 

Thus  saying  she  took  a  pin  from  her  hair  and 
thrust  it  into  her  throat. 


On  the  Cover 


({  (H~'0  WIT!  to  whoo!"  the  cold  moonlight 
-*■     Lay  shining,  shivering,  frozen  white. 
Forgot,  beloiv  the  campus  crowd 
Slept,  while  alone,  sedate,  and  proud. 
The  senior  owl  surveyed  the  sight. 

He  sat  on  the  Archive  tree  all  night; 
He  said  to  the  moon  with  long  foresight: 
''Where  do  you  take  your  silver  cloud; 
To  wit,  to  who?" 

He  thought  things  deep,  he  thought  things  trite: 
The  tree  was  bare,  the  bough  was  slight, 

The  moon  to  silence  was  avowed. 

The  owl  laughed  lung  det  p  and  loud, 
"This  is  the  senior's  halo  light! 

To  wit!  to  whooooo!" 
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ff^hy  a  Barber  s  Pole  Has  Stripes 


W.  S.  Sechriest 


THE  RECENT  hair-bobbing  Ead  a1  the  shack 
has  led  some  of  the  serious-minded  students 
to  thinking  just  what  changes  arc  going  to 

have  in  be  made  in  the  barber's  pole  in  order  for  it 
tn  be  a  symbol  of  the  work  he  does.  In  fact,  before 
the  fair  sex  began  bobbing:  hair,  the  pole  was  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  barber's  business,  and  now  it  is  still 
more  out  of  date.  Some  change  is  necessary,  and  t 
must  be  radical  change.  In  order  to  understand 
the  true  significance  of  the  barber's  pole  one  must  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  first  barbers  and  learn  what 
their  duties  consisted  of  and  observe  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  shops  of  that  period. 
People  of  early  years  attributed  many  of  their  ail- 
ments to  too  much  blood.  When  a  person  got  sick,  the 
first  thought  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  blood. 
In  early  times  there  were  no  special  surgeons;  so  the 
barber  took  the  responsibility  of  blood  letting.  Hi:; 
other  duties  were  shaving  people,  cutting  their  hair, 
and  in  some  countries  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head 
as  in  Italy  and  Greece.  In  England  the  making  of 
wigs  was  an  important  duty.  At  this  time  no  Eng- 
lish gentleman  would  think  of  attending  a  social  gath- 
ering without  a  well-fitting  wig.  The  early  shop  was 
characterized  as  a  meeting  place  for  newsmongers  and 
loafers.  It  seemed  to  correspond  somewhat  to  our 
modern  pool  room.  There  were  always  people  present 
to  entertain  the  patrons  with  music  or  jokes.  A  few 
of  the  first  barbers  became  men  of  great  notoriety 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  wrote  plays  and  were 
leaders  in  the  literary  field  of  their  generation.  Hav- 
ing given  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  bar- 
bers, I  shall  proceed  to  explain  why  a  barber's  pole 
is  striped. 


First  of  a'l.  every  feature  of  the  pole  advertised  the 
barber's  business.  The  round  gilded  ball  represented 
the  barbering  cud  of  his  business.  In  those  days  .•; 
brass  bowl  was  used  to  make  lather  in;  hence  one  sees 
why  there  is  a  ball  at  the  top  of  the  Striped  pole.  The 
pole  itself  was  the  symbol  of  the  staff  the  barber  had 
his  patients  to  hold  while  the  bleeding  process  w.i 
taking  place.  The  white  stripes  on  the  pole  repre- 
sented the  bandages  used  before  the  operation,  and 
the  red  stripes  stood  for  the  bandages  tied  on  after 
the  blood  had  been  drawn.  Today,  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  the  barber': 
pole  completely  or  logically  represents  his  occupa- 
tion :  but  it  is  a  very  attractive  symbol,  and  it  answered 
its  advertising  purpose  pretty  well  until  a  few  year.; 
ago  when  hair  bobbing  was  started.  Some  barber 
simps  specialize  in  work  for  the  ladies,  while  other; 
are  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  solicit  their  trade. 
This  being  the  case,  the  barber  who  does  cater  to  the 
fair  sex  is  handicapped  for  an  appropriate  symbol 
that  will  represent  both  sides  of  his  business.  The 
suggestion  that  I  should  like  to  offer  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  be  to  let  the  brass  ball 
symbolize  the  girl's  head.  Of  course,  the  ball  as  '•'. 
stands  would  not  answer  this  purpose;  it  must  have  a 
make-up  that  would  characterize  the  head  of  a  typical 
young  lady  of  today.  Why  not  fasten  on  top  a  thick 
bunch  of  hair  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  with  a 
brush  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  white  paint,  a  couple  of 
strokes  of  vermilion  for  lips,  a  circle  of  black  paint 
for  eyes  ;  and  with  the  fingers  stick  on  h  nose  of  putty  ; 
and  for  ears — oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter,  for  they 
are  never  seen  anyway! 


Why? 

T~\0  YOU  know  win/  our  God  has  d<  eked  tin   world  with  flowers  bright} 
-/—/  Or  win/  with  grin*  like  diamond  sets  h<  studs  fin  sky  at  night? 

Or  why  he  [mints  so  beautiful  the  summer  evening  sky 

And  fills  the  wooils  with  singing  birds? 

Oh!    Can  you  tell  me  why?  C.  G.  K. 
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<tA  'Pair  of  Qrey  Eyes 


Ella  Whitted 


CYNTHIA  ADAMS  walked  slowly  towards  the 
library.  Elsie  Ramond,  sitting  by  the  window 
in  her  room,  remarked  as  she  saw  Cynthia. 
"Lookout!  Cynth's  thinking  about  something.  Come 
here  and  watch  her. " 

Her  roommate  came,  and  they  both  watched  as  she 
made  her  way  slowly  along  the  path,  head  down, 
hands  rammed  in  the  pockets  of  her  sweater. 

' '  I  wonder  if  it 's  a  new  play  for  the  dramatic  club 
or  new  drapes  for  her  room, ' '  mused  Elsie,  as  Cynthia 
disappeared  in  the  library. 

But  Cynthia  was  thinking  of  neither  plays  nor 
drapes  just  at  that  time.  She  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing that  was  far  less  romantic  but  none  the  less 
necessary  to  her  just  now.  Money — cool,  hard  cash 
was  the  one  thought  that  claimed  her  attention.  Any- 
one who  went  to  the  "Margaret  Holcomb  Cooking 
School"  needed  money,  and  plenty  of  it.  And  Cyn- 
thia just  couldn't  write  home  for  money;  she  knew 
that  they  needed  it  worse  than  she  did.  Here  in  her 
pocket  was  a  letter  from  home.  Mother  did  not  say 
much,  but  Cynthia  could  read  between  the  lines  just 
how  much  they  missed  her  managing  ability  and  the 
check  that  she  used  to  bring  home  every  month.  Until 
Christmas  they  were  able  to  get  along  fairly  well,  but 
the  after  Christmas  slump  and  the  cold  weather  and 
the  doctor's  bills — well  Cynthia  knew  they  were  hav- 
ing a  hard  time. 

Mr.  Adams  had  died  just  two  years  ago,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  found  that  he  did  not  have  so  much 
money  as  people  had  supposed.  Poor,  little  Mrs. 
Adams,  grief-stricken  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  was  a  tiny  woman — 
the  kind  that  can  preside  with  perfect  grace  at  a  tea 
table,  but  who  doesn't  see  why  whipped  cream  and 
porter  house  steak  aren't  exactly  proper  food  for 
poor  people.  Besides  there  were  hungry  boys  to  feed 
— boys  who  wanted  beans  and  apple  pie,  not  tea 
poured  from  a  silver  tea  pot.  So  Cynthia,  a  sopho- 
more in  college,  had  to  step  in  and  take  charge.  It 
was  she  who  cooked  for  the  three  hungry  boys,  who 
made  up  their  beds  and  straightened  their  tumbled 
rooms,  who  ruled  over  them,  making  them  wash  behind 
their   ears   and   fire   the   furnace.      She  finished   her 


sophomore  year  in  college,  and  with  head  high  she 
went  out  looking  for  work.  For  a  year  she  stuck  to 
her  job  as  a  stenographer  in  a  bos  factory.  But 
Cynthia  was  not  a  success ;  to  save  her  life  she  could 
not  get  a  thrill  out  of  a  string  of  figures.  Yet  one 
must  eat,  she  reasoned,  and  the  three  hungry  hoys 
seemed  to  get  hungrier  every  day.  But  oh!  how  she 
loved  to  cook !  At  night,  when  she  came  home,  tired 
from  a  day  of  working  with  figures,  she  would  enter 
her  clean,  cool  kitchen,  and,  clad  in  a  large  apron,  she 
would  lose  all  feeling  of  tiredness  in  preparing  some 
delightful  new  dish  for  the  three  hungry  boys  and 
her  mother. 

The  end  of  the  year,  consequently,  found  Cynthia 
established  at  "Miss  Holcombs. "  She  had  decided  to 
try  domestic  science  as  a  career,  and  her  Uncle  Ed  had 
kindly  furnished  the  money.  Cynthia  had  gone  to 
her  work  with  a  will.  She  had  made  remarkable 
grades  and  had  become  a  favorite  with  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

But  that  didn't  help  matters  a  bit,  mused  Cynthia. 
Good  grades  didn't  bring  in  any  money,  and  she  just 
couldn  't  ask  Uncle  Ed  for  any  more.  It  was  bills  that 
she  saw  every  time  she  turned  her  head,  bills  waiting 
for  her  at  the  office,  for  little  things  that  she  had  not 
planned  for — book  bills,  laboratory  dues,  and  the  like. 

But  how  to  get  the  money  was  the  question.  When 
she  went  into  the  library,  she  picked  up  one  of  the 
daily  papers  and  found  her  favorite  seat.  Absently 
she  turned  to  the  "Help  Wanted"  column,  and  her 
eyes  scanned  it. 

"Wanted — Sales-ladies  to  help  with  spring  sales." 

"Wanted — A  good  stenographer." 

"Wanted — A  maid,  preferably  white.  Must  know 
how  to  cook.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Apply  to  223 
Elmwood  Ave." 

This  last  one  seemed  to  jump  o\\\  and  greet  Cynthia. 
Wanted — A  maid,  preferably  white.  Must  know  how 
to  cook — Could  she  ? 

"Oh,  what  rot,"  she  said  to  herself.  "You  aren't 
a  cook,  and  you  know  it,"  and  she  hastily  turned  the 
page. 
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But  her  eyes  would  not  read  what  she  wanted  them 
to  read.  "Wanted — A  maid.  .Must  know  how  to 
cook. ' ' 

"You  are  a  cook,  and  you  know  you  are,  and  you 
can't  do  anything  else,  ami  you  are  going  to  have  two 
whole  free  weeks,  and  you  might  earn  thirty  dollars, 
and  just  think  how  far  that  would  go.  Thirty  dollars 
is  thirty  dollars,  you  know." 

So  reason  plead  with  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered.  "Go  on  and  hire  your- 
self as  a  cook.  She  may  be  some  old  new  rich  person, 
and  she'll  make  you  take  her  horrid  lap  dog  for  an 
airing  every  afternoon.  Won't  you  be  sweet  leading 
dear  little  'Fife'  down  the  street.'" 

"Well,"  argued  reason,  "if  she  is  that  kind,  you 
don't  have  to  stay  with  her.  And,  besides,  she  might 
be  nice.  You  need  the  money,  and  how  are  you  going 
to  get  it  ?  Pride  won 't  furnish  you  any  money.  No 
one  knows  you  here,  and  you  can  change  your  name. 
You  are  afraid  to  take  a  chance.    Now  admit  it." 

After  all,  it  did  appeal  to  her.  She  could  cook,  and 
she  enjoyed  it.  Why  not  try ?  The  more  she  thought 
about  it  the  more  the  plan  appealed  to  her.  If  she 
liked  the  woman  and  if  there  were  no  lap  dogs  or 
spoiled  children,  she  would  spend  her  two  weeks  as 
general  maid,  and  come  away  thirty  dollars  richer. 

Three  o  'clock  found  her  in  a  fashionable  apartment, 
timidly  knocking  on  a  door  on  the  third  floor.  A 
quarter  past  three  found  her  hired  to  a  charming 
little  lady  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  the  under- 
standing that  she  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Five 
o'clock  found  her  installed  in  the  apartment — ready 
for  work. 

After  the  interview  she  had  gone  out  and  bought 
her  maid's  costume  (the  kind  she  wanted  her  maid  to 
wear  if  she  ever  had  one).  She  came  back  and  put  it 
on.  Mrs.  Mastin  had  given  her  a  small  room  near  the 
kitchen.  After  putting  on  the  dress  she  stood  back 
from  the  mirror  to  get  the  effect.  She  had  to  admit 
that  the  picture  wasn't  so  bad.  She  knew  that  the 
plain  black  frock  and  the  dainty  frilled  apron  were 
chic.  The  frilled  headpiece  seemed  whiter,  and  her 
curly  black  hair  seemed  blacker,  by  sheer  comparison. 
Cynthia  was  that  type  of  girl  men  called  "darned 
good  looking."  No  one  ever  called  her  "a  peach."  for 
she  was  not  that  good  looking.  But  when  she  threw 
her  head  back  and  looked  at  you  with  those  wide  grey 
eyes  of  hers,  well — you  agreed  with  the  men — she  was 
certainly  "darned  good  looking." 

[ 


Armed  with  a  big  apron  she  went  to  her  work. 
Mrs.  Mastin,  her  mistress,  was  a  woman  like  her  own 
mother.  She  had  left  the  whole  house  in  charge  of 
( 'ynthia — never  thinking  of  the  risk  she  was  taking. 
The  whole  house  showed  signs  of  poor  management. 
There  was  dust  everywhere ;  there  were  drie"d  rose 
petals  on  the  table  that  spoke  eloquently  of  neglect. 
The  kitchen  seemed  a  mass  of  grease  and  egg-stained 
dishes. 

When  Mrs.  Mastin  returned  home,  she  found  that 
the  new  maid  had  not  only  worked  wonders  in  each 
room  but  had  prepared  a  perfectly  delicious  dinner. 
The  little  lady  could  hardly  believe  it. 

"But,  Jack,"  she  said  to  her  husband  after  dinner, 
"there  must  be  something  wrong.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  lovely  dinner?  The  silver  placed  just  right, 
the  right  china  used,  and  better  food  than  I  have 
tasted  in  years.  And  she's  so  adorable.  If  I  didn't 
think  you  were  past  that  age,  I  would  be  afraid  for 
you.    And  such  nice  hands." 

But  Jack  couldn't  explain  it — not  that  he  wanted 
to.  A  maid  who  could  cook  a  steak  like  the  one  he 
had  just  eaten  fitted  into  his  life  very  nicely,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  in  marring  the  effect,  so  to  speak. 

With  each  succeeding  meal  Cynthia  improved.  For 
breakfast  she  made  golden  griddle  cakes  and  served 
them  piping  hot.  What  a  contrast  to  Mrs.  Mastin 's 
breakfast  of  weak  coffee,  burnt  toast  and  half  cooked 
eggs.  Each  meal  brought  forth  some  new  dish  that 
charmed  her  master  and  mistress.  Not  only  did  she 
clean  the  rooms,  but  she  knew  how  to  arrange  the 
furniture  to  the  best  advantage.  She  even  bought 
flowers  from  stands  near-by  and  selected  just  the  bowl 
that  would  suit  them  best.  How  quickly  the  two 
weeks  passed! 

#     #     # 

Stephen  Allbright  slowly  mounted  the  back  stairs 
of  the  apartment  house.  Yet  he  was  neither  the 
butcher's  or  baker's  boy  nor  the  janitor.  To  be  sure 
he  looked  like  such  a  person — clad  in  overalls  in  a 
more  or  less  damp  state,  with  a  cap  tilted  on  his  head 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  shock  of  red  hair  could  be 
seen.  If  you  looked  closely,  you  could  see  that  he  was 
carrying  a  block  of  ice  by  means  of  ice  hooks. 

' '  Oh, ' '  you  say,  ' '  he  is  the  iceman. ' ' 

But  again  you  are  mistaken,  and  only  an  explana- 
tion will  straighten  the  matter  for  you. 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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zA  Carolina  Possum  Hunt 

R.   P.   Harriss 
,  lle-y>rinted  by  courtesy  National  Sportsman  Magazhu  i 


'Waken  funis  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day; 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  ht  re 

Willi  hind:  and  hurst  and  hunting 


spear. 


CHANGE  THE  mountain  to  a  pine-hind  swamp. 
the  time  to  a  night  in  southern  October,  and 
tute  'po  sum  hounds  for  the  "hawk  and 

horse  and  hunting  spear."     Add  tc  this  a  couple  of 

darkies  with  lanterns  and  pine  torches  and  you.  will 

have  a  fair  idea  of 

the  beginning  of  a 

Carolina      'possum 

li  un  t .         M  a  n  y 

changes  have  taken 

place      since      the 

time  of  S  iott.    But 

though     the     time 

and  conditions  are 

vastly    different. 

the  crowd  is  sub- 
stantially the  same 

and  probably  quite 

as     picturesque — a 

party      of      merry 

"Lords  and  La- 
dies" gathered  to- 
gether for  a  jolly  hunt. 

It  is  yet  early  in  the  night  when  we  (about  thirty 
of  us),  gather  around  the  big  fire  in  an  oak  grove  just 
off  the  "big  road,"  laughing  and  joking,  and  toasting 
marshmallows  and  bacon.  Here  we  eat  our  supper 
and  wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  party  to  arrive. 
The  presence  of  such  plantation  cheer  as  'simmon 
beer  and  apple  cider  lends  a  zest  to  our  appetites  and 
flavor  to  the  hunt-supper. 

Slightly  in  the  rear  stand  two  dusky  hunters  who 
with  difficulty  hold  in  check  six  eager  hounds  as  the 
appetizing  odor  of  frying  bacon  rises  on  the  night 
air.  The  lady  members  of  our  party,  dressed  in  more 
or  less  masculine  hunting  attire, — sweaters,  breeches 
and  leggings — are   quite   as   enthusiastic    as    anyone, 


although    they    get    more    than    their   share    of    good- 
natured  banter. 

Soon,  however,  we  leave  the  grove,  climb  the  old 
rail  fence  that  runs  parallel  with  the  highway,  and 
proceed  a  >:hort  distance,  then  turn  to  the  left.  Here 
an  old  wagon  road  leads  directly  into  the  woods. 
The  two  hunters  and  1  consult,  then  proceed  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  crowd.  We  decide  to  try  the 
lower  end  of  "Buckhead"  Swamp.  This  swamp  gets 
i,  ,  name  from  an  old  Cherokee  Indian  legend.  Some- 
where in  the  deep- 
est tangles  of  the 
swamp  is  a  tall 
dead  pine,  an  old, 
old  tree,  high  on 
the  trunk  of  which 
is  nailed  the  skull 
and  antlers  of  a 
buck  deer,  now 
bleached  white  by 
the.  weather 
Placed  there  years 
ago,  —  b u  t  b  y 
whom,  and  why  ? 
It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  weird 
tales  should  be 
told  about  the  "haunted  buck's  head"  to  explain  its 
reason  for  being  there. 

But  Buckhead  Swamp  is  also  noted  as  being  full 
of  'possum  and  'coon.  A  damp  jungle  of  pines  and 
gum  trees,  dense  thickets,  and  tangled  wild  grape- 
vines, it  is  a  natural  "  'possum  paradise." 

Parallel  to  the  swamp  winds  the  old  wagon  road, 
now  used  chiefly  by  foxes,  stray  guineas,  and  moon- 
shiners. Along  this  road  our  party  slowly  moves, 
while  the  hunters  and  I  follow  the  dogs  in  the  swamp. 
We  keep  well  in  the  woods,  some  distance  ahead  of 
the  main  party  which  is  still  noisy  and  excited.  The 
ghostly  shadows  of  trees  and  bushes  dance  eerily 
across  the  path  lit  by  the  smoking  pine  torches. 
"Dew's    fallin'    right    smaht    t 'night,"    comments 
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"Chick,"  a  nigger  whose  fame  as  a  'possum  hunter  is 
known  throughout  the  County.  "If'n  dal  new  dawg, 
Logan,  jis'  don't  staht  a  fox.  eve 'ything  11  lie  all 
right.    Dat  Logan  a  puffick  Pool  bouten  a  fox  track!" 

To  our  ears  comes  a   dull,   muffled    bay    from   the 
damp    recesses   of    the   swamp,    answered    by    a    sharp 
quick  cry  near  at  hand.    The  darkies  shout  encourage- 
ment,  then   slop   to   listen.      We  ilon'i    have    long   I  i 
wait,    for   tin'    hounds    soon    close    in    on    a    hot    track. 
The    merry    chant    grows    faster    and    louder    as    six 
canine    voices    speak 
the  eager  language  of 
the    chase.      Leaving 
the  swamp  they  cross 
a  ridge  and  the  sound 
grows   fainter.      Sud- 
denly all  voices  cease, 
except     that     of    old 
Chester.  Chester,  son 
of  ancient  and  honor- 
able    Potlieker,     who 
continues      to      open 
somewhat  doubtfully ; 
the    opossum,    having 
crossed  the  dry  ridge.    '* 
has  back-tracked.  Let 
me  say  here  that   an 
old    swamp    opossum 
possesses  more  brains 
than    he    is    usually 
given  credit  for. 

The  dogs  keep  "messin'  bout,"  as  Chick  says,  until 
one  by  one  they  pick  up  the  trail  which  finally  leads 
back  toward  the  swamp.  The  baying  becomes  more 
confident:  soon  the  dogs  are  in  full  cry.  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Finally  comes  the  joy- 
ful tree-bark, — and  the  oldest  nigger  says:  "Treed!" 
But  we  wait  until  old  Chester's  big  bass  cry  booms 
out  of  the  darkness  in  a  steady,  triumphant  tree-hark 
— then:  "Treed  fo'  sho'!"  As  luck  would  have  it. 
the  game  is  treed  in  a  small  black  gum  situated  in  a 
fairly   open   place,   where   all    the   party   may   gather      tation. 


;;\w- 


Frantic  scrambling  around  in  the  branches,  then- 
plump!  lb'  falls,  and  like  a  Hash  old  Hock  is  upon 
him.  He  falls  asleep  in  the  wise  opossum  way.  ;. 
widespread  grin  on  his  old  gray  face. 

lint    the    object    of    all    the    excitement    soon    comes 
back  to  life  and  siaivs  about,  blinkingly,  as  he  is  held 
up  for  inspection.     Then  we  dump  him  in  a  big  sack 
and  move  on.     Nigger  Chick.  .Master  of  the  Hunt,   ii 
anxious  to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  a  night-hunter. 
With    such    iloe-s    as    these — tree-dogs    by    instinel 
breeding,    and    train- 
ing— and     in    such    a 
swamp,     we    do     not 
have  long  to  wait  for 
a      second      "strike." 
Another      race      soon 
begins,  and  the  pack, 
led    by    Chester,    son 
of     Potlieker,     makes 
the      woods      resound 
with    the    joyful    cry 
of   the   hunting   pack 
— a  sound  which  has 
never    failed    to    stir 
the     heart     of     man 
since    the    first    rude 
hunter    followed    the 
first     tame     dog,     in 
ages   dim    and    imme- 
morial.      Our       race 
soon    ends    far    down 
in  the  woods  in  a  marshy  thicket,  so  dense  that  none 
but  a  few  of  us  attempt  to  reach  the  tree.    <  >ur  quarry 
is  captured   in   due  time,   and   the  first   captive   now 
has  company. 

Thus  our  hunt  continues  until  a  third  tree-bark  is 
heard  and  a  third  furry  creature  leaves  his  home  in 
the  fastness  of  Buekhead  for  the  closer  quarters  of 
the  big  gunny  sack.  By  this  time  our  party  begins 
to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  so  by  common  consent,  we 
call  in  the  dogs  and  turn  our  sieps  toward  the  plan- 


Ota  Bock 


and  witness  the  capture.  Soon  the  entire  crowd, 
laughing,  shouting,  breathless,  arrives.  A  tuneful 
melody  is  sent  skyward  by  six  lop-eared,  silver- 
tongued  musicians. 

Five  of  the  hounds  are  held  back.  Only  Rock,  an 
old  toothless,  albeit  active  hound,  is  allowed  to  grab 
the  opossum,  which  is  now  to  be  shaken  down  by  one 
of  the  hunters.     A  big  shaking  up  in  the  gum  tree,  a 
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The  dogs  trot  soberly  behind  the  heels  of  the 
hunters.  The  crowd  is  quieter  now.  but  presently 
some  one  begins  to  sing,  others  join  in.  and  soon  the 
pleasant  sound  rings  through  the  pine  trees. — Surely, 
"youth  and  mirth  and  glee,  run  a  course  as  well  as 
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Chinese  Poetry 


FONG    KUH   ZlEN 


OF  ALL  ARTS  I  love  literature  the  best ;  of  all 
literature  the  best  I  love  is  poetry;  of  all 
poetry  Chinese  poetry  is  the  best  I  love.  The 
reasons  why  I  love  Chinese  poetry  are  easy  to  see. 
First,  because  it  is  written  in  my  own  language ; 
second,  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  than  with 
any  other  nation's;  and  the  last  or  chief  reason  is  for 
its  exquisiteness  in  rhythm  and  its  beauty  in  thought. 
There  are  four  main  divisions  in  Chinese  poetry : 
Sze,  Chze,  Ko,  and  Foo.  The  long  poems  which  were 
written  for  weddings,  birthdays,  victories,  or  any 
happy  event  are  called  Ko.  In  Ko  there  are  either 
four  or  six  syllables  in  a  line ;  and  the  last  syllable 
of  every  line  must  be  in  the  same  rhyme.  Foo  is  the 
other  kind  of  long  poetry  that  we  have.  Anything 
which  was  written  for  the  physical  or  mental  loss  is 
under  this  division.  Its  lines  all  have  seven  syllables, 
and  the  last  syllable  of  every  line  is  in  rhyme  with 
each  other. 

Sze  and  Chze  are  our  most  popular  poems.  They 
are  short,  but  their  thoughts  are  deep.  In  Sze  there 
are  only  four  lines  for  each  stanza,  and  most  Sze 
have  but  one  stanza.  The  last  syllable  of  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  line  is  in  rhyme  with  one  another. 
There  are  seven  syllables  in  each  line.  The  following 
poem  is  one  that  I  have  translated  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  syllables  and  rhyme  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
our  Sze. 

To  A  Friend 

Flowers  all  smiled  in  your  grace. 
Same  day,  last  year,  at  this  place. 
Where  are  you  now,  maiden  fair? 
Rose  reminds  me  the  sweet  face. 

Chze  is  quite  different  from  the  other  three  kinds 
of  poetry  mentioned  above.  Its  lines  are  not  limited, 
neither  its  syllables ;  but  the  rhyme  in  it  is  even  more 
smooth  than  in  Chze,  Ko,  or  Foo.    The  reason  is  that, 


when  first  Chze  was  written,  it  was  written  for  sing- 
ing. Later  writers,  though,  did  not  copy  the  old 
thoughts  or  words,  but  they  wrote  to  fit  the  same  time. 
Thus  one  sees  why  every  sound  is  so  musical.  The 
following  stanzas  are  one  Chze  that  I  have  translated. 

Loneliness 

One  quiet  night  in  June 

With  the  moon 

Ev'ry  thing  in  the  world  seems  in  tune. 

I  alone 

Sit  on  stone, 

You  have  flown. 

Even  lady  moon  is  sad,  I  own. 

There  is  another  kind  of  poetry  which  I  love  very 
much.  It  is  called  round  Sze.  Its  construction  is 
just  the  same  as  Sze,  only  it  has  ten  words  for  the 
four  lines.  The  first  line  contains  seven  words;  the 
second  line  has  seven  words,  too ;  but  only  the  last 
three  are  new,  while  the  first  four  are  taken  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  line.  The  third  and  fourth  line 
is  formed  by  the  same  words  going  backward.  To 
make  this  clear  I  have  translated  one  of  these  also. 


Bright  Spring 


Swing,  green  boughs!    Oh,  birds,  all  sing! 
Oh,  birds,  all  sing,  "Bright  is  spring!" 
Spring  is  bright;  sing,  all  birds,  Oh! 
Sing,  all  birds!     Oh,  boughs  green,  swing! 

I  hope  I  have  shown  you  some  of  the  beauties  of 
Chinese  poetry;  but,  if  you  like  to  understand  it  and 
appreciate  it,  you  must  study  it  yourself,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  melody  and  thought 
in  every  poem. 
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Things  That  Have  Impressed  Me 
Most  at  Trinity 

KuNI    KoDAMA 

(An  interesting  comparison  of  the  Sower  in  front  of  Craven  Memorial  Hall  and  Millet's 
"Sower"  by  a  Japanese  student  at  Trinity.  The  article  was  not  subject  to  editorial  revis- 
ion, and  thus  it  represents  solely  the  work  of  Mr.  Kodania. — Editor.) 


AMONG  MANY  impressions  I  have  received 
since  entering  Trinity  College,  one  thing  will 
I  never  forget  and  will  ever  be  enshrined  in 
the  four-walled  heart  of  mine.  That  is  a  bronze 
statue  just  in  front  of  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  I  can 
well  remember  even  at  this  moment  that  wondrous 
thrill  I  received  that  morning  when  I  first  stood  before 
that  statue,  simple  and  yet  inspiring.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  sculptor  was,  nor  what  the  inspiration  was 
that  empowered  his  creative  genius  to  use  his  fingers 
so  deftly,  but  this  I  know  that  the  statue  was  a  great 
inspiration  for  me  and  reminded  me  of  that  dear  pic- 
ture which  has  so  long  been  a  souvenir  of  a  friend 
who  was  so  dear  to  me  and  who  died  so  young  and 
miserable.  I  refer  to  Millet's  "Sower,"  and  this  is 
how  it  happened : 

After  we  were  graduated  from  the  same  high  school, 
he  went  to  Okayama  to  pursue  his  study  of  economy, 
for  it  was  his  early  intention  to  become  a  Christian 
social  reformer,  while  1,  heartbroken  with  the  sudden 
death  of  my  younger  brother,  entered  Kwansei 
Gakuin  to  prepare  myself  for  ordination.  It  was  the 
first  autumn  of  our  college  life  when  he  suddenly  left 
the  school,  only  dropping  me  a  card  which  read  thus : 
"Being  worried  by  the  life  problem,  I  now  quit  this 
school.  Millet's  'Sower'  is  the  only  comfort  for  me 
at  this  moment.     Fare  thee  well." 

I  was  quite  upset  when  I  received  this  note,  but. 
having  no  clue  to  where  he  went,  I  did  not  know  his 
whereabouts  for  full  one  year  and  a  half.  During  this 
period  I  was  wildly  hunting  for  the  picture  which  was 
the  sole  comfort  of  my  dear  friend  at  his  critical 
moment,  but  in  vain.     One  balmy  evening  of  spring. 


however,  when  I  was  reading  a  book  in  my  dormitory 
room,  a  friend  of  mine  came  rushing  into  my  room, 
and  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  said, 

' '  I  say,  let  me  introduce  you  to  your  lover. ' ' 

"Eh?    What  did  you  say?"  I  demanded. 

"See,  here  it  is." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  picture  out  of  his  pocket  and 
thrust  it  before  my  eyes.  O,  it  was  a  fine  reproduction 
of  Millet's  "Sower"! 

I  suddenly  stood  up  and  snatched  it  madly  from  his 
hand  and  devouringly  gazed  upon  it.  The  remem- 
brances of  my  lost  friend  returned  one  after  another, 
and  tears  began  to  flow  down  my  cheeks. 

Since  that  time  that  picture  became  my  constant 
companion  in  place  of  that  friend,  both  in  sorrow 
and  joy. 

As  I  stood  before  that  statue  that  morning,  what 
did  it  suggest  to  me  but  that  fatal  picture  of  Millet's! 
At  that  moment,  I  stood  still  as  if  I  were  petrified 
and  could  not  utter  a  word.  Simply  I  approached 
the  statue  almost  worshipfully  and  looked  up.  The 
robust  limbs  protruding  out  of  the  plain  clothing,  the 
sagacious  yet  benign  expression  of  the  face,  both 
blended  together  and  worked  out  that  wondrous  effect 
of  impressing  me  with  the  happy  union  of  power  and 
love,  which  I  gladly  decided  at  once  to  make  the  motto 
of  my  college  life  here. 

0,  I  will  never  forget  that  bright  September  morn- 
ing when  I  first  visited  this  college  and  received  a 
deep  inspiration  from  that  simple  and  weather-beaten 
bronze  statue  in  front  of  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  No, 
never,  never. 
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The  Fool 


A.  B.  G. 


'When  tec  are  horn,   we  cry  that   we  arc  come   to  tliis  great  static  of  fools." — Shakespeare. 


JIM  GOLSON  was  not  a  born  fool;  he  did  not  culti- 
vate foolishness;  therefore  he  had  it  thrust  upon 
him.  Vera  Daring  opened  her  compact,  on  the 
main  street  of  Ilazelton,  and  powdered  her  nose  voci- 
ferously. Jim  who  was,  at  that  time,  busily  engaged 
in  rubbing  Bon-ami  off  the  window  of  a  near-by  gro- 
cery store,  fell — literally  physically,  psychologically, 
and  in  love.  For  no  obvious  reason  the  ladder  upon 
which  he  was  standing  gave  waj'  beneath  him.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  immediately  lapsed 
into  semi-consciousness,  for  Vera  was  bending  over 
him  wiping  his  brow  with  the  selfsame  dauber  with 
which  she  had  just  been  powering  her  nose.  Jim  was 
not  given  to  temperamental  or  sentimental  insanity, 
and  whether  or  not  the  presence  of  Vera  caused  him 
to  fall  from  the  ladder  is  merely  speculation.  That 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  is  another  matter.  And  that 
he  was  a  fool  involves  the  whole  thread  of  the  story; 
for  he  was  a  fool,  ' '  Even  as  you  and  I. ' ' 

How  long  Jim  lay  there  on  the  street  gazing  into 
Vera  s  face,  she  alone  knew.  He  was  intoxicated  with 
her  beauty  and  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness in  her  presence.  He  loved  her  as  only  a  man 
can  love ;  with  the  love  which  the  books  ascribe  to 
women.  He  was  tempted  to  proclaim  the  fact  to  her 
then  and  there,  but  the  presence  of  the  villagers  cooled 
his  ardor,  and  the  flame  of  his  love  was  turned  back 
upon  his  own  heart,  to  burn  and  to  scorch  until  a  full 
expression  might  proceed  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Vera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  com- 
posed ;  she  took  the  situation  in  at  a  glance  and  was 
satisfied. 

A  casual  observer  could  not  have  looked  upon  Vera 
and  remained  casual.  Women  looked  upon  her  with 
disdain  born  of  envy  and  men  with  a  sublime  appre- 
ciation of  the  aesthetic,  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
wives.  She  was  tall  and  lithe.  Her  hair  was  as  dark 
and  glistening  as  polished  coal,  and  her  eyes  were 
indescribably  black.  Her  mouth  was  not  drooped,  and 
yet  there  was  a  tender  sadness  expressed  in  its  fault- 
less lines.    One  could  imagine  her  to  be  almost  perfect. 


Vera  did  not  wait  for  Jim  to  thank  her,  if  she  had 
waited  her  art  would  have  been  deficient.  She  saw 
with  precision  the  outcome  of  her  actions,  and  she  was 
ready  to  play  the  game.  Before  Jim  closed  the  store 
that  day,  for  he  worked  in  the  store  at  whose  window 
the  romatic  episode  occurred,  he  selected  the  best  box 
of  candy  that  the  village  store  offered  and  secretly 
formed  a  resolution.  He  did  not  know  where  Vera 
lived  ;  he  did  not  even  know  her  name.  He  did  know 
that  he  was  going  to  find  her. 

He  found  her  picking  violets  in  the  moonlight,  as 
one  might  have  expected.  Somehow  one  would  asso- 
ciate her  with  violets.  The  sight  of  her  there  in  the 
moonlight  was  like  a  whispered  dream  of  knighthood 
days. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  was  all  she  said  when  Jim  came 
and  stood  beside  her.  Jim  did  not  break  the  silence. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything?"  she  asked  at 
length. 

"I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  being  so  kind  to 
me  today,"  Jim  said  in  a  voice  like  a  growing  school 
boy 's. 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked  in  a  manner  that  would 
seem  to  pass  the  matter  off  in  indifference.  But  the 
words  cut  Jim  to  the  heart. 

"No,  not  all,"  he  said. 

From  the  house  a  gruff  voice,  which  reminded  Jim 
of  the  bellow  of  a  bull  cried.  "Ve-err-a-a !"  and  she 
was  gone  without  even  saying  good-bye. 

Jim  laid  his  box  of  candy  side  of  the  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, which  Vera  had  dropped,  and  started  home.  He 
tried  to  reason  matters  out,  but  somehow  his  mind 
would  not  work.  The  girl's  people  were  newcomers 
to  town,  for  the  house  in  which  they  were  living  had 
been  unoccupied.  Why  had  he  not  asked  the  girl's 
name  ?  He  cursed  his  lack  of  thought.  He  was 
ashamed,  now,  to  ask  anyone.  They  would  know  that 
he  loved  her ;  his  very  tone  of  voice  would  betray  the 
fact.  To  whom  did  the  gruff  voice,  which  reminded 
him  so  much  of  a  bull,  belong  ?  He  dreamed  of  a 
heroic  rescue  from  an  overbearing  guardian.  A  true 
princess  was  in  distress,  and  he  would  be  the  hero. 
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All  night  he  rolled  in  restless  agony,  and  morning 
brought  no  relief  except  ho]K — hope  that  he  might 
see  her.  The  day  wore  on  like  cobblestones.  Jim 
was  half  tempted  to  ask  the  girl's  name,  but  always 
his  nerve  would  fail,  and  his  blood  would  tingle  at  the 
thought  of  her.  He  was  a  fool,  perhaps,  but  other 
girls  had  not  affected  him  thus.  Back  in  the  forgotten 
days  fate  had  decreed,  and  unconsciously  every  art 
had  been  to  this  one  end,  that  they  should  meet. 

"A  can  of  Red  Devil  lye,  please,  and  a  box  of  sar- 
dines." The  voice  of  a  customer  roused  him  from 
his  reverie. 

Why  should  it  be  thus.'  lie  thought.  Life  is  a 
curious  composition;  just  when  one  begins  to  think 
thoughts  that  seem  indefinite,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  sordidness  of  it.  But  there  must  be 
washing  done,  and  folks  must  eat.  but,  at  least,  why 
couldn't  it  have  been  Star  lye.'  And  why  couldn't  it 
have  been  something  besides  sardines  that  the  boy 
wanted  .'  Questions  like  these,  no  doubt  troubled  the 
minds  of  the  philosophers,  and  Jim  was  only  a  fool — 
an  intensely  human  fool.  And  being  a  fool,  he  went 
back  to  dreaming  about  the  girl. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  a  pale  moon.  Jim  was 
walking  back  home  from  the  store,  thinking  about  the 
girl.     The  very  air  was  romantic. 

"Mr.  Colson,"  the  slight  voice  of  a  woman  called 
to  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street.  His  heart 
pounded.    It  was  her  voice,  he  was  sure. 

"Yes."  he  answered,  scarcely  audible. 


"Yo1  socks  ain't  dry  yit,  Mr.  Colson:  so  I  lef  em 
hanging  on  de  line.  Yo  undershirts  is  in  de  pantry." 
It  w'as  the  voice  of  the  wash  woman. 

Jim  swooned.  To  think  that  he  had  thought  that 
to  be  her  voice !  Years  of  patient  love,  alone,  could 
pay  the  penalty  of  that  insult,  even  though  the  girl 
should  never  know  of  the  incident. 

•lini  suddenly  decided  to  see  the  girl  that  night,  at 
any  cost.  He  made  his  way  towards  her  home  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  without  an  excuse  for  going  except 
that  his  heart  drove  him. 

She  was  in  the  garden,  among  the  flowers,  again. 
Why  shouldn't  she  be? — She  is  a  flower  herself,  he 
thought.  She  extended  her  hand  to  Jim,  and  he  was 
hardly  conscious  that  she  withdrew  it,  so  drunk  he 
was  with  her  smile. 

"  I  can't  go  on  this  way,"  he  said.  "I  have  dreamed 
about  you  all  day.    I — " 

"Mr.  Colson,"  she  interrupted,  "you  mustn't." 

"But  I  love  you, "  he  confessed. 

"I  am  sorry  if  it  has  been  my  fault,"  she  whispered, 
"I  thought  you  knew  that  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
butcher  who  runs  the  market  next  to  your  store." 

Far  across  the  meadow  Jim  heard  the  bellow  of  a 
bull.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  able  to  control  his 
emotions  almost  at  once.  As  he  journeyed  homeward, 
he  hummed  a  little  tune : 

"To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig, 
Home  again,  home  again,  jig-itg-jig." 


Chi 


oe 


/STRIKE  mg  tent,  I  strap  my  pack  and  go, 
Anil  marvel  not  that  I  am  on  my  way 
Again  *»  soon.    Ah!  get  another  day, — 
Another  journey  towards  To-morrow's  woe! 
But  Oh!  she  is  so  constant,  hind, — my  Chloe, 
She  clings  to  me  and  bids  me  come  and  plug. 
Or  pensive,  yet,  she  whispers  to  me,  "Stag, 
The  purple  dawn,  the  black  night  winds — they  know." 

And  on  the  High  wag  once  again  I  trudge. 
Nor  wish  to  change  mg  state,  nor  shift  mg  load ; 
I  eoiiut  not  time,  tint  drift,  a  willing  drudge. 
To  one  who  lingers  with  me  on  the  road: 

In  lore  with  Life  (and  Life,  in  turn,  with  Death), 
Tier  tears  and  laughter,  and  her  warm,  swat  breath. 

— R.  P.  H. 
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Her  Beauty  Made  Me  Glad 


/I SIMPLE  sentence  indeed  it  is, 
^/J.  "Her  beauty  made  me  glad." 
Once  I  read  it: 

I  see  a  nose,  delicate  and  fair 
I  catch  the  sweetness  of  the  flower. 
It  purified  my  mind. 
Twice  I  read  it: 

Two  stars  I  behold,  twinkling  and  bright. 
Their  charm  causes  me  to  smile. 
Thrice  I  read  it: 
A  lovely  sound  I  hear, 
Sweeter  than  the  singing  of  a  bird 
Clearer  than  the  flowing  of  a  brook. 
Then  I  read  it  again; 
An  innocent  child  is  before  me 
A  rose  her  face,  stars  her  eyes. 
Pure  her  heart,  dear  her  voice. 
How  I  love  the  line! 
"Her  beauty  made  me  glad." 


An  Old  Maid's  Soliloquy 

Magnolia  Carpenter 
(An  Apology  to  Shakespeare) 

TO  MARRY  or  not  to  marry  ?  That  is  the  question. 
Whether    'tis  indeed  to   suffer  disappointment. 
And  the  slights  and  scorns  that  fall  to  an  old  maid's 

lot 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  difficulties 
And  by  fighting,  win  out  over  them  ?    To  lose  :  to  win  : 
Forevermore ;  and  by  winning  to  say  we  end 
The  heart  aches  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
An  old  maid  is  heir  to :  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  lose  ?    To  win  ? 
To  win  perchance  to  be  happy  :  ay  there 's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  winning  of  victory  that  loss  may  come 
When  we  have  put  away  this  maiden  freedom 
Must  needs  give  us  pause;  there's  the  thing 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 
For  who  can  bear  the  neglect  and  indifference 
Of  the  lordier's  will;   of   proud   man's   unconscious 

vanity  ? 
The  pangs  of  despised  love;  a  careless  husband's  late 

delay  in  coming  home ; 
The  spectre  of  the  divorce  court ;  or  the  neglect 


Which  young  married  women  are  subject  to,  while 

their  husbands  are  petted  and  admired. 
And  she  must  needs  be  her  own  companion  with  a 

bare  nod 
From  him?    Who  would  such  bondage  bear 
To  weep  and  put  up  with  such  a  humiliating  life 
But  that  dread  of  something  in  after  years, 
The  unknown  and  dread  calamity  of  an  old  maid 
From  which  no  girl  ever  recovers ;  puzzles  a  maiden 's 

will 
And  makes  us  rather  choose  the  lot  our  mothers  have 

known 
Than  to  fall  to  another  which  we  know  not  of. 


Wanderlust 


/LONG  to  sail  uncharted  seas 
And  find  me  islands  new; 
I  long  to  feel  the  salt  sea-breeze 
And  the  rolling  waves  pursue. 

I  long  to  travel  foreign  lands, 
Strange  sights  and  peoples  see — 

To  roam  about  on  tropic  strands. 
On  snow-capped  peaks  to  be. 

I  hear  the  call  of  the  jungle  wild 
And  the  voice  of  desert  plain. 

The  low,  soft  murmur  in  forest  aisle, 
The  solemn  hills'  refrain. 

I  hear  the  babble  of  many  tongues, 

And  the  lone  muezzin's  call, 
The  lively  lilt  of  gypsy  songs. 

The  boatman's  chanting  drawl. 

In  mystic  temple  halls  I  stand 
And  breathe  the  incensed  air. 

Or  in  some  vast  cathedral  grand 
I  bow  in  reverence  there. 

Oh  far-off  places,  calling  so, 

I  long  to  heed  your  cry. 
And  when  fair  winds  my  ship  shall  blow. 

Forth  to  your  haunts  I'll  fly. 
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North  Carolina  and  the  Federal  Constitution 


C.  II.  King 


I 


THE  RATIFICATION  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  thirteen  states  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  political  changes  in  the  history 
of  our  government.  This,  however,  was  not  a  sud- 
denly realized  change,  for  the  political  forces  of 
America  had  been  experimenting  and  working  on  a 
plan  of  national  government  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Stamp  Act  controversy.  It  might  be  said  that 
colonial  history  made  the  Constitution ;  it  grew  out 
of  readjustments  based  partly  on  the  imperfections 
between  the  colonies  and  mother  country;  but  it  car- 
ried out  the  teachings  of  the  Revolution.  <  )ur  Con- 
stitution was  a  product  of  the  forces  of  English  his- 
tory :  but  it  was  shaped  to  American  necessities,  and 
was  formed  by  men  who  could  learn  lessons  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past.  The  need  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  states- 
men for  sometime.  Such  men  as  George  Washington, 
James  Madison,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  men  of 
national  leadership  at  this  time,  had  been  studying 
and  planning  for  the  making  of  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  part 
that  men  of  North  Carolina  played  with  these  men 
and  others  in  the  forming  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

II 

When  the  treat}-  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  completed  in  1784,  the  existing 
struggle  between  the  Loyalists  and  Patriots  soon 
caused  the  rise  of  political  parties  and  issues  in  the 
different  states.  In  North  Carolina  the  radical  demo- 
cratic element  was  led  by  Willie  Jones,  and  the  con- 
servative element  by  Samuel  Johnston.  Richard  Cas- 
well was  then  governor  of  North  Carolina,  but  he  took 
a  somewhat  neutral  position  in  regard  to  the  radicals 
and  conservatives.  The  radicals,  headed  by  Jones 
and  possessing  a  large  majority,  fostered  the  idea  of 
state's  individual  sovereignty.  A  few  men,  however, 
were  sufficiently  imbued  with  ideas  of  national  and 
international  honor  to  enable  them  to  rise  above  fac- 
tional hatred.  These  belonged  mainly  to  the  party  of 
Johnston  and  represented  the  conservative  minority. 
Among  them  were  Johnston,  William  R.  Davie,  and 
William  Hooper.     They  watched  with  care  the  devel- 


opment of  their  party  sentiment  and  deprecated  the 
tendency  of  the  radicals  to  place  their  interests  para- 
mount to  those  of  the  Confederation.  It  was  the  con- 
servative party,  therefore,  which  received  with  eager 
ness  the  idea  of  a  reform  in  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. The  conservatives  in  North  Carolina  furnished 
a  full  share  of  the  national  sentiment  which  demanded 
a  closer  union  of  states  as  a  means  of  ending  the  con- 
fused state  into  which  they  were  falling;  however 
with  the  majority  in  North  Carolina  the  movement 
for  creating  an  efficient  union  gathered  force  slowly. 
The  general  result  of  this  state  rights  spirit  was  an 
almost  total  lack  of  interest  by  the  majority  party  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  Delegates  were 
chosen  to  Congress,  but  their  seats  were  in  most  part 
vacant.  Throughout  1786  Governor  Caswell  was 
urged  to  have  his  state  represented^  but  the  firs. 
North  Carolina  delegate  did  not  arrive  at  New  York 
until  June  of  that  year.  In  December,  1786,  the  State 
was  again  unrepresented.  The  lack  of  remuneration 
poor  methods  of  transportation,  and  lack  of  interes; 
in  general  caused  the  disinclination  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. Regardless  of  the  lack  of  interest  by  the 
majority  party  in  North  Carolina,  the  American  Con- 
federation was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  marvelous  political 
change. 

Ill 

The  selection  of  the  delegates  and  the  calling  of  the 
Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  grew  out 
of  the  Annapolis  Convention,  which  was  called  by  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  to  report  on  some 
method  of  securing  unity  of  action  and  harmony 
between  their  jangling  interests.  The  Annapolis  Con- 
vention failed  in  its  task,  but  it  showed  that  some 
broad-minded  men  were  really  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  government. 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Annapolis 
Convention,  Congress  invited  the  thirteen  states  to 
send  delegates  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  remedies  for  the  weakness  of 
the  existing  union.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  appointed  five  delegates.  It  was  understood 
that  three  of  these,  Jones,  Martin,  and  Caswell,  were 
state  rights  men.  Spaight  and  Davie  were  in  favor 
of  strengthening  the  federal  government.     The  pre- 
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amble  of  the  act  of  appointment  embodied  the  senti- 
ments of  the  conservatives  and  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  their  exertions.  This  fact  was  probably  the 
reason  why  Jones  at  once  refused  to  serve.  The  gov- 
ernor, so  empowered  by  the  act,  filled  the  vacancy  by 
the  appointment  of  Hugh  Williamson,  and  also  ap- 
pointed William  Blount  in  his  own  stead.  Both  Wil- 
liamson and  Blount  were  conservatives ;  hence  the 
political  views  of  the  delegation  were  greatly  changed. 
Ex-Governor  Martin  was  the  only  remaining  radical. 

The  convention  agreed  to  work  in  secrecy,  but  the 
North  Carolina  delegates  corresponded  with  James 
Iredell  and  Governor  Caswell  back  home.  Caswell 
advised  the  delegation  that  he  was  in  favor  of  an 
independent  judicial  department  to  decide  any  con- 
tests that  might  happen  between  the  United  States 
and  individual  states.  Davie  inquired  of  Iredell  as 
to  the  practicability  in  the  state  of  judicial  powers 
derived  from  Congress.  This,  we  shall  see  later,  was 
one  feature  of  the  Constitution  most  dreaded  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  The  question  of  repre- 
sentatives and  how  they  should  be  chosen  was  of  much 
interest  to  the  North  Carolina  delegates.  They  easily 
agreed  upon  representation  in  the  House,  but  Davie 
insisted  that  senators  should  be  elected  by  state  leg- 
islatures. He  brought  the  other  North  Carolina  dele- 
gates to  his  view,  and  cast  the  State's  vote  for  this 
method,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  supported  by  Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  of  election  by 
the  House  from  nominations  made  by  the  state  legis- 
latures. In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  Davie  clearly 
expressed  his  views  on  the  government  in  process  of 
formation.  It  was,  he  said,  partly  federal  and  partly 
national :  "It  ought  in  some  respects  to  operate  on 
the  states,  in  others  on,  the  people."  Alexander 
Martin  said:  "United  America  must  have  one  gen- 
eral interest  to  be  a  nation,  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  particular  interest  of  the  states." 

Naturally  North  Carolina's  vote  in  each  instance 
was  cast  in  support  of  the  southern  demand  that  at 
least  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  should  be  included  in 
the  appointment  of  representatives  in  the  House.  In 
this  connection  Davie  pointed  out  that  North  Caro- 
lina would  never  confederate  on  any  other  terms.  ' '  If 
the  Eastern  States  meant,  therefore."  he  said,  "to 
exclude  the  slaves  altogether,  the  business  is  at  an 
end."  Williamston  held  the  same  view.  The  North 
Carolina  delegation  was  lukewarm  as  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  slave  trade,  but  voted  with  South  Caro- 


lina and  Georgia,  apparently  from  a  fear  that  these 
states  would  reject  the  Constitution  if  the  trade  was 
abolished  at  once. 

When  the  Convention  finished  its  labors  at  Phila- 
delphia, onhy  three  members  signed  the  Constitution 
for  North  Carolina,  one  of  these  doing  so  with  the 
expressed  reservation  that  the  action  did  not  bind 
him  to  support  the  instrument  in  his  own  state.  Dis- 
sension had  broken  out  afresh  among  the  delegates 
from  the  various  states  in  the  last  moment,  and  mam 
expressed  themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  the  final 
result.  Davie  and  Martin  had  returned  home  to  meet 
business  engagements  before  the  Constitution  was 
complete,  but  both  would  probably  have  signed  it. 

IV 

While  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  North  Carolina 
held  her  annual  election  for  members  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  preliminary 
skirmish  of  the  war  to  be  waged  over  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  hence  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  election.  The  con- 
servative element,  now  called  Federalists,  succeeded 
in  electing  Samuel  Johnston  as  governor.  They  also 
called  a  state  convention  to  meet  at  Hillsboro  in  the 
following  July  to  pass  upon  the  Constitution.  The 
Federalists  considered  the  election  of  Johnston  as  a 
great  degree  of  success  for  the  Constitution.  Others, 
however,  were  not  deceived  about  the  strong  oppo- 
sition that  was  ahead,  and  urged  Iredell  with  others 
to  begin  the  campaign  for  the  Constitution.  The 
radical  leaders,  now  called  Anti-Federalists,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  majority  in  the  convention.  Willie 
Jones  personally  conducted  campaigns  in  the  eastern 
sections  of  the  State.  David  Caldwell,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  had  a  large  influence  in  the  central  counties. 
and  Samuel  Spencer  and  Joseph  McDonnell,  of 
Kings  Mountain  fame,  were  prominent  in  the  west. 

The  party  plan  was  given  by  Jones  at  Halifax. 
The  Federal  judiciary,  he  said,  would  play  havoc 
with  the  State's  courts;  the  poor  were  to  be  ruined 
by  federal  taxation ;  there  was  no  provision  for  free- 
dom of  conscience.  Such  ideas  were  the  potent  argu- 
ments to  the  average  North  Carolinian  against  the 
Constitution:  the  State  judiciary,  from  the  first,  was 
practically  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Party  lines  were  closely  drawn  while  the  dele- 
gates were  being  elected.     The  western  part  of  the 
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State  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Constitution ;  the 
Cape  Fear  region  was  generally  favorable:  and  the 
eastern  section  was  closely  contested.     In  one  of  the 

eastern  counties,  1  lie  Federalists,  finding  thai  they 
were  in  danger  of  Losing  the  election,  raised  a  riot, 
put  out  the  candles,  destroyed  the  hooks,  and  knocked 
to  pieces  the  ballot  boxes.  The  election,  however,  took 
place  without  great  violence  and  was  for  the  most 
part  favorable  to  the  Anti-federalists. 

The  absolute  and  final  rejection  of  the  Federal  I  !on- 
stitution  seemed  to  be  the  first  plan  of  the  Anti-Fed- 
eral leaders.  .Mr.  .Jones  stated  that  his  object  was  to 
gel  the  Constitution  rejected  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  the  Amendments,  and  he  talked  highly  of  the 
amendments  made  by  Virginia.  This  caused  the  Fed- 
eralists to  redouble  their  efforts.  They  believed  the 
Convention  would  now  have  an  issue  favorable  to  the 
Constitution  despite  the  Anti-Federal  success.  Their 
belief  was  founded  on  the  expectation  that  the  weighl 
of  the  decision  of  the  ten  states  which  had  already 
secured  the  new  form  of  government  would  be  a  moral 
force  sufficiently  strong'  to  induce  compliance  by 
North  Carolina.  1'p  to  the  time  of  the  Hillsboro  Con- 
vention, ten  states,  including  Virginia,  had  ratified 
the  Constitution.  Iredell  now  issued  a  strongly  writ- 
ten pamphlet  in  which  he  gave  an  answer  to  Mason 
of  Virginia  concerning  Mason's  objections  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Davie  also  assisted  him  in  refuting  Mason 's 
argument.  In  this  controversy  with  Mason,  Davie 
and  Iredell  strove  mainly  to  meet  the  popular  objec- 
tions to  a  federal  judiciary,  and  to  the  absence  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  guarantee  that  the  states  retained 
all  the  powers  not  delegated  by  them  to  the  federal 
government. 

V 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  now  began  to  realize 
that  the  time  for  definite  action  concerning  the  Con- 
stitution was  near  at  hand.  The  legislature  called  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  meet  at  Hillsboro,  in 
•Inly  1788,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Constitution.  Both  the  Federalists  and  the 
Anti-Federalists  hotly  contested  the  campaign  for  the 
election  of  the  delegates.  The  Federalists  were  led  by 
James  Iredell  and  Governor  Samuel  Johnston ;  the 
Anti-Federalists  were  led  by  Willie  Jones,  who 
brought  his  party  out  in  the  majority. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  288  members,  met  in 
Hillsboro  on  July  21,  1788.  Although  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists were  in  the  majority,  the  Convention  elected 
Governor    Johnston    as    president.      The    Convention 


immediately  began  work  by  appointing  a  committee 

to  form  senile  rules  foi-  the  procedure  of  the  meetings. 
When  this  work  was  completed,  the  arguments  and 
political  mat avers  began  in  earnest.  The  Feder- 
alist leader,  .lames  Iredell,  was  ably  defended  by  such 
other  men  as  Davie.  Governor  Johnston,  and  Mac- 
Laine.  The  Anti-Federalist  leader.  Willie  .Join-,,  was 
assisted  by  -ludge  Spencer,  and  Dr.  Caldwell,  a  Pres- 
byterian preacher.  All  of  the  men  named  were 
good  debaters  and  were  well  informed  about  the 
( ^institution. 

The  first  clash  came  when  Jones  proposed  that  the 
vote  be  taken  without  a  discussion.  He  claimed  that 
the  delegates  were  well  enough  informed  about  the 
Constitution  to  vote  without  a  discussion  and  that  the 
action  would  save  the  State  funds.  Iredell  opposed 
•Jones  and  succeeded  in  having  a  thorough  discussion. 
.Mi'.  Johnston  moved  that  each  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution be  discussed  separately.  Iredell  heartily  agreed 
with  him,  and  his  motion  carried. 

The  Anti-Federalists,  now  called  Republicans, 
found  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  the  Constitution,  but 
a  few  of  their  objections  will  lie  sufficient  to  show  their 
attitude  in  the  Convention.  The  Republicans  claimed 
that  the  powers  of  taxation  given  to  Congress  were 
too  great ;  that  they  covered  the  entire  field  of  tax- 
ation and  left  the  State  no  means  of  raising  taxes 
without  interfering  with  Congress;  and  that  the 
people  would  not  stand  for  it.  They  wished  to  have 
their  taxes  levied  and  collected  by  men  from  their 
own  state. 

The  Federalists  claimed  that  the  powers  given  Con- 
gress were  necessary  in  order  to  procure  funds  in  time 
of  danger,  and  that  Congress  could  not  borrow  money 
without  that  power;  that  taxes  could  be  levied  and 
collected  more  cheaply  by  Congress  than  by  the  indi- 
vidual states;  and  that  we  could  trust  our  represent- 
atives if  our  government  was  to  stand  at  all. 

The  Republicans  also  objected  to  the  power  given 
to  the  President.  They  claimed  it  unnecessary  to  give 
one  man  so  much  power;  that  his  influence  would  be 
too  great  in  military  affairs;  and  that  Congress  should 
control  the  movement  of  the  army.  The  Federalists 
answered  this  argument  on  the  terms  that  the  presi- 
dent could  be  impeached  if  he  exercised  too  much 
power. 

The  Republicans  again  put  forth  their  utmost  argu- 
ment when  the  article  concerning  the  Judiciary  was 
read.  They  objected  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  court  in  all  cases  of  law  arising  under  the 
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Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  controversies  arising  between  citizens 
of  different  states,  and  in  a  few  other  instances 
because  they  believed  the  law  would  be  oppressive  in 
its  operation.  They  said  controversies  would  arise 
between  Federal  and  State  courts ;  that  the  Federal 
court  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense,  while  the 
State  courts  would  be  idle ;  and  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  poor  man  because  he  could  not  carry 
his  ease  to  this  court  on  account  of  the  expense,  while 
a  state  court  could  handle  it  just  as  well. 

After  the  debate  was  finished.  Governor  Johnston 
made  the  following  motion  :  ' '  That  this  committee 
having  fully  deliberated  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  and  having  taken  into  their  serious  and 
solemn  consideration  the  present  critical  situation  in 
America,  which  induces  them  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
certain  amendments  should  be  proposed  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  on  the  part  of  this  state,  and  not 
previous  to  it.  They,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Convention  do  ratify  the  Constitution  and  at  the 
same  time  propose  amendments,  to  take  place  in  one 
of  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  Constitution." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  plan  of  Willie  Jones. 
He  wished  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  Jefferson  that 
nine  of  the  states  ratify  the  Constitution  and  the 
others  hold  off  until  certain  amendments  could  be 
obtained.  Jones  wished  neither  to  adopt  nor  to 
reject  the  Constitution  but  to  leave  the  state  at  lib- 
erty. Through  his  influence  he  defeated  Johnston's 
motion  and  succeeded  in  -carrying  his  motion  for  the 
declaration  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Convention  at  Hillsboro  would  not  ratify  the 
( 'onstitution,  but  it  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  act  with  Congress 
in  collecting  imports  from  the  states,  and  that  the 
imports  collected  in  North  Carolina  be  turned  over 
to  the  use  of  Congress.  This  resolution  plainly 
showed  that  the  Convention  would  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution later. 

VI 

Shortly  after  the  North  Carolina  Convention 
adjourned  at  Hillsboro,  the  news  arrived  that  New 
York,  the  eleventh  state,  had  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only 
states  now  outside  of  the  union.  Rhode  Island  was  not 
affected  by  the  action  of  New  York,  but  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution  was  soon  realized  in  North 


Carolina.  The  Federalists  now  began  to  summon  their 
forces  in  a  last  attempt  to  sway  the  public  opinion 
into  favor  of  ratification.  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  every  town  in  the  State  began  to  send  petitions 
to  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  the  call  of  the 
second  State  Convention.  The  State  was  now  nearing 
the  August  election  of  Assemblymen,  and  the  Second 
State  Convention  was  to  be  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
election.  The  people  began  to  realize  the  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  from  being  in  the  union  when  the 
expected  amendments  should  be  formed. 

The  Federalists  now  made  steady  gains.  The  people 
of  western  North  Carolina,  who  had  generally  opposed 
the  Constitution  at  first,  elected  Federalists  to  the 
Assembly.  They  hoped  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  ratified  and  that  they  might  gain  a  more  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Governor  Johnston 
encouraged  the  interests  of  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  their  influence  at  the  Con- 
vention. The  threat  of  an  Indian  war  at  this  time 
also  caused  the  people  to  realize  the  need  of  being  in 
the  Union  for  protection. 

The  change  of  public  opinion  was  more  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Federalists,  but  Jones  exerted  all  h'.s 
power  in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  of  his  party. 
He  insisted  that  North  Carolina  should  remain  out- 
side for  at  least  five  or  six  years.  He  strengthened 
his  party  somewhat  in  his  own  district  but  was  unable 
to  check  the  gain  of  the  Federalists. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  November,  the  parties 
were  almost  evenly  divided.  This  fact  showed  a  great 
decrease  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  in  compari- 
son with  their  strength  at  the  Hillsboro  Convention. 
Petitions  for  a  new  convention  were  now  received 
daily  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  evident  that 
the  sentiment  of  North  Carolina  was  strong  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Constitution.  A  Convention 
Bill  was  prepared  and  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but 
the  opposing  party  succeeded  in  setting  a  later  date 
than  was  desired  by  the  Federalists.  The  convention 
was  to  meet  in  Fayetteville  on  November  16,  1789. 
This  was  six  months  after  the  first  Congress  would 
convene  under  the  Constitution.  The  attitude  of  this 
Congress  toward  the  states  outside  was  that  of  a 
courteous  invitation. 

The  leaders  in  Congress  soon  realized  a  difference 

of  interest  between  the  North   and   the   South,   and 

they  wished  in  some  way  to  balance  the  power.     In  a 

letter  to  James  Iredell,  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 

(Continued   on   Page   94) 
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as  WE  VIEW  in  prospect  the  work  of  this  depart- 
i-\  incut  for  the  coming  year,  the  thought  comes  to 
*■  -*-us  that  the  opportunity  to  peruse  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  the  literary  production  of  American  col- 
lege students  will  mean  far  more  to  us  than  our  feeble 
efforts  at  literary  criticism  will  mean  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  How  can  we  make  this 
department  most  worth  while?  This  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered  here  after  a  few  moments  of  reflec- 
tion. It  must  be  answered  during  the  coming  months 
as  we  try  to  offer  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  words 
of  praise  that  will  be  received  in  the  same  friendly 
way  in  which  they  are  offered  and  that  will  be  helpful 
to  those  who  are  working  along  with  us  to  offer  a 
type  of  collegiate  literary  production  that  is  whole- 
some. We  desire  to  be  fair  in  our  judgments;  if  we 
prove  to  be  not  so,  remember  that  our  mistakes  are 
as  frequent  and  as  glaring  as  those  of  others.  In  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  we  solicit  the  criticisms 
of  our  various  exchanges,  and  we  trust  that  you,  along 
with  us,  will  experience  an  interesting  and  a  helpful 
year. 

First  to  our  desk  this  year  comes  the  October  issue 
of  the  Acorn.  It  wears  the  same  dress  as  last  year 
and  wears  it  gracefully.     It  is  an  issue  of  which  our 

young  lady  neighbors  may  well  be  proud. 
-''"'  Were   it    an    ordinary    issue,    we    might 

Meredith      ask  for  more  completeness,  something  in 
Arnrn  a  lignter  vein,  but  it  has  a  particular 

purpose  to  perform,  and  that  purpose  it 
performs  well.  As  a  memorial  issue  it  is  a  delightful 
tribute  to  the  teacher  and  class-mate  who  have  passed 
into  the  great  beyond.  Miss  Warrick's  In  Memoriam 
is  admirably  written,  and  the  note  of  hope  in  Miss 
Herring's  Aufwiedersehen  is  very  appropriate.  Sipn 
bolistn  in  the  Purgatorio  presents  an  interpretation  of 
Dante  in  a  very  interesting  way.  With  the  help  of 
the  nineteenth  century  romantic  poets  Miss  Strickland 
helps  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  poetic  ideals. 
Her  comparative  analysis  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  is  an  interesting  study.  To  Them 
That  Believe  presents  a  cheerful  picture  of  the  home 
life  of  Lydia  and  helps  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  life  history 


of  a  well-known  character.  Wise  Telemachus  is  a 
delightful  conceit  with  just  enough  of  Homer  in  it  to 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  story  that  we 
know.  Miss  Warrick  accomplishes  a  quaintness  of 
expression  that  rivals  that  of  the  most  acceptable 
translation  of  the  Odyssey.  Throughout  the  issue 
there  is  a  note  of  solemnity  and  sadness  that  is  highly 
appropriate  for  a  memorial  number. 

Enter  the  freshmen  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the 
Magazine  a  literary  hazing.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder 
if  the  editor  was  ever  a  freshman.     We 


The 


hope  that  the  men  of  the  incoming  class 


Carolina       will  find  other  influences  at  the  Univer- 

Marazine  s't,v  ^iat  w'^  ^eac*  tnem  to  believe  that 
at  least  the  air  about  the  campus  is 
theirs  to  breathe.  Mr.  Hsiung's  Thrice  Promised 
Bride  is  a  well  written  folk-play.  We  envy  the  Maga- 
zine the  opportunity  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Koch  and 
the  Carolina  Playmakers  offers  it  to  present  such 
readable  material.  Mr.  Cocke's  discussion  of  clean 
fiction  is  reassuring.  We  commend  his  efforts  to  foster 
an  appreciation  of  this  type  of  writing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hap  Hazard  certainly  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  The  motion  picture  is  adhering  closely 
enough  to  the  line  of  the  suggestive  and  questionable ; 
should  not  our  college  publications  rather  shun  it '? 
About  Co-eds  is  interesting.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of 
an  armistice,  and  we  hope  that,  when  the  new  $100,000 
building  is  filled  with  co-eds,  the  men  on  the  Hill  will 
like  them  as  well  as  we  do  our  co-eds  here.  What's  It 
All  About?  gives  us  something  to  think  about,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.    We  are  reminded  of  Tennyson's  lines, 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  hare  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Whether  the  writer  is  right  or  not  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
He  has  been  there,  and  he  is  frank  enough  to  give  us 
an  honest  retrospect.  The  poetry  here  and  there 
throughout  the  Magazine  is  good.  We  particularly 
like  Mr.  Whitehurst's  verses.  On  the  whole  the  issue 
is  a  good  one. 
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The 
Furman 

Echo 


Our  predecessor  at  the  exchange  desk  told  us  that 
we  might  expect  something  good  from  Furman.  The 
Echo  has  arrived  and  with  it  no  disappointment.  At 
the  outset  let  us  thank  the  exchange 
editor  for  his  salutatory  remarks.  We 
hope  to  profit  by  them.  The  editorial 
setting  forth  the  new  policy  of  the  Echo 
promises  a  real  literary  magazine,  and 
the  first  issue  fulfills  the  hope-.  The  new  cover  is 
attractive ;  the  bell  tower  is  so  appropriate  that  we 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  hit  upon  before.  The 
poetry  throughout  the  magazine  is  well  written.  The 
Messrs.  Hartley  both  have  a  light  touch  that  pleases. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  excellent  both  in  his  apocalyptic 
verse  and  in  his  translation  of  Horace's  ninth  ode. 
We  take  it  that  the  word.  Socrates,  in  the  first  verse 


of  the  ode  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer  rather  than  of 
the  translator.  Rather  reluctantly  would  we  imagine 
the  philosopher  standing  "white  with  deep  snow." 
There  is  a  wealth  of  instructive  material  in  Mr.  Gib- 
son's prize-winning  essay  on  Brazil  as  there  is  also  in 
the  brief  biography  of  John  R.  Thompson.  Our  col- 
lege writers  do  well  in  doing  honor  to  our  Southern 
poets.  The  Deathly  Hour  is  a  well  written  story.  Mr. 
Hartley  has  succeeded  admirably  in  producing  a  col- 
orful setting;  there  is  art  in  the  work.  Now  That  I 
Am  Twenty-one  starts  off  rather  whimsically  but 
changes  later  to  a  deeper  tone.  We  venture  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Morrison  did  a  good  bit  of  thinking 
before  he  reached  his  majority.  We  should  like  to 
see  just  such  an  article  as  this  broadcasted  among 
college  students  everywhere. 


The  Two  Bridges  at  Nikko 

T~pOI<  I  hurt  climbed  the  iron-spiked  gate 
-T    Anil  fled  the  stumbling  priest  guard  on  his  round. 

For  just  an  imstant  Duiyu-gawa's  sound 
Rose,  like  a  sinner's  prayer  to  that  prelate 
Whost   right  it  is  to  walk  here,  cold,  sedate, 
To  me,  who  trembled  lest  I  should  be  found 
On  this  forbidden  arch,  where  all  around 
The  ghosts  of  kings  whispered  of  life  and  fate. 

"Save  only  priest  and  emperor,  no  man 

May  tread  this  arch":  so  speaks  the  sacred  lore. 

But  I  who  dared,  despite  the  holy  ban, 
Saw  neither  god  nor  ghost  I  should  adore. 

Yet,  having  stood  upon  that  tipper  span 
I  now  must  cross  the  lower  bridge  no  more. 

C.  D.  el  M. 
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Tin  question  is — do  Trinckety  students  really  cravt  a  good  comic  section  in  the  Ar-Chivet  After  the  statement  made  in 
the  October  issue,  we  expected  to  be  deluged  with  material,  and  liad  visions  of  privatt  secretaries  attending  to  our  mail  and 
swearing  at  tin  amount  of  it.  To  date  we  havt  received  but  small  recognition  of  this  departments  efforts  in  the  form  of  usuable 
manuscript.  Don't  be  bashful, —  we  know  it'll  probably  In  rotten,  but  you  leon't  get  arrested  for  submitting  it. — Otherwisi 
the  Wares  are  liable  to  drop  by  the  Wayside  and  die  a  lingering  death.  We  will  pay  for  all  contributions  at  our  regular  space 
rates. — You  know  what  they  are. — Editor,  Wayside  Wares. 

HOW  WE  FEEL  ABOUT  IT 

(With  a  wink  at  some  of  the  present-day  manufacturers  of 
bob-tail  verse  and  worse.) 

Hitch  Pegasus  to  a  cart. 
Dock  his  tail  to  make  him  smart, 
Clip  his  wings  and  frizzle  his  mane, 
Kick  him  a  couple  to  make  it  plain 
That  you're  his  master  and  his  boss, — 
And  he's  an  ordinary  boss: 

But  you  may  drive  and  coax  in  vain, 
And  tug  at  his  bridle  and  strain  and  strain, 
Lay  on  the  leather  until  you  perspire, 
And  under  the  poor  beast  build  a  fire, — 
There's  one  thing  certain  about  Pegasus, 
You'll  never  make  him  pull  Parnassus. 


ALCOHOLIC  THOUGHT 

The  world  is  so  full  of  successful  bootleggers, 

I'm  sure  the  rest  of  us  soon  will  be  beggars. 

*  *  # 

TIMELY  THOUGHT 
(A  Proff  Speaks) 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  asses, 

I  am  sure  we  professors  should  have  smaller  classes. 

From  off  the  levee  docks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
came  one  Battling  Mooneye,  husky  darky,  with  an 
ambition  to  carve  his  name  deep  in  the  pugilistic 
records  of  the  world. 

Mooneye  presented  himself  to  Billy  Haack.  noted 
southern  referee  and  promoter. 

"Ah  craves  action  in  the  prize  ring,  Mistab  Haack." 

The  referee-promoter,  struck  by  Mooneye's  rugged- 
ness  of  build,  promised  to  get  him  a  fight. 


"But  you  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  road  work." 
insisted  Haack. 

Several  days  later  Haack  came  upon  Mooneye  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfares 
industriously  applying  a  stiff-bearded  broom  to  the 
cobble  stones. 

It  was  plain  that  Mooneye  had  been  at  his  task  for 
many  hours. 

"What  the  heck  are  you  doing.  Mooneye  .'"  queried 
Haack. 

"Just  a  little  road  work,  Mr.  Haack.  Just  a  little 
road  work." 

#  #  * 

AIN'T  NATURE  SIMPLY  GRAND,  REALLY? 

The  Sun  came  up 
And  the  Sun  went  down 
And  the  whole  blame  world 
Went  aroun'  and  aroun'. 
And  the  Moon  came  out 
Like  a  great  big  Cheese 
And  the  Whifferpoof  fillilewed 
In  the  breeze. 


Dr.  Gilbert:    "What  gender  is  he?' 
Co-ed :    ' '  Neuter. ' ' 


-Contributed. 


Burke  (after  the  Trinity-Virginia  game)  :  "Can't 
I  get  some  shoe  polish  and  clean  this  suit  myself,  you 
reckon  ? ' ' 

— Contributed. 
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The  1923  "All- State"  Team 


WITH  THE  approach  of  the  close  of  the  1923 
football  season  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Archive  to  pick  its  choice  for  an  "All- 
State"  team.  Last  year  the  Chrtinicle  chose  a  team, 
which  lived  up   to  the  highest   expectations  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  season.  With  such  a  wealth  of 
material  in  the  present  freshman  class  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  choose  the  right  man  for  every 
position.  So  in  the  beginning  an  apology  is  extended 
to  any  player  who  feels  that  he  has  been  overlooked. 
The  eleven  this  year  is  composed  for  greater  part  of 
freshmen,  only  five  old  men  being  selected. 

For  the  coach  of  this  "All-State"  team  Dr.  A.  H. 
Gilbert  seems  the  most  logical  choice.  In  delicacy  of 
gridiron  technique  and  fineness  of  play  he  excels  the 
other  competitors.  Dr.  Gilbert's  personality  would  so 
dominate  his  men  that  they  would  put  forth  every 
ounce  of  their  virile  strength  in  an  effort  to  perpetu- 
ate the  glorious  name  of  the  team.  As  the  coach  of 
this  mythical  eleven,  Dr.  Gilbert  could  develop  his 
system  of  calling  signals,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
a  little  hectic  laugh.  This  outburst  of  mirth  would 
always  throw  a  scare  into  the  opposing  linesmen  due 
to  its  weird  sound.  On  the  defensive  the  tackles  could 
use  this  little  outburst  of  merriment  to  rattle  the 
center,  who  would  probably  pass  wild.  Dr.  Gilbert's 
faultless  diction  and  knowledge  of  football  would 
enable  him  to  perfect  his  machine  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  There  are  several  other  coaches 
who  should  be  given  honorable  mention  for  their 
ability  to  lead  their  teams.  Among  these  are  "Bishop " 
Ervin,  the  peerless  mentor  of  the  "Praying  Parsons" 
of  the  Columbia  Literary  Society,  and  "Chink"  Lim, 


the  oriental  prodigy.  "Chink"  could  look  after  all 
of  the  laundry  of  the  team.  Ervin  might  be  appointed 
as  first  assistant  to  Dr.  Gilbert.  His  talk  on  "The 
Value  of  a  Purpose  in  Life"  would  stimulate  the 
morale  of  the  team.  The  coaching  staff  would  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  these  three  "athletes." 

In  placing  the  meu  on  the  "All-State"  team  merit 
alone  has  been  the  means  for  judging  the  player.  The 
selection  has  been  made  after  careful  observation, 
both  on  the  field  and  in  the  classroom.  A  man's 
brains  are  always  shown  in  his  ability  to  answer  up 
quickly  on  recitation  and  surprise  the  professor  and 
the  class.  Thus  every  man  on  the  eleven  is  a  man  of 
keen  intelligence  and  high  understanding.  The  center 
position  undoubtedly  goes  to  "Frenchy"  Bridgers. 
of  the  1922  squad.  Bridgers  is  without  question  the 
peer  of  any  center.  He  is  the  center  of  attraction  of 
all  the  girls.  This  year  he  has  been  especially  good 
on  the  offense  and  equally  good  in  defending  himself 
against  all  comers.  The  only  criticism  of  Bridgers  is 
that  his  ruggedness  of  physique  often  cripples  the 
opposing  players.  "Frenchy"  did  not  get  into  the 
Elon  game  on  account  of  a  slight  headache,  but  fol- 
lowers of  the  gridiron  sport  are  hoping  that  he  will 
be  indisposed  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  case 
he  does  not  play,  he  will  be  ably  represented  by  his 
brother,  Tommie.  Tommie  has  shown  promise  all  the 
year  of  stepping  into  his  brother's  shoes.  He,  too,  is 
good  on  the  offense. 

The  two  guard  positions  go  to  "Deacon"  Lander 
and  "Wat"  Sprinkle.  Both  of  these  are  old  men, 
and  their  past  experience  should  help  to  balance  both 
sides  of  the  line.     Lander  would  be  a  whale  on  the 
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defense  with  his  walking  cane.     Sprinkle  developec 
wonderful  driving  power  by  pushing  his  motorcycle 
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up  the  numerous  hills  of  the  vicinity.     As  both  of 

these  men  are  in  rival  literary  societies,  the  Archive 
proposes  that  they  hold  a  joint  captaincy  over  the 
team.  In  that  ease  both  would  vie  with  each  other 
in  upholding  their  Alma  Mater.  Neither  one  of  these 
guards  would  need  a  headgear  as  their  plug  hats 
would  furnish  ample  protection. 

The  two  tackle  positions  offer  some  difficulty.  The 
most  logical  man,  however,  for  right  tackle  is 
"Jacob's"  Latta,  the  freckled  denizen  of  the  frau 
shack.  Although  a  new  man  here  this  year,  "Jacob's" 
has  shown  his  ability  to  tackle  every  feminine  propo- 
sition in  sight.  His  subtle  brain  and  supple  move- 
ments would  be  invaluable  in  knifing  through  the 
opposing  linesmen.  On  the  defense  his  low  stature 
would  enable  him  to  clip  the  backs  on  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  When  the  screen  pass  is  used,  he  can 
easily  hide  behind  the  center  and  run  excellent  inter- 
ference. The  other  tackle  goes  to  "Sleepy"  William 
Leak.  "Sleepy"  is  so  indifferent  that  the  opposing 
quarterback  would  send  every  play  over  him,  think- 
ing that  he  was  asleep.  This  bit  of  strategy  on  the 
part  of  Leak  would  break  up  play  after  play. 
"Sleepy"  has  gone  out  for  practically  every  college 
sport,  and  he  well  deserves  mention  for  "All-State" 
honors.  As  this  is  Leake's  last  year  in  college,  it  is 
rumored  that  he  will  take  up  coaching  as  his  pro- 
fession. 

There  has  been  a  wealth  of  ends  to  pick  from  this 
year.  Our  choice,  however,  has  been  arrived  at  after 
analyzing  the  playing  ability  of  every  candidate.  Left 
end  will  be  taken  care  of  by  "Rudy"  Babbington,  the 
midget  wonder.  "Rudy"  showed  his  speed  last  year, 
and  he  has  repeated  this  season.  He  can  fool  the 
largest  tackles  and  ends  by  crawling  under  their  legs. 
He  is  rarely  "sucked  in"  on  any  play.  In  one  game 
this  year  the  opposing  team  started  a  run  around 
"Rudy's"  end.  They  did  not  gain  an  inch,  however, 
because  the  interference  overlooked  him,  and  he 
nailed  the  runner  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Bab- 
bington will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  stars  this  year. 
"Bozo"  Schellberg  gets  the  right  end.  "Bozo"  kept 
time  at  all  of  the  Hamilton  Institute  games  and  will 
be  well  qualified  to  hold  down  one  of  the  ends.  His 
many  vari-colored  socks  will  make  him  an  excellent 
target  for  forward  passes.  In  a  recent  game  "Bozo" 
intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  dashed  three  yards  for 
a  touchdown.  The  end  positions  of  the  team  should 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of 
the  team. 


Quarterback  is  assigned  to  that  peerless  little  field 
general,  "Little"  Willie  Sprinkle.     "Little"  Willie 

is  the  best  yet.  In  the  first  game  he  hid  behind  the 
colossal  form  of  "Frenchy"  Bridgers  and  ran  twenty 
yards  before  any  one  saw  him.  He  is  especially  good 
in  running  punts  back  as  he  can  conceal  himself 
behind  his  interference.  Willie  is  an  exceptional 
passer.  In  the  Guilford  game  he  completed  five  out 
of  six  passes  for  a  total  gain  of  ten  yards.     Although 


Sprinkle  is  only  a  freshman,  he  has  shown  some 
exceptional  ability. 

It  was  a  hard  matter  to  choose  the  two  halfbacks. 
These  two  positions  were  closely  contested.  "Rat" 
Kearns  gets  the  left  half.  His  high  knee  motion 
when  running  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  stop  him. 
His  wonderful  physique  also  gives  him  a  world  of 
drive  in  line  plunging.  Carrying  the  ball  every  other 
time  in  the  Elon  game,  he  gained  a  total  of  ten  yards. 
In  all  the  other  games  he  has  gained  from  two  to 
three  yards.  He  has  also  intercepted  one  forward 
pass  this  season.  Trinity  was  on  the  offensive  when 
the  pass  was  intercepted.  Sprinkle  passed  the  ball 
toward  Schellberg.  The  oval  never  reached  him. 
Kearns,  thinking  the  opposite  side  had  passed  the 
ball,  intercepted  his  own  pass  and  ran  to  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  "Rat"  should  be  the  best  ground  gainer 
for  the  team. 

"Shack"  Kramer  is  the  best  man  for  right  half- 
back. With  all  the  co-eds  cheering  him  on,  he  should 
do  wonders.  Kramer  was  not  well  known  last  year, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  one  of  the  headliners.  ' '  Shack ' '  is  also  a  good 
tackier.  He  and  Kearns  should  be  good  running 
mates. 

The  full  back  position  has  only  one  real  contender : 
that  one  is  "Slippery"  James  Oliver.  After  anoint- 
ing his  head  with  Stacomb,  "Slippery"  could  slide 
through  the  line  without  any  difficulty.  On  the  defen- 
sive no  back  can  elude  the  eel-like  motions  of  James. 
Behind  the  dark  exterior  of  his  "butler"  sideburns 
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he  hides  a  most  wonderful  head.  He  anticipates  every 
play  of  the  opposition  and  runs  around  the  opposite 
side  in  an  effort  to  catch  the  runner  behind  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  He  did  this  one  time  this  year  when 
the  runner  fell  down.  "Slippery'-  James  completes 
the  backfield. 

This  year  it  was  decided  to  pick  an  "All-State" 
manager  due  to  the  increased  competition  in  the  field. 
The  outstanding  man  for  this  office  is  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Parker.  As  the  manager  is  the  most  important 
position,  Parker  was  chosen  because  of  his  exceptional 
business  ability  and  the  record  he  has  made  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  has  been  known  as  the  "college  politician." 
The  manager  and  coach  will  work  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  The  manager  will  also  appoint  his  assist- 
ants, who  will  do  all  the  work.  In  case  interstate 
games  are  played  this  season,  Manager  Parker  will 
supervise  all  arrangements. 

The  exalted  position  of  waterboy  is  assigned  to 
"Bertha"  Colt,  the  "Beau  Brummel  of  the  college." 
Colt's  duties  will  be  to  take  water  to  the  players  after 
every  play  and  furnish  lemonade  between  halves. 
Colt  also  has  a  good  deal  of  nerve  and  can  stand  the 
sight  of  injured  men  without  any  misgivings. 

The  last  job  goes  to  "Shorty"  Love.  "Shorty" 
will  be  the  club  trainer.  He  is  so  small  he  will  take 
up  very  little  space  on  the  trips.  His  ability  to  sing 
will  keep  the  team  in  good  spirits  during  the  games. 
"Shorty"  would  also  sing  between  halves  in  order  to 
keep  the  players  in  good  spirits.  The  choice  of  trainer 
completes  the  "All-State"  team.  This  eleven  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  men  in  the  State.  The  Archive 
wishes  to  congratulate  every  one  of  these  men,  and 
the  editor  prophesies  that,  if  each  continues  as  he  has 
started,  he  will  make  some  record  in  college.  Here's 
wishing  luck  to  the  "All-State"  team! 


Willie  poisoned  Grandma's  tea. 

Grandma  died  in  agony. 

Willie's  father  was  sorely  vexed. 

And  said  to  Willie,  "My  son,  what  next  .'" 


Little  Willie  hung  his  sister, 
She  was  dead  before  they  missed  her. 
Another  of  Willie 's  cunning  tricks ; 
He's  so  cute — and  only  six! 


Willie  with  his  pocket  knife 
Separated  ma  from  life. 
One  of  Willie's  cunning  tricks! 
Wasn't  he  cute — and  only  six? 


Little  Willie,  in  best  of  sashes, 
Fell  in  the  grate  and  was  burned  to  ashes. 
Bye  and  bye  the  room  grew  chilly, 
But  no  one  eared  to  poke  up  Willie. 

Willie  was  walking  on  the  track, 

The  engine  gave  the  worst  of  squeals, 

And  then  they  turned  the  engine  back 
And  scraped  off  Willie  from  the  wheels. 

— From  the  "Willie  Ballads." 

STYGIAN   BEELSEBUG  REPLIES   TO   THE 
MISOGYNIST 

My  Paphian  flame,  dear  Unsophisticate ; 

How  like  sweet  wine  your  amatories  are ! 
•Most  ravishing  3'our  soft,  Palladian  prate, 

Your  phrases  cryptic,  billa-bongs,  bizarre. 

Indeed,  you  are  not,  caro,  singular, 
But  blithe  as  any  debonair  cuckoo ; 

No  doubt  your  letter  travelled  oft  and  far, — 
For  I  have  known  misogynists  ere  you. 

Don't,  prithee,  claim  your  cardiac  estate 

Impregnable  to  Cupid's  cunning  spar, — 
I  know  you  don't  Stay-comb  your  hair,  your  gait 

Is  wobbly,  or  perhaps  you  have  catarrh ; 

Else,  you  could  call,  by  piping  half  a  bar, 
The  Marys  and  the  Janes.    I  've  found  it  true 

Your  pose  is  awkward,  simian  avatar, 
For  I  have  known  misogynists  ere  you. 

Well,  entre  nous,  and  speaking  tete  a  tete, 

I  '11  be,  0  Crisbeo,  your  chtholian  star ; 
There's  no  resisting  one  so  passionate 

Who  raps  upon  my  ventricle  dubar ; 

And  though  I  may  be  waging  wanton  war 
Somewhere  on  Mars,  you  have  your  bienvenue, — 

I  can't  stop  work, — sit  down,  smoke-a  cigar, — 
For  I  have  known  misogynists  ere  you. 

Envoy 
Misogynist,  come  sojourn  (till  the  scar 

She  gave  is  gone)  with  me  as  others  do; 
You'll  always  find  my  jasper  gates  ajar, 
For  I  have  known  misogynists  ere  you. 

— Die  Kleiner  Teufelen. 
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THESE  AWFUL  EVOLUTIONISTS 

A  science  student  says  that  if  William  .Jennings 
Bryan  would  look  up  his  family  tree,  he  would  prob- 
ably set  hit  with  a  coeoanut. 


WHY  NOT  STOP? 

She:  "Better  use  both  hands." 

He:  Can't.     Got  to  keep  one  on  the  wheel." 

— Sim  Dial. 

*  *   * 

Girlie:  "Can  you  give  me  a  couple  of  rooms?" 
Hotel  Clerk:  "Yes.    Suite  One." 
Girlie:  "Sir!" 

— Goblin. 

*  *  * 

Little  girl  out  playing:  "I'm  never  going  to  marry 
and    I'm   going   to   bring   up    my   children   the   same 

way. 

*  *   * 

"How  do  you  know  he's  in  love?" 
"What  else  would  make  a  man  put  his  dirty  shirt 
in  bed  and  jump  down  the  clothes  chute.'" 

— Sun  Dodger. 

*  *  * 

Von    Say — Do    you    know    any    deaf    and    dumb 
people  .' 

Then  we  say — No,  but  I  know  a  man  who  would  be 
if  he  were  deaf. 

— Oregon  Lemon  Punch. 

*  *   * 

Mary's  Beau  (waiting  for  her  to  come  down  stairs) 
—  Is  Mary  your  oldest  sister  .' 
Kid  Brother — Yep. 
"And  who  comes  after  her?" 
' '  You  and  two  other  guys. 

— Lehigh   Burr. 

*  #   * 

She:  "Don't  you  think  that  talkative  women  are 
the  most  popular  ? ' ' 

He:  "What  other  kinds  are  there?" 

■ — Punch  Bowl. 


AT  3  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING 

[rate  Student  (from  his  bedroom  window) — Say. 
you.  down   there,  who  are  you   talking  to.' 

Intoxicated  Romeo — Nobody  a 'particeler.  I'm  jes 
broadeashtiu '. 

*  =K    * 

AS  IN  YE  OLDEN  DAYS:— 

Listen  you  Rummies 
And  You  will  hear 
The  Midnight  ride 
Of  a  Can  of  Beer ; 
It  was  down  the  Alley, 
And  over  the  Fence: 
Who 's  got  the  Bucket  ? — 
Here's  ten  cents! 

BUT  NOW:— 

I  sthood  on  th'  bridge  at  mid-nighth, 
When  th'  clock  was  sthriking  th'  hour. 
An  the  fumes  of  bootleg  liquor 
Held  me  in  their  power. 
My  gal's  eyes  sparkled  and  glittered, 
Like  a  poisoned  purple  pup's. 
And  you  couldn't  hear  the  clock  sthriking 
For  the  sound  of  the  loud  hick-ups. 

*  *   * 

THOSE  HATEFUL  SOPHOMORES 

".Most  of  them  seem  to  think  they  are  doing  their 
duty  when  they  chase  a  freshman  from  his  slumbering 
couch."  #   #  * 

A  CASE  FOR  MISSIONARY  WORK 

' '  Spiritually,  the  majority  no  not  god,  and  a  great 
many  worship  Ideuls. " 

PROOF 

"The  Literary  Society  enables  many  in  the  same 
way.  Only  in  personified  way.  and  by  these  facts  the 
educated  man  rules." 


— O  ^7  THAT  inhat^ 

«%f  (      GIVES    HAM.      I 

DADDY  ? 
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The 
Qampus 

T)awg 


Ye  Campus  Canine  makes  his  initial  appearance  with  thi 
November  issue  of  the  Archive.  From  now  on  he  expects  to 
hang  around  the  plact  ami  express  his  opinion  of  the  campus, 
the  students,  the  facility,  and  everybody  in  general,  including 
the  janitors  and  Co-Eds.  His  oieivs  and  observations  may  not 
always  agree  with  everybody  on  the  park. — but  then  you  must 
remember  that  his  baric  is  worse  than  his  bite. — Ed. 

A  growing  tendency  to  affect  canes  and  walking 

sticks,  upon  the  part  of  the  Co-Eds  causes  Scab  and 
me  to  fear  that  the  Shack  isn't  going  to  be  a  healthy 
place  for  us.  in  case  the  women  declare  against  dogs. 


Of  course  this  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
cats  or  bones,  but  since  I  heard  it  I  have  thought  over 
it  a  bit.  and  the  thinking  made  me  laff.  In  fact,  I 
would  have  wagged  my  caudal  appendage  consider- 
ably, if  I  had  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  said  append- 
age to  wag : 

It  is  said  that  a  young  man  once  brought  Steve 
Brodie.  (not  the  Carolina  Bordy,  but  the  man  who 
made  an  ass  of  himself  and  Brooklyn  bridge  famous.) 
into  the  Dean's  office  one  day,  and  said, 

"Here,  doctor,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  friend 
here.     — He  jumped  off  Brooklyn  bridge." 

"Yes,  yes,  come  right  up!  So  you  jumped  over 
Brooklyn  bridge  ?     Well,  well ! '  * 

' '  Xo  sir, — off  it. ' ' 

"Oh!  Oh!  Anybody  can  jump  off  the  dern  thing. 
Thought  you  said  over  it.    Good  day.  sir!     I'm  busy." 

"Pewee"  Turner  has  his  room  over  in  Jarvis  Hall 
festooned  with  cornstalks.  Pewee  says  it  is  done  to 
make  his  friends  feel  at  home  when  they  come  to  see 
him,  and  his  friends  claim  that  Pewee  does  it  to  make 
himself  feel  at  home.  — Reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  Scab  was  a  freshman  here.  Gad !  he  was  ignor- 
ant and  "country."  He  thought  Theda  Barrow  and 
Paul  Barrow  and  Wheel  Barrow  were  all  related,  and 
that  Rex  Beach  was  a  winter  resort. 


But  after  hearing  some  of  the  dear  young  things 
converse  about  the  rushing  season,  we  can  appreciate 
the  picture  which  came  out  on  the  cover  of  Life,  some 
time  ago,  entitled  :  ' '  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Of  all  sad  thoughts  of  tongue  or  typewriter,   tin- 
saddest  are  these:  "Beautiful  but  dumb." 


If  any  lad  thinks  the  above  was  meant  for  merely  a 
dirty  dig  as  the  Fraushackers.  let  him  first  compare 
the  respective  theme  grades  of  the  Co-eds  and  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Trinckety. 


And  then  take  a  look  at  himself  in  a  mirror.  And 
read  the  latest  version  of  The  Shiek,  entitled. — "Han- 
some  Ilarrv.  the  Doleful  Dumbell." 


Fate 

rpTERXAL  vassals,  slaves  of  chance, 
I  j    Tossed  on  the  sea  of  circumstance; 
\Yi  rise  or  fall,  succeed  or  fail 
As  fate  decrees  to  sit  our  sail. 

We  have  no  choice,  the  stage  is  set; 
We  act  our  part,  the  rest — forgt  i. 
A  span  of  years  and  wt  are  gone — 
A  tear  a  sigh  and  then — unknown. 

I.  B.  Kracked. 
#  *  # 

We  have  heard  that — 

10  words  make  1  joke. 

10  jokes  make  1  humorous  department. 

10  departments  make  1  weary. 
Which  is  pretty  good  higher  math  for  a  fellow  who 
flunked  Trig  under  Bobby. 
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PARIS  THEATRE 


Durham's  Leading  Theatr* — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 
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Showing  the  Cream  of  All   Photo   Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 
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METRO 

WM.   FOX,   INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and  Pox  News  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 
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Welcome,   College  Students ! 

TJ/'Zr  are  glad  to  have  you  back,  toith  us,    and  it  is  our  wish 
*  *     thai  this   term   be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  ond  the 

splendid  institutions  you  are  identified  with.      Come   to  see   as 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


DIAMONDS  WATCHES  SILVERWARE 


"Gift       Headquart 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


GAS 

AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS   APPLIANCES 

"If  it  is  heat  you  require,  yon 
can    do    it    better   with    GAS" 


Before 
Buying 


Clothes   Tailored   at  Fashion 
Park 


Markham-Rogers  Co. 


GOOD  NEWS 


New  Victor  Records 


On  Sale  Every  Friday 

Come  in  and  hear  the  latest 
— real  "hits"  every  week, 
and  four  sound  proof  rec- 
ord rooms  for  your  con- 
venience. 


Ths  Tarlsu  rompanu 

EVERYTHING     MUSICAL 


WHAT'S  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  a  boy  falls  in  love,  that 's  his  business. 

If  a  girl  falls  in  love,  that's  her  business. 

If  they  get  married,  that 's  the  preacher 's  business. 

If  they  go  to  housekeeping,   that's  OUR  BUSINESS! 

Come  to  see  us  for  your  FURNITURE  NEEDS. 

Elliott  Furniture  Co. 

Better  American  Home  Furnishers 
Main  St.  West  of  Five  Points  Durham,  N.  C. 


SMITH-ALBRIGHT  COMPANY 


105  East  Main  Street 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 
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^A  'Pair  of  Qrey  Eyes 

(Continued  From  Page  67) 

In  the  first  place  Stephen  was  no  iceman.  In  fact, 
he  himself  lived  in  an  apartment  on  the  third  floor. 
He  lived  comfortably  and  happily,  with  none  except 
an  old  darkey  who  did  the  work.  Stephen  was 
not  married  and  from  outward  appearances  had  no 
intentions  of  taking  such  a  step.  Yet  he  was  no  woman 
hater.  He  didn't  give  that  sex  enough  thought  to 
get  up  a  good  case  of  hate  over  women.  He  remained 
blind  to  all  the  adoring  glances  that  were  cast  his 
way.  There  still  remained  hope,  for  he  was  young 
yet. 

On  this  especial  morning  he  had  been  working  on 
his  car  and  had  started  up  the  back  stairs  when  he 
heard  a  crash.  Turning  around,  he  beheld  the  iceman, 
sprawled  on  the  floor,  shattered  ice  all  around  him. 
Stephen  hurried  back  and  helped  the  man  up.  He 
quickly  realized  that  the  man  was  hurt  and  should  be 
taken  to  a  doctor.  He  helped  the  man  to  his  own  car, 
and  together  they  went  to  the  doctor  and  from  there 
to  the  man's  home.  After  he  had  been  awkwardly 
thanked  by  the  iceman  and  tearfully  thanked  by  his 
tiny  wife,  Stephen  turned  his  car  homeward.  Beside 
him  lay  the  ice  grabs,  which  the  ice  man  had  uncon- 
sciously held  until  they  had  reached  the  doctor 's. 

According  to  instructions  from  the  iceman,  he  got 
his  own  ice  from  the  waiting  truck  and  started 
upstairs.  Thus  he  came  up  the  stairs,  looking  indeed 
like  a  true  iceman. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  his  own  door,  he  heard 
the  opposite  one  open. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Iceman,  will  you  bring  me  seventy-five 
pounds  this  morning  instead  of  fifty?" 

"I — ,"  he  started  to  explain,  but  the  door  was 
closed. 

The  mistake  was  quite  natural,  and  he  was  to  be 
blamed.  There  were  probably  no  men  over  there,  and 
they  would  need  the  ice.  They  didn't  know  him;  so 
it  would  be  all  right.  If  they  were  in  a  burning  build- 
ing, he  would  probably  risk  his  life  to  save  them;  so 
why  balk  at  a  piece  of  ice  ? 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  in  a  strange  apartment, 
reaching  for  an  ice  ticket.  (He  would  give  it  to  the 
iceman  later.)  The  visor  of  his  cap  was  pulled  far 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  all  that  he  could  see  of  the 
person  opposite  him  was  a  pair  of  very  small  feet, 
clad  in  well-fitting  low  shoes,  a  pair  of  trim  ankles,  a 


chic  black  frock  almost  hidden  by  a  large  apron,  and 
— what  held  his  attention,  a  pair  of  amazingly  beau- 
tiful hands,  spattered  with  flour.  From  the  hands 
his  eyes  traveled  upward,  past  a  full  white  throat,  a 
pair  of  not  too  red  lips  and  stopped,  resting  on  a  pair 
of  wide  grey  eyes.  He  seemed  charmed,  for  he  was 
powerless  to  move.  But  the  charm  was  soon  broken. 
The  owner  of  those  eyes  handed  him  the  ticket. 

"That  is  all,  thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that 
plainly  dismissed  him. 

He  turned  quickly  and  went  out,  angry  with  him- 
self for  his  actions,  angry  at  this  girl  for  her  easy 
assurance.  Never  again  would  he  carry  seventy-five 
pounds  of  ice  up  three  flights  of  steps — to  be  dis- 
missed by  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl.  They  could  all  burn 
up  and  beg  for  ice  for  all  he  cared. 

Yet  those  eyes.  They  followed  him  wherever  he 
went.  Plainly  those  eyes  belonged  to  the  maid.  He 
knew  enough  about  his  neighbors  to  know  that  they 
were  only  a  man  and  his  wife,  both  past  forty.  A 
maid — with  such  eyes.  Such  lovely  eyes,  such  soft 
eyes,  such  understanding  eyes,  eyes  capable  of  twink- 
ling one  minute  and  brooking  with  tenderness  the 
next.  Those  eyes  would  never  narrow  to  a  mere  slit, 
nor  would  they  be  used  to  attract  attention.  How 
wonderful  they  would  be  when  they  were  turned  or 
one  in  full  faith,  confidence,  trust,  understanding, 
and,  yes — love. 

"Aw  shut  up,"  he  muttered.  "You  act  like  a  six- 
teen year  old.  Are  you  going  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
maid?" 

"That's  just  it,"  he  answered.  "A  maid  should 
not  have  such  eyes.  If  only  I  could  see  her  again. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong ;  perhaps  carrying  seventy-five 
pounds  of  ice  up  three  flights  of  stairs  had  a  queer 
effect  upon  me." 

In  spite  of  misgivings,  Stephen  planned  to  try  to 
find  a  chance  to  help  this  girl,  to  see  that  she  was  lent 
money  to  go  to  school  and  have  like  advantages.  ' '  Not 
that  I  care  personally,"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself, 
"but  I  hate  to  see  such  eyes  wasted." 

So  the  next  &&y  found  him  knocking  at  the  same 
door,  dressed  in  the  same  overalls,  carrying  the  ice 
which  he  had  sworn  never  to  bring  again.  He  had 
bribed  the  new  iceman,  who  was  rather  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  a  trip  up  three  flights  of  steps. 

The  door  was  opened  soon  after  he  knocked,  and 
Stephen  placed  the  ice  in  the  chest,  conscious  that  his 
heart  was  not  acting  quite  right.    He  had  steeled  him- 
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Read  This  Ad 
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Students  of  Trinity!  Did  you  know  that 
we  carry  a  complete  line  of  Ladies '  and  Men  's 
Shoes,  Oxfords  and  Pumps.  "Why  pay  the  price 
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self  for  this  second  meeting  and  was  determined  not 
to  stare.  He  turned  around  and  reached  for  the  ticket. 
A  thin  hand  with  many  rings  on  the  fingers  held  the 
ticket  toward  him. 

He  looked  up  in  amazement.  The  wide  grey  eyes 
were  gone.     In  their  place  were  pale  blue  ones. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Iceman,  do  j'ou  know  of  anyone  that 
would  like  to  work .'  My  maid  had  to  leave  this 
morning. ' ' 

He  mumbled  something  and  fled.  Gone — the  grey 
eyes.  Not  that  he  cared,  he  assured  himself,  but  it 
did  spoil  his  plans.  All  day  grey  eyes  followed  him. 
Somewhere  in  the  city  those  eyes  were ;  perhaps  they 
were  calling — . 

By  night  he  had  decided  on  a  bold  plan.  He  would 
go  across  the  hall  and  ask  about  the  owner  of  those 
grey  eyes.  His  explanation  would  be  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  girl  with  grey  eyes,  and  he  had  been 
referred  to  this  apartment. 

Yet  his  trip  yielded  him  very  little.  The  maidless 
lady  answered  all  his  questions,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  interview  was  over.  His  information  was  slight 
indeed.  Her  name  was  Mary  Adams;  she  had  staid 
two  weeks,  had  been  a  wonderful  servant,  and  did  not 
say  where  she  was  going  when  she  left.  So  Stephen 
was  forced  to  give  up  any  hope  of  seeing  those  grey 
eyes  again.  Yet  those  grey  eyes  remained — in  his 
memory.  Sometimes  they  laughed  at  him;  sometimes 
they  pleaded ;  sometimes  they  beckoned  him ;  some- 
times they  looked  at  him  with  the  hope  and  trust  of  a 
child. 

Cynthia  walked  down  a  long  corridor  towards  her 
room.  From  rooms  on  all  sides  came  happy  voices  of 
girls  comparing  incidents  of  the  holiday  that  had  just 
ended. 

"And  then  he — " 

"I  was  dancing  with  him  the  second — " 

"Oh,  you  should  see  the  new  car,  and  I  drove  it — " 

"My  flowers  were  so  pretty  and — " 

These  and  many  other  snatches  floated  to  her  from 
the  rooms.  Her  spring  holiday — filled  with  soiled 
dishes,  dust,  and  humiliating  patronage.  And  now 
she  must  use  all  her  inventive  powers  to  explain  to 
the  girls  how  she  spent  her  holidays.  She  wearily 
opened  the  door — to  be  surrounded  by  six  or  eight 
arms. 

"Oh,  Cynth,"  they  all  cried  in  the  same  breath, 
"we  thought  you'd  never  come.  And  we've  got  the 
most  exciting  news — 'cept  it's  a  secret.'' 


A  secret  it  was,  and,  when  arms  had  been  once 
more  restored  to  their  proper  sphere,  no  amount  of 
pleading  would  disclose  the  wonderful  secret. 

"That's  all  right,"  contributed  one.  "You'll 
know  in  the  morning  at  nine-thirty." 

At  nine-thirty  next  morning  Cynthia  hastened  to 
chemistry  class.  The  rest  of  the  girl's  were  already 
there,  talking  together  in  high,  excited  whispers. 

"Don't  tell  Cynth,"  someone  warned,  and  the 
whispering  subsided. 

A  minute  passed,  and  the  door  opened.  Cynthia 
gave  one  gasp — a  man !  In  Miss  Holcomb  's  school, 
a  man  who  was  neither  a  visitor  nor  a  trustee.  He 
marched  up  to  the  desk  and  took  his  place.  A  man 
professor,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  school ! 

' '  That 's  our  secret.  We  found  out  yesterday.  Miss 
Stokes  is  ill  and  can't  come  back,  and  they  asked  this 
man  to  teach  chem,  spring  term,"  whispered  her 
roommate.  "Just  think  of  seeing  a  man,  and  a  good- 
looking  one  at  that,  every  day  for  three  months!" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  roommate,  and  she  sank 
back,  speechless  with  delight. 

The  new  professor  turned  to  the  roll. 

"Miss  Adams,"  he  called. 

"Here,"  was  the  reply. 

That  voice,  where  had  he  heard  it  before  ?  He 
looked  up  and  saw — straight  before  him — the  grey 
eyes.  Somehow  he  managed  to  call  the  rest  of  the  roll, 
but  they  all  might  have  been  absent  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

Cynthia  watched  the  new  professor.  She  knew 
that  she  had  seen  him  somewhere  before,  and  the  red 
shock  of  hair  seemed  strangely  familiar.  That  after- 
noon she  remained  later  than  usual  in  the  laboratory, 
finishing  an  experiment.  As  she  bent  over  her  work, 
she  realized  that  someone  was  near,  watching  her 
keenly.    It  was  the  new  professor. 

"How  is  your  experiment  working  out,  Miss 
Adams?"  he  asked. 

"Nicely,  thank  you,"  she  replied. 

"Er — aw — Miss  Adams — I  think  I  have — er — seen 
you  before." 

Cynthia  smiled.  "It's  rather  queer,  Professor  All- 
bright,  but  I  thought  the  same  about  you. ' ' 

She  saw  him  percept  ably  start. 

"Then  you  remember  the  iceman,  do  you  .' " 

"Oh!"  surprise  written  largely  over  her  face. 
' '  You  were  the  iceman  ? ' ' 

"And  you  were — " 

"The  maid,"  she  supplied,  blushing  as  she  said  it. 
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"But  you  were  no  more  a  maid  than  I  an  iceman." 

"But  there  was  a  reason  for  my  being  a  maid," 
she  added. 

"Perhaps  there  was  a  reason  for  my  being  an  ice- 
man. I  imagine  our  stories  would  be  of  mutual 
interest. ' ' 

By  this  time  the  Bunsen  Burner  was  going  full  tilt, 
and  the  testing  tube  placed  over  it  was  becoming 
dangerously  hot.  But  the  man  and  the  girl  heeded 
nothing. 

Thus  Cynthia  told  of  her  two  weeks'  holiday,  and 
Stephen  explained  about  the  iceman,  carefully  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  he  had  inquired  about  her  from 
Mrs.  Mastin. 

' '  Isn  't  life  queer  ! ' '  she  exclaimed  when  he  had 
finished. 

"Queer,  yet  beautiful,"  he  added. 

Now  the  Bunsen  Burner  and  the  test  tube  eon- 
spired  together,  and  the  test  tube  chose  this  moment 
to  break.  The  noise  of  shattered  glass  brought  the 
two  to  earth  once  more,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 

"I  really  must  hurry,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  gym," 
Cynthia  said  confusedly. 

At  the  door  she  turned,  "Good-bye,  Professor  Ice- 
man," she  called. 

"Good-bye,  Mary  Adams." 

"How  did  you  know — " 

"Because  professors  and  icemen  are  supposed  to 
know  everything,"  he  replied. 

At  this  Cynthia  fled,  nor  did  she  stop  until  she  had 
reached  her  own  room.  Behind  the  closed  door  she 
stood — breathless — cheeks  flushed — eyes  glowing  with 
a  new  light. 

"If  he  knows  everything,"  she  cried,  addressing  a 
pennant  that  hung  on  the  opposite  wall,  "I  wonder 
if  he  knows  that — I  think  he's  awful  nice." 

And  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  know  everything 
stood  gazing  at  the  Bunsen  Burner,  which  sparkled 
at  him  like  two  grey  eyes. 

And  the  man  said  to  himself,  "Someday,  I  think  I 
shall  thank  that  iceman  for  getting  hurt." 


The  darkie's  chagrin  is  manifestly  genuine,  so  I 
compromised  on  a  promise  to  accompany  him,  a  few 
nights  hence,  on  a  coon  hunt. 

"No  crowd,  dis  time,  Mist'  Bob,  suh!  Jes'  me  en 
vo'  en  de  dawgs." 


A  Carolina  'Possum  Hunt 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 

As  we  near  the  oak  grove,  I  feel  someone  touch  me 
on  the  arm.     Glancing  around,  I  see  Nigger  Chick. 

"Mist'  Bob,"  he  says,  "How  come  yo'  quits  de 
hunt  so  soon  fo'?     We's  rarely  jes'  begun." 


North  Carolina  and  the  Federal  Constitution 

(Continued  from  Page  78) 

lina  said,  ' '  I  confess  I  wish  you  to  come  into  the  Con- 
federacy, as  it  is  the  only  chance  the  Southern  inter- 
ests have  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power. ' '  No  one 
desired  the  interests  of  North  Carolina  in  Congres ; 
more  at  this  time  than  did  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  Second  North  Carolina  Convention  met  in  Fay- 
etteville  at  the  appointed  time  to  consider  the  Con- 
stitution. A  number  of  the  same  oppositions  made  at 
the  Hillsboro  Convention  were  made  again,  but  the 
general  sentiment  had  changed  considerably.  The 
Anti-Federalists,  however,  did  not  cease  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  ratification.  In  referring  to  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  Convention,  Governor 
Johnston  said,  ' '  There  is  still  a  violent  and  virulent 
opposition  kept  up  to  the  new  Constitution,  but  the 
friends  of  that  measure  count  upon  its  adoption  by  a 
considerable  majority."  Davie,  at  first,  feared  that 
the  Constitution  would  not  be  ratified,  but  he  had 
failed  to  estimate  correctly  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  sentiment  had  changed.  The  Federalists  suc- 
ceeded in  ratifying  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of 
118  votes. 

VII 

North  Carolina  was  now  ready  to  enter  the  Union 
as  the  twelfth  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It 
probably  was  best  that  she  held  off,  for  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  did  not  understand  the  Con- 
stitution. The  speeches  of  the  Federalists  at  Hills- 
boro caused  the  people  as  a  whole  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  Union,  and  they  were  ready 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  at  the  Second  Convention 
without  lengthy  discussions. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  first 
opposed  the  Constitution  and  that  they  later  agreed 
on  the  matter  is  evidence  that  the  people  firmly  be- 
lieved their  new  government  to  be  efficient  and  prac- 
tical. North  Carolina  had  deliberated  the  matter  for 
a  long  time,  but  her  history  shows  that  she  has  ever 
been  true  to  her  interpretations  of  the  Constitution. 
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We  guarantee  Hanes 
Underwear  absolutely  — 
every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee 
to  return  your  money  or 
give  you  a  new  garment 
if   any  seam   breaks. 


Check  off 

these 
Five  Points 


one  at  a  time 


Balance  these  points  against  the  underwear  discom- 
fort you  have  known.  Add  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  seams  that  are  non-irritating  and  never  rip. 
Put  down  buttonholes  that  hold  their  shape — buttons 
that  are  sewed  on  to  stay — fleecy  cotton  that  never 
scratches  and  has  all  the  warmth  and  comfort  that  any- 
one could  want — a  tailored  fit  that  makes  you  think 
that  Hanes  was  made  just  for  you. 

Couple  all  this  with  wear  that  withstands  the  ardour 
of  the  tub  time  and  again  without  the  slightest  change. 


There  you  have  Hanes. 

And  the  cost.  Never  was  such  underwear  made  to 
sell  for  so  low  a  price.  Look  a  suit  over  and  realize 
why  every  stitch  and  button  is  guaranteed.  Then  ask 
yourself  if  you  ever  saw  any  underwear  that  came 
near  the  value  of  Hanes. 

You  can  get  Hanes  either  in  union  suits  or  shirts 
and  drawers,  light,  medium  and  heavy  weights.  Your 
nearest  dealer  should  have  Hanes.  If  he  hasn't,  write 
to  ns  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Hanes  comes  in  boy  sizes,  too 

The  very  underwear  for  the  youngsters,  hard  wearing,  warm,  well 
fitting.  Two  weights — medium  and  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years  (sizes  20 
to  34).  2  to  4  year  sizes  with  drop  seat.  Made  also  in  knee-length  and 
short  sleeves. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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The  First  National  Bank 


OF  DURHAM 


Welcomes  the  return  to  this  community  of  the  fine,  upstanding  stu- 
dent body  of  Trinity  College,  and  hopes  that  the  coming  College  Year 
may  further  cement  the  relationship  between  the  two  institutions. 

Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  will  find 
us  well  qualified  bv  our  long  experience  to  handle  their  accounts 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DURHAM 

Capital,  Surplus  and   Profits $1,150,000 

Resources 6,500,000 


yf~"i~.ry"^Tr.'--.'"r"r-^^^^  ->>'-:■"-  t-fr^r-'n 


Welcome 
to  Trinity 


<$ 


Start  the  season  off  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing.  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


DURHAM 
MEN 'S  SHOP,  Inc. 

West  Main  St.        J.  1VON  BECK..  Mgr.         Durham.  N.  C. 


College 

Football  G 

ames 

are   covered 

in    detail   in 

the 

sport   columns   of 

The 

Durham 

Morning  H 

erald 

To   know   ' '  \ 

vhat's   what' 

in 

sports,   have 

The   Herald 

de- 

livered    to 

pour    door    every 

morning. 

T       H 


Orinit?  -Archive 


liiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiffeiiisis 


5J 


D 


IS 


JJD 


*A 


ycry  z^Cerry  Qhristmas 
to  the  Faculty,  our 
Advertisers  and  Friends 


Price  25  Cents 


Christmas  Clumber        Vol.  xxxvi.    No.  3 


i^^^m^^^^^^^^^m^m^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^t 


?.  '-»iT'i  ^T^'i^ing^^^^^M^  m&u  &a  vj  lU'SnaiH^'o  '::■  'rszjr. 


PUNCH 

SHERBET 

"Blue    Ribbon 

Bra 

no1" 

ICE     C  R 

E 

A  M 

"Has  Been  —   Is  Now  —  Alw< 
Pure — Wholesome 

and 
"Good  tn   Eat" 

ys  Will    1 

e" 

"Ask  the  fol^s  who 

use  it. 

>> 

DURHAM  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

"Ice  Cream  Specialists" 

Phones  58   and   59 

FANCY  ICES 

BLOCKS 

;,:;:5.:'':r    K'.rfXtrSE;   "'■:•""■. .:.'""'..,''::.  s.'Sie  -■-■.-..";     r: 
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IN      EVERY     LINE 


of    endeavor    there    is    a    leader,    whose    product    is    out- 
standing   in    quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only   such   lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
faction. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  aud  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  Shoes. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 


:jSii3iM:Z^ii2LMj^  in  inin  ininin^n  iz. ;  ninin  is  i;  in  in  in  in  in  is  in  in  in  ism: 


p^TTC^I-^SiIIjgl^illTia'V'y^^ 


THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda   fmi »t, /in  service 

SEE    US    AFTER    EACH    CLASS 


TtTTiiira  ■ST.  rrr,  ^~:n!ixnin:inin  inins\n:inis  a  in  ■  ^in^nininininSnisinsiiLininSinininisinisrissin^n^ntiiLiiSS^ 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY  GOODS  —  READYr-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN   SPRUNT  HILL,  President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 


HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Royall  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 

in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  the  Faculty  Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Eat 

The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

m 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


THE  STORE  Of  BETTER  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


'All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 


jiSTiiiELfix 


To  Trinity  College, 
Faculty  and  Students 

We  Solicit  Your  Patronage 

Johnson-Murphy  Shoes  for  Men, 

Walk-Over  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women, 

Other  leading  Brands 

E.  E.  BRAGG 
COMPANY 

106-108  W.  Main  Street 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

"Sudden 

5}) 
ervice 

130  E.  Main  Street— Corner  Church 
Durham,  North  Carolina  Telephone   104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students  and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 


Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 

Points 

Drug  Store 

Vhe 

Service  T)nig  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 

Phone   150 

WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 

PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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Special  December  Sale 

on  Coats  and  Suits 


This  includes  all  street,  party,  and  dinner 
dresses,  at  a  saving  of  one-fourth.  You  are 
invited    to    inspect    these    wonderful    values. 


Sti 


rauss-Rosenburg 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits   Your   Accounts    Upon   the   Past   Record 
of  Serving   a  Large  Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.  A.  Lindsey 


Flowers 

For  All  Occasions 

Hibbard,  Florist 

118  E.  Main  St. 

Representatives 

J.  H.  Tyler                                                      R. 

T.  Johnson 

We   Solicit   Your   Trade    and    Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N.  C.  Barber  Shop 

Across  the   Street   from  Five  Points  Drug  Store 


H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Let   I's  Heel    Ymi   and   Save   Your  Soles 
We   Arc    Now   in    Our   New    Home 

325  Main  Street 

We    .Make   Them   Just   Like   New 

Quick    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All    Work   Guaranteed 
See  Doggie   Hatcher  Phone    1970 


McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescriptioi 

i   Druggist 

West   Durham,   X.  C. 

Telephone 

1083 

We  Appreciate 

Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean   Drug    Store 
In   Business   for   Your   Health    and    Pleasure 

Whitmans   Candies,   Eastman   Kodaks,    Waterman 
Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet    Your    Friends   at 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

lint    Dors  —  Cold  Drinks  —  Ice  Cream 
Cigars   —   Cigarettes   and   Candy 
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YULETIDE  GREETINGS 

To  the  Trinity  Archive  and  to  our  many  friends  among  the  Students  of 

Trinity  College 

Our  annual  sale  of  Young  Men's  and  Misses  Apparel  takes  place  early  in  December.  We 
can  offer  you  extraordinary  savings  in  your  Christmas  Togs  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  charge 
your  purchases  on  a  convenient  ' '  charge  account. ' '  Come  in — now — while  our  stocks  are  fresh 
and  new.  You  will  be  amazed  to  see  the  exquisite  line  of  Women's  Wear  and  the  snappy  line 
of  Men's  apparel  which  we  have  gathered  for  your  approval. 

TANENHAUS  BROS,  Inc. 

107  Main  Street  Durham,  N.  C. 

"Where   Shopping   is  a   Pleasure" 
Our  policy  of  service  and  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is  the  foundation  of  our  success. 
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The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
Banks  of  Durham 

Tts  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage. 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 


Our         Frien 
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"Durham's   Best   Store" 

GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 

VI  ways   in    the   Lead   with    the    Newest   Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and   children   to   wear   and   eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 

< 

A 

Li 

Complete    Line 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  uS  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van  Raalte  and  Oynx 
Silk   Hosiery 

of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

"' 

ill   Trinity   Stud 
Mail    0 

ents   Are   Invited  to   Our   Store ' ' 
rders    Promptly    Filled 

//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you]well 

^Ui<£MM3MJi!>U!}ll!}l!i}l!iJi. -!iJ-!i}:W J-n'- 5?  Si I'J-  ''X  ^  51: ?3LM  ™WTX*  '!Y- Ti  r  '  XT^MMMMMMj; 


CALVERT  CLOTHES  ARK  BKTTEK 


Men,  let  us  whisper  these  few  words  to  you : 

THAT  LIPMAN  &  BERMAN,  INC.,  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  TWO  DIFFERENT  WAYS  WHEN 
BUYING  CLOTHES   FROM  THEM. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  THE  PRICE  AND  WE  SAVE  YOU  ON  AN  AVERAGE  OF 
$26.00  A  YEAR  ON  YOUR  PRESSING  BILL.  BY  BUYING  YOUR  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 
FROM  US  WE  WILL  PRESS  THEM  FREE  OF  CHARGE  DURING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SUIT 
OR   OVERCOAT. 

MEN  DON'T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

WE   HAVE   A   LARGE   ASSORTMENT   AT   ALL   TIMES  TO    PICK   FROM. 

YOU  ALSO  SAVE  MONEY  ON  OUR  SWEATERS,  SWEATER  VESTS  IN  WOOL,  SILK 
SHIRT,  UNDERWEAR,  HATS,  CAPS,  HOSIERY  AND  NEW  NECKWEAR  WHICH  IS  ALWAYS 
ON  DISPLAY. 

MEN  IT  WILL  BE  WORTH  YOUR  WHILS  TO  LOOK  OUR  SHOES  OVER  BEFORE  BUYING 
FOR  WE   FIT  THE  FEET— FROM  $4.50  AND    UP. 

MEN    DO   YOUR    SHOPPING    NOW   AND    GET  THE    BEST    SELECTION. 

LIPMAN  &  BERMAN,  Inc. 


OPPOSITE   PARIS  THEATRE 


124   E.  MAIN'    STREET 


DURHAM,  N.   C. 
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Post  Office      W+      W+     I    1^               I        ^^    posl  Office 
DURHAM     *     ■*  ■        A  J.  %.JL/       k-/  DURHAM 

The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the  Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 

Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will   Appreciate   Your  Business 

Opposite  Main   Street   Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  8  McCullers 

34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 

When  they  maJ^e  better  Shoes 
we  will  have  them 

PERRY-HORTON  CO. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

"Dry  Clean  Where  Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jarvis;  W.  F. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 

PHONE  578 
Opposite  Union  Station                                     Durham,  N.  C. 

. .                      '  VICTROLAS 

f     ,*^5*  L   \]     The  latest  Dance  and  songs  in 
VJK-^mb^eAJ1/      Victor     Records     and     Sheet 

VEJiUBHfii/       Music.     Also  standard  music. 
^ssSBBP^              See  our  string  instruments 
before  you  purchase.     We  welcome  your  call. 

H.  A.  GASKINS 

117  E.  Main  St.                     Musical  Headquarters 

THE  KRONHEIMER  CO. 

D    u    r    h    a    m,     N  .      C . 

BAUTIFUL  ! 

If  Hair  Dressing,  Massaging,  Shampoo- 
ing, Manicuring,  along  with  the  Perma- 
nent Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 
then  we  can  do  it. 

THE  WARRENETTA  HAIR  SHOP 
343%  Main  St. 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 
of   All   Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Room  382,  Residence  741 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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NEW  ORPHEUM 


Three 

Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday   and 

Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35   Cts. 

Night 

40    Cts. 

Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 

Private  Dining'  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  "Welcome 
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Editorial 


Escape  Through  Christmas 

4  T  FIRST  blush,  it  seems  rather  a  droll  and  unrea- 
*"*•  sonable  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  practice 
of  exchanging  gifts  and  making  merry  during  the 
last  week  of  the  year.  There  is,  so  the  learned  tell, 
no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  born  in 
December;  the  fixing  of  the  now  generally  accepted 
date  is  to  be  ascribed  to  influences  originating  with- 
out the  church.  Yet  Christmas,  historically  unjusti- 
fiable as  it  may  be,  continues  to  thrive ;  and  to-day  it 
is  beyond  doubt  the  most  popular  holiday  in  the 
calendar. 

The  universal  appeal  of  Christmas  is  derived  from 
two  sources.  There  is  a  beautiful  religious  signifi- 
cance in  the  Biblical  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
Christ.  And  then,  Christmas  offers  to  people  of  the 
modern  world  the  opportunity  to  let  the  ordinary 
struggle  for  existence  be  forgotten ;  it  is  a  season 
wherein  one  can  devote  oneself  to  thinking  about 
others. 

After  the  cynics  and  satirists  have  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  human  nature  is  wholly  a  thing  of 
evil,  there  yet  remains  in  all  the  rest  of  us  some 
tendency  toward  unselfishness  and  altruism  which 
we  are  fain  to  believe  innate.  It  is  this  time  of 
Christmas  that  is  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  gener- 
ous instincts.  For  once  in  the  year,  practically  all 
members  of  the  community  stop  their  regular  busi- 
ness and  devote  themselves  to  the  celebration  of 
divine  goodness  by  the  display  of  unwonted  human 
goodness.  That  such  display  may  occasionally  be 
insincere  is  deplorable:  but  the  institution  itself  is 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  misuse  of  its 
rites.  And  ordinarily  the  giving  of  presents  and  the 
letting  go  the  affairs  of  routine  living  are  entirely 
honest  and  sincere  expressions,  for  most  human 
beings  want  to  be  as  good  as  the  world  will  let  them 
be,  and  they  eagerly  take  advantage  of  the  Christmas 
season  to  let  themselves  be  ruled  by  the  nobler  desires. 
Almost  every  influence  of  modern  living  is  thrown  on 
the  side  of  selfishness  and  a  general  adoption  of  the 
motto,  "Everybody  for  himself."  as  the  golden  rule 
of  business.  The  present  organization  of  the  world 
makes  for  the  eschewing  of  gentleness  and  generosity 


as  a  principle  of  consistent  practice  at  the  penalty  of 
financial  and  social  ruin.  But  a  safety  valve  for  the 
excessive  pressure  is  provided  in  the  quaint  and  vital 
custom  of  Christmas.  For  through  this  custom  lies 
the  path  of  temporary  escape  from  the  mean  and 
drab  selfishness  imposed  by  living  in  the  twentieth 
century,  into  the  pleasant  country  of  self-forget- 
fulness. 

DDD 
The  Christmas  Spirit 

npIIE  CHRISTMAS  season  is  here.  And  with  it 
-*■  has  come  that  spirit  which  calls  us  back  home,  to 
sit  round  the  hearth  with  the  homefolk,  to  romp  on 
the  floor  with  the  children,  and  to  greet  old  friends 
again.  As  the  days  of  the  holidays  draw  near,  we 
become  more  happy.  All  grouches  are  forgotten  in 
the  thought  that  Christmas  is  near  and  that  we  will 
soon  be  home. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season.  It  is 
a  season  of  happiness.  Everyone  from  the  homesick 
freshman  who  has  been  counting  the  days,  hours,  and 
minutes  of  the  holidays  ever  since  the  first  day  he 
spent  on  the  campus,  to  the  serious-minded  senior 
has  a  smiling  countenance  as  he  goes  about  the  cam- 
pus nowadays.  It  is  no  time  for  frowns  and  grouches ; 
even  the  campus  dog  has  sensed  a  different  atmos- 
phere and  decided  to  give  his  bronze  enemies  peace 
for  a  little  while. 

And  this  spirit  is  good.  Christmas  would  not  be 
Christmas  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men."  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  a  short  while  the  Christmas  spirit  lingered  with 
us?  But  have  you  ever  thought  what  a  grand  place 
this  old  world  would  be  if  every  season  were  a  Christ- 
mas season'?  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  make  every 
season  a  Christmas  season?  It  is!  What  an  absurdity 
that  we  should  keep  happy  and  peaceful  with  the 
world  for  a  few  special  days  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
drop  into  a  grouch — all  because  the  Christmas  season 
is  past. 

Let  us  all  go  to  our  homes  and  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  the  holidays.  May  all  of  us  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  joy  of  the  season,  but  let  us  all  store 
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up  a  reserve  stock  of  that  spirit  for  the  coming  year 
so  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  season  will  ring  out 
long  after  Christmas  has  passed  and  make  the  old 
campus  a  better  place  on  which  to  live. 

DDD 
"The  Art  of  Giving  Presents" 

tt   a    MERRY  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Y'ear!" 

-**■  These  are  immortal  words  that  suggest  days 
that  have  long  since  passed — days  when  we  were 
children  and  the  cry  of  "Christmas  Gift"  aroused  us 
from  our  beds.  Likewise,  they  bring  to  our  minds 
visions  of  happy  firesides,  blazing  Y'ule  logs,  and  the 
joyful  cries  of  children  as  they  empty  the  contents 
of  their  overflowing  stockings. 

To  us  Christmas  is  both  sad  and  sweet.  It  is  the 
time  when  we  go  home  to  see  our  mothers,  fathers, 
friends,  and  relatives.  To  the  children  it  seems  as  if 
Christmas  is  far.  far  away :  to  most  of  us  it  has 
approached  so  fast  that  we  have  not  realized  what  has 
taken  place.  "Heaven  here  belongs  to  the  tender 
world  that  doesn't  know  the  truth  about  Santa  Claus, 
and  beyond  that  world  happiness  is  feverish  and  fit- 
ful." said  one  writer.  Whether  our  happiness  this 
Christmas  is  going  to  be  "feverish  and  fitful" 
remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

To  the  average  freshman  the  three  months  have 
dragged  slowly  by.  He  imagines  over  and  over  again 
just  how  everything  is  going  to  look  when  he  gets 
home.  Mother  and  father  will  be  waiting  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  greet  him;  his  dog  will  come  run- 
ning to  meet  him ;  his  little  brother  will  be  the  same 
freckled  faced  youngster — everything  will  be  just  as 
it  was  when  he  left.  In  his  zeal  to  go  home  he  for- 
gets that  time's  circle  moves  rapidly  and  that  every- 
thing will  not  be  just  as  it  was  when  he  departed  for 
college.  He  does  not  take  time  to  think,  however : 
he  just  talks  and  talks  and  keeps  on  talking  about 
Christmas  and  the  good  time  he  is  going  to  have.  He 
is  wrought  up  to  such  a  point  that  he  does  things 
absent-mindedly.  In  his  confusion  he  decides  that  the 
true  Christmas  spirit  is  charity.  He  must  give  gifts, 
but  what  shall  they  be  > 

The  art  of  giving  presents  we  know  not.  We  can 
but  quote  a'  sketch  from  Idle  Comments,  by  Isaac 


t 


Erwin  Avery,  a  former  editor  of  the  Archive,  a: 
from  January  1,  1900  until  his  death  on  April 
1904,  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer: 

"A  man  who  is  a  sensible  man  was  bothered  over 
selecting  a  present  to  send  a  young  woman,  and  many 
men  got  together  and  discussed  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Opinions  varied.  Some  said  jewelry,  but  that  is  too 
dangerous  and  delicate  a  matter  to  argue  about. 
Others  said  books,  and  books  are  always  safe  and 
cheap.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  woman  who 
is  certain  to  appreciate  most  highly  your  gift  of  a 
book  is  exactly  the  kind  of  a  person  to  whom  you 
would  like  to  give  a  house  and  lot.  As  a  rule,  books 
make  the  greatest  hit  with  your  aged  relatives,  with 
people  who  are  not  literary,  or  with  one  particular 
woman  who  reads  you  between  the  lines.  Most  dis- 
cussions about  presents  end  by  trying  to  decide 
whether  she  would  prefer  candy  or  flowers.  Every 
woman  likes  candy,  but  the  woman  who  prefers  flow- 
ers to  candy — and  violets  to  American  Beauty  roses — 
is  apt  to  be  the  same  curious  woman  who  will  set  more 
store  by  a  book  than  a  diamond  brooch.  The  woman 
to  whom  anything  may  be  given,  in  utter  safety,  is 
the  woman  who  picks  up  a  flower  and  presses  it  and 
keeps  it  forever.  The  most  intimate  possessions  of  the 
most  womanly  woman  show  that  she  is  altogether 
crazy  and  perfectly  delicious." 

DDD 
Send  Names  with  Contributions 

npHE  Archive  staff  has  been  greatly  handicapped    j 
■*■   in    the    selection    of    material   for    the    magazine    \ 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  identity  of  some  of  the 
authors  was  unknown.     Xo  publication  prints  contri- 
butions without  knowing  who  wrote  them,   and  the    I 
Archive  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     The  editorial   I 
staff  is  responsible  for  what  goes  in  the  publication,    j 
and   the  names  of  the  contributors  must  be  known. 
The  mail  brings  in  manuscript  signed  " R. ",  "J.  K. " '. 
"  B. "'.  and  other  similar  abbreviations.    Now  we  don't   j 
know  who  in  the  thunder  "R.",  "J.  K. ",  or  "B."l 
are ;   so   we  want    to   ask  contributors   to   send  their    r 
names  with  the  contributions.     We  want   it   clearly   j 
understood,  however,  that  we  are  not  making  a  request 
for   real  names  to  be  signed  when  the   articles   are 
printed,  for  any  appropriate  nom  de  plume  may  be 
used  then ;  but  we  are  asking  that  the  names  of  the    \ 
authors  be  given  to  the  editors. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Form  Xmas 


A.  H.  Gilbert 


rrfllE  FORM  XMAS,  as  an  abbreviation  for 
^£_  (  'hristmas,  is  a  puzzle  to  many.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  it  has  some  relation  to  the  X  of 
algebra,  the  sign  of  an  unknown  quantity.  The  zeal 
nf  those  who  labor  under  some  such  apprehension  is 
nftrii    comic.      Indeed,    I   have   even   heard   a   person 


keessive  in  his  zeal  for  reformation  refer  to  it  as 
"profane  and  sacreligious. "  This  is  an  example  of 
the  folly  of  a  protest  against  an  ancient  custom  as 
though  it  were  a  modern  impiety.  The  early  lan- 
guage of  the  Christian  church,  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  Greek.  In  this  language  the  name  of 
Christ — itself  a  Greek  word  which  we  spell  out  in 
our  letters — begins  with  the  letter  Chi,  which  is 
shaped  like  our  X.  In  times  before  printing  was 
invented,  and  everything  written  was  produced  by 
hand,  a  large  number  of  standard  abbreviations  were 
developed,  which  were  commonly  understood.  Hence 
the  name  of  Christ  was  often  abbreviated,  especially 
j  for  use  in  the  decoration  of  churches.  In  this  form 
1  it  commonly  appeared  with  the  second  letter  of  the 
name  drawn  through  it,  like  a  P,  as  it  is  drawn  at 
the  head  of  this  page.  This  is  called  the  Constan- 
tinian  symbol,  after  the  Emperor  Constantine.  Sim- 
ilarly the  letters  I  H  S  (often  interpreted  Jesus 
Hominum  Salvator)  are  in  reality  the  first  three  let- 
ters of  the  name  Jesus  in  Greek.  These  often  appear 
as  an  ornament  on  the  coverings  of  altars,  and  in 
similar  places  in  churches. 


The  word  mass  is  derived  from  the  Latin  missa. 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Catholic  church.  Thus  the  name 
of  the  missa,  or  in  English  mass,  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  service.  On  the  day  selected  by  the 
church  as  the  birthday  of  Christ,  the  celebration  of 
the  communion  was  called  the  Christ  Mass.  This 
might  be  indicated  in  a  written  service  book  as 
Xmas. 

The  abbreviation  still  remains  after  many  changes 
in  belief  and  language  as  a  mute  reminder  of  the 
time  when  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  later  time  when  the  Christian  church  knew  no 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  in  the  Latin  tongue  cele 
brated  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  birthday  of  our 
Lord  as  a  mass.  Perhaps  the  antiquity  of  the  symbol 
may  recall  to  us  also  something  of  the  ancient  mean 
ing  of  the  day,  not  a  time  for  vain  display,  but  one 
to  recall  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  name  is  the  symbol 
of  the  things  that  abide. 


Act  Now 

riOME  CHRISTMAS-tide   'mid  gleams  of  radiant 
&         glory 

We  '11  sing  with  joyful  notes  a  sweet  refrain, 
Our  thankful  lips  will  tell  earth's  siveetest  story: 
The  message  of  the  Christmas-child  again. 
We'll  sound  the  praise  of  Him  who  lived  and  elied. 
Some  Christmas-tide. 

Some  Christmas-tide  with  hearts  of  overflowing 
Our  costly  presents  to  His  throne  we'll  bring; 
With   willing  hands  our  generous  gifts  bestowing 
On  needy  subjects  of  the  Christmas-king; 
We'll  scatter  deeds  of  kindness  far  and  wide, 
Some  Christmas-tide. 

Some  Christmas-tide?    No  orach   discloses 

What  fate  awaits  the  coming  of  the  years; 

The  heath  wt  gladly  would  haci  wreathed  with  roses 

May  lie  entombed  beyond  our  falling  tears; 

Let  joy  ami  gladness  in  our  midst  abide 

This  Christmas-tide. 

— II.  E.  Spence. 
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^unt  Patience  and  the  Qhristmas  Ham 


A.  B.  G. 


rrjHERE  WAS  a  mulberry  tree  in  front  of  Aunt 
y  Patience's  cabin,  and  a  telephone  line  passed 
through  the  limbs  of  this  tree.  It  was  neces- 
sary very  often  to  cut  the  limbs  from  around  the  line, 
in  order  to  keep  the  wires  from  tangling.  One  day 
I  was  engaged  at  this  task  when  Aunt  Patience  came 
out  and  questioned  me. 

' '  Whut  yo '  doing  up  in  dat  tree,  chile  ? ' '  she  asked. 

' '  Oh,  I  'm  up  here  listening  to  a  strange  noise,  Aunt 
Patience,"  I  returned. 

With  her  curiosity  and  superstition  at  its  height, 
we  started  our  conversation. 

"Lawsy,  chile,  don  yo'  try  to  fool  dis  old  colored 
'oman.  I  wuz  here  befo  de  wah,  and  I'se  seed  a  heap 
o'  things  dat  yo'  ain't  gonna  neber  see.  Dere  ain't 
nothin '  in  dat  tree  but  wares  whut  belong  to  dat  thing 
whut  yo'  talks  ober.  Don'  I  see  dem  wares?  Go 
long,  chile!  Yo'  mammy  wouldn't  let  yo'  sass  an 
ole  colored  'oman  like  dat,"  Aunt  Patience  stormed. 

"But,  Aunt  Patience,  this  is  a  mulberry  tree,"  I 
reminded  her. 

"Huh,  I  don'  care  if  twuz  dat  schycimo  tree  whut 
Zacohus  clumbed.  What's  dat  yo'  doin'  in  dat  tree, 
boy  ? " 

"Aunt  Patience,  doesn't  the  Bible  say,  'When  thou 
hearest  the  sounds  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself?" 

"Whur  does  it  say  dat,  chile?"  Aunt  Patience 
demanded. 

"Fifth  chapter  of  Samuel,"  I  answered. 

"Dey  ain't  nobody  goin'  in  dat  tree  but  yo'  an 
dem  dere  wares  whut  you  straightening  out.  Yo'  let 
dis  ole  'oman  alone.    I'se  got  to  cook  mah  dinnah. " 

With  that  she  went  in  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  could  hear  her  singing  about  her  work.  She 
didn't  stay  long,  however,  for  her  curiosity  plainly 
had  the  best  of  her. 

"Aunt  Patience,  a  man  died  in  that  house  you  are 
living  in, "  I  told  her  as  soon  as  she  returned. 

"Whut  did  he  die  ob,  honey?"  she  asked,  plainly 
concerned. 

"Shortness  of  breath,"  I  retorted,   using  a  trite 


"Shortness  ob  bref,  sho.  Dey  wuz  a  man  died  in 
yo  hous, '  too,  honey,"  she  reminded  me. 

"What  did  he  die  of,  Aunt  Patience?"  I  asked. 

"Nachel  deceasement,  honey,  nachel  diseasement. 
Yo'  trying  to  scare  dis  ole  colored  woman.  Yo' 
reckon  I'm  gonna  let  de  chile  whut  I  nussed  scare 
me.  Chile,  I  members  yo'  mammy  befo'  she  wuz 
married.  Whut's  dat  I  hears  chile,"  she  asked  as  I 
tapped  the  wires  behind  me. 

"The  sounds  of  the  goings,  I  reckon,"  I  replied. 

"Yo'  bettah  hush  up  bout  dem  goings,  or  I'll  go 
yo'  wid  dis  coffee  pot  in  a  minute.  Whut  did  dat 
man  look  like  whut  died  in  dis  house,  chile?"  Her 
eagerness  betrayed  her. 

"He  was  a  mighty  bad  man,  I  don't  know  how  he 
looked,"  I  told  her. 

"Huh,  yo'  can't  scare  me.  I  wuz  gonna  stay  at 
my  son's  tonight  anyhow.  Don'  yo'  think  dat's  de 
reason  do,"  she  said  apologetically. 

It  was  plainly  time  to  change  the  subject;  so  I 
brought  up  a  new  topic. 

"That  new  dress  you  passed  home  in  Sunday  looked 
mighty  fine,  Aunt  Patience,"  I  told  her. 

"Whoo-ee,  honey!  Who  tolt  yo'  dat  wuz  a  new 
dress  whut  I  had  on?  Yo'  neber  seed  me  weah  it 
befo'.  I  wuz  started  to  chuch  myself.  Who  tolt  yo' 
dat  wuz  a  new  dress?    Dat's  whut  I  want  to  know." 

Aunt  Patience  was  enthusiastic. 

"Why,  Aunt  Patience  you  looked  so  proud  any- 
body would  have  known  that  it  was  a  new  dress,"  I 
replied. 

"Hush  yo'  mouf,  honey.  I  don'  care  if  I  did  look 
proud  it  wuz  de  best  est  dress  at  preachin'.  Yo'  bet- 
tah come  down  out  ob  dat  tree  and  drink  some  ob 
dis  ole  'oman's  coffee,  chile.    It's  dinnah  time." 

"I  can  still  hear  the  sounds  of  the  goings  up  here, 
Aunt  Patience.    Wait  a  minute  or  two,"  I  returned. 

"Yo'  had  bettah  let  clem  goin's  alone,  chile.  I'll 
wure  yo'  out  like  I  uster.  I'm  gonna  axe  yo'  maw 
whut  yo'  doin'  in  my  tree  nohow.  Come  here  tellin' 
dis  ole  'oman  'bout  de  goins;  tain't  nothin'  but  de 
wind  in  dem  dere  wares.  I  ain  't  askeered  of  no  goins 
nor  comins  nurther.  Yo'  had  better  quit  trying  to 
scare  old  f  olkses ;  baaers  got  dem  school  chilluns  in 
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de  Bible  because  dey  made  fun  ob  an  ole  man  whut 
wuz  tendin'  to  his  bizeness.  Dem  goins  ain't  gonna 
bother  (lis  ole  'oman,  ner  sperets  ob  no  dead  man 
nurther.     What's  dat  yo'  listenin'  fur,  honey?" 

Without  answering  her  I  climbed  down  out  of  the 
tree,  and  went  into  the  cabin.  Aunt  Patience  spread 
a  spotless  table  cloth  over  a  battered  table  and 
pointed  me  to  my  chair. 

"Aunt  Patience  ain't  got  much  for  yo'  this  time, 
honey;  de  bread's  mighty  poly,  but  you's  welcome  to 
it  ef  yo'  can  crack  it,"  she  said  apologetically. 

She  was  less  conceited  about  this  than  she  was 
about  the  dress,  however,  for  the  dinner  was  excellent. 
"Aunt  Patience  can't  you  tell  me  an  old  Christ- 
mas story,"  I  asked  her,  after  I  had  finished  eating. 
"Sholy,  chile,  I  can  tell  yo'  a  Chrismus  story,  but 
mos'  ob  de  Chrismus  is  lef  out  it,"  she  returned. 
' '  That  will  be  all  right, ' '  I  assured  her. 
"When  yo'  granpa  went  to  wah, "  she  began, 
",'twon't  nobody  lef  but  me  an  yo'  granny  to  look 
atter  de  things  at  home.  We  won't  skeered  at  all, 
but  we  had  a  hard  time  keeping  everything  frum 
gitting  stole.  'Twuz  jis  three  weeks  frum  Chrismus 
dat  we  heeard  dem  Yankees  wuz  a  comin'  thru.  Yo' 
grandpa  had  written  dat  he  wuz  gonna  try  an  be 
home  fer  Chrismus,  and  yo'  granny  wanted  to  sabe 
him  sumpin  good.  Dem  Yankees  wuz  a  cleanin'  up 
everything  whur  dey  went,  and  me  an  yo'  mammy 
didn't  habe  nothin'  ceptin'  one  ham,  and  we  shore 
wuz  'termined  to  sabe  dat.  Me  an  yo'  granny  hid 
dat  ham  ebery  place  an  den  hid  hit  again.  At  last 
we  stuck  it  in  de  hollow  ob  an  old  tree  whut  wuz  in  de 
yard. 

"Yo'  ought  to  hab  seen  dem  Yankees  when  dey 
cum.  I  couldn't  told  yo'  half  whut  dey  did.  Dey 
begunned  totin'  out  all  whut  wuz  in  de  hous'.  And 
den,  when  dey  wuz  about  through,  a  great  big  gran' 
lookin'  man  cum  walkin'  up  ter  yer  granny,  and  he 
say  he  wuz  de  gineral,  and  he  say  his  name  wuz 
Hookah.  lie  tolt  yer  granny  if  dey  wuz  anything 
whatsumeber  dat  she  wanted  to  sabe,  fer  her  to  jis  put 
hit  in  de  nex  room,  and  he  would  hab  a  sojer  guard 
hit.  Cous  yo'  granny  couldn't  tote  nothin'  in  de 
nex  room  when  dey  wont  nothin'  to  tote.  Yo'  granny 
wouldn't  cry  befo'  dat  bunch  ob  Yankee  sojers ;  she 
jis  smiled  and  thanked  him. 

"'Bout  dat  time,  chile,  I  thinked  'bout  de  ham.  I 
looked  at  yo'  granny,  an'  I  imagined  she  wuz  thiukin' 
'bout  de  ham,  too.    I  went  to  de  do  as  fas  as  I  could. 


and  looked  toads  dat  tree.  Dere  wuz  a  sojer  setten' 
at  de  foot  ob  de  tree  noddin'.  Dat  ham  warn't  safe 
dere  I  knowed.  1  crept  sof  lack  up  to  dat  tree  an 
extricated  dat  ham.  Sho  as  yo'  is  born  I  warn't  gonna 
take  dat  ham  whur  dat  gineral  could  see  hit ;  so  I 
folded  hit  in  my  apron  and  made  fur  de  back  yawd. 
I  seed  de  ole  washpot ;  so  I  turned  de  pot  ober  dat 
ham  an  sat  down  on  de  pot.  Pretty  soon  a  sojer  cum 
up. 

"  'Whut  yo'  setting  on  dat  pot  fur,  auntie',  say  he. 
"  'I'se  tard,'  I  says  to  him. 

"  'Tain't  a  common  habit  of  yourn  to  set  on  a 

black  pot  when  yer  get  tard  is  it,  auntie,'  he  axe  me. 

"  'Lawsy !'  says  I,  jumping  up  sprized  lack,  'I  ain't 

settin'  on  de  pot  am  I ;  I  wuz  so  nachly  tard  I  didn't 

know  whur  I  wuz  a  settin'.' 

"   '  Is  de  inside  ob  dat  pot  clean,  auntie, '  says  he. 
"  'Sho  hits  clean,'  says  I,  proud  lack,  'Yer  reckon 
de  missus  ud  keep  a  durty  pot?' 

"  'Good,'  says  he,  'I'm  gonna  cook  my  dinnah  in 
hit  today.' 

"  'Hits  clean,'  says  I,  'but  hits  pizen ;  I  made  soap 
in  hit  yistiddy. ' 

' '  '  Look  lack  a  mighty  good  pot  ter  cook  a  ham  in, ' 
he  say,  and  wid  dat  he  walk  off  smiling. 

"Chile,  dey  wuz  sumpin  suppahnachel  bout  dat 
sojer  made  him  say  dat,  but  he  didn't  trouble  de  pot. 
Yo'  ole  auntie  prayed  all  de  time. 

"Well,  dem  sojers  left,  an'  we  kept  de  ham.  Yo' 
granny  say  she  nebber  would  a  got  along  wid  out  me. 
Chrismus  cum,  but  yo'  granpa  didn't  come  till  a  long 
time  atter  dat,  but  me  an  yo'  granny  sabed  dat  Chris- 
mus hame  till  he  did  cum,  an  den  we  had  our  Chris- 
mus dinnah.  Dat's  bout  all  dere  is  to  de  story," 
Aunt  Patience  concluded. 

I  thanked  Aunt  Patience  for  the  story  and  started 
to  go,  but  she  stopped  me. 

"Chile,  whur  'bouts  in  dis  hous  did  dat  man  die?" 
she  asked  me. 

"I  was  only  fooling  you;  nobody  died  here,"  I 
assured  her. 

"Huh.  hit's  gittin'  a  little  chilly;  guess  I  want  go 
to  my  son's  atter  all.  Yo'  see  I  ain't  askeered  to 
stay,"  she  said,  justifyingly. 

As  I  started  to  leave,  I  looked  up  in  the  mulberry 

tree  to  make  sure  that  I  had  left  everything  all  right. 

"Whut's  dat  yer   listenin'   fer,   honey?"   I   heard 

Aunt  Patience  say,  but  I  pretended  that  I  didn't  hear 

her. 
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^-Ancient  andJModern  Qhristmas  Qustoms 


c.  s.  G. 


r^xEGARDLESS  of  individual  creed,  doctrine  or 
/y  belief  the  whole  Christian  world  at  one  season 
of  the  year  turns  its  thoughts  toward  the  crib 
of  Bethlehem  that  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  one  great  Being  whom 
the  angels  of  Heaven  proclaimed  as  "a  Saviour  who 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  It  is  this  one  period  that  all 
men  recognize  as  the  time  of  greatest  praise  and  a 
period  when  the  love  of  mankind  is  centered  in  the 
story  of  Christ,  the  fact  of  whose  birth  brings  all 
kindred  souls  to  a  new  level  of  adoration  in  which 
Christ  is  to  be  all  blessed  and  worshipped  as  the 
God  of  love  and  creation. 

Christmas  times  inspires  men  to  new  thoughts  of 
life  and  its  purposes,  and  at  this  time  they  can  direct 
their  energies  anew  to  plans  for  service  to  God. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  waiting  of  the  season  said,  "If 
asked  to  explain  the  rapturous  influence  which  con- 
trols us,  we  have  no  other  words  than  the  evangel  of 
joy  which  the  angels  gave  unto  the  earth.  We  rejoice 
in  anticipation  of  the  outpouring  of  God's  blessed 
life,  for  the  scope  of  the  Divine  Infant's  mission  is 
'to  enlighten  them  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death;  to  direct  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace. '  He  is  in  our  midst  to  flood  the  world  with  the 
light  of  God's  truth;  to  restore  to  us  our  lost  birth- 
right of  joy;  to  set  the  discordant  wail  of  humanity 
to  new  harmonies ;  to  attune  to  the  music  of  heavenly 
hope  hearts  which  for  the  ages  had  been  swept  by  the 
wild  notes  of  despair." 

It  is  beautiful  to  realize  that  the  message  of  Christ- 
mas morning  is  "as  universal  as  it  is  personal  and 
present."  There  is  not  a  man  living  to  whom  this 
message  is  not  addressed,  and  whose  action  is  not 
influenced  by  its  teachings  and  its  precepts.  Com- 
paring the  condition  of  the  world  before  the  advent 
of  Christ  we  find  that  all  of  the  world  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  small  region  known  as  Palestine 
was  buried  in  idolatry.  The  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  of  the  heaven  were  worshipped  as  Gods,  and 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  said,  "They  wor- 
shiped and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Cre- 
ator, who  is  blessed  forever."  How  striking  is  the 
contrast  which  is  to  be  brought  between  the  ideas  of 
these  pagans  and  our  own  idea  of  the  Diety. 


Men  sometimes  ask  what  the  birth  of  Christ  meant 
to  the  world  of  man  and  particularly  to  the  world  of 
Christianity.  There  had  been  before  the  time  of  the 
Saviour  a  conception  of  God,  but  this  conception  had 
been  rather  hazy.  Men  had  come  to  think  of  God  as 
an  indefinable  Being  that  was  beyond  their  realm  to 
such  an  extent  that  He  could  never  be  reached,  but 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  brought  a  new  interpretation. 
Man  was  regarded  as  a  nrystery  and  a  riddle  to  even 
himself  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour  the  riddle  is  solved,  and  the 
mystery  is  cleared  away.  Man  had  been  groping  in 
darkness,  but  now  he  has  seen  the  light  of  a  new  day, 
and  in  that  new  day  Christ  the  Saviour  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct.  Christ  pointed  out  to  man  hopes 
of  the  future  and  even  made  the  way  of  destiny  seem 
clear  to  the  mind  of  man,  who  had  apparently  been 
wandering  in  a  labyrinth  of  error  into  which  he  had 
been  lead  by  Paganism. 

Combined  with  the  intellect  that  we  believe  and  feel 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  brought  there  was  brought 
love  to  the  heart  of  man  to  the  extent  that  he  anew 
assumed  feelings  of  rational  sympathy  and  love  to- 
ward his  followman  and  adopted  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  hope  of  a  future.  So  this  message  of 
Christmas  Day  is  intended  for  all  men,  of  all  classes, 
of  all  creeds,  of  all  walks  and  strata  of  life.  Christ 
gave  the  commandment  to  His  disciples  that  they 
should  "Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature."  Thereby  the  call  of  Christianity 
become  universal  in  its  scope  and  excluded  none. 

The  message  of  Christmas  then  is  plain,  and  it  is 
only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  suggestions  and  rules 
of  living  laid  down  by  the  Christ  that  individuals  or 
nations  can  hope  to  attain  the  soul-restful  peace  which 
is  promised  to  men  of  good  will.  "To  violate  them 
is  to  reverse  the  order  established  by  God  and  dis- 
order is  the  synonym  for  sin  and  strife." 

But  a  glance  at  the  historical  foundation  of  this 
celebration  might  also  prove  interesting,  having  seen 
what  it  means  to  the  vrorld  of  Christianity.  The  day 
that  we  speak  of  as  Christmas  Day  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  observed  through- 
out almost  the  entire  realm  of  Christendom.  There 
is  no  definite  record  in  history  which  designates  the 
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date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  feast  has  been 
adopted  by  the  churches  so  that  December  25  has 
become  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  the  event  of  the 
birth.  The  feast  was  first  celebrated  by  the  Eastern 
church  in  the  second  century  as  Epiphania,  with 
January  6  as  the  date,  while  the  Western  church 
celebrated  the  feast  of  Natalis  on  December  25.  So 
it  came,  then,  that  the  latter  date  was  selected  as  the 
common  date  for  all  churches,  and  the  day  was  a 
time  for  great  rejoicing  and  happiness  throughout 
the  regions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  same  time  of 
the  year  in  the  early  Roman  life  there  occurred  a 
series  of  Pagan  feasts  which  were  closely  connected 
with  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  country,  but 
which  were  equally  capable  of  being  made  symbolic. 
The  last  feasts  of  this  group  was  that  of  the  winter 
solstice  which  was  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the 
new  sun  about  to  return  to  earth.  So  it  was  very 
easy  for  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Sun  of  life  to  be 
fitted  into  this  last  feast ;  hence  December  25  was  set 
aside  in  the  cycle  of  Christian  holidays  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  with  the  purpose 
in  view  of  "drawing  away  Christian  people  from  the 
heathen  festivities,  and  of  purifying  eventually  these 
heathen  customs  and  ideas."  Prynne  says,  in  his 
strong  way,  "Our  Christmas  lords  of  misrule,  to- 
gether with  dancing,  masks,  mummeries,  stage-play- 
ers, and  such  other  Christmas  disorders,  now  in  use 
with  Christians,  were  derived  from  these  Pagan  fes- 
tivals, which  should  cause  all  pious  Christians  eter- 
nally to  abominate  them." 

Christmastide  is  the  basis  of  much  folklore  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  there  is  always  something  fascinat- 
ing about  the  season  and  its  customs.  There  are  many 
traditions  that  have  passed  on  down  through  the  ages 
to  the  present  day  which  bring  with  them  pleasing 
incidents  connected  with  the  holiday.  In  an  article 
on  Christmas  customs  the  world  around  Will  M. 
Clemens  has  retold  some  of  these  traditions  with  a 
touch  of  interest  that  is  well  worth  reproducing. 

England  has  a  quaint  belief  that  if  a  mattress  is 
turned  on  Christmas  Day  that  the  persons  performing 
the  act  will  die  within  the  year ;  but  comparable  to 
this  sad  idea  is  also  the  belief  that  a  loaf  of  bread 
cooked  on  Christmas  Eve  will  never  grow  moldy  and 
will  always  be  fresh  and  ready  for  eating. 

"The  Scotch  hold  it  as  very  unlucky  for  any  but  a 
dark-haired   person  to   first   cross  the   threshhold   on 


Christmas  Day,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  Judas 
had  red  hair.  In  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  in  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Gloucestershire,  no  one  would  dream 
of  giving  matches,  fire  or  light  out  of  a  house  on 
Christmas  Day;  but  what  trouble  is  to  ensue  if  the 
rule  is  violated  is  not  clear. 

"Of  course  bees  are  not  exempt  from  special  ob- 
servance. They  must  be  wished  the  compliments  of 
the  season  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  told  of  births 
and  deaths ;  and  a  sprig  of  holly  must  adorn  the  hive, 
just  as  white  ribbon  or  crepe  does  duty  on  other 
occasions.  Devenshire  folk  say  that  the  bees  sing  all 
night  through  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  as  bees  are  sel- 
dom quiet,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  that. 

"All  over  England  and  Wales  some  graceful  tra- 
ditions prevail,  not  the  least  touching  being  the  gen- 
eral belief  amongst  country  folk  that  persons  who 
die  on  Christmas  Eve  are  certain  of  immediate  and 
eternal  happiness. 

"In  Germany  on  Christmas  Eve  the  whole  house- 
hold prepares  for  church,  where  a  simple  but  impres- 
sive service  is  always  held.  The  worshippers  are 
always  armed  with  lighted  candles,  and  the  first 
comer  will  find  the  church  in  darkness.  He  places 
his  lighted  candle  before  him ;  and  as  one  after  an- 
other appears,  fresh  candles  flash  out  till  the  building 
resembles  a  large  parterre  of  single  flames.  The  ser- 
vice over  the  season  is  supposed  to  have  fairly  begun, 
and  Christmas  greetings  are  heard  on  every  side. 

"In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  'Julafred, '  or  peace 
of  Christmas,  is  publicly  proclaimed.  Quite  early  in 
the  day  the  children  hasten  to  the  churches,  which 
are  appropriately  decorated,  and  later  the  adults 
attend.  The  time  out-of-mind  custom  of  telling  stories 
and  legends  about  a  blazing  hearth  is  still  most  popu- 
lar, and  a  really  good  raconteur  is  ever  welcome. 
Both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  are  noted  for  their  hos- 
pitality, which  extends  not  only  to  domestic  pets  but 
to  wild  birds.  A  like  custom  of  feeding  the  birds 
prevails  also  in  Switzerland,  Montenegro,  and  other 
places. 

"At  Lyons,  France,  it  has  long  been  the  rule  for 
the  first  infant  received  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  on 
Christmas  Day  to  be  welcomed  with  special  honor. 
A  handsome  cradle  is  in  readiness,  softest  clothing 
is  provided,  and  the  kindest  solicitude  is  evinced. 
The  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  lot  of  the  Saviour  and  one  of  the  most 
helpless  and  forlorn  of  His  creatures  on  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  renunciation.  It 
is  a  lesson  in  charity  that  is  not  lightly  forgotten. 

"A  very  singular  custom  prevails  in  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  amongst  the  orthodox.  If  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  no  one  crosses  a  strange  threshold  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  An  early  ceremony  has  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  head  of  each  household.  Before  break- 
fast is  thought  of,  corn  is  placed  in  a  stocking,  and  the 
chief  of  the  family  sprinkles  a  little  before  the  house 
door,  saying,  'Christ  is  born,'  to  which  one  of  the 
inmates  replies,  'He  is  born  indeed.'  Then  the  house- 
father has  to  'wish,'  and,  advancing  to  the  hearth, 
where  logs  are  burning  in  readiness,  strikes  them  till 
sparks  fly  out,  with  a  good  wish  for  the  horses,  an- 
other for  the  cows,  another  for  the  goats,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  farm-stock,  winding  up  with  an 
extra  blow  for  a  plenteous  harvest.  Then  the  ashes 
are  collected,  a  coin  is  placed  among  them,  and  the 
whole  is  hidden,  or,  in  some  districts,  burned.  As 
for  the  Yule  logs,  they  are  not  permitted  to  smolder 
quite  away,  but  are  carefully  garnered,  and  the  burnt 
ends  placed  in  the  clefts  of  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  bountiful  crop." 

But  what  does  Christmas  Day  mean  to  us  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  peace  and  happiness  that  is  to  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking?  There  should  be  no  group  of 
people  on  earth  who  might  more  easily  look  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Christmas  season  as  a  time 
for  real  happiness.  How  is  this  happiness  attained, 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  us  ?  Charles  Dickens  said 
of  Christmas,  "I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas 
time,  when  it  has  come  round  apart  from  the  venera- 
tion due  to  its  sacred  name  and  origin,  if  anything 
belonging  to  it  can  be  apart  from  that — as  a  good 
time;  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable,   pleasant  time." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  real  les- 
sons of  the  Christmas  season  which  we  have  is  the 
simple  message  of  Edward  Bok :  "There  can  be  no 
love  for  God  which  is  unattended  with  love  for  man. 
The  final  test  of  a  Christian  life  is  not  the  worship 
of  God,  but  alwavs  the  love  of  man  for  man.     If  the 


message  of  Him  whose  birth  we  celebrate  on  Christ- 
mas teaches  us  one  thing  above  all  others,  it  is  not  that 
we  shall  try  to  do  for  Him  as  a  person,  but  that  we 
shall  seek  to  do  for  one  another.  That  is  knowing 
Jesus  and  clearly  understanding  Him. 

"And  wherever  the  true  conception  of  His  life  and 
teaching  is  reached,  there  we  find  men  and  women 
thrilled  with  the  passion  of  giving.  The  little  child 
wakes  on  Christmas  morning  with  its  heart  full  to 
overflowing  with  gladness,  and  by  every  gift  in  stock- 
ing, or  beside  cradle  or  bed,  is  taught  anew  the  old, 
old  lesson  of  love.  Husband  and  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  lover  and  sweetheart,  friend  and  friend,  as  they 
receive  their  gifts  are  reminded  once  more  that  love 
is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality — and  a  reality  which 
grows  more  vital,  more  precious  and  more  enduring 
with  years. 

"The  sick,  in  chair  or  in  bed,  as  they  open  their 
Christmas  packages  are  almost  reconciled  to  loneli- 
ness and  pain.  The  friendliness,  the  poor,  the  out- 
casts, the  waifs  on  the  street ;  those  who  have  sinned 
and  seem  shut  out  from  God  and  from  man,  all  begin 
to  feel  strange  thrills  of  hope  and  renewed  aspiration 
as  they  are  taken  up  and  enfolded  in  the  richness  and 
fullness  of  the  Divine  love  as  it  comes  to  them  through 
human  love  or  attention  on  Christmas  Day.  That  is 
knowing  Christmas  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense; 
in  its  truest  conception ;  knowing  it  in  that  spirit 
from  which  we  derive  the  surest  happiness." 

So  we  come  again  to  the  greatest  season  of  rejoic- 
ing and  love  of  the  whole  year — the  celebration  of 
Christmas  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  who  was  announced  by  the  angels  of 
Heaven  as  the  great  king  of  men  and  who  came  to 
bring  to  men  everywhere  the  first  message  of  real 
love  and  to  show  to  them  why  Christmas  Day  should 
be  regarded  now  as  the  time  of  love's  expressions — 
the  outpouring  of  the  admiration  of  one  soul  for 
for  another,  realizing  that  in  loving  and  serving  men 
we  are  in  turn  serving  God,  for  God  is  pleased  when 
His  children  are  blessed. 
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JMerrie  England:  zA  Toast 


By  Jock  McCollough 


|trf)e  |3ule=log  crackles  on  tfjc  ijeartfj, 
^Che  gathereb  Christmas  greens  are  merrp; 
tEfce  ©lit  Squire's  face  beams;  tip  the  fire, 
as  reb  as  a  ripe  cfterrp. 

Che  boar's=heab  toaits  the  roasting  spits, 
GChe  Serbants'  punch  is  piping  hot; 
Che  goose  hangs  bresseb  upon  the  mall, 
"W^ilt  greasp  foan  both  heel  the  pot." 

'%z?\  Callp=ho!"  the  coach  bops  crp; 
Che  ^ightoap's  cobereb  jackboot  beep 
Witi)  snoto.  Che  Carols  sing  tonight, 
3nb  ©aits  their  morning  match  bull  beep. 

J|o!  footman,  carol,  page,  anb  groom, 
&nb  coachman  toith  pour  four=m=hanb! 
$|o!  ©xforb  stubent  home  from  school: 
gour  health!  &nb  ©lb  Cnglanb! 
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The  First  Qhristmas  Tree 


By  L.  B.  HOLLOWELL 


IT  JTON  THINKING  of  Christmas,  one  cannot 
/  /  but  have  the  curiosity  to  wonder  about  the 
origin  of  the  many  customs  that  are  connected 
with  this  joyous  day.  The  Christmas  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  other  day,  while  glancing  through  a 
book,  The  Blue  Flower,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  story  entitled  The  First 
Christmas  Tree,  which,  upon  reading  it,  settled  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first  Christmas  tree. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  722.  Broad  snow-meadows  glistened  white 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Moselle;  steep  hillsides 
bloomed  with  mystic  forget-me-nots  where  the  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  cast  long  shadows  down  their  east- 
ern slope ;  silence  was  over  all, — a  gentle,  eager,  con- 
scious stillness  diffused  through  the  air  as  if  earth 
and  sky  were  hushing  themselves  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  river  f aintly  murmuring  down  the  valley. 

A  little  company  of  pilgrims,  less  than  a  score  of 
men,  was  travelling  slowly  northward  through  the 
wide  forest  that  rolled  over  the  hills  of  central 
Germany. 

At  the  head  of  the  band  marched  Winfried  of  Eng- 
land, clad  in  a  tunic  of  fur,  with  his  long  black  robe 
girt  high  above  his  waist  so  that  it  might  not  hinder 
his  stride.  He  was  a  great  preacher ;  a  wonderful 
scholar;  but,  more  than  all,  a  daring  traveller,  a  ven- 
turesome pilgrim,  and  a  priest  of  romance. 

Behind  this  leader  came  a  pair  of  teamsters,  and 
last  of  all  came  the  rear  gard,  armed  with  bows  and 
javelins.  It  was  no  child's  play  in  those  days,  to 
cross  Europe  afoot. 

Winfried  and  his  followers  suddeny  paused  at 
the  edge  of  a  thicket,  for  a  great  sight  was  before 
their  eyes.  A  great  throng  of  people  were  gathered 
round  an  immense  fire.  Tongues  of  ruddy  flames, 
fountains  of  ruby  sparks,  ascended  through  the 
spreading  limbs  and  flung  a  fierce  illumination 
upward  and  around. 

Then  Winfried 's  voice  rang  out,  "Hail,  ye  sons  of 
the  forest !  A  stranger  claims  the  warmth  of  your  fire 
in  the  winter  night." 

"Welcome,  welcome,   and  be  silent,"  said   an   old 


priest  with  flowing  hair  and  beard,  and  clad  in  a  Ion 
spectral  robe. 

Suddenly,  a  chant,  in  which  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  blended,  like  the  shrill  wind  in  the  pine  trees 
above  the  rumbling  thunder  of  a  waterfall,  rose  and 
fell  in  rude  cadences. 

"This  will  not  please  the  gods,"  said  the  old  priest 
as  he  moved  nearer  to  a  group  of  children  who  stood 
watching  the  fire  and  the  swarms  of  spark-serpents 
darting  upward. 

"Here,"  said  the  old  man  with  his  voice  vibrat- 
ing, "here  is  the  chosen  one,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
chief.  My  boy,  will  you  sacrifice  your  life  to  bear  a 
message  to  the  gods?" 

The  boy  answered  swift  and  clear : 

"Yes,  priest,   I  will   go.     Naught  fear   I,   neithe 
darkness,  nor  the  great  bear." 

Then  the  priest  led  the  child  to  a  broad  stone  in 
front  of  the  fire.  He  bound  the  child's  eyes  with  a 
white  cloth  and  bade  him  kneel  beside  the  stone  with 
his  face  to  the  east.  The  old  man  stooped  and  lifted 
a  black  hammer  of  stone  from  the  ground.  Summon- 
ing all  the  strength  of  his  withered  arms,  he  swung  it 
high  in  the  air.  It  poised  for  an  instant  above  the 
child's  fair  head — then  turned  to  fall.  Suddenly, 
Winfried 's  heavy  staff  thrust  mightily  against  the 
hammer's  handle  as  it  fell.  Sideways  it  glanced  from 
the  old  man's  grasp,  and  the  black  stone,  striking  on 
the  altar's  pdge,  split  in  twain. 

Anger  and  wonder,  reverence  and  joy  and  con- 
fusion surged  through  the  crowd.  Winfried 's  bold 
deed  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  the  people.  They  knew  not  which  way  to  move: 
to  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger  as  an  insult  to 
their  gods,  or  to  welcome  him  as  the  rescuer  of  their 
prince. 

Conflicting  counsels  troubled  the  air.  The  angry 
voices  clashed  against  each  other  and  fell  like  oppos- 
ing waves.  Then  the  chieftain,  Gundhar,  struck  the 
earth  with  his  spear  and  gave  his  decision. 

"All  have  spoken,  but  none  are  agreed.  Keep 
silence  now,  and  let  the  stranger  speak." 

' '  This  is  the  birth-night  of  the  white  Christ,  son  of 
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the  All-Father,  and  Saviour  of  mankind,"  said  Win- 
friend.     "Will  you  serve  a  helpless  god.'" 

"Here,"  said  he,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  a  young  fir  tree, 
standing  straight  and  green,  with  its  top  pointing 
towards  the  stars,  ''here  is  a  living  tree  that  shall  he 
the  sign  of  }*our  new  worship.  See  how  it  points  to 
the  sky.  Call  it  the  tree  of  the  Christ-child.  Take 
it  up  and  carry  it  to  the  chieftain's  hall.  The  day  is 
coming  when  there  shall  not  be  a  home  in  all  Ger- 
many where  the  children  are  not  gathered  around  the 
green  fir  tree  to  rejoice  in  the  birth-right  of  Christ." 

So  they  took  the  little  fir  from  its  place  and  car- 
ried it  in  a  joyous  procession  to  the  house  of  the 
chieftain,  where  he  bade  them  throw  open  the  doors 


of  the  hall  and  set  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  it.  They 
kindled  lights  among  the  branches  until  it  seemed  to 
be  tangled  full  of  fireflies.  The  children  encircled  it, 
wondering,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  balsam  filled  the 
house. 

All  at  once,  voices  were  heard  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  to  be 
Winfried  and  his  companions  chanting  their  Christ- 
mas hymn : 

i 
"All  glory  be  to  God  of  high, 
And  on  the  earth  be  peace! 
Good  will,  henceforth,  from  heaven  to  men 
Begin  and  never  cease." 


^  Qhristmas  ''Prayer 

By  H.  E.  Spence 


Alone  she  sits 

Silent  and  thoughtful,  by  the  fire's  pale  gleams. 
While  through  her  brain  the  fitful  mem'ry  flits 
Of  long-departed  dreams. 

The  trickling  tears 
Flow  down  her  furrowed  face.     Sad  mem'ry  grieves 
Her  lonely  heart  with  thoughts  of  other  years 
And  other  Christmas  eves. 


And  one  doth  pray, 
For  that  dear  mother  on  this  Christmas  night: 
Keep  Thou  the  weary  feet  in  that  strait  way 
That  leadeth  unto  light. 

L*^ ■ 

Those  withered  hands, 
So  worn  and  weary  with  Life's  tiresome  task, 
So  faithful  in  fid  filling  Love's  commands — 
Lord,  give  them  rest,  we  ask. 


Her  childhood  days — 
She  dreams  of  them,  and  of  her  children,  too, 
Once  bright'ning  home-life  with  their  winning  ways; 
Tonight — so  far  from  view. 


To  that  dear  heart, 
Which  ached  and  throbbed  for  me,  her  wayward  boy, 
Do  thou,  0  Christmas  Child,  the  lot  impart 
Of  happiness  and  joy. 


Around  her  head, 
Until  the  weary  watch  of  life  shall  cease, 
Do  thou  in  e'er  increasing  radiance  shed 
The  holy  light  of  peace. 
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<ut  Qhristmas  ofJ^ong^Ago 


By  F.  A.  B. 


f\NE  MORNING  early  in  December  of  the  year 
(7  1856  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  reading 
when  gradually  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
Christmas  season  began  to  intrude.  Idly  I  fingered 
the  small  calendar  on  the  desk  before  me  and  mused 
over  the  fact  that  it  was  time  to  be  making  plans  for 
the  holidays. 

"Thirty -five  years  old,  a  bachelor,  and  no  relatives 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Raleigh;  a  pleasant 
prospect  for  Christmas,"  I  told  myself. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door.  Upon  my  calling 
"Come  in"  my  valet,  Scipio,  entered. 

"What  is  it,  Scipio?"  I  asked. 

"Here's  a  letter,  Marse  John,"  he  replied,  holding 
out  a  tray  containing  the  missive,  "what  Cunnel 
Parten  done  sent  by  one  o'  his  niggers." 

Breaking  the  seal  I  found  the  following : 

Merry  Oaks, 
December  4,  1856. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  am  writing  to  extend  you  a  most,  cordial  invitation  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us  at  Merry  Oaks.  The  Madam  joins 
me  in  assuring  you  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  hospitality  of  Merry  Oaks  is  yours  to  command. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Mrs.  Cofield,  the 
charming  young  widow  who  so  capitivated  you  at  the  Gov- 
ernor 's  ball  this  season,  is  to  be  one  of  our  guests. 

Again,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  say  that  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  your  company  during  the  holidays,  and  let  me 
urge  you  to  write  that  you  will  come. 

With  best  wishes  I  beg  to  remain  your  most  faithful  and 
sincere  friend, 

Samuel  D.  Parten. 

At  mention  of  the  Widow  Cofield  I  grew  a  trifle 
red,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  I  said  to 
myself,  "So  the  Colonel  thinks  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Co- 
field  will  be  of  interest  to  me;  well  ...  it  may 
be.  I  think — in  fact,  I  know — I  shall  accept  his 
invitation. ' ' 

The  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  December  found 
me  in  a  carriage  I  had  hired,  with  a  driver  for  the 
trip,  on  the  way  to  the  Colonel's  plantation  situated 
on  the  Neuse  river,  twelve  miles  east  of  Raleigh. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  unusually  pleasant  for 
the  time  of  the  year;  consequently  the  trip  was  most 


enjoyable.  It  was  a  treat  to  watch  the  gradually 
changing  scenery ;  now  the  road  lay  between  fields 
brown  with  the  dead  stalks  of  corn  or  cotton,  or  here 
a  wide  stretch  of  newly  sprouted  wheat  thrust  up  its 
delicate  green  spikes  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  som- 
ber hue  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Occasionally 
the  road  dipped  down  through  some  slight  valley  or 
meadow-land  covered  with  thick  brown  marsh  grass 
where  a  profusion  of  sycamores,  with  their  curiously 
mottled  bark,  and  clumps  of  alders  already  hung  with 
tiny  green  catkins  lined  a  shallow  stream.  At  times 
we  passed  through  wood  of  pine  and  oak  in  whose 
dark  recesses  could  be  seen  the  glossy,  dark  green 
leaves  and  brilliant  red  berries  of  the  holly,  as  well 
as  the  thick,  interlacing  boughs  of  aromatic  cedar,  all 
of  which  lent  something  of  a  Christmas  air  to  the 
out-of-doors. 

At  length  we  drew  near  Merry  Oaks ;  in  high  antici- 
pation I  watched  eagerly  for  the  first  sight  of  the 
house.  A  turn  in  the  road  brought  the  plantation  in 
view,  and  what  a  charming  scene  lay  before  me :  from 
the  road  a  graveled  drive  framed  by  an  ivy-covered 
stone  gateway  led  off  through  an  ancient  oak  grove 
to  the  "Big  House,"  a  two-story  white  wooden  struc- 
ture of  Colonial  lines  showing  classical  influence  in 
its  portico  set  with  four  Doric  columns. 

As  we  drove  up,  the  Colonel,  followed  by  the 
"Madam"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  household, 
swelled  to  unusual  proportions  by  the  influx  of  many 
aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  came  out  to  welcome  me. 
Such  a  reception  was  indeed  gratifying,  yet  it  was 
merely  the  beginning  of  that  old  hospitality  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  South. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  was  comfortably  installed, 
and  soon  felt  myself  as  much  one  of  the  family  as  if 
such  were  really  a  fact.  How  delightful  it  was  to 
enter  into  the  excited  spirit  of  preparation  which  so 
completely  took  possession  of  the  household.  On 
every  hand  were  signs  of  hustle  and  bustle  presaging 
great  events.  Miss  Susanna  Parten,  the  Colonel's 
only  daughter  and  an  attractive  miss  of  twenty,  was 
busily  engaged  with  her  young  female  cousins  in 
decorating  the  parlors  and  hall  with  a  profusion  of 
holly,  cedar,  and  mistletoe,  great  heaps  of  which  were 
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provided  by  the  excursions  of  blaster  George  Parted, 
Miss  Susanna's  only  brother,  a  year  older  than  she. 
and  other  young  gallants  to  the  near-by  woods;  she 

big  kitchen,  however,  was  the  center  of  all  indus- 
try. Here  Mrs.  Par  ten  supervised  operations,  and 
what  fascinating  operations  they  were :  at  one  table 
Cousin  Maria  was  putting  together  the  fragrant  lay- 
ers of  a  wonderful  cocoanut  cake,  while  near  her  Aunt 
Penina  was  blanching  almonds  for  that  delicacy  of 
delicacies,  tipsy  cake.  Aunt  Jane,  the  colored  head 
cook  and  usual  boss  of  the  "cook-room,"  though  re- 
senting the  intrusion  of  "de  white  folks,"  had  no  time 
to  sulk  so  intent  was  she  on  seeing  to  it  that  her  col- 
ored helpers  kept  actively  employed. 

"Hyare  yo'  Sukey,  don't  peel  dem  apples  so  keer- 
less,"  she  would  be  heard  to  call  out,  or  "Now,  Tiny, 
how  many  times  1  'm  gwine  have  tell  yo '  keep  yo '  eye 
on  dem  'tater  custuds;  cyaint  yo'  smell  'em  a-burn- 
ing?" 

The  cooking  of  meats  was  Aunt  Jane's  special 
province ;  it  was  she  who  from  time  to  time  peered 
critically  into  the  steaming  pots  where  fresh  pork 
was  boiling  or  stooped  to  examine  the  state  of  mon- 
strous hams  baking  in  the  oven. 

One  of  Aunt  Jane's  most  amusing  duties  was  the 
apportioning  of  pans  and  bowls  containing  left-over 
icing  and  cake  batter  among  the  bevy  of  small  child- 
ren running  about  from  table  to  table.  What  a  ludi- 
crous sight  the  little  rascals  presented  as  they  delved 
into  some  big  crock  lined  with  rich  yellow  batter  or 
disputed  the  ownership  of  some  stolen  tidbit.  One 
little  aristocrat  was  deriving  considerable  enjoyment 
from  licking  a  huge  wooden  spoon  coated  with  thick 
chocolate  icing  and,  incidentally,  in  smearing  hands, 
face,  and  clothes  with  the  same;  in  fact,  it  was  a 
certainty  that  more  icing  went  on  the  outside  of  his 
small  person  than  on  the  inside. 

"Law,'  Massa  Prank,"  ejaculated  Aunt  Jane  upon 
seeing  this  spectacle,  "yo'  is  done  got  yo'self  in  a 
plum'  mess!  Jes'  look  at  yo'  face,  and  dat  spankin' 
clean  shirt  yo'  mammy  jes'  put  on  yo'  dis  mawnin'. 
Laws  but  yo'  is  a  sight  in  dis  worl'." 

Little  satisfaction  did  Aunt  Jane  get  from  her 
remonstration,  however,  for  Master  Frank,  poking  out 
a  chocolate-covered  tongue,  merely  grinned  up  at  her 
and  continued  the  smearing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  kitchen 
was  the  large  pantry,  into  which  Mrs.  Parten,  in  order 
to  show  me  a  part  of  the  Christmas  supplies,  led  the 


way  with  considerable  pride,  and  indeed,  her  pride 
was  well  justified,  for  the  like  of  the  great  store  of 
good  things  there  assembled  has  never"  been  seen 
before.  Picture  to  yourself  shelves  loaded  down  with 
rows  and  rows  of  jellies,  jams,  preserves  and  pickles, 
great  crocks  of  luscious  peaches  swimming  in  Barba- 
dos rum,  and  huge  tins  bulging  with  chunks  of 
honeycomb  dripping  sweet  golden  liquid.  In  one'> 
corner  large  stone  jars  held  plum  pudding  left  to 
mellow  in  cloths  dipped  in  French  wines,  while  other 
containers  gave  out  fragrant,  spicy  odor  of  cookies 
and  doughnuts.  There  were  cake-boxes,  too,  filled 
with  masterpieces  of  culinary  skill,  including  many 
such  well-known  varieties  as  Lord  Baltimore,  raisin, 
spice,  chocolate,  caramel,  and  pound  cake.  In  a  spe- 
cial container  reposed  the  pride  of  the  collection,  an 
enormous  fruit  cake,  which,  like  the  puddings,  was 
swathed  in  cloths  saturated  with  imported  wine.  On 
the  floor  were  boxes  and  barrels  overflowing  with  nuts, 
raisins,  apples,  and  oranges.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
so  imposing  an  array  of  delicacies  made  me  dizzy 
with  visions  of  delights  to  come. 

The  days  prior  to  Christmas  were  spent  most  pleas- 
antly by  us  of  the  older  set  in  riding  about  the  plant- 
ation on  the  Colonel's  splendid  horses,  in  hunting,  or 
in  gathering  about  the  fire  to  read,  play  at  cards,  or 
converse.  The  latter  occupation  I  found  most  to  my 
liking  when  for  companion  I  had  the  lovely  Widow 
Cofield,  who  seemed  the  embodiment  of  all  charms  I 
most  preferred  in  women :  she  was  a  brunette  of  even, 
delicate  features  whose  expressive  blue  eyes  were 
framed  by  mobile,  aristocratically  arched  eyebrows. 
Her  lustrous  chestnut  hair  she  wore  parted  in  the 
middle  and  coiled  loosely  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
How  graceful  and  stately  she  seemed,  too,  in  the  full, 
billowy  dresses  with  tight,  low  bodice  worn  at  that 
time. 

All  unmindful  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  reached 
years  of  the  most  complete  discretion,  at  times  I 
found  it  entirely  to  my  liking  to  give  myself  up  to 
dreams  centering  about  the  delightful  person  of  Mis- 
tress Cofield.  I  know  the  Colonel  must  have  been 
puzzled  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  my  habit  of 
falling  into  a  reverie  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  then  approaching  the  climax  of  the  story  he  hap- 
pened to  be  telling;  it  may  be.  however,  that  he, 
clever  old  soul  that  he  was,  saw  and  understood. 

Thus  time  sped  on  until  at  length  Christmas  Eve 
arrived.     For  once  it  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on 
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the  children  to  go  to  bed  early,  a  feat  accomplished 
by  telling  them  that  the  sooner  they  got  to  bed,  the 
sooner  Santa  Claus  would  come.  It  was  with  a  sigh 
for  old  times,  a  stirring  of  cherished  memories  of 
childhood,  that  we  old  folk  saw  the  little  ones,  happy 
in  the  expectancy  of  what  Santa  Claus  would  bring, 
hang  up  their  stockings  and  troop  off  with  colored 
'  Mammy  to  be  tucked  in  bed. 

After  the  children  had  fallen  asleep,  the  stores  of 
toys  and  confections  were  brought  out  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  hungry  stockings  by  the 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  their  task  thoroughly. 
The  Colonel  jokingly  remarked  that  if  the  women 
folk  did  not  refrain  from  so  much  ' '  sampling ' '  on  the 
morrow  the  children  would  have  reason  to  reproach 
Santa  Claus  for  neglect,  all  of  which  provoked  much 
merriment,  for  the  Colonel  himself  had  been  most 
eager  to  taste  a  bit  of  everything. 

When  every  stocking  had  been  filled  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  and  the  large  hampers  containing 
presents  for  the  servants  and  plantation  negroes  had 
been  assembled,  everyone  betook  himself  to  bed  and 
pleasant  dreams. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  Scipio, 
whom  I  had  brought  with  me,  who  was  calling  out 
excitedly, 

' '  Law ',  Marse  John,  neah  'bout  evybody  in  de  house 
is  done  up  an'  dressed,  an'  de  Cunnul  is  a-passin'  out 
eggnog  downstairs. ' ' ' 

Jumping  out  of  bed,  I  began  to  dress  hastily.  All 
at  once  a  sudden  commotion  was  heard  below. 

" What 's  that,  Scipio?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  see,  Suh, "  he  replied  and  went  out. 

In  a  short  while  he  returned  to  inform  me  that  the 
Yule-log  was  being  carried  amid  much  ceremony  into 
the  parlor  and  installed  in  the  cavernous  brick  fire- 
place. 

"Dey  tell  me,  Suh,"  he  said,  "Dat  ez  long  ez  de 
log  burns  all  de  plantation  nigguhs  has  holiday. ' ' 

While  I  was  surveying  myself  in  the  glass  prepara- 
tory to  going  out,  Scipio  kept  showering  me  with  the 
most  extravagant  compliments. 

"I  declare  to  goodness,  Marse  John,"  he  rattled  on, 
"yo'  sho  is  handsome  dis  mawnin.  Dat  new  suit  sho 
do  fit  yo'  to  a  T;  hit's  jest  perzactly  right." 

After  a  sudden  silence  he  began  apologetically, 
"Marse  John,  hain't  yo'  done  fohgot  sumpin'  dis 
mawnin'?" 


What 's  that,  Scipio  ? "  I  queried,  knowing  full 
well  what  he  meant. 

"Christmus  gif ',  Suh,  Chrismus  gif ', "  he  responded 
grinning. 

"Oh  ho,  you  rogue,"  I  exclaimed  smiling,  "so 
that 's  the  secret  of  your  praise ;  '  Chrismus  gif '  is  it  ? 
Well,  Scipio,"  I  continued  in  mock  solemnity,  "you've 
been  such  a  trifling  old  cus  this  year,  I  think  I  shan't 
give  you  much  of  a  Christmas  present." 

The  face  of  the  old  darkey  became  so  gloomy  I 
could  not  help  laughing  aloud. 

"Cheer  up,  Scipio,"  I  said,  "I  relent.  I've  decided 
to  give  you  the  blue  suit  you've  been  hinting  about, 
and  over  there  on  the  table  is  a  box  for  you. ' ' 

Scipio  was  immediately  all  smiles.  "Law'  Marse 
John,"  he  exclaimed  happily,  "bress  yo'  heart. 
Thank 'ee,  Suh,  thank 'ee.  Merry  Christmus,"  he 
added,  "an'  I  sho  hopes  yo'  cotches  de  Widow  under 
de  mistletoe." 

"Shut  up,  you  old  idiot,"  I  said  blushing,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Downstairs  the  Colonel  was  at  the  height  of  his 
glory  presiding  over  a  huge  glass  bowl  filled  with 
frothy  yellow  eggnog  which  he  dispensed  with  a 
cherry  wish  for  a  "Merry  Christmas"  to  the  guests 
gathered  about  him.  As  I  came  up,  he  called  out 
jovially,  "Ah,  ladies,  here  is  a  dandy  for  you.  Better 
watch  out  he  doesn  't  catch  you  under  the  mistletoe ! ' ' 

"Not  fair,  Colonel,"  I  replied  smiling,  "you 
shouldn't  put  them  on  their  guard." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Travers,"  said  Miss  Sus- 
anna dimpling  prettily,  "it's  catch  who  catch  can, 
you  know.  Perhaps  we  ladies  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  edge  under  the  mistletoe  occasionally." 

"Very  cleverly  answered,"  laughed  the  Colonel. 
' '  And  now, ' '  he  continued  artfully,  holding  out  to  me 
a  slender  glass  of  eggnog,  "pledge  the  lady  of  your 
choice." 

Taking  the  glass  and  holding  it  aloft  I  said  lightly, 
letting  my  eyes  rest  on  the  face  of  Mistress  Cofield, 
"Here's  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  lady 
whom  my  heart  chooses,  and,  ladies,"  I  said  turning 
about,  "here's  a  'Merry  Christmas'  to  you  all." 

"Excellent!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "And  I,"  he 
went  on  gaily,  filling  a  glass,  "drink  to  your  success, 
Sir;  may  the  lady  be  kind." 

Everyone  looked  at  Mrs.  Cofield,  who  blushed  vio- 
lently and  glanced  down  demurely. 
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The  children  had  now  come  downstairs  holding  in 
their  arms  presents  and  bulging  stockings.  Such 
pandemonium  as  ensued  :  drums,  horns,  and  whistles 
vied  with  one  another  in  making  noise,  while  above 
all  could  be  heard  the  excited  treble  of  childish  voices. 
After  breakfast  the  entire  household  went  out  on 
the  portico,  the  weather  being  mild,  to  see  the  pres- 
ents distributed  to  the  negroes  of  the  plantation.  The 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parten  stood  on  the  lower  steps,  and, 
as  the  procession  filed  bj^,  gave  each  one  a  gift,  where- 
upon a  grateful  "Thank'ee,  Marse;  thank 'ee  Missus; 
Merry  Christmus  to  yo'  all,"  came  from  each  darkey. 
From  the  "Big  House"  the  colored  housewives 
went  to  the  general  storeroom  in  the  yard  to  receive 
from  the  overseer  an  extra  allotment  of  meat.  Hour. 
sugar,  and  molasses  for  Christinas  cooking. 

Since  one  of  the  guests  at  Merry  Oaks  was  a  min- 
ister, it  was  decided  to  hold  a  short  Christmas  service 
in  the  space  provided  by  throwing  together  the  hall 
and  two  large  parlors.  The  white  folks  occupied  the 
parlors,  while  into  the  hall  as  many  of  the  house  ser- 
vants crowded  as  could  squeeze  in. 

The  service  was  very  simple,  yet  sincere  and  inspir- 
ing. Led  by  Miss  Susanna  Parten  at  the  piano,  the 
entire  company  joined  heartily  in  singing  some  of  the 
old,  well-known  hymns  and  carols.  The  Keverend 
Harper  then  gave  a  short  discourse  concerning  the 
spiritual  significance  of  Christmas,  after  which  a  col- 
lection was  taken  for  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood. 

At  two  o  'clock  came  the  long  awaited  event,  Christ- 
mas dinner.     Such  a  feast  as  we  sat  down  to  merits 
the  descriptive  powers  of  a  writer  far  more  gifted 
than  I.    Often  had  I  heard  the  expression  "the  groan- 
ing board,"  but  not  until  then  did  I  realize  the  full 
significance  of  the  term ;  the  table  literally  did  groan 
under    its    savory    burden    of    good    things    to    eat. 
Around  the  piece-de-resistance ,  a  monster  turkey  per- 
fectly  browned,    decorated    with   baked    apples,    and 
stuffed  with  chestnut  dressing,  were  crowded  quails 
on   toast,    baked   fish,    barbecued    pork,    chicken   pie, 
baked  ham  steaming  under  its  blanket  of  brown  sugar, 
dishes  of   candied   sweet  potatoes,   bowls   of   mashed 
|    Irish  potatoes,   creamed   turnips,   and  boiled   onions, 
I  not  to  mention  such  sundries  as  cranberry  jelly,  pre- 
1  serves,    pickles,    celery,    and    countless    other    things. 
j   Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  best  from  pantry,  smoke- 
;  house,  and  the  plantation  at  large  contributed  to  the 
bountiful  spread. 


After  the  meat  course  had  been  finished,  the  upper 
tablecloth  was  removed,  leaving  a  second  snowy  cloth 
in  place.  Then  came  a  long  procession  of  deserts,  in- 
cluding apple  dumplings  smothered  in  wine  sauce, 
puddings  redolent  with  spices  and  fine  liquors,  pies, 
custards,  and  cakes,  all  of  which  were  accompanied 
by  wines  of  many  sorts. 

When  we  had  made  an  end  of  dessert,  the  second 
cloth  was  removed,  and  beneath  was  found  still  an- 
other covering,  on  which  fruit  and  nuts,  with  more 
wine,  were  set.  All  the  servants  now  left  the  dining 
room,  allowing  us  perfect  freedom  to  converse  until 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  old  and  young  alike  gave  themselves 
up  to  singing,  games,  and  dancing,  until  the  whole 
house,  blazing  with  the  light  of  hundreds  of  wax 
tapers,  resounded  with  laughter  and  merriment ;  there 
were  two  guests,  however,  who  were  not  taking  part  in 
the  festivities.  In  a  screened  nook  the  Widow  Cofield 
and  I  were  making  plans  for  a  future  we  were  to 
share  as  man  and  wife.  As  we  talked,  her  eyes  be- 
came fixed  dreamily  on  the  holly  and  other  greenery 
suspended  over  our  heads.  All  at  once  she  smiled 
coquettishly  and,  pointing  upward  with  her  fan  said 
shyly,  "Look,  we  are  under  the  mistletoe." 

Need  I  tell  what  followed? 

Late  that  night  as  Scipio  was  helping  me  off  with 
my  clothes  I  said  slowly,  "Well,  Scipio,  I  'cotched 
de  Widow  under  de  mistletoe'  and  as  a  consequence 
j'ou  are  to  have  a  mistress." 

"Law's  a  massy,"  exclaimed  Scipio,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing, "I  jes'  knowed  it,  I  knowed  it!  Law',  Marse 
John,"  'he  queried  eagerly,  "when  yo'  gwine  git 
married  ? ' ' 

"The  Colonel  has  asked  us  to  stay  and  have  the 
ceremony  performed  on  New  Year's  Day,"  I  re- 
sponded, "and  we  have  decided  to  do  that." 

"Law',  Law',"  ejaculated  Scipio  afresh,  still  im- 
pressed with  the  news,  "jes'  think  o'  bavin'  a  missus. 
Law',  Law',  but  I'll  sho  have  to  step  lively  when  Miz 
Cofield  gits  to  be  the  boss." 

From  New  York  where  we  had  gone  on  our  honej'- 
moon  I  wrote  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parten  thanking  them 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Travers  and  myself  for  the  many 
kindnesses  they  had  shown  us  and  assuring  them  that 
memories  of  the  wonderful  Christmas  spent  at  Merry 
Oaks  would  be  ever  cherished  in  our  hearts. 
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flaying  Santa  Qlaus 


Carl  G.  Knox 


^^yllRISTMAS  time  was  slow  in  coming — that 
|  was  when  I  was  a  little  boy.     But  now,  even 

though  a  student  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  Christmas  holidays,  it  seems  only  a  short  while 
between  one  Christmas  and  the  next.  As  a  child,  one 
has  something  to  look  forward  to  which  cannot  be 
compared  to  anything  else;  namely,  the  coming  of 
Santa  Claus.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  joy  and 
anticipation  I  looked  forward  to  Christmas  time ;  yet 
it  seemed  ages  coming,  for  it  was  then,  and  then  only, 
that  Santa  Claus  came.  I  had  toys,  and  I  got  new 
playthings  often,  but  I  valued  none  of  them  so  highly 
as  I  did  those  things  which  Santa  Claus  brought  me 
— things  that  I  held  sacred.  I  remember  finding 
sleigh  tracks,  and  I  remember  seeing  the  tracks  of 
Santa  Claus'  reindeers;  I  remember  hearing  the 
sleigh  bells  late  in  the  night ;  and  I  remember  placing 
a  plate  of  cake  on  a  table  near  the  fireplace  for  dear 
Santa, — God  bless  him — and  I  remember  finding  the 
plate  empty  on  Christmas  morning.  I  envy  the  child 
who  thinks  of  Santa  Claus  only  as  a  real  person,  and 
who  looks  forward  to  his  coming  as  I  did. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  I  doubted  there  being 
a  real  Santa  Claus.  The  wiseacres  in  school  knew 
there  was  no  Santa  Claus  in  their  home,  and  they 
wanted  other  children  to  know  the  same  thing.  I  can 
remember  how  I  wondered,  as  I  grew  older,  if  Santa 
Claus  were  not  a  mythical  being;  I  remember  how  I 
went  "snooping  around,"  as  Edgar  A.  Guest  ex- 
presses it,  trying  to  find  out  what  Santa  Claus  was 
going  to  bring  me;  but  curses  be  on  the  day  I  found 
out  who  and  what  Santa  Claus  was. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  not,  and  have  not  been, 
so  fortunate  as  we,  for  they  do  not  know  Santa  Claus 
as  we  do,  but  rather  as  a  legendary  character  of  long 
ago.  And  it  is  to  them  that  I  express  a  profound 
sympathy,  for  the  best  days  of  their  lives — childhood 
days — have  lacked  something  which  brings  joy  to 
childhood.  "May  the  traditional  Santa  Claus  be  ever 
preserved  in  homes  the  world  over"  is  my  earnest 
prayer. 

Not  long  ago,  a  high  school  student  asked  me  for 
some  points  on  the  theme  subject,  "How  I  Should 
Spend  One  Thousand  Dollars."  Now  spending  a 
thousand  dollars  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me,  but 


this  thought  came  to  me:  "I  would  play  Santa 
Claus."  For  what  could  be  more  fun  and  give  a 
grown-up  person  more  joy  than  playing  Santa  Claus 
to  some  poor  unfortunate  children  whose  parents 
were  not  able  to  bring  this  Christmas  visitor  into  their 
homes,  or  who,  for  some  selfish  reason,  did  not  wish 
their  children  to  believe  in  the  mythical  thing? 

And  so  I  recalled  the  only  time  I  ever  played  Santa 
Claus.  It  was  last  Christmas,  and  the  place  we — - 
there  were  several  of  us  in  the  party — visited  was  a 
wretched  one.  The  place  was  off  from  the  main 
highway — far  from  everybody.  In  fact  the  house,  or 
rather  the  shanty,  was  in  a  swamp,  virtually  speak- 
ing, for  the  run  of  a  branch  was  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  front  door.  This  shack  contained  only 
two  rooms,  and  the  family — there  were  eight  children 
— slept  in  one  room  and  cooked  and  ate  in  the  other. 
It  was  a  deplorable  place  in  which  to  live. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place,  most  of  the  family 
had  gone  to  bed.  Santa  Claus  had  already  come,  but 
most  children  would  scorn  at  the  things  displayed  as 
gifts  from  the  Christmas  vistor.  There  were  two  rag 
dolls,  a  little  horse  on  rollers,  some  cheap  candy, 
apples,  and  raisins;  that  was  all.  But,  as  I  entered 
the  door,  the  oldest  child,  who  was  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  old,  peeped  through  the  bedroom  door 
and  exclaimed, 

"  'Ell  Great  God,  ma!  Looky  yonder !  Ef  it  hain't 
Sandy  Clauw." 

I  was  thankful  that  I  had  on  a  false  face,  for  I 
was  thoroughly  amused  and  could  laugh  without  being 
seen.  We  sat  down  to  warm,  and  soon  three  or  four 
of  the  children  were  aroused  and  brought  out  where 
we  were.  There  were  other  expressions  similar  to  the 
one  above,  and  one  little  girl  began  laughing  hysteric- 
al^. I  distributed  the  few  things  I  had — dolls, 
horses,  rattlers,  horns,  whistles,  fruit,  nuts,  and  the 
like,  and  left  not  letting  the  people  know  who  I  was. 
However,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  that  simple 
little  home  was  made  the  happiest  of  any  in  the  com- 
munity, for  Santa  Claus  had  been  there — the  children 
had  seen  him.  And,  to  be  sure,  I  shared  a  joy  with 
them  such  as  I  had  never  had  before  that  Christmas 
Eve. 
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^4  Yule  tide  Evening  PFith  Dickens 


Robert  H.  James 


T'J'T'IIE.X  THE  cold  December  winds  drive  me  to 
pis  the  comfort  of  the  fireside,  I  always  love  to 
have  with  me  some  good,  lively  Christmas 
story.  Last  night  was  an  ideal  time  for  such  a  story. 
Outside  it  was  bitter  cold ;  I  could  not  resist  the  invi- 
tation of  the  fire  to  draw  near  and  read.  I  drew  my 
chair  up  to  the  hearth,  opened  my  book  to  A  Christ- 
mas Carol,  by  Dickens,  and  became  so  interested  that 
I  would  not  stop  until  I  had  finished  it. 

The  story  of  A  Christmas  Carol  is  beautifully  inter- 
woven around  the  various  elements  of  the  Christmas 
season :  winter,  happiness,  chimes,  goblins,  and  char- 
ity. Scrooge,  the  principal  character,  "a  gasping, 
covetous  old  man,  the  surviving  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Scrooge  and  Marley"  is  introduced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  as  he  sits  at  his  work  in  his  counting 
house  on  a  cold,  wintry  Christmas  Eve.  Immediately 
his  character  is  portrayed  when  his  nephew  drops 
into  the  office  to  extend  him  "a  merry  Christmas"; 
the  old  man  returns  his  nephew's  greetings  with  a 
"bah"  and  "humbug."  A  gentleman  making  a 
petition  for  money  for  the  poor  is  turned  away  by  a 
curt  remark  from  the  cold-hearted  old  miser.  Bob 
Cratchit,  the  office  clerk,  receives  a  rebuke  when  he 
asks  to  be  off  during  Christmas  Day.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture the  reader  has  of  old  Scrooge  as  he  watches  him 
leave  the  office  on  Christmas  Eve. 

But  with  darkness  there  come  strange  happenings 
in  the  life  of  Ebenezer  Scrooge.    After  he  has  gone  to 


sleep,  the  spirits  of  the  Christmas  Past,  the  Present 
Christmas,  and  the  Future  Christmas  go  to  his  lied 
and  by  means  of  their  mystical  powers  conduct  him 
to  the  days  of  his  youth,  then  on  a  journey  in  which 
he  sees  life  as  he  has  failed  to  see  it  in  his  low  narrow 
life,  and  finally  to  the  days  of  the  future.  The  result 
is  a  miraculous  one.  On  Christmas  morning,  when 
Scrooge  awakes  he  is  a  changed  man;  he  is  overflow- 
ing with  the  real,  happy  Christmas  spirit.  Happy 
and  jubilant  over  his  transformation,  he  becomes 
almost  riotous  in  extending  charity  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  purchases  the  prize  turkey  and  sends  it  to 
Bob  Cratchit.  He  finds  the  petitioner  and  whispers 
to  him  that  he  wishes  to  give  a  large  amount  to  the 
poor.  He  hastens  to  the  home  of  his  nephew,  and 
there  he  spends  the  day  merrily  with  the  children. 
The  spirit  of  Christmas  dominates  his  soul ;  he  and  all 
around  him  are  happy. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  plot  of  A  Christmas  Carol.  It 
is  a  story  of  happiness.  It  is  true  that  there  is  sad- 
ness in  the  story;  nevertheless  the  dominant  tone  is 
one  of  happiness:  the  joy  of  the  sudden  conversion  of 
a  man  who  could  see  no  happiness  in  life.  Not  only 
does  happiness  reign  in  the  life  of  Scrooge,  but  it 
extends  to  all  the  characters  of  the  story.  And  I 
believe  that  all  who  read  A  Christmas  Carol  are  more 
happy  for  having  done  so. 
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The  Wandering  "Jelpp 


H.  E.  SPENCE 


S^yARTAPHILUS  dropped  his  awl  and  thread 
f>  and  hastened  to  the  door.  The  noise  of  con- 
flict and  disturbance  was  in  the  air.  The 
thousands  who  had  been  massed  in  the  city  hall  since 
early  in  the  previous  night  were  now  giving  vent  to 
their  pent  up  feelings  in  shouts  of  derision.  The 
Jewish  shoemaker  had  to  ask  no  questions  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  strange  confusion.  He  well  knew 
that  the  multitude  had  prevailed  upon  Pontius  Pilate 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  one,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  that  the  concourse  was  even  now 
sweeping  on  to  Golgotha  to  carry  out  their  fiendish 
purpose. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem. 
Thousands  of  Jews  and  Proselytes  from  every  land 
had  assembled  to  engage  in  that  greatest  of  all  Jew- 
ish feasts.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city  was 
crowded.  Groups  of  foreigners  of  almost  every 
nationality  thronged  together  and  talked  until  the 
air  was  a  perfect  babble  of  confusion.  Jews  were 
there  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Some  who  had 
migrated  to  other  lands  had  returned  to  one  more 
celebration  before  they  should  die.  Others  who  were 
born  in  foreign  lands  but  whose  parents  had  brought 
them  up  in  staunch  loyalty  to  the  Church  had  come 
to  see  the  far-famed  shrine  of  the  Temple.  Men  from 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  India  touched  elbows 
with  men  from  Africa,  Egypt  sent  her  learned  sons 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  And  strange  were 
these  ceremonies.  They  had  resolved  themselves  into 
the  trial  of  the  One  of  all  men  who  could  furnish 
the  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  of  all  these 
learned  ones  and  who  could  bring  a  sufficient  boon 
into  their  lives  to  quell  their  restlessness.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  dared  to  say  that  He  was  King  of  the 
Jews  and  the  loyal  ones  were  offended  that  such  a 
lowly  one  should  assume  such  grandeur.  And  Carta- 
philus  reasoned  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  offense. 
He  himself  had  heard  this  man  and  knew  that  there 
was  not  an  element  of  royalty  in  Him.  He  was  of 
humble  birth  and  pursued  a  trade.  (Low  men  of  the 
earth  are  the  first  to  appear  superior.)  This  man 
Jesus  claimed  that  humility  was  one  of  the  chief  vir- 
tues of  His  kingdom,  that  submission  to  the  will  of 


others  was  one  test  of  citizenship  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  its  prerequisite.  Such  a  man  was  clearly  an 
impostor.  And  what  was  more  Cartaphilus  knew  one 
of  this  man's  closest  adherents,  one  Judas,  who  had 
been  with  him  these  several  years  and  knew  him 
thoroughly,  and  this  man  Judas  had  now  shown  con- 
clusively that  he  did  not  believe  that  his  Master  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  by  selling  Him  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Cartaphilus  would  not  have 
sold  a  pair  of  little  Mary's  shoes  for  that  simple 
amount.  There  was  evidently  just  cause  for  the  treat- 
ment which  the  mob  was  now  bestowing  upon  the 
impostor.  Cartaphilus  was  a  little  sorry  now  that 
he  himself  had  not  taken  part  in  this  trial.  He  had 
heard  this  man  say  that  He  would  some  day  come  in 
the  power  of  His  Father  and  with  the  holy  angels 
and  surely  this  was  more  than  any  treason  to  earthly 
king — this  was  the  blasphemy  against  the  Most  High. 
He  would  leave  his  work  now  and  go  with  the  mob 
to  see  this  man  crucified. 

The  mob  drew  nearer.  A  howl  of  rage  was  issuing 
hoarsely  from  every  throat.  "Crucify  Him!"  they 
cried.  Some  of  them  were  brandishing  staves  and 
shaking  their  fists  threateningly.  And  in  the  van  of 
the  mob  came  their  innocent  victim  dragging  on  His 
weak  shoulders  a  heavy  cross.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
looked  anything  but  the  God  He  claimed  to  be.  His 
face  was  pinched  and  thin  from  the  over  strain  of 
the  recent  trial.  Upon  His  head  was  a  thin  ringlet  of 
short  but  sharp  thorns  which  had  been  pressed  down 
ruthlessly  upon  His  brow  until  the  blood  flowed  in 
thin  streams  down  His  furrowed  cheeks — furrowed  by 
pain,  not  age.  His  lips  were  dry  and  parched  save 
where  He  bit  one  of  them  to  keep  back  the  almost 
involuntary  cry  of  pain.  A  sight  to  touch  the  stones 
that  lacerated  His  feet !  But  pity  was  as  far  from 
the  heart  of  Cartaphilus  as  it  was  from  the  mob  that 
was  dragging  their  victim  to  His  fearful  doom.  Car- 
taphilus stood  calmly  contemplating  the  procession. 
As  it  neared  the  door  of  his  shop  the  prisoner  stag- 
gered and  fell.  He  looked  up  imploringly  at  the  shoe- 
maker and  begged  for  water.  But  the  man  afraid 
that  he  would  be  jeered  by  the  unpitying  mob,  thrust 
Him  rudely  aside  and  ordered  Him  harshly  along. 
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The  Master  rose  to  go  but  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the 
shoemaker's  little  Mary  and  would  have  given  her  a 
farewell  blessing  had  not  the  irate  father  violently 
pushed  Him  from  the  door.  Scorn  curled  the  Mas- 
ter's lips — the  first  that  had  been  upon  His  face  since 
the  day  He  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple 
with  the  scourge  of  cords.  With  a  strange  calm  fury 
He  looked  at  the  shoemaker  and  hissed:  "Because 
thou  hast  refused  to  allow  a  blessing  upon  this  thy 
child,  blessing  shall  be  denied  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Because  thou  hast  denied  me  rest,  unrest  shall  be  thy 
portion  and  that  which  men  crave  as  a  blessing  shall 
be  thy  curse.    Live  thou  till  we  meet  again!" 

The  shoemaker  laughed  at  this  strange  curse  little 
reckoning  what  it  meant.  Then  a  shiver  of  dread 
passed  over  him  and  he  was  filled  with  fury.  He 
followed  on  in  the  wake  of  the  mob  occasionally  lend- 
ing his  voice  to  that  of  the  mob  as  it  clamored  for 
the  speed}-  death  of  its  victim.  No  one  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  him  or  of  any  one  else  for  that  matter. 
Presently  he  caught  sight  of  a  face  that  had  a  familiar 
gleam  about  it.  It  was  the  Christ  man's  former  dis- 
ciple— Judas,  who  had  betrayed  Him.  He  was  seek- 
ing other  faces  in  the  crowd.  A  group  of  priests 
seemed  to  be  the  ones  he  was  seeking.  Cartaphilus 
saw  him  thrust  his  hand  in  his  wallet,  thrust  it  for- 
ward to  them,  saw  them  shake  their  heads  in  derision, 
heard  Judas  mutter  something  unintelligible,  saw 
him  throw  a  handful  of  coins  upon  the  ground  and 
then  hasten  away.  As  he  passed  he  was  heard  to 
mutter:  "Woe  is  me  for  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood!"  The  priest  stopped  to  pick  up  the  coins 
and  moved  on  to  overtake  the  crowd.  They  had  al- 
ready' reached  the  top  of  Golgotha.  The  cross  was 
quickly  prepared  and  the  victim  stretched  upon  it. 
The  crowd  then  sat  idly  down  to  await  the  inevitable 
end.  But.  there  was  no  spirit  of  frivolity  about  the 
shoemaker  now.  He  could  not  forget  Judas  and  that 
expression  of  agony.  Nor  were  the  scenes  upon  the 
cross  calculated  to  ease  his  conscience.  At  one  time 
the  victim  showed  kindness  to  His  mother,  at  another 
He  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  still  again  He  showed 
compassion  upon  a  dying  thief.  Such  kindness  at 
least  must  have  come  from  the  innocent.  Judas  wTas 
evidently  right.  And  to  prick  the  man's  conscience 
even  more  deeply  the  dying  one  called  for  water. 
How  gladly  would  the  shoemaker  now  have  furnished 
the  water!  How  he  regretted  his  action  of  an  hour 
ago.     He  asked  permission  of  the  soldier  to  give  the 


drink  to  this  man  now  and  although  it  was  for  a 
different  reason  that  the  Master  declined  the  pain- 
allaying  drink,  the  shoemaker  thought  that  it  was 
because  he  had  offered  it.  And  he  shrank  away  in 
despair.  A  rift  of  thunder  shook  the  air.  The  earth 
was  trembling.  The  sky  began  to  darken.  Terror 
seized  the  spectators.  And  no  one  was  more  panic- 
stricken  nor  more  filled  with  remorse  than  the  man 
who  had  rudely  pushed  the  Master  away  from  his 
door.  He  fled  wildly  away  from  the  field  but  not 
until  he  had  heard  the  Roman  Centurion  say :  ' '  Surely 
this  was  a  righteous  man." 

The  way  from  Golgotha  to  the  city  was  crowded 
with  panic-stricken  men  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion.  The  earthquake  had  struck 
terror  into  every  soul.  Cartaphilus  was  jostled  even 
in  his  wild  flight  by  others  who  were  equally  as  desir- 
ous of  quitting  the  scene.  One  group  of  the  specta- 
tors arrested  their  attention.  A  man  was  to  be  seen 
suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  near-by  tree.  One 
glance  at  the  drawn  terror-stricken  face  and  the  shoe- 
maker fled  even  more  wildly  than  before.  The  dead 
man  was  Judas,  the  faithless  apostle.  As  they  neared 
the  city  a  new  terror  dawned  upon  them — fear  for 
the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  had  left  at  home. 
Here  the  earthquake  seemed  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  at  Cavalry.  The  Temple  had  been  shaken 
down  and  the  veil  rent  in  twain.  Several  houses 
were  entirely  demolished  and  among  these  was  the 
house  of  the  shoemaker.  And  beneath  its  ruins  was 
the  crushed  form  of  his  little  Mary.  The  Master's 
strange  curse  had  come  home  already.  He  remem- 
bered the  power  of  this  man  to  restore  life  and  tried 
to  pray.  But  the  man  was  dead  and  no  help  was  at 
hand.  What  would  he  not  have  given  now  for  the 
blessing  which  was  proffered  and  refused  only  a  few 
hours  since !  Completely  overwhelmed  he  would  have 
sought  death  with  Judas  but  the  curse  of  life  was 
upon  him.  He  must  tarry  till  the  dead  man  came 
again.     What  if  he  never  came! 

Part  II 

The  year  of  our  Lord  70 !  Three  score  and  ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  angels  had  sung  their 
sweet  anthems  of  Peace  upon  earth,  good  will  towards 
men  to  the  simple  shepherds  upon  Judean  Hills.  But 
the  message  was  far  from  being  realized  in  the  hearts 
of  the  world.  Confusion  was  at  its  height  around 
the  Jewish  capital.    The  curse  which  they  had  invoked 
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might  be  upon  them  and  their  children  was  realized. 
His  blood  was  upon  them  and  that  with  a  vengeance ! 
The  fields  of  pleasant  pastures  where  the  sheep  were 
pastured  so  peacefully  were  now  trampled  down  by 
the  tread  of  the  mailed  foot.  The  sheep  had  been  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  Roman  array.  The  sheep- 
folds  were  the  resting  place  of  the  Roman  war-horse 
and  desolation  filled  the  land.  Famine  had  set  in, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  loyal 
ones  must  succumb  to  the  army  of  the  Emperor.  An 
aged  man  is  captured  by  the  Roman  scouts  and  taken 
into  custody.  It  is  Cartaphilus.  Worn  old  and  weary 
with  the  burden  of  eighty  winters  he  still  is  energetic. 
His  eyes  are  filled  with  the  beam  of  feverishness  that 
denotes  the  fires  of  youth  within  his  bones.  He  has 
come  over  many  miles  of  weary  wandering  to  be 
present  at  this  terrible  holocaust.  The  years  have 
been  cruel  to  the  shoemaker.  He  has  traversed  every 
known  land  but  has  found  no  rest.  Out  among  even 
the  heathen  he  has  proclaimed  the  story  of  the  cross. 
Over  many  a  cold  and  desolate  region,  through  many 
a  painful  pass,  into  snow-filled  gorges,  in  almost  in- 
penetrable  forest,  and  over  the  treacherous  hills  he 
has  gone  without  harm.  Lightnings  have  played 
around  his  pathway  throwing  their  thunder-stones 
in  destructive  force,  but  fate  has  caused  him  to  go 
through  it  all  unscathed.  Darkness  of  the  night  has 
encompassed  him  about,  but  no  unseen  face  dared 
touch  the  man  accursed  of  the  Gods.  Charms  and 
boiling  floods  have  swallowed  companions  but  he  still 
lives.  He  has  been  to  Rome  during  the  terrible  holo- 
caust when  Nero  burned  the  Christians  and  although 
professing  that  name  himself  no  one  has  touched  him. 
Fellow-Christians  have  been  thrown  to  dogs  in  sacks 
of  animals  skins  and  have  been  devoured.  Others 
have  been  sawn  asunder,  some  have  been  permitted  to 
fight  for  life  on  the  arena,  while  others  were  wrapped 
in  pitch  and  burned  alive  to  lighten  the  city.  But 
fate  was  more  cruel  than  the  heartless  Roman,  and 
he  escaped.  It  was  while  in  Rome  that  he  heard  of 
the  rebellion  that  was  going  on  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
reported  coming  of  Christ.  No  one  will  ever  know 
with  what  joy  he  hailed  that  word.  Surely  He  that 
prayed  for  the  men  who  crucified  Him  will  now  relent 
and  give  him  peace.  One  more  effort  will  be  made 
to  find  death,  and  he  at  least  will  do  valiant  service 
in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

The  Sabbath  dawned  clear  and  bright.    The  Roman 
army  taking  advantage  of  the  Jewish  reverence  for 


that  day  and  their  aversion  to  fighting  then  had 
planned  an  attack.  The  resistance  was  feeble  and  a 
few  well-directed  blows  from  the  battering  ram  made 
sufficient  breaches  in  the  wall  to  allow  an  attack.  The 
Jews  were  entirely  panic-stricken.  Only  a  feeble 
effort  was  made  at  defense.  The  majority  of  the 
Christians  had  escaped  previously  to  the  hills  and  the 
few  remaining  were  happy  in  the  expectation  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  Master.  But  none  were  more 
expectant  or  eager  than  the  man  doomed  to  eternal 
existence.  Every  new  noise  of  battle,  every  strange 
confusion  brought  him  hope.  But  as  the  day  grew  to 
a  close  and  no  Master  had  come,  the  hopes  of  Carta- 
philus began  to  wane  and  he  became  desperate.  He 
would  do  something  for  the  old  faith  and  the  temple 
of  his  fathers.  A  band  of  soldiers  who  were  desecrat- 
ing the  temple  and  sacking  the  Holy  of  Holies  were 
surprised  at  the  valor  of  the  strange  individual  who 
dared  attack  them  single-handed  and  who  fought  as 
though  possessed  with  the  strength  of  ten  men.  But 
no  attempts  of  theirs  coidd  harm  him.  He  still  fought 
on,  and  the}'  shrank  from  the  temple  in  alarm  as  if 
they  thought  Jehovah  were  defending  the  place  of 
worship.  Down  in  the  peasant  quarters  an  aged 
woman  was  being  beaten  because  she  remonstrated 
with  the  soldiers  for  their  brutal  aud  beastly  attempts 
against  the  purity  of  a  granddaughter.  She  was 
aided  by  the  furious  onslaught  of  an  aged  man  who 
fought  with  demoniacal  strength  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  the  honor  of  his  granddaughter.  But  the 
effort  was  in  vain,  for  they  were  killed  before  his  eyes 
and  the  shoemaker  still  remained  unscathed.  When 
the  day  had  passed  out  into  darkness  and  another 
sun  had  risen,  it  was  seen  that  Jerusalem  was  no 
more.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  had  come  with  a  venge- 
ance but  only  to  the  doomed  city.  Cartaphilus  was 
not  yet  free! 

He  that  placed  the  master  feeling  in  our  breasts 
may  have  failed  to  make  that  master  feeling  clear 
but  that  He  did  all  things  wisely  is  evidenced  daily 
in  the  lives  and  experiences  of  men.  And  nowhere 
is  that  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  length  and 
division  of  men 's  lives.  We  have  our  lives  so  planned 
that  to  us  all  who  live  our  alloted  years  there  comes 
just  the  changes  of  human  activity  that  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  soul  in  all  lines  and  give  us  a  well- 
ordered  view  of  life,  and  then  we  die.  Babyhood  lies 
about  us  with  its  roseate  hues  of  dawn  when  heaven 
(Continued  on  Page  138) 
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On  Christmas  Day  in  the 
Morning 

(A  traditional  Christmas  carol  which  is  very  popu- 
lar. It  is  found  in  many  different  forms  in  nearly 
every  collection  of  sheet  carols.) 

T  SAW  three  ships  come  sailing  in, 
■*■    On  Christmas  Bay,  on  Christmas  Day: 
I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  who  was  in  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas  Day.  on  Christmas  Day? 
And   who   was  in   those  ships  all  three. 
On   Christmas  Day    in    the   morning.' 

Out-  Saviour  Christ  and  his  lady. 

On    Christmas  Day,   on   Christmas  Day: 

Our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  lady. 

On  Christ  mas  Day  in   the  morning. 

Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day? 
Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

0  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day: 

0  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem. 

On  Christmas   Day  in   tht    morning. 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring, 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day; 
And  all  the  hells  on  earth  shall  ring. 
On  Christmas   Day  in   the  morning. 

And  all  the  Angels  in  heaven  shall  slug. 
On  Christinas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day; 
And  all  the  Angels  in  heaven  shall  sing, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing. 
On  Christmas  Day,  on   Christmas  Day; 
And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day; 

Then  let  vs  all  rejoice  amain. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 


The  Cherry-Tree  Carol 

Joseph  and  Mary  walked 
Through  a  garden  gay. 
Where  tin   cherries  they  grew 
Upon  every  tree. 

"0  eat  your  cherries,  Mary, 
0  cat  your  cherries  now, 

0  eat  your  cherries,  Mary. 

That  grow  upon   the   bough." 

As  Joseph  was  a  walling 

He  heard  an  Angel  sing: 
"This  night  shall  be  born 

Our  Heavenly  King; 

"He  neither  shall  be  born 

In  housen,  nor  in  hall 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise. 

But  in  an  ox's  stall; 

"He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall. 
But  all  in  fair  linen, 

As  were  babies  all ; 

"He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  silver  nor  in  gold. 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle. 

That  rocks  on  the  mould; 

"He  neither  shall  be  christened 

In  white  wine  or  red, 
But  with  fair  spring  water 

Witli    which  we  were  christened." 
Then  Mary  took  her  young  Son 

And  set  him  on  her  knee: 
"I  pray  thee  now,  dear  child. 

Tell  how  this  world  shall  be?" 

"O.I  shall  be  as  dead.  Mother, 
As  the  stones  in  the  wall : 

0,  the  stones  in  the  street,  Mother, 
Shall  mourn  for  me  all. 

"And   upon   a   Wednesday 

My  vow  I  will  make, 
And  upon  Good  Friday 

My  death  I  will  take; 

"Upon   Vaster-day,  Mother, 

My  rising  shall  be; 
().  the  sun  and  the  moon, 

Shall  uprise  with  me." 
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Exchanges 


r~J~1lY&  MOST  significant  thing  that  impresses  us 
J__  as  Ave  read  through  the  columns  of  the  college 
literary  publications  is  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  the  editors  claim  to  be  suffering  from  a  dearth 
of  material  and  are  calling  upon  their  student  consti- 
tuents in  well  written  and  earnest  editorials  to  betake 
themselves  to  more  pronounced  literary  effort.  We 
wonder  why  this  condition  exists.  Surely  there  is 
sufficient  talent,  yet  a  goodly  part  of  its  seems  to 
have  been  ' '  born  to  blush  unseen. ' '  How  much  better 
it  would  be,  certainly  for  the  editors,  and  we  believe 
for  everyone  concerned  if  students  would  give  more 
time  to  worth  while  literary  pursuits  and  less  time 
to  the  frothy,  ephemeral  nothings  that  crowd  campus 
life !  Now  that  the  much  abused  Thanksgiving  Day 
has  passed  and  we  are  afforded  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  outlandish  tyranny  of  football,  let  us  get 
the  hysteria  out  of  our  heads  and  the  blood  out  of  our 
eyes  and  give  the  poetry  that  is  in  our  hearts  a  chance 
to  find  expression. 

The  opening  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  is 
very  pleasing  throughout.  The  three  short  stories 
are  particularly  good.  Through  the  first  two  there 
rrl  runs  a  note  of  sadness,  and  in  very  dif- 

terent   ways  they  present   striking  pic- 
tures   of    life's    inequalities.      In    both 
Forest  Thc   Last  judgment   and    The   Oppor- 

otlldent  t unity    the    recognition    of    true    worth 

comes  too  late  to  reward  those  who  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  their  fellowmen.  The  stories  are  true  to  life 
and  are  well  written.  Babies  and  Polities  presents  an 
old  theme  in  an  attractive  way,  and  it  should  be 
particularly  interesting  to  all  college  students  who 
have  day  dreams  of  future  greatness.  Mr.  Lamb's 
American  Contribution  to  World  Peace  is  not  only 
very  well  written,  but  it  possesses  excellent  thought. 
The  oration  is  worthy  of  the  honor  that  it  brought 
to  Mr.  Lamb.  Jerusalem  is  an  instructive  article  on 
a  subject  of  universal  interest.  Ethics  of  Smoking 
is  an  admirable  presentation  of  what  we  had  thought 
was  a  rather  drab  subject.  We  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  ' '  ethics ' '  seem  to  us  rather  un- 
ethical. The  department  of  Notes  and  Clippings  is 
brief  but  good,  and  the  two  poems  in  the  issue  are 


well   written.      The   Battle   of   Kings   Mountain    is 
among  the  best  that  we  have  read. 

We  believe  that  the  October  Carolinian  would  pre- 
sent a  better  appearance  internally  if  full  pages  were 
devoted  to  different  departments  and  articles.  We 
rpi  find  the  beginning  of  an  article  imme- 

~       ,  diately  following  the  preceding  one, 

matter  on  what  part  of  the  page  the  er 
C Molina  comes,  to  be  somewhat  monotonous  ar 
Carolinian  contributory  to  an  unorganized  appear 
ance.  We  also  wonder  how  appropriate  the  cover 
design  is  for  a  literary  magazine.  Her  Decision  and 
The  Emancipation  of  May  Yin  are  both  good  stories. 
Cupid's  Snare  is,  we  believe,  a  bit  too  light,  although 
we  cannot  bring  the  charge  that  it  is  not  true  to  life. 
Torish  Moonshine  lacks  point;  it  seems  not  to  arrive 
anj'where.  Co-operation  is  an  ably  written  article 
on  co-operative  marketing,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  read  widely.  Spanish  Moss  is  decidedly  tragic; 
Mr.  Freeman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  effort  to 
reveal  conditions  that  should  not  be.  The  pen  pic- 
tures in  What  the  Moon  Saw  are  very  striking  and 
are  handled  with  an  artistic  touch.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  department  of  clean  humor  in  the  magazine. 

The  Tattler  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  magazines 
that  we  have  read.  We  wish  that  the  editor  had  had 
some  sort  of  Aladdin 's  lamp  to  procure  more  material 
rpj  of  the  same  type,  for  the  issue  is  a  bit 

_        it,     too  brief.    We  read  it  through  in  a  short 
r        while  and  then  regretted  that  we  could 
IVlaccn  g0  n0  further.     The  Microcosm   is   an 

tattler  interesting  departure.    We  wish  success 

for  the  department,  and  its  beginning  augurs  well. 
We  like  very  much  the  tribute  of  V.  G.  B.  to  her 
"parson-daddy,"   and  we  must   admit  to   E.   D.    0. 
that   her   Madness   had   cold   chills   playing   up    and 
down  our  spine  in  a  way  that  would  have  done  credit    ' 
to  Poe.     We  should  like  for  Miss  Van  Ness  to  give 
us  a  sequel  to  her  Symphonic  Patheticpie  in  order    \ 
that  we  may  know  how  Max  and  Bertha  fared;  we 
hated    to    leave    Max    in    the    vortex.      The    Passion    \ 
Flower    is    a   beautifully    written    allegory    and    its 
philosophy   is   good.      We    believe   that   Miss    Smith 
marred  the  gem  somewhat  by  particularizing  as  toj 
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the  alluring:  vices.  The  general  statement  -would 
Jiave  carried  the  full  meaning  in  a  wholly  unoft'ensive 
way.  Miss  Osborne  in  her  Miscellany  shows  a  delight- 
ful appreciation  of  nature.  Her  prose  has  the  pitch 
and  beauty  of  lyric  poetry.  The  two  poems.  Autumn 
Moon  and  The  Wind,  are  both  well  written. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Aurora  has  an  abun- 
dance of  good  poetry,  rather  more  than  usual,  but 
all  good.  A  Legend  presents  an  interesting  story  in 
the  metre  of  Hiawatha,  and  the  work  is 
excellently  done.  An  Efficiency  Basis  is 
a  very  interesting  short  story,  but  Ave 
hope  that  the  yonng  ladies  of  Agnes 
Scott  will  not  take  too  seriously  what 


The 
Agnes 
Scott 
Aurora 


it  teaches  about  the  faithlessness  of  the  masculine 
tribe,  Miss  Evans  in  England's  Poet-Sons  and  Eng- 
hind  pictures  in  a  very  admirable  way  the  love  for 
England  of  several  of  her  modern  poets.  The  article 
blight  well  have  been  longer.  In  common  with  Miss 
Greene  we  must  all  have  a  laugh  at  Sir  Thomas  as 
the  hero  of  that  playlet  struts  about  resplendent  in 
his  new  found  glory.  Passing  Fancy  is  an  interesting 
story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  just  entering  the  roman- 
tic age.  We  leave  it  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  vanity 
of  passing  fancies.  The  Orange  Dress  is  a  pathetic 
account  of  the  overmastering  passion  of  a  simple 
minded  poor  child.  It  concludes  with  a  delicate 
touch  of  setting  and  leaves  us  hoping  that  the  future 
may  hold  more  brightness  for  the  little  heroine.  The 
department  of  Salmagundi  contains  some  interesting 
articles  that  are  both  entertaining  and  on  a  high 
plane.     The  whole  department  is  good. 

The  College  Message  for  November  opens  with 
some  striking  editorial  matter.  How  Do  You  Look 
Upon  Life?  and  Ruts  both  contain  very  wholesome 
rpt  suggestions.    The  morality  play,  A  Wise 

_,  .         Decision,  is  rather  short,  but  the  theme 

(jreetisboro   ■    ,      „  -,       „        ,  .. 

is  handled   well,   and   it   contains   some 

Loi/ege  delightful    poetic    touches.       Brotherly 

Message  Love  is  one  of  the  best  short  stories  that 
we  have  read.  The  suspense  is  developed  admirably 
toward  an  excellent  denouement.  A  Hundred  Dol- 
lars is  very  well  written  and  is  interesting,  but  it 
contains,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  improbable.  The 
historical  sketch  about  Greensboro  College  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.     We  think  that  it  would  be 


a  wholesome  thing  for  all  college  students  to  know 
more  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  their  individual 
colleges.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  music  department  in 
the  magazine.  The  material  in  this  issue  is  handled 
with  a  seriousness  and  an  ability  that  speaks  well 
for  the  music  department  of  the  college.  The  depart- 
ments of  news  and  humor  are  filled  with  good,  read- 
able material.  Among  the  several  admirable  pieces 
of  poetry  we  think  that  The  Highway  of  Life  and 
The  Petition  of  Youth  deserve  particular  commenda- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  November 
issue  of  the  II  ampden-Sidney  Magazine  is  the  enter- 
taining department,  College  and  Campus,  which  is 
j>l  brimful  of  good,  wholesome  humor.    Wi- 

tt- ,  ,  all  like  fun.  and  he  is  indeed  a  poor 
Hampden         ,     .     ,,  ,  .  A 

c.,    '  Slll't  ft  collegian  who  cannot  appreciate 

Sidney    ^       a  goocl  joke>  ]mt  a]1  too  frequentiy  we 

Magazine  let  offensive  suggestions  and  risque  ref- 
erences creep  into  our  humor.  Now  comes  the  Maga- 
zine with  six  pages  of  good  fun  without  a  single 
offensive  touch,  and  we  desire  to  offer  our  hearty 
commendation.  We  have  long  insisted  that  it  could 
be  done  in  a  college  magazine,  and  here  is  proof  of 
the  fact.  Aaron  Whitfield  Gets  a  New  Church  and 
a  Wife  is  a  good  story,  but  we  hope  that  all  ministerial 
students  are  not  so  susceptible  to  outside  influences 
as  was  this  Aaron.  Duelling  in  the  South  Before  tlie 
War  is  a  very  instructive  and  excellently  written 
essay.  Mr.  Garlick  shows  that  he  has  put  consider- 
able study  into  this  work,  and  the  result  is  altogether 
pleasing.  My  Jimmy  seems  to  lack  interest  somewhat 
at  the  conclusion.  By-Paths  of  H ampden-Sidney  con- 
tains several  sketches  with  a  type  of  local  color  and 
human  interest  that  is  always  appreciated  on  the 
local  campus.  Where  Are  the  Cops?  is  an  excellent 
type  of  humorous  short  story.  The  poetry  scattered 
throughout  the  magazine  is  good. 

We  close  our  comments  for  the  year  1923  with  the 
wish  that  old  Santa  will  be  as  good  to  all  of  our  ex- 
changes as  we  hope  he  will  be  to  us.  May  the  holi- 
days be  a  season  of  pleasure  to  all  of  us,  and  may  we 
return  in  January  to  take  up  the  work  with  renewed, 
interest  and  greater  determination  to  offer  to  our 
readers  a  type  of  literature  that  is  really  worth  while. 
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JV  ay  side  Wares 


This  being  the  Christmas  number,  the  Wayside  Wares  editor  should  be  filled  with  peace  and  cranberry 
sauce.  He  might  feel  inclined  to  cuss,  too.  since  so  few  contributors  are  contributing,  but — well,  the  Christ- 
mas spirit,  y'  know,  etc.     — Wrong  again,  Rollo!     I  slid  spirit,  not  spirits.     Just  filled  with  them — that  is,  it. 


Suggestion  for  Christmas  card,  to  accompany  a 
gift,  (if  we  really  told  the  truth)  : 

"Here  is  something  I  don't  want,  in  exchange  for 
something  you  don't  want." 


Christmas  comes  but  once  per  year,  and  the  poor, 
struggling  bootlegger  is  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
on  the  old  home,  but  a  new  doll  for  little  Sadie,  a 
pair  of  skates  for  little  Willie,  a  Rolls-Royce  for 
mother,  and  a  million  shares  of  stock  for  grandpa. 
Verily,  we  pity  the  poor  bootlegger. 


Not  in  South  Carolina 

Old  negro  approaching  window  of  ticket  office:  "I 
wan'  a  ticket  fur  Florence." 

Agent  after  a  long  search  through  guide  book:  "I 
can't  find  Florence.    Where  is  it?" 

Old  negro  pointing:  "Thar  she  sets  over  thar. 
She's  going  to  Hillsboro  to  spend  Christmas."' 


Heard  in  Kronheimer's 

Half   awake   Christmas   shopper    (a   boy) 
got  any  two-time  ribbon  in  here?" 


The  Modern  Carols 

J^BIGHT  and  early  Christmas  morn- 
■*-*  Snow  on  chimney,  roof,  and  dome- 
Noses  red,  but  not  from  cold. 
See  the  home-brew  carols  conn  : 

They  serenade  the  parson's  house. 
They  shout,  and  ring  the  old  town  bell, 
The  parson  says,  ''The  dreadful  fuss!" 
The  mayor  says,  "Now,  what  the  h — !" 

Does  he  invite  the  carols  in. 
To  take  a  "nip,"  amd  share  the  fun? 
I'll  say  he  doesn't, — and  what's  more. 
The  cop'll  have  'em  on  the  run. 


'  You 


The  Future 

Fond  Father :     My  boy.  what  do  you  expect  to  be 
when  you  get  out  of  college ! 

Truthful  Son:    An  old  man,  father. 

— Banter 


Frances  Bacon :     Reading  maketh  a  full  man. 
Penny  Ante  Pete :     Stacking  maketh  a  full  house. 

Well,  Do  Tell! 

Ben  Turpin  says:  "I "11  tell  th'  cock-eyed  world!" 
— Well,  he  ought  to  be  qualified  to  tell  it,  if  anybody 
can. 


Christmas  Eve  in  Eden 

TT/~HEN  ADAM  roamed  in  Eden's  dells 
"'       Six  thousand  years  ago, 
They  didn't  have  no  Christmas  bells 
A'ringing  through  the  snow. 

They  didn't  have  no  Christmas  Eve, 

Tho'  Eve  was  there  you  know. 
No  Christmas  gifts  did  they  receive 

Back  there,  so  long  ago. 

When  Eve  would  want  a  new  fig  dress 

When  Adam  went  to  town, 
He  couldn't  say,  "Oh,  Eve,  just  rest 

Till  Christmas  comes  around." 

To  Cain  there  came  no  dreams  of  joys. 

When  he  was  just  a  kid. 
No  Santa  Claus  with  all  his  toys 

His  mind  of  gall  would  rid. 

And  when  the  Great  Judge  draws  his  card. 

This  prayer  may  Angels  pray. 
"Dear  Lord,  don't  judge  a  man  too  hard 

Who  had  no  Christmas  day." 

—A.  B.  G. 
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JVhat  Shall  I  Bring  the  Boys  and  Girls 


By  Santa  Claus 


I  "Will  Bring — 


' '  Sleepy ' '  Paine  a  nice  new  set  of  English  II  books. 

Leaky  Peguese  a  diploma. 

And  one  for  "Doc,"  too.  Looks  like  his  only  chance. 

Mr.  Breedlove,  and  all  his  jolly  librarians  each  a 
megaphone. 

The  students  a  victrola  for  the  library. 

"Sailor"  Jim  Sloan  a  pair  of  pants,  thirty-six 
inches  wide  at  the  bottoms. 

Slippery  Jim  Oliver  some  Olive  Oil. 

The  members  of  the  freshman,  sophomore  and 
junior  classes  all  walking  canes.  Then  the  seniors 
won't  be  the  only  fools  on  the  campus. 

The  A.  D.  Pi's  a  set  of  rushing  rules. 

The  K.  D.'s  a  set  of  rushing  rules. 

The  Z.  T.  A.  's  a  set  of  rushing  rules. 

Furman  Bridgers  a  set  of  rules  of  etiquette. 

Scab  a  Finchley  overcoat. 

The  Campus  Dawg  a  muzzle. 

Songbird  Babbington  a  Maxim  silencer. 

Lucy  Glasson  a  new  Mink  furpiece. 

The  Dramatic  Club  a  copy  of  the  book  by  the  Caro- 
lina Playf akers  on  ' '  How  to  Act — At  All  Times. ' ' 


The  sophomore  class  a  cut-glass  paddle  for  orna- 
mental purposes. — It's  a  cinch  they  won't  get  a 
chance  to  use  it. 

Tom  Parker  a  hat. 

A  bottle  of  "Lasheeu"  for  John  Stamey's  new 
mustache. 

A  new  post  office  for  Trinity. 

Shorty  Love,  librarian,  a  new  dictionary  of  words 
and  phrases. 

Dean  Wannamaker  a  stop-watch  for  use  in  chapel. 

A  package  of  seed  for  The  Sower. 

A  lid  for  Eve  English's  "wildcat." 

A  pair  of  garters  for  Bunn. 

Some  water  for  the  pool,  that  freshmen  may  occa- 
sionally bathe. 

Tubby  Boyd  a  new  pipe. 

A  pair  of  "Pointex"  for  Marie  (52  in.). 

A  GiUette  (with  2,000  blades)  for  Dr.  Baum. 

Jim  Cannon  a  Smith  Motor  Wheel  attachment  for 
his  baby  carriage. 

A  butler's  livery  for  the  Sigma  Chi's  bell-hop. 

A  gross  of  ten-ounce  bottles  of  "Bed-bug  Exter- 
minator" for  the  Inn. 

A  new  whistle  for  "Boss"  Hill. 
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The  Shack  Lord 


(One  Act  Play) 


Characters  : 

Sam  Newark,  Jacob's  Ladder,  Dim  Secret,  Mandy 
and  Sophie  (maids). 

Scene— The  Shack.     Time— 7:45  P.  M. 

Door  opens.  Young  lady  in  the  room  to  the  right 
and  old  one  to  the  left.  Two  black  figures  are  seated 
to  the  left  in  the  corridor. 

Scene  One 
Enter  Newark  and  Ladder 

Newark:  How  now  my  Jacobs,  there's  no  one  yet 
heard  of  our  coming  ? 

Ladder  :  0  uncouth  Newark,  no  one  seems  to  await 
our  coming  save  these  two  dark  maidens  who  sit  with 
paper  in  hand  waiting  to  date  up  the  girls  with  us. 

Newark  (to  maid)  :  Mandy,  inform  the  girls  of 
our  presence. 

Ladder  :  Accompany  her  dark  Sophie,  to  with- 
hold the  rush  of  the  delighted  maidens. 

Scene  Two 

Reception  room.    Newark  seated  on  one  side,  Ladder 
on  the  other.     Enter  Mandy. 

Mandy  :  Ah !  ha !  dear  Sam,  there  seems  as  if  some 
Shiek  is  in  our  midst.  The  girls  prefer  to  stay  up, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  The  Lord  Most  High  who 
makes  his  appearance  ere  the  clock  strikes  eight. 
(Newark  and  Ladder  gaze  upon  each  other  dazed, 
while  Sophie  and  Mandy  resume  their  former  position. 
All  is  quiet — the  two  regulars  somewhat  outdone  over 
the  outcome  of  their  visit). 

Scene  Three 
Same  as  Scene  One 

Bell  rings  thrice — in  steps  a  spectacled  youth  some- 
what slue-footed  but  possessing  the  dignity  of  an  all- 
powerful  editor  and  ruler.  Hangs  coat  and  cane  on 
Mandy 's  arm  and  moves  toward  the  Salon  which  he 
finds  locked. 

Secret:  Curses!  Such  a  one  as  I  should  receive  a 
more  cordial  welcome,  being  as  I  am  editor  of  the 
college  weekly. 


(Out  walks  two  old  women,  one  brunette  by  choice, 
the  other  blonde  by  force — one  from  the  left  end  of 
the  hall,  the  other  from  the  right — speaking  simul- 
taneously : 

Curses  be  upon  us  from  the  renowned  Phew.  Ye 
Okie  Editor  has  now  entered  and  lo,  has  been  treated 
as  an  ordinary  man. 

Blonde  :  Arise  Sophie  and  make  known  to  the 
girls  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  High  Ruler. 

. Scene  Four 
Reception  Room 

Sophie  goes  up  and  announces  that  His  Excellency 
has  arrived,  while  Secret  calmly  seats  himself  upon 
his  dignity  which  still  leaves  room  for  himself  and 
another.  Cow-eds  are  seen  rushing  out  on  every 
side. 

In  Chorus:  Forsooth,  we  are  not  disappointed. 
He  is  deign  to  come  amongst  us. 

First  Cow-ed  :    My  kingdom  for  a  glance. 

Second  Cow-ed  :    0  that  he  would  glance  this  way. 

Third  Cow-ed  :  They  are  also  served  who  only 
stand  and  wait. 

Fourth  Cow-ed  :  That  I  should  but  see  him  is 
enough. 

Fifth  Cow-ed :  Secret  is  for  us;  who  could  be 
against  us ! 

Secret  (arising  from  his  dignity  which  rises  with 
him  and  increasing  in  favor  with  himself  and  the 
girls) :  In  vain  you  have  not  waited,  0  Maidens. 
Yours  is  a  happy  lot. 

A  mad  scramble  ensues  but  they  heed  not,  for  to 
the  victor  goes  the  spoils. 

First  Cow-ed  :    He  smiled  at  me. 

Second  Cow-ed  :  He  did  not,  it  was  at  me.  (Much 
flying  of  hair;  whereupon  the  curling  irons  became 
hot  and  there  was  scorching  and  singeing). 

Borne  aloft,  seated  complacently  on  a  pair  of  sharp 
shoulders,  Secret's  dignity  almost  forsakes  him  but 
he  composes  himself,  for  such  a  tribute  is  nothing 
more  than  fitting. 

Secret:  The  land  of  hear's  desire.  (He  is  then 
carried  off  into  the  wilds  and  jungles  of  Southgate, 
followed  by  Mandy  and  Sophie,  who  pick  up  those 
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who  are  trodden  under  foot  but  who  feel  as  if  the 
sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.) 

Secret  :  This  day  my  joy  is  complete.  My  cup 
runneth  over.  Surely  Cow-eds  and  other  hosts  of 
admirers  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and 
I  shall  live  in  reckless  abandon  forever. 

(Quiet  and  darkness  now  reigns  supreme  within 
Bouthgate's  bounds.  The  Cow-eds  have  fought  the 
fight  and  victory  is  theirs.) 

(Exeunt  Newark  and  Ladder.) 

Rotten  Somewhere 

Talking  of  Christmas  and  spirits,  a  member  of  the 
Archive  staff  tells  this  story  on  Deuteronomy  John- 
son, the  rustic  lad  from  Burgaw  who  has  won  fame  at 
Trinkity  with  his  guitar  and  racket. 

Deuteronomy  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  the 
Archive  staff-member,  and  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  social.  As  the  hours  passed,  the  hostess,  thinking 
to  make  the  party  a  little  more  spicy,  stirred  up  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  added  a  drop  or  two  of  wine. 
Deuteronomy's  friend  knew  well  enough  that  it  was 
strictly  against  the  scruples  of  the  "Burgawite"  to 
touch  anything  stronger  than  lemon  soda,  but  before 
he  could  tell  him  the  ingredients  of  the  punch, 
"Dent"  had  taken  a  third  cup.  Nothing  was  said, 
however,  until  Deuteronomy  and  his  friend  had  gone 
to  bed. 

Half  asleep  the  host  said,  "  'Deut.'  how  did  you 
like  the  punch?" 

"Pretty  good,"  he  replied,  "but  you  know,  I 
believe  there  was  a  rotten  orange  in  it." 

Merry  Xmas 

Jolly  is  a  good  word.  It  brings  remembrances  of 
the  old  poem,  "The  Night  Before  Christmas,"  and 
of  good  old  St.  Nick  whose  "round  little  belly  shook 
when  he  walked  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  word  "Xmas." 
It  is  not  sacreligeous  as  many  would  have  one  believe. 
Xmas  is  a  good  word. 

But!! 

If  anyone  says.  "Jolly  Xmas"  instead  of  "Merry 
Christmas"  crown  him  once  on  general  principles! 

—A.  B.  G. 

Barney :    Do  you  know  any  deaf  and  dumb  people  ? 
Google:     No,  but  I  know  a  girl  that  would  be  if 
she  wasn't  deaf. 


Lady  Bess 
(A  yarn  that  was  told  at  the  dog-show) 
A  beauty,  sir? — yes,  you  have  said  it! 
And  as  handsome  a  worker  as  bencher — 
Pure  strain  of  blue-blooded  Lewellyn, 
With  the  registry  papers  to  prove  it. 

A  finer  was  never  shot  over. 
A  dashing  and  dauntless  bird-finder, — 
So  clever  and  flashy  and  speedy, 
Yet  a  careful  and  gentle  retriever. 

A  gun-dog  of  the  first  water, 
And  a  hunter  in  any  old  weather; 
Wide-ranging  and  speedy  as  lightning, 
And  staunch  on  the  point  as  a  statue ! 

Last  Fall  I  was  out  with  "Doc"  Rankin 
(A  man  who  is  fair  with  a  twenty) 
The  weather  was  chilly  and  nasty, 
Ere  night  it  was  snowing  and  sleeting. 

Toward  evening  I  missed  Lady  Bessie. 
I  whistled  the  setter — but  vainly ; 
The  doctor,  sir,  he  too  was  missing. 
And  night  coming,  sir,  and  snow  falling. 

I  searched,  but  at  last  sought  the  farm-house, 
For  shelter  and  cheer  from  the  weather; 
Next  morning  I  went  out  on  horse-back 
Through  the  snow-fall  to  look  for  my  setter. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  I  found  her 
Half-covered  with  snow — yet  still  pointing, 
Half-frozen,  half-dead  from  the  weather, 
With  the  covey  still  roosting  before  her! 

I  carried  her  home  in  a  blanket, 

And  warmed  her  and  dosed  her  with  brandy: 

Inside  of  a  month  she  was  romping 

And  happy  and  healthy  as  ever. 

The  doctor,  sir.' — ah!  yes  they  found  him, 
He  was  frozen  to  death  in  a  gulley, 
Near-buried  in  snow  in  a  thicket, 
And  not  half  a  mile  from  the  farm-house! 

You  see,  he'd  no  "bump  of  location," 
You  could  never  have  made  him  a  woodsman : 
He'd  get  lost,  when  alone,  in  a  wood-lot. 
And  walk  in  a  circle  forever. 

But  Lady  Bess. — ah!  she  is  clever, 

Ibr  ] ligree's  Long  as  a  dachshund; 

Ha!  you  needn't  to  make  me  an  offer, 
For  money  won't  buy  Lady  Bessie. 


-Jock  McC. 
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The 

Qampus 
T)awg 


Scab  says  he  wonders  just  how  old  Ye  Olde  Editor 
of  the  Chronic-ill  Campus  Chatter  column  is.  We've 
seen  a  lot  of  seniors  with  canes,  and  a  few  with  ab- 
breviated mustaches,  but  no  beards,  yet. 


The  Campus  Canine  hasn't  heard  any  of  the  fel- 
lows who  live  in  Alspaugh  kicking  about  the  high 
rent  there,  but  he  has  heard  them  raising  cain  about 
the  hot  water  they  don't  get,  the  cold  water  that 
doesn't  run  but  about  half  the  time,  and  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  the  water — hot,  cold,  or  lukewarm — 
which  has  so  much  sediment  in  it  that  one  has  to  take 
a  shower,  after  taking  a  bath,  to  get  clean.  It  is  so 
doggone  funny  to  see  a  bird  who  has  a  date  and  is 
already  late,  soap  up  and  then  find  the  water  isn't 
running.  But  such  a  situation  is  conducive  of  an 
increased  vocabulary,  and  it  is  then  that  a  student  is 
thankful  that  he  took  French  or  German,  so  that  he 
can  have  a  little  range  in  which  to  express  his  feelings. 


Who  was  it,  up  at  the  Trinity-Davidson  game  who 
said,  when'  it  started  to  rain:  "Well,  I'll  be 
damped ! "  ? 

When  the  seniors  graduate  next  year,  many  a  father 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  glad  he  is  through  working  his 
son's  way  through  college. 


It  seems  the  editor  had  a  mighty  hard  time  getting 
out  his  magazine  this  month  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  contributing  editors  was  campused. 

Ton  my  word !  There 's  nothing  like  being  cam- 
pused, is  there  V.  6.  ? 


Another  thing  we've  noticed,  too.  There's  some 
lights  in  the  library.  Gad!  didn't  that  editorial 
bring  quick  results?  We'll  say  it  bore  fruit, — that 
is,  bulbs. 


Bundled 

"I  saw  Jack  had  something  in  the  paper  yester- 
day. ' ' 

"I  never  noticed  it.    What  was  it?" 
"A  pair  of  pants  for  the  tailor." 

— Sour  Owl. 


"Whatcha  runnin'  for,  Bill?    In  a  hurry?" 
"No,  just  trying  to  get  there  before  I  get  tired." 
— Cougar's  Paw. 
^. 

Bolshi:     "Wanna  go  on  a  sleighing  party?" 
Viki :    ' '  Who  are  you  going  to  slay  ? ' ' 

— Medley. 


A  Fool  Question 
By  "Hambone" 

As  I  wuz  passin'  de  county  jail 
Las'  Chris 'mus  when  Ah  wuz  in  town, 

\'y  uh  sudden  Ah  heered  sombuddy  hail, 
An'  Ah  stopped  mah  mule  an'  looked  aroun' 

A-settin'  dar  behin'  de  bars, 

As  fat  an'  sassy  as  yo'  pleas', 
Wuz  dat  air  no-count  nigger,  Marz, 

Shiny  black,  an'  slick  as  greas'. 

"Whut  time  am  it?"  he  axed  me  slow, 

— Ole  Marz  is  in  fo'  nigh  uh  y'ur — 

Ah  say :  ' '  How  come  yo '  craves  t '  know  ? 

Yo '  sho '  ain '  gwine  no-whur  ! ' ' 
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It's  the  best  cigarette 
I  ever  smoked — 
bar  none!" 


Taste  is  a  matter  oi 
tobacco  quaMV 

Aatthe  tobacco^  ^  (and 
^"^te  "astern  any 
hence  of  bene  .  e 

Chester^ 


hesterfield 

CIGARETTES 
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FOUNDED     I  838 
CHARTERED  IN   1859 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  College  of  liberal  arts  with  an  established  na- 
tional reputation  for  high  standards,  noble  traditions, 
and  progressive  policies.  Its  large  endowment  fund 
makes  possible  its  first-class  equipment  and  large 
faculty  of  well  trained  and  carefully  chosen  teachers. 
Student  fees  low.  Comfortable,  inexpensive  rooms  in 
carefully  supervised  hygienic  dormitories. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  bachelor's 
degree.  Graduate  courses  in  all  departments.  Schools 
of  Engineering,  Education,  and  Law. 


For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet,   address 
R.   L.   FLOWERS,  Secretary  to   the    Corporation 
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We- 


PARIS  THEATRE 

Durham  s  Leading  Theatre — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


li 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.   FOX,   INC. 


Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 

NOTE: 


-Trinity  College  Students,  We  Want  You  to  Peel  at  Home  in  Our  Theatre,  We 
Really  Appreciate  Your  Patronage,  Leave  Your  Name  at  Box  Office,  We  Would 
Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co 


DIAMONDS 


J 


e  w  e  1  e  r  s 


Welcome,   College  Students! 

T/ffE  are  glad  to  have  you  back  u>ith  us,   and  it  is  our  wish 
'  '     that   this   term   be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institutions  you  are  identified  with.      Come  to  see   us 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


WATCHES 


SILVERWARE 


"Gift       Headquarters" 


: 


nininUl 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


GAS 

AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS   APPLIANCES 

"If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can   do   it   better  with    GAS" 


See  Our 

Tuxedos 

Before 
Buying 

$45 


Clothes   Tailored   at   Fashion 
Park 


Markham-Rogers  Co. 


STYLISH 
MILLINERY 

Style — That  women  long  for. 

Style — That  women  pay  for 

Style — That  women  simply  can 't  resist ! 

Style  is  what  you  get  here.  Our  prices 
show  a  consideration  for  your  purse  that  will 
please  you. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
showing. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Piper 

312  West  Main  Street 


WHAT'S  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  a  boy  falls  in  love,  that 's  his  business. 

If  a  girl  falls  in  love,  that's  her  business. 

If  they  get  married,  that's  the  preacher's  business. 

If  they  go  to   housekeeping,   that's  OUR  BUSINESS! 

Come  to  see  us  for  your  FURNITURE  NEEDS. 

Elliott  Furniture  Co. 

Better  American  Some  Furnishers 
Main  St.  West  of  Five  Points  Durham,  N.  C. 


Your 

Archive 

Bill 

is 

due    this 

month — Please    co- 

operate 

with 

ns 

by  paying 

promptly. 
W.  J.  BULLOCK, 

Mgr. 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205%  Main  St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


R.  Blacknall 
&  Son 

Druggists 


Geer  Building 

Opposite  Post  Office 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Kinton's 

107  South  Mangum  Street 
Citizens  National  Bank  Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewelry  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  he  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDougle 


WE  ARE  READY 


To    help    you  solve    that    Christmas    Gift 

Problem.     iOur  displays    are    complete   for 

young   and   old.  You   will   find   a    welcome 
that  is  genuine. 


Fountain  Pens 
Leather  Goods 
Sporting  Goods 
Brass  Novelties 
Photo  Albums 
Toilet  Sets 
Wood  Novelties 


Eversharp  Pencils 

Calendars 

Kodaks  &  Supplies 

Memory  Books 

Manicure  Sets 

Stationery 

Pottery 


Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order 

Personal  Greeting  Cards 
Engraved  Stationery  &  Cards 
Christmas  Package  Dressings 

Durham  Book  &  Stationery 
Company 

112  W.  Main  Street 
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The  Wandering  Jeto 

(Continued  from  Page   124) 

throws  its  love-gleams  iu  our  secret  souls.  Childhood 
brings  us  glimpses  of  fairy  land,  and  we  in  play  live 
lives  of  preparation  for  the  real  struggles.  Youth 
furnishes  us  with  noble  aspirations,  sanguine  hopes, 
brilliant  dreams  and  love.  Manhood  allows  us  to 
delve  in  the  deeper  realms  of  life,  brings  us  the  hap- 
piness of  the  home,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
acquit  ourselves  like  men.  Old  age  brings  us  the 
softening  influence  of  dreams  that  come  in  the  slumber 
prior  to  the  journey — and  then  come  night.  All 
phases  of  human  activity  have  been  alloted  to  us. 
All  sorrows  and  joys  have  been  ours.  A  thousand 
added  years  would  merely  be  a  repetition  in  kind  of 
the  experiences  which  we  have  undergone,  and  man 
would  be  miserable.  When  he  has  drunk  life  to  the 
lees,  it  is  best  that  he  should  say  ' '  Good-night. ' ' 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Cartaphilus.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred winters  had  passed,  and  he  still  was  alive. 
Friends  that  he  had  known  and  loved  were  but  voices 
of  the  past.  His  nation  had  gone  out  into  ignominious 
defeat  and  was  almost  annihilated.  The  God  of  his 
Fathers  was  no  longer  respected.  Earthly  hopes  had 
vanished.  The  few  Christian  friends  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  were  now  creatures  of  the  earth.  They 
were  looking  to  a  time  when  they  should  be  liberated 
from  the  fetters  of  flesh  and  allowed  to  go  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  The  belief  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  had  changed,  and  now  the  desire  was  to  depart 
and  be  with  Him.  The  shoemaker,  too,  wished  to  go 
and  be  with  Him,  but  however  he  might  wish  to  go  to 
the  paradise  of  God,  he  was  denied.  His  life  was  the 
life  here.  No  attempt  of  his  could  change  it.  And 
so  he  wandered  through  the  ages.  He  walked  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  where  death  spread  its  net 
about  the  myriads,  but  no  meshes  could  entangle  him. 
He  passed  through  all  phases  of  danger  but  remained 
imscathed.  He  undertook  long  pilgrimages.  The 
desert  storm  swept  down  upon  him  in  all  its  fury 
burying  others  beneath  its  scorching  blast,  but  no 
death  came  to  him.  Hills  of  sand  piled  along  his 
way  entombing  the  caravan.  The  wild  bore  no  fruit, 
and  hunger  came,  but  death  had  forsaken  famine. 
He  sought  the  plague  infested  districts  where  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  perished  unaided  and  alone. 
Reeking  ghastly  forms  of  decaying  bodies  met  at  his 
every  glance.  Death  stalked  abroad  in  the  land  and 
scattered  its  poisonous  fumes  and  took  its  human  toll, 


but  he  walked  on  like  an  angel  of  mercy  finding 
relief.  At  times  a  pitiful  little  baby  tugging  at  a  dead 
mother's  breast  would  touch  his  heart,  and  he  would 
stoop  to  help  it  only  to  be  stricken  with  remorse  for 
failing  to  let  the  Master  bless  his  long-lost  babe.  An 
occasional  dominie  would  bring  the  crucifix  to  shrive 
the  dying  and  would  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  already 
burning  hell  within  his  breast.  Finally  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  standing  at  the  brink  of  an 
awful  chasm  he  hurls  himself  into  its  depths  only  to 
find  that  the  angels  of  mercy  have  turned  the  instru- 
ments of  fate,  and  death  is  again  denied  him. 

Thus  the  years  come  and  go.  And  one  day  as  Car- 
taphilus is  pondering  over  his  sad  and  curious  fate 
the  great  thought  came  home  to  him  that  all  the  ser- 
vice he  had  done  has  been  selfish  service.  He  has 
merely  tried  to  forget  his  own  pain.  And  with  a 
heart  full  of  shame  and  regret  he  takes  up  the  bur- 
dens of  life  no  longer  fretting  because  of  his  fate  but 
willing  to  endure  that  he  may  be  of  service.  And  in 
the  discovery  of  his  better  self  he  finds  a  new  joy. 
Each  season  now  as  the  birth  of  Christ  comes,  he 
goes  about  giving  wonderful  gifts  as  tokens  of  Christ- 
mas cheer  and  expressions  of  good  will.  In  some 
countries  he  is  known  as  Santa  Claus,  in  some  they 
call  him  Kris  Kringle,  while  in  others  he  is  known  as 
St.  Nicholas.  And  as  each  holiday  season  returns, 
he  makes  glad  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  are  re- 
minded of  the  great  gift  that  God  made  when  He 
sent  his  only  son.  And  with  his  coming  Cartaphilus 
brings  youth  again.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  burden  to 
him  to  live,  for  life  means  service.  He  thus  found 
Christ  in  the  walks  of  love.  And  each  year  as  the 
Christmas  bells  ring  old  men  are  blessed  with  the 
return  of  youth.  Hearts  of  all  ages  are  turned  to 
joy — notes  and  lives  are  made  happier.  And  thus 
Cartaphilus  found  the  rest  for  his  soul. 

So  runs  the  old  legend,  false  in  detail  but  true  in 
spirit.  It  is  the  story  of  those  souls  of  earth  who  try 
to  find  life  and  its  meaning  and  never  find  it  until 
they  forget  self.  The  mythologies  of  the  past  are  full 
of  the  legends  of  men  who  are  either  favored  or 
accursed  and  pass  the  limit  of  years  alloted  to  human- 
ity. Some  are  ever  renewing  their  strength  at  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth ;  others  having  displeased 
God  must  suffer  the  weight  of  His  displeasure  with-, 
out  the  repose  of  death.  Is  the  message  not  true  toll 
life  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  only  they  find  satisfaction 
who  work  for  the  pleasure  they  may  bring  to  others? 
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Want  a  Good  Smoke  ? 


Hav-a-Tampa 

CIGAR 

10c  and  up 

I.  L.  SEARS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Distributors 


c 

The  Seeman  Printery 

,  Inc. 

one  of  North  Carolina's 

oldest 

and 

largest     print 

i  n  g 

e  s 

t  a   b  1  i  s  h  m  e 

n  t  s 

PRINTING 

BINDING 

ENGRAVING 

Office  Furniture 

and  Supplies 

In 

cDurham    since 

1885 

"Nationally  known- 
justly  famous." 


We  Save  You 
the  middleman's  profit. 


SAVOY 


'Presenting  the 

Best    Photoplays 

Obtainable 


and 
at   Popular  Prices 

Program   Changes 

MONDAYS 

WEDNESDAYS 

and 

FRIDAYS 

i  ''ml  imious  11  to   11 
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Aye  is  it  not  a  true  picture  of  eternity?  Will  not 
thousands  of  souls  like  the  Wandering  Jew  wander 
over  the  pitfalls  and  snares,  over  burning  slag  and 
fiery  lake  without  being  able  to  taste  death?  Will 
not  the  time  go  slowly  by  and  the  frantic  soul  ever 
strive  for  destruction  and  ever  be  thwarted  by  the 
fate  that  bids  all  live?  And  will  not  eternity  be 
sweet  only  to  those  souls  that  come  to  the  true  vision 
of  life  and  serve  others?  Let  us  take  this  as  our 
Christmas  lesson  that  we  shall  serve  and  by  thus  serv- 
ing help  to  fill  the  ideal  of  Him  whose  day  we 
commemorate. 

God  Rest  You,  Merry 
Gentlemen 

(This  carol  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Christmas 
carol,  and  it  is  almost  universally  known.  As  one 
would  expect  of  a  carol  which  is  so  often  printed  and 
sung  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  many  variations  in  the  different  copies  of  the 
piece,  but  the  version  here  seems  to  be  the  most  genu- 
ine, for  it  is  the  one  most  generally  received.) 

/">  OD  REST  yon,  merry  gentlemen, 
^-7      Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ,  our  Saviour 
Was  bom  on  Christmas  day; 
To  save  us  all  from  Satan's  power. 
When  we  were  gone  astray. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

In  Bethlehem,  in  Jewry 

This  blessed  babe  was  born. 
And  laid  within  a  manger 

Upon  this  blessed  morn; 
The  which  His  mother  Mary 

Did  nothing  take  in  scorn. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

From  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 

A  blessed  Angel  came, 
And  unto  certain  shepherds, 

Brought  tidings  of  the  same; 
That  there  was  bom  in  Bethlehem 

The  Son  of  God  by  name. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 


"Fear  not,"  then  said  the  Angel, 

"Let  nothing  you  affright, 
"For  three  is  bom  in  Bethlehem 

"Of  a  pure  Virgin  bright, 
"One  able  to  advance  you, 

"And  throw  down  Satan  quite." 
0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

The  shepherds,  at  those  tidings, 

Rejoiced  much  in  mind, 
And  left  their  flocks  a-feeding 

In  tempest,  storm,  and  wind, 
And  straightway  went  to  Bethlehem 

The  Son  of  God  to  find. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

But  when  they  came  to  Bethlehem, 

Where  as  this  infant  lay, 
They  found  Him  in  a  manger, 

Where  oxen  feed  on  hay, 
His  mother  Mary  kneeling  down, 

Unto  the  Lord  did  pray. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

With  sudden  joy   and  gladness 
The  shepherds  were  beguiled, 

To  see  a  Babe  of  Israel, 
Before  His  mother  mild. 

0  then  with  joy  and  cheerfulness 
Rejoice,  each  mother's  child. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises 

All  you  within  this  place. 
And  with  true  love  and  brotherhood 

Each  other   now   embrace, 
This  holy  tide  of  Christmas 

All  others  doth  deface. 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

God  bless  the  ruler  of  this  house 
And  send  him  long  to  reign, 

And   many  a   merry  Christmas 
May  he  live  to  see  again 

Among  his  friend  and  kindred 
That  live   both  far  and  near; 

And  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year. 
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Speaking  of  comfort,  consider  a 
collar  that  refuses  to  roll,  that 
don't  gap  and  is  made  to  fit.  That's 
the    I  lanes    Tailored    Collarette. 


You  can  never  be  "underwear- 
bound"  with  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders.  They  fit  and  give  with 
every  movement  ,  because  they're 
made  with  a  service-doubling  lap 
seam. 


ere    is   a   closed   crotch   that  really 
lys   closed.      It   is   specially   stitch- 

and   cut  so   that   it   always   stays 

position. 


There's  a  lot  of  comfort  in  a  cuff 
that  fits  firmly,  that  is  made  better 
and  stronger,  that  won't  rip  from 
the  sleeve.  The  Hanes  Elastic  Cuff 
is   guaranteed   to   be   just    that   sort. 


What  looks  or  feels  worse  than 
underwear  that  bunches  at  the  shoe 
tops?  The  Hanes  Elastic  Ankle 
never  loses  its  shape  even  after  re- 
peated washings — it  always  clings 
close. 


HANES  GUARANTEE: 
We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolutely  —  |every 
thread,  stitch  and  button. 
We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  ir  any  seam  breaks. 


You'll  pat  yourself  on  the  back  when  you  first 
pull  Hanes  on.  When  you  feel  that  fleecy  cotton 
snuggle  up  to  your  skin,  that  generous  warmth  and 
that  perfect  tailored  fit  you'll  say  that  there  never 
was  an  underwear  bargain  that  could  compare  with 
Hanes. 

And  you'll  keep  on  congratulating  yourself  every 
time  Hanes  cames  back  from  the  tub.  Wash  after 
wash  has  no  effect  on  Hanes.  The  flat,  non-irritating 
seams  never  rip.  The  buttonholes  keep  their  shape. 
The  buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay. 

Read  the  five  points  about  them  that  have  made 
Hanes  famous. 


For  downright  value 
HANES  can't  be  touched 


Every  stitch,  every  seam,  every  thread  and  button 
of   a  Hanes   suit   is   absolutely   guaranteed. 

You'll  get  tlic  surprise  of  your  life  when  you  price 
Hanes.  Hen'  is  underwear  value  that  can't  be 
beaten. 

Go  to  your  dealer's.  Look  over  a  .suit  of  Haues. 
Buy  one  and  wear  it.  Right  there  is  where  you  will 
swear  off  expensive  underwear  and  swear  on  Hanes. 

You  can  get  shirts  and  drawers  as  well  as  union 
suits  in  light,  medium  and  heavy  weights.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
see  to  it  that  you  get  what  you  want. 


Hanes  comfort  and  wear  for  boys 

There  are  the  same  hard  wearing  quality,  the  same  comfort,  warmth  and  perfect 
fit  that  go  into  men's.  Two  weights — medium  and  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years 
(sizes  20  to  34).  2  to  4  year  sizes  with  drop  seat.  Made  also  in  knee-length  and 
short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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The  First  National  Bank 


OF  DURHAM 


Welcomes  the  return  to  this  community  of  the  fine,  upstanding  stu- 
dent body  of  Trinity  College,  and  hopes  that  the  coming  College  Year 
may  further  cement  the  relationship  between  the  two  institutions. 

Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  will  find 
us  well  qualified  by  our  long  experience  to  handle  their  accounts 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DURHAM 

Capital,  Surplus  and   Profits   $1,150,000 

Resources 6,500,000 
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Welcome 
to  Trinity 


n 


Start  the  season  off  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


DURHAM 
MEN'S  SHOP,  Inc. 

West  Main  St.        J.  IVON  BECK.  Mgr.         Durham.  N.  C 


College 

Football  Games 

are    covered    in    detail   in 

the 

sport  columns  of 

The 

Durham 

Morning  Herald 

To  know  ' '  what 's  what ' 

'  in 

sports,   have   The   Herald 

de- 

livered    to    your    door    every 

morning. 
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ARCHIVE 


Price  25  Cents 
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EVERY     LIN  E 


<>!'   endeavor    there    la    a    leader,    whose    product    is   out- 
standing   in    quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only   such    lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
faction. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  Shoes. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 

______________________ r 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  service 

SEE    US     AFTER    EACH     CLASS 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY  GOODS  —  READYr-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY" 


DEPENDABLE   MERCHANDISE 
AT   THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN   SPRUNT   HILL,   President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 

HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Roy  all  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 
in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  the  Faculty  Homes — Why  ? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Eat 
The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

0 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


JB& 


THE  STORE  aFB£TT£f!VAiIf£y^ 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


'All  Trinity  students  arc  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 


5sGsQGenGi^\5i3jn^^ 


-L'urham's  exclusive  Shoe 
Store  for  Trinity's  students, 
both  men  and  women,  and 
the  faculty. 

Walk-Over 

and  other  brands  of  Shoes. 

C  C  ^ragg  Co. 

106-108  W.  Main  Street 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

"Sudden 
Service" 

130  E.  Main  Street— Corner  Chur.-l, 
Durham,   North   Carolina  Telephone   104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students  and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 


Open  an  account  with  us 
today 


Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


Vhe 

Service  T)rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone  150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 
PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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The 

future 

of 

our  mag 

azine 

depends 

upon 

you; 

CO 

-operate 

with 

us 

by 

patro 

nizing 

our  advertisers. 

•H)»B« 

W. 

J. 

Bullock, 

Mgr. 

The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Your    Accounts    Upon    the    Fast    Record 
of  Serving   a  Large   Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.   Limlsey 


Flowers 


For  All  Occasions 


Hibbard,  Florist 


US   E.  Main  St. 
Representatives 


.1.  H.  Tyler 


R.  T.  Johnson 


We    Solicit   Your   Trade    ami    Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N.  C  Barber  Shop 

Across   the   Street    from    Five   Points   Drug   Store 


H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Let  I's  Heel   You  ami  Save  Your  Soles 
We   Are   Now  in   Our  New  Home 

325  Main  Street 

We   Make  Them   Just   Like   New 

Quirk    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All   Work  Guaranteed 
See  Doggie  Hatcher  Phone   1970 


McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescription   Druggist 

West    Durham,    X.   C. 

Telephone 

10S3 

We  Appreciate 

Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store 
In    Business   for    Your   Health   and    Pleasure 

Whitmans   Candies,   Eastman    Kodaks,    Waterman 
Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet   Your  Friends  at 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is     Always     Around 

Hot    Dogs   —  Cold   Drinks   —    Ice  Cream 
Cigars   —   Cigarettes  and    Camh 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 

lewelers 

W elcome,   College  Students  ! 

TJ/'£  are  glad  to  have  you  back  tDith  us,    and  it  is  out  wish 
*  *     that  this   term   he   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institution  you  are  identified  with.      Come   to   see   as 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 

DIAMONDS  WATCHES  SILVERWARE 

"Gift       Headquarters"  


iSzSjsQniYwtSTiiTihrilsi;!^ 


The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing                                                        \ 

Banks  of  Durham                                                                    I 

Tts  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere;  and  it  is 

steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage.                                                 \ 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support.                      j 

Ask         Our          Friends 

■:'    :-!'iiiiiiira 
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"Durham's   Best   Store" 
Always    in    the    Lead    with    the    Newest    Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  uSSg  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Baalte   and   Oyiix 
Silk   Hosiery 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

"All    Trinity    Students   Are    Invited   to    Our    Store" 
Hail    Orders    Promptly    Filled 


GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  wear  and  eat- — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  well 


livmmvmsgs&Busn^'':-:"  .  waggajaessi 


Lipman  &  Herman,  Inc. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  STARTS  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18th 


C  Every   piece    of   goods  in  our  stock  must  go  at  a  big  sacrifice  price  to   make 
room  for  our  spring  stock,  which  will  be  arriving  soon. 

<!_  Men,  we  are  discontinuing  our  Shoe  Department  so  we  are  selling  our  stock  of 

Shoes  and  Oxfords 

BELOW  COST 

Watch  our  Windows  for  Prices 
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OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the  Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 


34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


When  they  make  better  Shoes 

We  will  have  them 

PERRY-HORTON  CO. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

VICTROLAS 

and 

The  latest  Dance  and  songs  in 
Victor  Records  and  Sheet 
Music.    Also  standard  music. 

See  our  string  instruments 
before  you  purchase.     We  welcome  your  call. 

H.  A.  GASKINS 


117  E.  Main  St. 


Musical  Headquarters 


BE 

A U TIFUL ! 

If   Hair  Dressing,  Massaging,   Shampoo- 

ing, Manicuring,  along  with  the  Perma- 

nent Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 

then  we  can  do  it. 

THE   WARRENETTA  HAIR  SHOP 

343%  Main  St. 

Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will   Appreciate   Your   Business 

Opposite   Mam   Street   Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  &  McCullers 


''Dry   Clean   Where   Satisfaction   is  Guaranteed" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jarvis;   W.  F. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 


PHONE  578 


Opposite  Union  Station 


Durham.  N.  C 


THE  KRONHEIMER  CO. 

D    u    r    h    a    m  ,     N  .       C  . 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauliug    and    Moving 

of   All   Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Room  382,  Residence   741 

Durham,   N'.   C. 
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NEW  ORPHEUM 


■ 


Three 

Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday    and 

Holidays 


BOMB  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35  Cts. 
Night 
40  Cta. 
Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 


flyMMMSB^^^yTrznrrT!^ 


HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 

Private   Dining  Rooms 


Sorority.  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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stimulate  literary  interest  among  them.  Contribu- 
tions from  Trinity  students,  alumni,  and  faculty 
are  solicited.  It  is  urged  that  all  manuscript  be 
typewritten  and  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  not 
later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 
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Editorial 


Notice 


The  January  cumber  of  the  Archive  is  issued  by 
Chi  Delta  Phi.  a  literary  sorority  at  Trinity  College. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Exchange  Department  the 
entire  issue  was  in  charge  of  the  members  of  this 
sorority.  They  have  collected  the  manuscript,  read 
the  proof,  and  have  done  the  regular  work  of  the 
editors. — Editor. 

D  □  □ 
A  Chi  Delta  Phi  Issue 

Clll  DELTA  PHI  through  the  medium  of  this 
January  issue  of  the  Archive  extends  to  every 
reader  best  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year.  -lust  here 
Chi  Delta  Phi  wishes  also  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its 
former  president.  Miss  Bessie  Tesh,  who  on  account 
of  ill  health  is  unable  to  attend  college  this  year. 
Each  member  wishes  that  for  her  the  New  Year  will 
hold  every  thing  that  is  good. 

The  members  of  Chi  Delta  Phi  should  like  also  to 
attempt  to  give  the  students  of  Trinity  an  idea  of  its 
purposes  and  ideals — in  short,  its  reason  for  being. 
It  was  organized  as  a  honorary  sorority  for  those 
Women  who  have  done  creative  work  in  literature. 
Its  purposes  are  to  form  bodies  of  representative 
tinmen  who  shall  by  their  influence  and  their  literary 
interest  uphold  the  highest  ideals  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion :  to  provide  a  means  whereby  congenial  groups 
of  women  of  a  literary  inclination  may  meet  for  the 
purposes  of  informal  study  and  entertainment ;  to 
furnish  the  highest  reward  for  conscientious  effort  in 
furthering  the  best  interests  of  literature  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  by  election  to  membership  in  the  sorority. 
based  upon  such  meritorius  work. 

Although  this  is  our  first  attempt,  Chi  Delta  Phi  in 
i his  issue  of  the  Archive  has  striven  to  publish  a 
magazine  which  will  serve  in  a  small  way  as  a  mirror 
| for  our  ideals  and  purposes. 

Chapel 

jTF  WE  HAVE  outgrown  the  Siwash  stage  why  do 
we  have  to  be  told  that  chapel  services  are  profit- 
able to  every  student  .'     Why  do  we  not  find  out  for 


j  ourselves  by  attending  these  services  daily.'  Many  of 
us  regard  the  chapel  exercises  as  a  time  when  we 
must  "endure"  religion.  Rather  a  small  number  of 
students  regard  them  as  what  they  are.  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  touch  with  the  better  influence  in 
college  life.  The  multitudinous  worries  and  bothers 
of  every  day  school  life  should  be  put  away  for  a 
short  period  of  worship.  This  should  be  a  time  for 
introspection. 

We,  as  students  of  Trinity  College,  have  many 
privileges  which  other  students  do  not  have,  for  it  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  hear  men  of  the  calibre  of  Dr. 
S.  I).  Gordon,  Dr.  Asheley  Chappell.  and  others  who 
have  talked  at  chapel. 

Perhaps  you  are  only  indifferent,  and  activity  on 
your  part  would  bring  about  your  cooperation.  Then 
why  not  help  sing?  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
mars  a  religious  service  it  is  a  lack  of  whole-hearted 
singing.  If  you  have  had  no  voice  culture  and  think 
you  cannot  sing,  make  a  "joyful  noise." 

We  believe  that  chapel  services  are  going  to  be 
attended  by  the  entire  student  body  and  that  each 
student  is  going  to  do  his  part  toward  making  these 
services  contribute  to  the  better  life  of  the  school. 
But  we  want  Trinity  College  students  to  attend  them 
because  they  want  to,  not  from  any  feeling  of  duty. 
And  we  are  confident  that  any  feeling  of  duty  will  be 
lost  in  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  worship  and  of 
listening  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  bring  mes- 
sages to  us. 

nan 


Trinity  Spirit 


V\7"E  HEAR  MUCH  about  Trinity  Spirit.  One 
often  wonders  what  it  really  is.  Is  it  the  howl 
of  the  mob  at  the  pep  meeting?  Is  it  the  urge  of  the 
team  on  the  athletic  field  ?  Is  it  the  passion  for  liter- 
ary honors?  Is  it  the  determination  to  down  oppon- 
ents at  any  cost?  Is  it  the  will  to  exceed  in  or  to  pass 
one's  school  work  by  fair  or  by  foul  means?  Well 
may  one  wonder. 

Xo  thief  is  tolerated  among  Trinity  students.  That 
is  a  strong  statement;  the  reader  may  see  nothing  but. 
triteness  in  it.  Do  Trinity  students  allow  an  intel- 
lectual thief  to  undermine,  blast,  and  steal  the  very 
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heart  of  Trinity  College.'  Trinity  has  the  Honor 
System,  but  an  honor  system  cannot  be  honorable 
until  it  comes  to  mean  in  integral  part  of  the  personal 
life  of  every  student.  The  Honor  System  is  not  an 
intangible,  non-recognizable,  far  away  ideal.  It  is 
a  living  thing.  It  is  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  College — a  character  made  up  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  characters  of  all  the  individuals  connected  with 
the  College. 

Do  we  have  the  Trinity  Spirit.'  We  do  if  we  have 
that  patriotic  feeling  that  makes  us  cheer  our  teams, 
that  makes  us  swell  with  pride  at  our  literary  achieve- 
ments, and  that  makes  us  burn  with  anger  at  the 
crimes  of  an  intellectual  thief.  Does  the  character  of 
Trinity  students  add  an  unstained  and  straight-for- 
ward attribute  to  the  great  character  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege? Our  living  expressions  of  the  Great  Trinity 
Spirit  will  answer  this  question. 

□   □   □ 

First  Things  First 

"  *"P  HE  COLLEGE  student  of  today  is  in  too  many 

activities. ' '  This  is  what  a  member  of  our 
own  Trinity  Faculty  said  the  other  clay,  and  how 
thoroughly  we  agree  with  this  statement.  He  was 
only  re-uttering  a  statement  that  has  been  made  time 
after  time  by  those  who  are  in  intimate  touch  with 
school  life  and  yet  far  enough  removed  to  see  the 
deficiencies  of  college  life.  But  the  condition  grows 
worse  rather  than  improves. 

Admitting  that  the  colleges  of  the  country  are 
founded  on  the  basic  principle  that  study  is  the  all 
important  feature  of  college  life,  we  sometimes  won- 
der how  the  college  can  accomplish  its  fundamental 
purpose.  Its  students  are  so  wrapped  up  in  outside 
activities  that  college  becomes,  often,  merely  a  means 
to  an  end — the  road  by  which  the  outside  activity  can 
be  carried  on. 

By  the  lure  of  outside  activities  collegiate  work 
becomes  second  place,  and  the  social  life,  the  extra- 
curriculum  activities  assume  first  rank  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student. 

There  are  students  at  Trinity  so  engrossed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  outside  work  that  they  have  no  time  for 
other  duties.  No  student  can  handle  two  important 
college  jobs  and  do  justice  to  both.     Neither  has  any 


student  a  right  to  hold  two  important  jobs  on  the  col- 
lege campus,  and  yet  this  situation  exists  to  an  un- 
thought  of  extent.     As  a  result,  the  equally  fit,  but1. 
less   fortunate   are   forced   from   the   opportunity   to 
serve  their  college. 

Of  course  there  is  the  argument  that  a  student  in 
college  should  erect  a  broad  foundation  upon  which 
he  may  build  along  some  specialized  line  when  he 
takes  up  graduate  work,  and  it  is  a  good  argument. 
But  all  of  us  are  not  going  to  take  up  graduate  work. 
In  fact  very  few  of  us  are.  And  a  "Jack-of -all- 
trades"  does  not  have  a  very  easy  time  out  in  the 
world. 

The  average  student  is  apt  to  lack  mental  perspec- 
tive. He  is  apt  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  primary 
object  of  a  student  should  be  high  class  standing.  He 
should  learn  to  distribute  rightly  his  energies.  For 
this,  his  conscience  is  not  enough.  He  must  have  an 
appreciation  of  relative  values.  •  He  must  be  able  to 
put  first  things  first,  and  not  try  to  distribute  his 
energies  too  widely. 

nan 

"The  Naked  Truth" 

E^ACT  AND  GOSSIP  are  two  enemies;  by  all  stand- 
ards of  right  thinking  Fact  should  be  the  stronger. 
Yet  in  a  college  community,  Gossip  dominates  to  such 
an  extent  that  Fact  often  is  so  overcome  and  bespat- 
tered that  it  almost  becomes  unrecognizable. 

It  is  strange,  too,  how  Gossip  disguisses  itself.  It 
often  deceives  the  wisest.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  Fairy- 
like Form — the  contortion  of  idle  brains — often  it 
takes  the  enviable  Form  of  a  Devout  Reformer,  and 
still  more  often  it  parades  itself  as  a  rare,  artistic 
Form — self-styled  The  Naked  Truth. 

This  year  the  women  of  Trinity  have  discovered  the 
reign  of  Gossip  in  all  its  guises.  It  is  deplorable  that 
certain  supposed  representatives  of  the  community 
opinion  of  Trinity  cannot  distinguish  the  simple  Truth 
from  the  wicked  imagination  of  busy  Gossip.  Supreme 
in  their  knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  Fact,  Trinity 
women  have  not  been  lured  by  the  beauty  of  Gos- 
sip— not  even  by  the  exquisite  Form  of  Naked  Truth. 
They  merely  ask  that  the  admirers  of  Gossip  at  least 
recognize  the  existence  of  Fact  before  they  broadcast 
the  choice  witticisms  of  the  imps  of  Gossip. 
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The  History  of  Qhi  "Delta  Thi 


Esther  Evans 


T 


IE  CHI  DELTA  Phi  Sorority,  which  was 
founded  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  national  literary  organization 

for  women  similar  to  that  of  the  men's  fraternity, 
Sigma  Qpsilon.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  older  club 
at  the  university,  the  "Ceilidh,"  the  name  and  pur- 
poses, in  fact,  having  been  ehanged.  This  club  was 
organized  in  1913,  the  change  in  form  taking  place  in 
1919.  The  honorary  features,  however,  were  retained 
and  strengthened,  and  the  movement  became  nation- 
alized. There  are  now  seven  chapters  of  the  sorority. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chi  Delta  Phi  is  the  only 
organization  of  its  type  in  existence. 

Zeta  Chapter  of  Chi  Delta  Phi  was  installed  at 
Trinity  College,  on  May  18,  1922,  the  charter  having 
been  granted  to  the  Danyeh  Club,  a  literary  club 
which  had  been  formed  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
interest  in  original  literary  work  among  the  women 
students.  Flora  Meredith  with  the  assistance  of 
Sophia  Ryman  was  instrumental  in  the  organization 


of  this  club.  Tlie  other  charter  members  included 
Blanche  Barringer,  Helen  Cantrell,  Rosamond  ('lark. 
Lota  Leigh  Draughan,  Ilerminia  llaynes.  Aura  Hoi 
ton,  Nancy  Maxwell,  Elizabeth  Walker,  and  Elodia 
Yancey.  Miss  Fronde  Kennedy,  dean  of  women,  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorarj'  member.  During 
the  fall  of  1922  invitations  to  membership  were  ex- 
tended to  Nora  Chaffin.  Margaret  Frank,  and  Esther 
Evans ;  in  the  spring  of  1923,  Elva  Christenbury. 
Ethel  Merritt,  and  Bessie  Tesh  were  invited  to  join 
the  sorority.  Frances  Ledbetter  and  Nancy  Kirkman 
were  asked  to  become  members  in  November,  1923. 
These  girls  form  the  total  active  membership  of  Zeta 
( lhapter. 

Members  of  Chi  Delta  Phi:  Frances  Ledbetter. 
Nancy  Kirkman,  Esther  Evans.  Elva  Christenbury. 
Nora  Chaffin,  Margaret  Frank.  Ethel  Merritt. 

Alumni  contributors  to  this  number :  Mrs.  Zebulon 
Vance.  Miss  Aura  Holton.  Mrs.  Nancy  Maxwell 
Green. 


My  Sanctuary 


Elva  Christenbury 


THE  SCENE  of  the  campus,  embellished  with  its 
garment  of  tinted  foliage ;  the  autumned  air 
with  its  erispness  and  elixir;  the  quietness  of 
the  twilight  hour — all  these  may  add  an  element  of 
beauty  to  my  reverie,  but  they  serve  only  as  outside, 
material  things. 

If  you  could  but  step  inside — not  inside  my  room, 
but  inside  my  little  sanctuary,  you  would  soon  realize 
that  what  enhances  my  aspirations  and  ideals  is  nol  a 
matter  of  surroundings,  nor  of  atmospheric  conditions 
or  time  of  day,  but  of  the  sanctuary  itself. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  stood  there — this  sanctuary 
of  mine,  so  magnificent,  so  full  of  grandeur.  Fre- 
quently I  enter  it  but  sometimes  I  fail  to  enter  often 
enough.  When  this  happens  I  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
best  that  I  know.  I  am  repentent,  but  a  blurred  vis- 
ion comes  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  upon 
entering  again,  a  hazy  mist  surrounds  me  and  I  see 
only  dimly  the  former  beauty  of  my  sanctuary.    With 


frequent  visits  the  veil  is  lifted  and  I  again  enter 
with  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a  renewal  of  spirit. 

A  magnificent  edifice  is  my  sanctuary,  and  the  in- 
terior is  elaborately  furnished.  Above  it  is  a  canopy 
of  blue  holding  steadfast  every  truth  of  my  life's 
experience.  Surrounded  by  this  canopy  is  an  object 
which  shines  as  does  a  star  in  the  heavens  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  This  object  is  a  star  whose  chief  consti- 
tuent is  Hope.  However  dark  the  night  of  the  actual 
world,  I  enter  and  find  light  in  abundance  shining 
from  this  Hope  star  in  the  canopy  of  my  sanctuary. 

The  floor  is  inlaid  with  tiles  of  costly  stone.  This 
is  the  constancy  and  staunchness  of  character  that  1 
strive  to  attain. 

As  objects  of  adornment  there  are  castles  and  pal- 
aces more  beautiful  than  ever  earthly  kings  inhabited. 
Each  castle  is  a  Dream.  One  is  of  gold  and  stands 
out  as  sovereign  over  all  the  other  castles.  That  is 
my  Golden  Dream.     I  often   gaze  upon  this  one  for 
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long  periods  of  time  because  it  stands  out  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  my  dreams,  one  which  can  be  talked 
of  in  no  other  place  than  in  my  sanctuary,  and  even 
there  it  is  only  whispered.  Each  palace  is  a  vision 
pointing  to  a  Life  of  Service,  a  Home  of  Perfection, 
and  a  World  of  Consecration. 

All  alone  in  another  corner  stands  a  chest  beauti- 
fully carved  from  rare  spice-wood.  The  chest  is  filled 
with  Memories  that  add  to  the  past  a  savory  condi- 
ment. This  is  one  of  my  cherished  possessions,  and 
almost  every  day  I  enter  and  fold  into  it  another 
memory.  It  requires  skill  to  do  this,  for  each  memory 
must  be  folded  so  it  will  not  be  marred  and  will  add 
its  full  share  of  zest  to  the  sanctuary. 

Quite  unlike  the  other  castles  and  larger  than  the 
palaces  of  vision,  but  near  them  stands  a  cluster  of 
citadels.  In  some  strange,  unexplainable  way  each 
citadel  is  related  to  a  certain  group  of  tiles  which 
compose  the  sanctuary  floor  and  a  mysterious  force 
goes  out  from  them  to  hold  together  all  the  tiles  that 
go  in  to  make  up  the  constancy  and  staunchness  of 
this  floor — my  character.  Every  citadel  is  bedecked 
with  jewels  which  characterize  and  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  Each  one  stands  out  individually,  because 
each  citadel  is  a  Friend  I've  found.  Quite  often  I 
enter  the  sanctuary  just  to  muse  on  one  of  these  cita- 
dels. Sometimes  I  am  seated  upon  the  Memory  ('lies) 
and  gaze  upon  all  of  them  together.  It  is  then  that 
they  seem  to  blend  into  one  outstanding  structure. 
This  is  Friendship.  With  every  year  it  grows  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  beautiful. 

The  last  is  not  a  chest,  nor  a  castle.    Neither  is  it  a 


cluster  of  citadels,  altho'  it  was  thro'  this  cluster 
that  I  came  to  see  the  unequaled  loveliness  of  the 
last  of  these  objects  that  adorns  the  interior  of  my 
sanctuary.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  resembles  a 
lighthouse  and  I  call  it  that.  Into  every  shaded  spot 
of  the  sanctuary  its  beams  have  carried  light.  More 
brilliant  than  the  Hope  Star,  more  glorious  than  the 
Golden  Dream  Castle,  and  as  sacred  as  the  sanctuary 
itself  stands  this  lighthouse.  Its  illuminating  power 
is  so  great  and  serves  in  such  a  different  capacity 
from  any  other  illuminant  that  it  cannot  be  described 
in  terms  of  light  of  the  material  world.  Its  rays  act 
as  a  purifier  so  that  upon  entering  the  sanctuary  no 
obscenity,  doubt,  fear,  selfishness,  or  any  other  unde- 
sirable element  is  admitted ;  they  serve  as  a  pacifier  to 
appease  the  waves  of  worldliness  which  try  to  dash 
themselves  into  my  life  boat,  and  they  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  me  on  to  the  very  crest  of  the  ideal  of 
true  womanhood.  Of  all  the  places  in  my  sanctuary, 
truly  this  is  my  Shrine. 

I  would  not  fail  to  enter  daily  if  only  this  one  struc- 
ture adorned  this  sacred  place.  I  would  not  fail  to 
kneel  reverently  and  humbly  before  its  altar  with  an 
offering  of  the  purest,  truest,  and  fullest  life  that  I 
can  offer.  No,  I  would  not  fail,  because  this  Shrine 
is  my  Mother — and  God. 

No  other  place  could  be  the  refuge  that  this  sanctu- 
ary has  been.  When  I  need  truth  it  is  revealed  to 
me  there.  When  I  need  encouragement  the  Hope 
Star  supplies  it.  When  my  character  lacks  strength  I 
find  it  in  my  Sanctuary.  It  is  indeed  a  hallowed 
place  and  I  will  not  fail  to  enter.  It  is  my  Holy  of 
Holies — my  Sanctuarv. 
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Airit  It  Awful 


Nancy  Kirkman 


CAY,  READERS,  ain't  it  awful— 
Exactly  like  the  boys 

To  give  us  all  the  work  to  do 
And  spoil  our  Xmas  joys? 

Of  course  we  fully  understand, 
(We're  sympathetic  quite) 
That  their  desire  is  honest, 
To  start  the  New  Year  right 

By  having  the  best  Archive  yet. 
But  worked  they?    No,  not  one. 
They  simply  gave  the  job  to  us 

And  ruined  all  our  fun. 

Now  they're  come  back-  a-feelin'  fine; 
They  ate.  and  slept,  and  dated. 
While  we — well  it  did  one  good  thing; 
We  lost  the  weight  toe  haled. 


Wi   worried  morning,  noon  and  night 
We  couldn't  enjoy  a  date; 
\Y<  'd  think,  "Oh,  dear,  what  can  I  writel 
From  earl y  until  late. 

And  when  we  might  have  eaten  all 
We  wanted  and  even  more 
Our  appetites  just  left  us; 
Now,  wouldn't  that  make  you  sore? 

What  we  must  do  was  look  around 
For  food  to  fill  up  space. 
And  that,  space  in  the  Archive, 
Not  in  us.     That  fact  to  face 

Would  take  the  joy  front  tiring ; 
That's  what  it  did — gee  whiz — 
The  Archive  wanted  some  literature. 
So  In  re  it  is. 


w  w1 


The  Ghost 


Esther  Evans 


<<    T  OHN,  AIN'T  that  the  ghost  of  a  woman  ou1 
J     there  on  that  track?" 

The  engineer  laughed  shortly.  "You  had 
too  much  booze,  I  reckin,  Dave.  There  ain't  no  sech 
thing  as  ghosts." 

"That  is!  Look  out  thar.  I  tell  you.  She's  wavin' 
her  arms  an'  a  beckonin'  to  us."  The  man  glanced 
out  of  the  cab  window  nervously.  "You  better  stop 
the  train  an'  find  out  what  'tis." 

"Must  a  been  mighty  fine  booze  you  had  ter  be 
makin'  you  seem'  things  so,"  John  Gower  jeered  con- 
temptuously. "I  reckin'  you  think  she's  a  tellin'  us 
not  to  go  crost  the  bridge  tonight.  That  hit's  been 
blown  up." 

The  fireman's  face  flushed,  and  he  caught  Gower's 
arm  fiercely.  "Look  thar,"  exclaimed  defiantly, 
"now  ain't  that  a  ghost  out  thar  on  the  track  ahead 
of  us  ? " 


The  engineer  glanced  in  the  direction  of  Dave  Hol- 
liday's  pointing  finger.  His  surprise  was  so  great 
that  his  eyes  almost  bulged  out  of  his  head.  Was  he 
dreaming,  he  wondered,  or  did  he  really  see  a  shadowy 
figure  in  the  distance,  a  figure  which  waved  its  arms 
with  mathematical  precision?  Only  for  a  moment, 
however,  did  he  lose  his  equilibrium. 

"Aw,"  Gower  replied  lightly,  "'tain't  nothin'  but 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  a  wavin '  in  the  wind.  We  won 't 
see  it  any  more  after  we  get  'round  the  bend  an'  outa 
Flat  Rock." 

The  more  superstitious  man  could  not  dismiss  the 
subject  so  easily,  but  he  said  nothing,  as  the  train 
swerved  gently  around  the  curve.  For  an  instant,  the 
phantom  had  disappeared,  but  when  the  train  had 
begun  to  plough  through  the  dusky  forest,  the  appari- 
tion, larger  than  ever,  loomed  in  the  foreground 
again.    Holliday  was  genuinely  frightened  now. 
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"John,"  he  cried  beseechingly,  "let's  don't  go 
'crost  the  bridge  tonight  'til  we  find  out  what  the 
ghost  knows  that  he's  a  tryin'  ter  tell  us.  'Cause 
ghosts  are  genally  sijnis.  They  kin  warn  you,"  he 
said  emphatically. 

Gower's  face  softened  slightly  as  he  realized  how 
great  Holliday's  terror  really  was.  "Why,  how  do 
yo'  mean?"  he  asked  almost  involuntarily. 

"Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  'bout  that  experience  of  a 
frien'  o'  mines?  Leastways  I  think  it  was  a  frien'  o' 
mines,"  the  old  man  amended.  "Anyway,  he  tole  it 
to  me. ' ' 

"What  was  it .'"  Gower  asked  abstractedly,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  rails. 

With  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  figure,  which  never 
varied  its  movements  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  Hol- 
liday  began,  "Well,  you  see  'twas  this  a  way.  My 
frien'  had  a  night  run,  too.  One  night  he  noticed  on 
the  track  ahead  of  him  a  woman  a  wavin'  her  arms 
just  like  that  one."  He  shuddered  slightly.  "And 
the  figure  went  ahead  of  'is  train  everywhere.  Around 
the  bends,  through  the  tunnels,  up  the  grades. 
Everywhere.  Just  like  that  one."  He  pointed  to- 
ward the  shadow  which  flared  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  path  of  the  searchlight.  "An'  he  didn't 
pay  it  no  mind,"  he  added  significantly,  "and  finally 
they  come  to  the  river,  an'  the  fireman  says  to  him, 
'Paul,  we  better  see  what  tis  that  ghost  air  trying 
to  let  us  know — " 

"Didn't  know  shadows  could  talk,"  Gower  ex- 
claimed irrelevantly,  as  he  skillfully  guided  the 
ponderous  train  through  the  murky  darkness. 

"And  the  engineer  finally  got  tired  o'  hearing  that 
fireman  wantin'  to  know  'bout  the  ghost,"  Holliday 
continued,  scarcely  noticing  the  interruption,  "so  he 
says,  'I  reckon  we  better  see  what  sorter  thing  this 
ghost  is  and  what  he  wants.'  So  before  they  erosl  the 
bridge — they  had  a  bridge  ter  cross  too,  only  'twon't 
so  long  as  that  one  we  got  ter  cross  tonight."  The 
man  paused  and  shivered  fearfully;  in  the  distance, 
he  could  see  the  awe-inspiring  apparition  drooping 
its  arms  with  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "So  before 
they  got  ter  the  bridge,"  the  speaker  reiterated, 
"Paul  stops  the  train,  and  what  do  you  reckin'  they 
saw  when  they  got  out  ? ' ' 

Holliday  waited  expectantly;  he  was  rewarded  in- 
stantly by  Gower's  eager 

"What?" 

"The  bridge  was  burnt  down!"  he  stated  triumph- 


antly, "and  they  hadn't  had  no  news  of  it  'til  then. 
And  when  Paul  saw  that  and  knowed  that  he  couldn't 
go  on,  why  the  ghost  vanished."  And  then  he  added 
impressively,  "But  that  ain't  all.  When  the  train 
pulled  into  the  next  station,  there  was  a  telegram 
waitin'  for  Paul,  savin'  that  his  wife  had  died  at  two 
o'clock  that  night,  the  hour  when  they  had  first  seen 
the  ghost." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  disturbed  only  by  the  inces- 
sant roar  of  the  engine  and  the  occasional  shoveling  of 
coal  into  the  fire  box.  Gower  was  too  engrossed  in  his 
own  thoughts  even  to  ask  jeeringly  just  how  the  train 
could  pull  into  the  next  station,  if  the  bridge  had  been 
burned ;  Holliday  was  gazing  hopeless  at  the  uncanny 
figure  whose  weird  movements  were  always  in  front 
of  the  swift  train. 

Suddenly  the  phantom,  fluttering  wildly,  fell  to  the 
ground,  regained  its  balance,  and  again  moved  its 
arms  with  the  same  maddening  regularity. 

"John,  John!"  Holliday  was  almost  crazed  with 
fear  now.  "You  got  to  stop  the  train  before  we  crost 
the  bridge  tonight!  Oh,  I  know  that  ghost's  got  a 
message  for  us."  The  man  was  white  and  haggard 
as  he  spoke. 

"Ole  man,  I  tole  you  you  had  too  much  booze  be- 
fore we  left  Plat  Rock,"  Gower  spoke  sharply,  but 
his  voice  had  lost  some  of  its  self-assurance.  "  'Taint 
no  sech  thing  as  ghosts. ' '  That  he  was  trying  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  fact  would  have  been  evident  to 
anyone  except  Holliday.  "It's  just — "  his  voice 
trailed  off  weakly,  "shadows  that  the  moon  happens 
to  be  makin'  tonight,  or  else,"  he  muttered,  "I'm 
dreamin'.  " 

The  fireman  mechanically  threw  a  shovel-full   of 
coal  into  the  cavernous  red   mouth  of  the  fire  box, 
glanced  malevolently  at  his  companion,  and  returnei 
still  brooding,  to  his  post.    In  the  distance,  he  saw  tht 
river,  a  brown  and  turbulent  stream,  which  reflecte< 
somberly  the  rays  of  moonlight.     Beyond,  he  km- 
lay  the  bridge,  the  heavy  iron  skeleton,  which,  for  th( 
first   time   in  his  life,   Dave  Holliday  was  afraid  t( 
cross.     But  immediately  before  him  was  the  ghost, 
gigantic  shadow  whose  presence  forebodied  evil. 

The  firemen  glanced  at  the  apparition  again,  thei 
with  perfect  self-control,  he  turned  to  Gower  and  re- 
marked, "John,  we  ain't  a  goin'  crost  that  bridgi 
tonight  till  we  see  what  that  ghost's  got  to  tell  us.' 

There  was  something  ominous  in  the  man's  words, 
some  thing  which  made  Gower  shiver  and  laugh  tin- 
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easilj*  as  he  countered.  "But  Dave,  we  can 'I  slop  till 
we  reach  the  city.  Don't  you  know  this  train  ain't 
never  bin  late.'  Just  because  of  an  old — well,  'taint 
no  ghost,"  he  threw  up  his  head  defiantly.  "Just 
because  of  an  old  shadow,  the  Lightnin'  Express  can't 
spile  her  record  tonight." 

Ilolliday  was  perfectly  calm.  "John,"  he  said  de- 
liberately, his  eyes  piercing  the  erstwhile  mocking 
engineer,  "Record  or  no  record,  I  said  this  train  ain't 
goin '  to  crost  this  bridge  tonight,  until  we  see  about 
that  there  ghost.  And  'taint."  Without  turning  his 
head,  he  looked  at  the  ghost.  Already  it  had  leaped 
on  the  bridge  anil  was  playing  fantastically  among 
the  steel  girders. 

Suddenly  the  engineer  realized  that  the  cowering 
man  beside  him  had  turned  into  a  man  of  steel,  a  man 
who  was  temporarily  insane,  it  was  true,  but  one 
whose  determination  to  stop  the  train  refused  to  be 
thwarted.  Gower  dropped  his  assumed  air  of  bravado 
at  once. 

"Dave,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  stop  the  train  be- 
fore we  go  on  the  bridge — to  pacify  you,"  he  added 
hastily. 

"It's  good  for  you  that  you're  goin'  to,"  the  other 
replied  quietly. 

There  was  a  grinding  of  heavy  brakes,  and  the 
Lightning  Express  came  to  a  standstill.  The  two  men 
clambered  from  the  cab,  and  silently,  fearfully,  they 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  engine.  Behind  them,  ex- 
cited voices  began  to  demand  if  there  were  a  wreck, 
but  Gower  did  not  hear.  The  hour,  that  darkest  hour 
of  the  night  which  precedes  dawn,  served  only  to 
increase  the  tensity  of  the  situation. 

"John,  be  you  here?"  Holliday  asked,  as  he  picked 
his  way  through  briers  and  other  underbrush  to  the 
front  of  the  engine. 

"Yep,"  Gower  replied  laconically,  "  'taint  nothin'. 
Tole  you  so, ' '  But  his  voice  belied  the  sincerity  of  his 
words. 

"What's  that  noise  I  hear/     Hit  sounds  like  a — " 

"Aw,  'taint  nothin'  but  water  lappin',  just  like 
hit's  been  doin'  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve,"  the  engineer  looked  around  cautiously  as  he 
spoke.  "I  tole  you  it  wan't.  You'e  makin'  the  Light- 
nin' Express  lose  precious  minutes,"  he  grumbled. 

"But,  John.  I  heard  somethin'.  In  the  bushes, 
over  there."  The  man  pointed  to  a  clump  of  cedar 
and  myrtle  growing  on  the  water's  edge.  "That's 
what  the  ghost  was  tellin '  us  about. ' ' 

"Haw,  haw,  haw,"  the  engineer  laughed  coarsely ; 


a  careful  survey  of  the  bridge  and  adjacent  territory 
had  reassured  him.  "Tole  you  you  had  too  much 
booze.    Git  a  hump  on  you.    We  got  to  git  back." 

Holliday  refused  to  move.  "John,  that  ghost 
means  somethin',  I  tells  you.  I'm  goin'  to  walk  up 
the  track  a  mite."  After  he  finished  speaking  he 
moved  slowly  away,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  make  the 
next  step.  When  he  reached  the  bridge,  however,  he 
shrank  back  in  terror  and  retraced  his  steps.  Sud- 
denly his  swarthy  face  was  illuminated.  "John,  the 
headlight,  the  headlight!"  he  screamed  delightedly. 

"W'at  in  te  devil — "  Gower  ejaculated  perplexedly, 
but  he  moved  hastily  to  the  side  of  the  older  man. 

"Look,  look,  look!"  Holliday  reiterated,  as  he 
pointed  a  shaking  finger  toward  the  headlight,  "it's 
somethin'  in  the  headlight  that  we  seen  and  thought 
was  a  ghost.    It's  in  the  headlight." 

"Damn!  It's  nothin'  but  an  ole  bug  in  the  head- 
light, and  here  you've  been  making  all  this  fuss  over 
nothin'."  Gower  tried  to  speak  disgustedly,  but  his 
face  betrayed  his  relief.  "An'  here  the  Lightnin' 
Express  has  lost  ten  minutes  an'  I'm  skeered  it'll 
break  the  record  I  been  holdin'  for  comin'  on  nigh  to 
five  year. ' ' 

"  'Taint  nothin'  but  an'  ole  bug,  an'  we  thought  it 
was  a  ghost,"  Holliday  laughed  as  gleefully  as  a  child. 
' '  Kin  you  get  it  out,  John  ? ' ' 

"Yep,  I  think  so,"  the  engineer  responded,  as  he 
climber  on  the  cowcatcher.  He  opened  the  enormous 
light,  and  there  fell  into  his  fingers  a  beautiful  yellow 
and  lavender  moth,  which  had  obviously  lost  out  in  a 
struggle  against  death. 

"Poor  little  pretty  thing,"  the  fireman  crooned 
softly,  as  he  stroked  the  limp  velvety  body  in  Gower 's 
rough  palm.  "You  got  in  the  ole  headlight,  and 
you  beat  your  wings  back  and  fo'th  in  the  old  heat 
'n'  all.  And  we  saw  your  shadow  and  thought  you 
was  a  ghost.  We  thought  a  moth  was  a  ghost."  Hol- 
liday laughed  weakly  at  his  own  joke. 

"An'  your  old  ghost  'tain't  nothin'  but  a  moth!" 
Gower  laughed  scornfully.  "I  knew  it  all  the  time. 
Come  on,  Dave,  we  gotta  hurry  if  Number  26  is  going 
to  pull  into  Rugby  at .5:19." 

"Yep,  I'm  comin',"  Holliday  mumbled,  but  before 
he  had  taken  two  steps,  he  stumbled  and  fell  headlong 
into  the  dense  underbrush.  He  groped  around  on  his 
hands  and  knees  for  a  moment ;  his  fingers  clasped 
around  the  cold  iron  rail.  "My  Gawd,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely,  "John,  for  Gawd's  sake,  come  here  quick!" 
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Something  in  the  man's  voice  impelled  Gower  to 
turn  back  quickly.  ' '  What  is  it  ? "  he  asked  anxiously, 
"your  ghost  ain't  appearin'  again,  is  it?"  he  added, 
with  an  attempt  at  f  acetiousness. 

"No,"  evident  danger  had  driven  the  last  trace  of 
derangement   from   Holliday's   mind.      "Rail's   been 


split,"  he  whispered  tensely,  "what  I  heard  while  ago 
must  a  been  some  damn  fool  what  done  it  a  hidin' 
in  the  bushes.  An'  you,"  Dave  Holliday's  black  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  through  John  Gower.  "You  pretend 
not  to  b'lieve  in  ghosts  when  one  has  saved  this  train 
load  o'  people  tonight!" 


The  Pluralistic  State 


Margaret  Prank 


TODAY  IT  would  take  little  argument  to  con- 
vince the  average  thinking  man  or  woman  that 
political  ideas  are  undergoing  radical  change ; 
that  orthodox  definitions  and  concepts  are  being 
questioned  and  rightly  so ;  that  world  conditions  de- 
mand of  this  and  coming  generations  a  more  adequate 
solution  of  the  existing  problems  than  can  be  found 
in  present  political  theories. 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  solutions  offered 
is  that  of  Pluralism,  a  theory  of  state  opposed  to 
Monism.  The  best  known  exponents  of  Pluralism  are 
Leon  Duguit  and  Harold  J.  Laski.  A  number  of 
writers  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  sup- 
ported the  theory  almost  in  toto;  many  have  adopted 
certain  of  its  principles,  denying  the  validity  of 
others ;  and  many  more  have  bitterly  attacked  the 
entire  theory. 

The  main  points  in  the  case  of  the  pluralists 
against  Monism  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
monistic  theory  had  its  origin  in  the  past  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  past ;  it  is  inadequate  for  the  present. 
By  the  simple  process  of  evolution,  society  and  polit- 
ical organization  have  become  more  complex.  The 
state  can  no  longer  claim  supreme  allegiance  from 
men,  for  it  has  not  the  a  priori  right  to  impose  its  will 
upon  that  of  the  individual.  Today  society  is  so  com- 
plex that,  under  the  monistic  system,  freedom,  "the 
capacity  for  continuous  initiative"  as  Laski  defines  it, 
is  transferred  from  ordinary  men  to  their  rulers. 
The  unit  of  the  monistic  state  is  too  large  for  effective 
administration;  the  citizen  as  a  political  factor  is 
impotent.  The  state  is  not  a  unique  and  paramount 
grouping ;  political  loyalty  is  only  one  of  many  loyal- 
ties. The  modern  tendency  is  toward  partitioning 
and  narrowing  of  state  power,  and  is  not  power  the 
outward  manifestation  of  sovereignty?  The  state  is 
not  a  unity,  nor  is  its  power  absolute.  For  instance, 
one  need  only  note  the  powers  which  have  been  dele- 


gated to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  Con- 
gress. We  claim  that  ultimate  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  state :  government 
is  the  agent  of  the  state,  its  will  being  expressed  by 
the  laws  ;  but  laws  exist  only  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
are  only  an  expression  of  the  demands  of  social  opin- 
ion ;  therefore  sovereignty  resides  not  in  the  state,  but 
in  the  people,  and  is  plural  not  single.  "Sovereignty 
.  .  .  is  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  state 
rather  than  the  state  itself,"  writes  Mary  P.  Follett 
in  her  book,  The  New  State. 

Thus,  the  pluralists  affirm  that  Monism  is  an  out- 
grown theory,  a  failure  in  practical  politics.  They 
propose,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  theory, 
Pluralism,  which  would  substitute  divided,  functional 
sovereignty  for  the  supreme  sovereignty  now  claimed 
by  the  state  in  order  that  supreme  power  should  not 
be  concentrated  at  a  single  point  in  the  body  politic. 
De-centralization  would  provide  smaller  units ;  in 
smaller  units  the  individual  may  feel  significant,  may 
"attain  in  politics  the  realization  of  right,"  as  one 
writer  expresses  it.  Thus  de-centralization  will  im- 
prove the  economic,  moral  and  intellectual  well-being 
of  man  and  society;  for  the  division  of  power  will 
make  men  more  intimately  responsible  than  under  the 
present  system.  Only  through  individual  initiative 
can  true  democracy  be  expressed;  that  true  democ- 
racy does  not  today  exist. 

The  opponents  of  Pluralism  accuse  the  pluralists  of 
basing  their  arguments  upon  fallacious  propositions, 
upon  distorted  conceptions.  For  instance,  in  their 
attack  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  the  state,  they 
affirm  that  the  pluralists  are  impractical,  think  in 
terms  of  what  "ought  to  be"  rather  than  in  terms  of 
what  "is."  They  question  the  workableness  of  the 
theory  of  divided  sovereignty,  prophesying  disorgani- 
zation— worse  still,  chaos — should  the  principles  of 
Pluralism  be  put  into  effect.    Finally,  thinkers  of  the 
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school  of  Mary  P.  Follett,  dee]  thai  Pluralism  is  not 
based  upon  a  scientific,  psychological  study  of  groups. 
Just  at  this  point  mention  should  be  made  of  Mary 
P.  Follett 's  contribution  to  political  thought  in  her 
book.  The  New  State.  Her  ideas  are  particularly  in- 
teresting in  that  they  seem  to  form  a  middle  ground 
in  the  contest  between  conservative  Monism  and  radi- 
cal Pluralism.  The  key-note  of  her  is  neighborhood 
grouping,  although  she  recognizes  the  importance  of 
occupational  grouping.  Her  scheme  seems  to  be  a 
practical  application  of  the  very  suggestive  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  McDougall  in  his  Group  Mind.     Her  ideas 


are  revolutionary;  yet  they  are  essentially  workable. 
In  that  one  point  Pluralism  has  not  yet  offered 
the  solution  of  present  day  problems;  its  principles 
are  not  usable  in  unmodified  form.  As  the  monists 
fear,  disorganization  and  chaos  might  result  should 
one  paramount  sovereignty  be  abolished ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mary  P.  Follett  has  offered  the  solution 
to  this  great  drawback  to  the  pluralistic  theory.  The 
group  idea  and  the  group  will  are  not  a  mere  majority 
idea  nor  a  majority  will.  The  common  idea  is  created 
not  by  the  process  of  addition,  but  by  the  interpene- 
tration  of  the  ideas  contributed  by  every  individual. 


Consolation  for  Co-Eds 


Aura  Holton 


PRINTED  ADVICE— reams  of  it,  extending  from 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  on  down  to  the  free 
verse  of  Amy  Lowell.  And  we  of  todays  read  it 
— some  of  us — discuss  it,  and  ignore  it — Solomon  and 
Amy  Lowell  alike.  Sometimes  we  are  moved  to  say 
approvingly,  "The  old  boy — or  girl — knew  his  stuff 
all  right."  But  does  this  constrain  us  to  follow  that 
advice,  even  to  think  seriously  of  it?  Ah,  that  ques- 
tion alone  labels  you  as  hopelessly  credulous.  Shall 
we,  merely  because  Solomon  advised  us  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  do,  avoid  strong  drmkt  Not  at  all. 
We  agree  with  Solomon  earnestly ;  and  enjoy  our 
champagne  (or  wood  alcohol)  to  the  last  exilarating 
(or  murderous)  drop.  No.  advice  is  merely  advice, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

"Are  you  in  earnest?  Seize  this  very  minute 
What  you  can  do,  or  think  you  can,  begin  it. 
Boldness  has  genius,  potv'r  and,  magic  in  it!" 

we  are  told,  and  we  admiringly  say,  "Goethe  wasn't 
half  bad — that's  good  philosophy."  And  whether 
we  pronounce  it  "Goy-thee"  or  not.  we  think  we  mean 
what  we  say.  And  who  shall  say  we  do  not?  Good 
philosophy — yes,  but   common  everyday  folks  aren't 


supposed  to  live  by  their  philosophy — that's  one  of 
the  myriad  advantages  they  have  over  scholarly  folk 
— who  are  supposed  to  know  what  philosophy  means ! 
Follow  printed  advice  ?  Ah  no !  It  has  played  its 
part  by  the  time  the  printer's  ink  is  dry — it  has  re- 
lieved the  overburdened  mind  of  the  author  and  has 
filled  space  in  print.  Don 't  be  unpleasantly  persistent 
about  it. 

"But  is  there  no  exception?"  you  insist.  Aye, 
surety  we'd  have  been  disappointed  if  you  hadn't 
asked  that.  Always  (and  this  is  the  exception)  fol- 
low advice  that  is  easy  to  follow — advice  counselling 
you  to  do  what  you  want  to  do — that  is  the  only  ad- 
vice which  justifies  itself  in  actual  practice.  For 
example  :  ' '  Are  you  down  in  the  mouth  ?  Remember 
Jonah !  He  was  completely  swallowed  and  he  got  out 
all  right."  Now  do  that — you'd  like  to  forget  that 
CR  theme,  that  math  flunk — you  are  only  wanting  an 
excuse  to  drown  your  sorrows  in  one  wild  evening  of 
riotous  living — go  on — "Remember  Jonah,"  and  go 
to  the  Orpheum !  Be  sensible  about  it — cull  from  your 
reading  the  ideas  that  best  suit  your  particular  case — 
and  don't  worry  about  the  unused  ideas — there  are 
enough  different  kinds  of  people  to  use  'em  all. 
Everybody  isn't  like  you,  praise  the  Lord! 
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Alcohol  and  the  J£k 


Frances  Ledbetter 


"G 


lOODNESS!  That  supper  bell  will  never 
ring,  and  I'm  starved  most  to  death.  Board- 
ing school  fare  certainly  isn't  qualified  to 
produce  a  fat  lady  for  a  circus." 

' '  It  seems  to  agree  with  me :  I  have  gained  sixteen 
pounds  since  I  came  up  here,"  observed  the  fattest 
girl  in  the  room. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  bad  part  of  it.  It  makes  the  thin 
grow  thinner  and  the  fat  grow  fatter." 

"Gracious,  doesn't  that  train  which  is  passing- 
make  heaps  of  noise.  Why  I  can  barely  hear  my  own 
ears. ' ' 

Six  girls  were  talking  in  this  manner  in  the  room 
of  Mary  Whitfield.  They  were  girls  in  Merrifield 
School,  a  small  school  in  an  old  rather  drowsy  town. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  girls  were  many,  and 
the  rules  were  enforced  by  a  strong  faculty.  These 
restrictions  united  the  girls  in  a  comradeship  which 
would  not  be  found  in  a  school  where  there  were  out- 
side interests  and  the  girls  were  free  to  do  as  they 
wished.  Their  relationship  with  the  faculty  was  also 
much  closer  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  larger  school, 
and  even  the  president  was  known  and  liked  by  almost 
every  girl  in  the  school. 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  strain  for  half  an 
hour,  interrupted  by  snatches  of  songs,  and  often 
drowned  by  the  noisy  thrumming  of  an  ukelele. 

"Girls,  I  know  the  supper  bell  has  rung  'cause  I 
hear  all  the  girls  going  down.  Come  on,  we  had 
better  hurry." 

They  rushed  out  to  find  to  their  dismay  that  the 
girls  were  returning  from  supper  instead  of  going- 
down.  The  supper  bell  had  rung  while  the  train  was 
passing,  and  they  had  failed  to  hear  it. 

"I  know  I  shall  die,"  moaned  Dot  Russell,  "for  it 
is  a  year  before  time  for  breakfast,  and  I  am  so 
hungry  now  I  could  eat  cats.  We  haven't  got  a  thing 
in  our  room  to  eat,  and  Miss  Mason  would  never  let 
us  go  to  town  and  buy  anything." 

"Nothing  on  earth  have  I  got,"  groaned  Mar}', 
"but  half  a  box  of  cocoa." 

"If  we  had  a  few  other  things  such  as  sugar,  milk, 
etc.,  we  could  make  fudge,"  despairingly  suggested 
Dot. 

"Listen,  girls,  I've  got  the  best  scheme."     Louise 


Holmes,  the  avowed  leader  of  the  crowd  in  things  both 
good  and  bad,  spoke.  She  was  not  bad,  but  she  was 
bubbling  over  with  life  and  mischief,  but  dear  and 
generous  just  the  same.  The  girls  instantly  paid 
attention  to  her  plan.  She  continued,  "You,  Mary, 
go  and  borrow  some  sugar  from  that  little  Freshman 
who  adores  you.  I  am  sure  that  she  has  some.  Dot, 
perhaps  you  can  swipe  the  milk  from  the  pantry  if 
the  matron  is  out,  or  bribe  one  of  the  maids  to  put 
some  on  the  outside  of  the  pantry  window,  and  you 
can  slip  out  the  back  door  and  get  it  from  the  outside. 
Goodness!  I  haven't  got  a  ray  of  sense;  I  had  for- 
gotten completely;  we  haven't  got  a  bit  of  alcohol. 
Oh,  what  shall  we  do?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know!  Jessie 
Morris  and  I  will  go  over  to  the  laboratory  and  swipe 
some,  that  is  if  I  can  borrow  a  flashlight.  Alice,  you 
and  Marie  stay  here  and  get  things  ready. ' ' 

The  appointed  girls  immediately  started  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  Louise.  The  sugar  was  borrowed 
without  serious  mishap,  but  poor  Louise  and  Jessie 
had  a  terrible  time.  Securing  a  flashlight,  they 
reached  the  laboratory  in  safety,  and  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  hairpin  got  in,  only  to  find  that  the  large 
bottle  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  alcohol  was 
absolutely  empty. 

"My  word!  If  this  bottle  isn 't  empty !  What  shall 
Ave  do?"  groaned  Louise. 

They  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  despair,  then  into 
Louise's  fertile  brain  there  came  an  idea. 

"Let's  drain  some  of  the  alcohol  off  that  old  snake 
they're  keeping  there.  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  horrid 
and  yellow,  but  we've  simply  got  to  have  something 
to  cook  with." 

They  immediately  turned  the  container  with  the 
snake  in  it  over  and  poured  some  of  the  alcohol  into  a 
glass  which  they  had  carried  with  them.  Then  with 
a  certain  consciousness  that  they  were  being  watched, 
they  turned  to  find  the  president  of  the  college  looking 
at  them,  and  holding  a  flashlight  in  his  hand. 

"May  I  inquire,  young  ladies,  your  business  here 
at  this  hour  in  the  evening?"  This  was  spoken  in 
cold  even  tones. 

Jessie  and  Louise,  too  surprised  to  answer,  stood 
and  simply  stared  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Louise  said, 
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"Yes  sir,  you  see  our  science  teacher  wanted  us  to 
get  some  of  this  alcohol  the  snake  was  in  and  examine 
it  to  find  certain  small  animalicules  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  it.  As  we  forgot  it  until  to-night, 
and  as  we  had  to  write  a  paper  on  it  to  go  in  to- 
morrow, we  came  out  here  to-night  to  get  it." 

"Very  interesting,"  came  in  the  dry  voice  of  the 
president,  "may  I  stay  out  here  and  watch  the  experi- 
ment, for  of  course  you  have  to  do  it  out  here  in  order 
to  use  the  microscope." 

"What  shall  we  do!"  flashed  the  agonized  tele- 
graphic message  from  one  girl's  eyes  to  the  other's. 
Then  Louise  spoke. 

"No  sir,  you  see  Jess  has  a  very  powerful  micro- 
scope. Her  father,  whose  hobby  is  science,  gave  it  to 
her,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it. ' ' 

"Very  well,  but  please  tell  me  to-morrow  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  for  I  am  very  interested." 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the  two  girls  leave, 
j  carrying  the  precious  alcohol. 

"Goodness!  What  an  escape,"  breathed  Louise  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  earshot  of  the  president. 

"Guess  my  dad  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
an  amateur  scientist,"  laughed  Jessie. 

Their  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  Louise  in  her  intense  excitement 
stumped  her  toe  and  fell  headlong. 

"Thank  goodness,  I  have  the  alcohol,"  said  Jessie. 
Then  setting  it  down  carefully,  she  went  to  her  chum. 
I  ' '  Are  you  dead  ? ' ' 

' '  Xo,  but  my  nose  is  ruined.  The  skin  is  entirely  off. 
and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  isn't  always  flat 
after  this." 

She  managed,  however,  to  regain  her  feet,  and  with 
many  misfortunes  they  finally  reached  the  room  to 
be  greeted  with  many  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  of  sympathy. 

Louise  got  some  medicine  from  the  nurse  for  her 
nose,  and  she  coolly  told  her  that  she  had  skinned  it 
by  falling  over  a  chair.  She  bandaged  the  nose  up, 
and,  since  she  was  considered  too  sick  to  help,  she 
lay  on  a  couch  and  watched  the  others  make  the  candy. 
When  it  was  done,  however,  she  announced  that  due 
to  the  amount  of  energy  she  had  expended  telling 
such  monstrous  lies,  she  had  twice  as  much  appetite 
as  they  and  must  eat  accordingly. 

The  feast  proceeded  with  chatter  and  light-hearted 
frolic.  At  ten  o'clock  each  decided  that  as  she  had 
a  lesson  she  must  glance  over  before  the  morrow,  she 
must  leave. 


The  next  morning  just  before  English  4,  Jessie 
called  Louise  aside  and  told  her  that  she  had  just 
passed  the  president  talking  to  the  science  teacher  in 
the  hall  and  had  overhead  the  words,  "experiment" 
and  "alcohol."  She  knew  absolutely  that  they  were 
discussing  their  escapade  of  the  night  before. 

"Prexy  will  find  out  that  we  told  him  a  falsehood, 
ami  they  say  that  he  has  awful  notions  about  lies. 
Do  you  suppose  we  shall  be  shipped?"  Jessie's  eyes 
grew  as  big  as  saucers. 

"You  will  not,  but  I  will  'cause  I'm  on  probation 
now  for  slipping  out  last  Sunday  afternoon  during 
quiet  hour  and  going  down  to  the  brook  back  of  the 
college.  I  know  that  sitting  down  there  quietly  does 
me  lots  more  good  than  staying  up  here  in  this  stuffy 
place,  but  Miss  Mason  doesn't  know  it,  and  I  got  into 
a  scrape  as  usual.  Now  we  might  as  well  expect  the 
worse. ' ' 

In  chapel  the  dreadful  summons  came.  They  were 
requested  to  meet  the  president  in  his  office  immedi- 
ately after  chapel.  Written  on  the  faces  of  the  other 
girls  was  inquiry  in  every  form  of  a  question  mark. 

After  chapel  they  were  ushered  into  the  office  of 
the  president  with  ceremonious  stiffness.  Louise's 
brain  was  working  in  every  direction  to  find  a  way 
out.  She  saw  none.  Therefore,  before  the  president 
could  say  a  word,  she  had  decided  on  truth  as  the  best 
course,  and  commenced  to  tell  her  story.  Several 
times  the  president  tried  to  interrupt,  but  Louise  went 
ou  excitedly.  She  told  the  entire  story  from  missing 
supper  to  the  falsehood  and  skinning  her  nose.  The 
president  stopped  trying  to  interrupt,  and  with  an 
amused  smile  watched  her  through.  When  she  fin- 
ished, she  was  afraid  to  look  up  and  with  downcast 
faces  she  and  Jessie  awaited  his  verdict.  She  jumped, 
however,  at  the  next  words  of  the  president. 

' '  My  clear  young  ladies,  this  is  quite  a  surprise  and 
quite  a  joke  too.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  story, 
I  assure  you.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  did  not  call 
you  into  my  office  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the 
alcohol  but  to  invite  you  to  a  dinner  given  by  my  wife 
in  honor  of  our  son  who  has  just  returned  from 
France,  and  who  demands  that  he  must  meet  some 
of  my  college  girls.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  come,  and  may  I  tell  my  wife  that  you  accept  for 
to-morrow  evening?" 

Louise  and  Jessie  suddenly  found  that  they  must 
sit  down,  and  they  weakly  dropped  into  the  nearest 
chair.    At  last  Louise  found  breath  to  gasp. 

' '  But  my  nose,  Doctor  Merrifield  ! ' ' 
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The  president  laughed,  'Oh  I  guess  that  will  not 
matter.  You  accept?  Very  good.  My  wife  will  be 
delighted. ' ' 

The  girls  suddenly  found  themselves  outside  the 
office  door  with  whirling  brains  and  dazed  faces. 

At  last  the  next  night  came,  and,  with  delight  and 
envy,  the  other  girls  watched  them  go. 


When  they  returned,  the  awe-inspired  girls  gath- 
ered around  them  to  hear  of  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Louise  satisfied  their  curionsity  in  regard  to  the  even- 
ing and  the  son. 

' '  Oh,  we  had  absolutely  the  most  wonderful  time  in 
the  world.  His  son  is  the  handsomest  thing  you  ever 
saw,  and  he  didn't  think  skinned  noses  were  bad  at 
all,  especially  after  he  learned  how  it  happened." 


The  Pride  of  Trinity  IVotnen 


Nora  C.  Chaffin 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  a  little  group  of 
twelve  women  sat  in  the  old  Mary  Duke  Build- 
ing and  dreamed.  Their  dreams  became  burn- 
ing visions.  They  saw  the  women  of  a  future  Trinity 
not  only  leaders  in  scholarship  but  in  the  great,  varied 
interests  of  well-organized  college  activities.  They 
saw  women  as  integral  parts  of  every  phase  of  life  at 
Trinity  College.  They  believed  in  their  visions,  and 
better  still,  they  believed  in  the  human  power  of  mak- 
ing visions  become  living  realities.  As  a  result  of 
their  earnest  effort,  a  few  of  their  little  group  have 
lived  to  see  these  visions  being  fulfilled. 

One  of  the  cherished  dreams  of  this  group  of  heroic 
pioneers  at  Trinity  was  an  efficient  women's  student 
government  association,  and  it  was  through  the  heri- 
tage of  their  enthusiasm  and  plans  that  six  years  ago 
a  Women's  Student  Government  Association  was 
organized.  It  was  a  group  of  serious,  earnest  women 
who  gathered  in  Alspaugh  and  drew  up  a  simple  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  which  were  unanimously  passed 
by  the  forty-two  women  students.  Miss  Ruth  Merritt 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Women's  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  of  Trinity  College.  This 
first  year  was  one  of  struggle  for  the  women. 
Each  woman  was  placed  on  her  personal  honor  to 
uphold  the  social  standards  prescribed  by  her  govern- 
ment. It  was  new  to  the  members  in  that  it  meant 
the  sacrifice  of  little  personal  liberties  for  the  sake  of 
the  group.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  on 
account  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  the  Women's  Student  Government 
was  on  a  working  basis. 

The  following  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Estelle  Warlick,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Association  was 
widened  in  its  scope.     The  honor  system  in  the  social 


life  was  worked  out  in  more  detail,  and  the  response 
of  the  increased  membership  to  the  requirements  of 
their  self-government  began  to  take  a  more  happy 
form. 

By  the  time  Miss  Martha  Wiggins,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
became  president  in  1921,  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  had  come  to  mean  absolute  integrity. 
The  women  began  to  feel  that  the  infringement  of  a 
social  regulation  meant  the  lowering  of  their  concep- 
tion of  honor  and  of  morale.  It  was  not  easy  sled- 
ding in  those  days.  The  group  of  women  students 
had  grown  from  42  to  70,  and  there  had  begun  to 
creep  in  among  them  a  few  who  had  a  negligible  con- 
ception of  their  social  relationships.  Because  of  these 
few  and  because  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
women,  the  constitutions,  by-laws,  and  social  regula- 
tions had  to  be  worked  out  more  concisely  and  defi- 
nitely. Just  as  the  women  had  outgrown  the  Als- 
paugh Building,  so  now  they  had  outgrown  their 
existing  social  standards. 

The  opening  of  Southgate  Memorial  Building  meant 
the  opening  of  broadening  fields  to  the  women  of 
Trinity.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss  Blanche 
Barringer,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Chi  Delta  Phi,  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  was  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  changing  conditions.  The  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  efficient  administration,  had 
become  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Southern  Inter- 
collegiate Association  of  Student  Government.  Each 
year  Trinity  women  have  been  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  this  body  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  standard  A  grade  colleges  of  the  South.  From 
these  yearly  meetings  the  leaders  of  the  women's  self- 
government  have  gleaned  practical  ideas  which  they 
have  incorporated  into  the  Trinity  Association. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1923  marked  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  "Women's  Student  Government 
Association.  Under  the  efficient,  wise  guidance  of 
Miss  Herminia  Ilaynes,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Chi  Delta 
Phi,  the  development  of  the  Association  was  steady 
and  rapid.  The  work  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Association  became  systematized,  and  a  more  effi- 
cient administration  was  secured.  Following  the  pro- 
gram formulated  by  the  Southern  Inter-collegiate 
Association  of  Student  Government,  the  Trinity  Asso- 
ciation worked  in  cooperation  with  the  student  govern- 
ments of  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Mere- 
dith, Greensboro  College,  and  Guilford  College  in  ex- 
tending a  modified  form  of  self-government  in  the 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  The  aim  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  develop  in  the  high  school  student  a 
higher  conception  of  honor  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellows  and  to  his  school  work. 

Another  distinct  advance  made  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Haynes  was  the  extension  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  include  the  off-campus  women.  Today  all 
women  matriculates  of  Trinity  College  are  members 
of  the  Women's  Student  Government  Association. 

Probably  the  greatest  advance  made  by  the  Wom- 
en's Student  Government  Association  during  the  year 
1923  was  the  cooperation  with  the  Men's  Association 
in  establishing  the  Honor  System  in  academic  work  on 
Trinity  campus.  The  Honor  System  was  not  new  to 
the  women  of  Southgate,  hence  its  academic  phase 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  other  phases  of  the  Women's 
Student  Government  Association. 

This  year,  1923-24,  has  seen  the  continuation  of 
the  work  begun  last  year.  The  women  have  worked 
with  the  leading  colleges  of  the  State  in  extending  the 
Honor  System  into  the  high  schools.  They  have  been 
working  out  a  feasible  plan  for  the  organization  of 


off-campus  women.     They  have  laid,  and  are  still  lay- 
ing,  special    emphasis    upon    the    Honor   System   in 

academic  work. 

The  Association,  with  its  ever  growing  responsi- 
bilities, is  again  outgrowing  its  present  form,  and  the 
close  of  the  year  1923-1924  will  bring  definite  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  into  a 
simpler  and  more  efficient  system. 

The  growth  of  the  Women's  Student  Government 
Association  has  not  been  as  carefree  and  easy  as  the 
tone  of  this  article  may  indicate.  Indeed,  as  all  great 
movements,  it  was  born  in  anguish;  its  childhood  was 
filled  with  disappointments ;  and  now  its  youth  is  full 
of  perils.  Its  successes  have  been  bought  dearly — at 
the  price  of  sacrifices,  tears,  and  prayers.  There  have 
been  martyrs  too.  Popularity  has  been  sacrificed  to 
Principle — Principle  which  has  for  its  basis  unstained 
honor  in  every  phase  of  college  life.  No  martyr  is 
begrudged  if  her  passing  popularity  was  exchanged 
for  the  living  principle  found  in  the  Honor  System  of 
Trinity  College. 

"And  their  young  people  shall  dream  dreams." 
For  this  the  women  of  Trinity  are  thankful.  The 
dreams  of  the  young  people  of  yesterday  have  become 
the  visions  of  their  mature  years.  Today  these  vis- 
ions are  becoming  living  realities.  The  growth  of  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  is  only  one 
example  of  many.  There  were  visions  of  Trinity 
women  with  access  to  literary,  athletic,  religious,  and 
social  organizations.  Today  there  are  for  women  two 
national  and  three  local  literary  societies,  two  athletic 
associations,  six  clubs,  two  religious  bodies,  and  three 
social  organizations.  For  the  priceless  heritage  of 
their  predecessors  with  vision,  the  women  of  Trinity 
will  be  always  profoundly  grateful. 


In  Old  Japan 


Margaret   Frank 


HOME  AGAIN,  after  six  years'  absence  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  great  cities,  pulsing  with  mod- 
ern commercial  and  social  ideas  of  the  west — 
cities  that  in  the  little  island  empire  spelled  progress! 
Back  home  to  the  quiet,  quaint  village,  far  out  in  the 
interior,  untouched  by  the  hurried,  troubles  life  of  the 
open  ports.  Here  the  old  priest — father  as  the  vil- 
lagers loved  to  call  him — still  watched  over  and  guided 
his  people,  praying  always  that  the  beloved  traditions 


and  customs  of  old  Japan  might  ever  influence — more 
than  that,  dominate — the  lives  of  these  children  of 
his. 

As  the  jinrikisha  carried  young  Mitsushima  rapidly 
through  the  narrow  streets  bordered  by  quaint  mud 
walls  crumbling  with  age,  he  scarcely  saw  the  pic- 
turesque  houses  with  their  straw  thatched  roofs,  with 
their  paper  walls  slipped  back  for  the  day,  giving 
intimate  glimpses  of  happy  home  life  within.     With 
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his  eyes  dark  with  rebellion,  bis  fists  clinched  as  they 
gripped  the  sides  of  the  jinrikisha.  Mitsushima  was 
thinking,  "Home  !  May  the  gods  forgive  the  thoughts 
that  word  calls  tip  even  as  I  eateh  a  first  glimpse  of 
its  distant  roof/  My  home-coming ;  did  I  not  dream 
of  it  during  those  first  lonely  years  at  the  university  ? 
Did  not  the  same  dream  keep  me  brave  during  the 
months  of  job-hunting  in  Yokohama?  Did  not  the 
picture  of  niy  father  and  of  my  mother  keep  me  from 
the  temptations  that  lurk  in  the  great  cities?  And 
when  I,  because  the  gods  smiled  upon  me,  became  a 
business  man  like  the  westerners,  matching  my  wits 
with  them,  becoming  a  leader  among  the  young  men 
about  me,  I  was  proud  of  my  success  only  because  it 
would  make  happy  the  heart  of  my  father.  And 
now — " 

The  thought  ended  half  in  a  sob,  half  in  a  prayer. 
' '  May  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  look  down  upon  my  heart 
to  keep  it  from  unfilial  thoughts  that  I  may  be  a 
worthy  son  of  my  ancestors  and  of  my  father,"  he 
petitioned,  as  through  the  gnarled  old  pines  across 
the  moat  which  surrounded  his  father's  house,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  tiny  shrine.  The  shrine  was  the 
home  of  Kwannon,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  village  of  Sugimoto.  Once  again  the  shrine  in 
its  grove  of  trees,  as  ancient  as  the  very  village,  had 
quieted  a  young  man's  storm y  heart  with  the  beauty 
of  its  quiet  seclusion,  blessing  always  the  lives  of  the 
villagers  about  it. 

A  moment  later  the  jinrikisha  had  crossed  the  moat, 
entered  the  great  gate  that  with  its  massive  carving 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  this  was  the  home  of  the 
family  of  Mitsushima.  Kenowned  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  their  sturdy  bravery,  their  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  the  Mikado,  and  to  the  institutions 
of  old  Japan,  the  Mitsushima  family  had  furnished  a 
long  line  of  Shogun  in  the  days  before  the  Restora- 
tion. Mitsushima 's  father  had  been  the  last  Shogun. 
Scarcely  reconciled  to  the  events  that  had  taken  away 
his  title,  the  old  man  still  retained  the  courtly  man- 
ners, studied  courtesy,  and  intense  conservatism  of 
the  old  order. 

As  Mitsushima  alighted  from  the  jinrikisha  and 
walked  across  the  picturesques  garden  to  the  house, 
he  realized  only  too  well  that  he  could  no  longer  sym- 
pathize with  his  father.  The  years  amid  the  bustling, 
westernized  life  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  had  done 
their  work — he  belonged  to  the  new  generation. 

From  a  servant  he  learned  that  his  father  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  overlooking 


the  quaint  garden  behind  the  house.  Taking  time 
only  to  inquire  about  his  mother,  he  hurried  to  the 
ceremonial  room.  When  he  entered,  his  father,  who 
had  been  standing  on  the  narrow  veranda  looking  out- 
doors, ^turned  toward  the  young  man.  It  was  their 
first  meeting  in  six  long  years.  As  the  father  nodded 
slowly  in  answer  to  Mitsushima 's  low  bow,  the  old 
man's  questioning  eyes  seemed  to  read  down  into  his 
very  soul,  and  to  see  there  the  thoughts  that  were 
tearing  his  soul. 

"My  son,"  he  began  slowly,  "Your  eyes  tell  me 
what  our  tongue  cannot.  Six  years  ago  you  stood  in 
this  room,  telling  your  mother  and  me  good-bye.  You 
were  a  true,  a  worthy  son,  not  only  of  a  Shogun,  but 
of  your  Emperor,  and  of  our  Japan.  Today,"  and 
his  eyes  suddenly  darkened  with  pain.  "Today  you 
are  a  foreigner — no,  you  cannot  be ;  forgive  me  ! "  he 
broke  off  passionately. 

"Oh,  my  son,"  he  went  on,  struggling  to  keep  the 
emotion  from  his  voice,  ' '  Tell  me  that  your  eyes  have 
lied.  Tell  me  that  you  are  a  loyal  son,  that  you  are 
not  today  rebelling  against  our  father's  wishes.  The 
gods  can  never  forgive  filial  disloyalty.  Have  you 
forgotten  that?" 

"I  have  not  forgotten,"  the  young  man  answered 
in  a  low  tone.  "It  is  because  of  my  love  for  you  that 
I  am  today  suffering  thus.  My  father,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, striding  toward  the  older  Mitsushima.  "I  am 
going  to  tell  you  just  what  is  in  my  heart." 

"lam  listening, ' '  replied  his  father  in  a  voice  deep 
with  suppressed  sorrow. 

"In  the  vast  open  port  of  Yokohama,  I  have  in  a 
small  way  achieved  success.  I  am  honored  among  my 
business  associates.  That  success  I  owe  to  you.  You 
think  me  contaminated  by  the  foreigners.  My  father, 
it  is  not  contamination  as  the  people  of  Sugimoto 
think.  This  western  civilization  will  make  our  be- 
loved Japan  great;  without  it  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world." 

"Ah,  but  Japan  was  great  long  before  the  foreign 
devils  came  to  our  shores  bringing  their  poisonous 
ideas,"  broke  in  the  old  man. 

"We  thought  ourselves  great.  Could  we  have  de- 
feated Russia  before  the  foreigners  taught  us  their 
civilization?  Their  ideas  will  bring  us  more  than 
greatness;  they  will  bring  us  happiness." 

"Do  you  call  it  happiness  that  you  bring  back  with 
you  ?  "  his  father  interrupted  bitterly. 

"But  you  can  make  me  happy,  if  you  will  under- 
stand," Mitsushima  pleaded.    "I  am  a  minor;  I  must 
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obey.  But  do  not  force  me  to  marry  this  girl  that 
you  have  chosen  to  be  my  wife.  Allow  me  to  marry 
the  girl  that  I  love.  She  will  come  hen'  with  me;  she 
will  be  a  loyal  and  a  loving  daughter  to  you  ami  to 
my  mother.  Don't  you  see  that  I  will  give  up  my 
business  in  Yokohama  in  order  that  I  may  rightfully 
fulfill  my  duty  as  the  eldest  son  .' ' ' 

"Y"ou  speak  foolishly.  What  would  my  neighbors 
think  .'  How  could  I  explain  to  the  honorable  Taka- 
hashi  San,  father  of  the  girl  I  have  chosen  for  you  to 
marry  ?  No ;  you  are  my  son.  The  marriage  arrange- 
ments are  completed.  The  marriage  must  take  place 
next  Saturday.    Go." 

With  a  deep  bow  the  young  man  left  the  room. 
Outwardly  his  face  was  as  expressionless  as  his  fath- 
er's; inwardly  hot  rebellion  was  surging  in  his  heart. 
He  could  not  see  his  mother  in  that  mood;  he  wanted 
to  get  away,  far  from  the  home  that  to  him  spelled 
bitter  disappointment.  Out  of  the  village,  through 
the  rice  fields,  velvet  carpets  of  green,  he  walked  on 
and  on.  Farmers,  mired  halfway  to  their  knees  in 
the  muddy  ricefields  recognized  the  son  of  their  be- 
loved Shogun  as  they  still  called  him,  and  bowed  to 
him,  and  bowed  to  the  young  fellow  as  he  passed  them. 
Yet  he  scarcely  saw  them.  In  his  eyes  was  the  pic- 
ture of  dainty  little  Noboko  San  in  far-away  Yoko- 
hama waiting  happily  for  his  return;  for  they  were 
to  be  married  in  less  than  six  months.  Again  and 
again  came  another  picture,  vague  and  hated,  blotting 
out  the  thought  of  Noboko  San.  The  picture  was  that 
of  another  girl,  a  girl  whom  he  had  never  seen.  That 
girl  was  the  one  his  father  had  decided  that  he  should 
marry.  How  could  he  tell  his  beloved  Noboko  San 
that  the  beautiful  plans  made  during  long,  peaceful 
hours  in  the  quaint  Japanese  garden  of  her  home  were 
empty  air  castles;  that  love  was  powerless  to  combat 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  old  Japan? 

"Saturday,''  he  groaned.  "The  gods  be  merciful 
to  me.  I  cannot  obey;  but  1  cannot  disobey.  Ah, 
Noboko  San,  I  cannot  give  you  up.  Can  the  gods  be 
so  pitiless  as  to  demand  that?" 

Twilight  was  covering  the  green  valley  with  mystic 
shadows  before  Mitsushima  turned  homeward,  but  he 


scarcely  realized  how  late  it  was  getting  to  be.  Filial 
obedience  and  love  were  waging  a  bitter  contest — the 
eontesl  between  Old  Japan  and  Young  Japan.  As  he 
re-entered  Sugimoto  the  paper  walls  of  the  houses  he 
passed  had  been  drawn  to ;  but  the  dim  lights  within 
cast  weird  dancing  shadows  upon  the  paper.  The  gay 
laughter  of  little  children  and  the  subdued  voices  of 
older  people  floated  to  him,  only  increasing  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart.  "How  can  anyone  be  happy  to- 
night?" he  thought,  as  he  neared  his  father's  home. 

Unconsciously  his  steps  turned,  not  homeward,  but 
to  the  tiny  shrine  of  Kwannon,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
Straight  to  the  shrine  he  went,  and  with  a  sob  flung 
himself  upon  the  prayer  mat  before  the  Goddess.  To 
human  eyes  Kwannon  might  be  only  a  great,  mis- 
shapen, wooden  image,  repulsively  hideous ;  but  did  he 
not  know  that  within  the  ugly  image  lingered  the 
Spirit  of  Mercy,  ever  ready  and  anxious  to  help 
suffering  mortals? 

As  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  prayer  mat,  the  heavy, 
enveloping  midnight  silence,  broken  only  by  the  faint 
mumbling  of  a  priest  in  his  wee  house  over  against 
the  shrine,  by  the  wind  rustling  through  the  pines, 
and  by  the  soft  murmur  of  water  flowing  from  the 
tiny  stone  fountain,  seemed  to  concentrate  in  that  one 
spot  all  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  Orient.  The 
moonlight,  filtering  through  the  gnarled  old  pines,  lay 
in  white  patches  on  the  clean-swept  ground  about  the 
shrine.  Shadows,  flickering  across  the  hideous  wooden 
image,  softened  as  if  by  magic  the  hard  lines  of  the 
idol  making  it  seem  half  beautiful  to  the  wondering 
man.  Surely,  tonight,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  was 
hearing  his  prayer  for  himself  and  for  his  beloved 
little  Noboko  San  whom  he  could  never  see  again, 
which  was  bound  for  Havana,  Cuba. 

Seven  years  before,  when  he  was  seventeen,  Edgar 
Filial  obedience,  an  instinct  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
long  years  to  be  overcome  in  a  single  generation,  had 
won  the  battle.  He  would  marry  the  girl  of  his 
father's  choice.  And  as  he  made  the  decision,  was  it 
only  fancy,  or  did  the  Goddess,  in  that  moment  of 
hushed  expectancy,  bend  over  him,  pityingly,  to  bless 
him  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  heart? 


New  Year  Resolutions 
What's  the  use  to  make  'em? 
'Cause  all  the  joy  they  bring  to  us 
Is  just  a  chance  to  break  'em. 
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The  Old  Year 


E.  C. 


Goodbye  old,  old  Year,  an   you  dying  tonight} 

How  quickly  you  fade  into  naught; 
Why  do  y<>u  not  wait  for  a  little  reward 
For  the  many  blessings  you're  bro'tf 

You'vt  been  hind  to  all  your  peoplt 
You  have  bro't  peace  of  soul  to  the  sad 
Hiulth  and  strength  you  gave  to  the  suffering. 
And  the  discouraged  ones  you  made  glad. 


For  l In  most  priceless  gifts  of  thy  bounty 
Wen   thesi  friends  for  which  all  our  hearts  yearn. 
But  we  ask  thee  to  grant  one  more  blessing — 
That  we  be  wholly  friends  in  return. 

But  why  do  you  have  us  so  meekly? 
Not  even  a  praise  you  request. 
And  still  you  have  given  your  all  to  us, 
Shall  we  give  aught  but  the  best"? 


You  have  bro't  to  us  friendships  lasting, 
Resolute,  steadfast,  sincere; 
If  for  no  other  gifts  than  these  friendships 
Wt  thy  name  would  ever  revere. 

And  now  as  the  bells  toll  your  farewell, 

And  ring  in  with  gladness  the  New, 

We  write  your  dear  name  on  our  memory; 

You've  been  kind.  Friend  Year,  thanks  to  you 


So  here,  Old  Fellow,  is  to  you 
Obesience,  homage,  and  praise! 
We  scarcely  can  hope  that  the  New  Year 
May  bring  to  us  happier  days. 


The  Attitude  of  the  American  People 
Toward  the  Fine  Arts 


Frances  Ledbetter 


ARE  WE  A  money  mad,  jazz  mad  people,  we 
Americans  \  Foreigners  say  that  the  average 
American's  mind  is  shaped  like  the  dollar  mark 
and  that  the  American  regards  with  indifference  the 
finer  things  of  life  in  a  made  effort  to  make  money.  Is 
American  literature  not  as  fine  as  that  of  other  coun- 
tries because  Americans  discourage  and  condemn  poets 
while  they  smile  with  favor  on  the  inonej--getters  ? 
This  seems  to  be  true  of  our  nation,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Sledd  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  makes  a  spe- 
cific example  of  North  Carolina  when  he  says  that 
only  fifty  copies  of  Walter  Hines  Page's  Life  and  Let- 
ters have  been  sold  in  his  native  state.  He  further 
illustrates  the  point  through  two  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences. The  first  was  in  Italy  where  Dr.  Sledd 
was  revered  and  honored  by  rough  soldiers  because  he 
told  them  that  he  was  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  poetry. 
The  second  was  in  his  native  town  where  he  returned 
for  a  visit.  He  repeats  the  conversation  of  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 


' '  What  is  that  ugly  fellow  doing ! ' '  one  of  the  men 
wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  I  hear  he  used  to  teach  school,  but  now  he 
has  gone  to  writing  this  here  poetry  truck.'"  a  well 
informed  one  replied. 

' '  Who  would  have  thought  it.  But  what  won 't  some 
folks  stoop  to  make  money, ' '  ended  the  moralizer,  and 
there  was  a  chorus  of  assents. 

Dr.  Sledd  through  the  relation  of  these  two  events 
expresses  aptly  the  attitude  of  Americans  in  general. 
Can  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  be  changed?  It 
can.  By  whom?  The  College  Students.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
appreciate  the  finer  arts,  who  learn  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  have  a  mission  of  no 
small  importance.  They,  as  the  future  citizens  of  to- 
morrow, will  be  able  to  play  a  large  part  in  determin- 
ing what  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  shall  be 
in  regard  to  the  finer  things  of  life.  College  men  and 
women,  shall  the  future  symbol  of  America  be  the 
dollar  mark,  or  shall  it  be  a  symbol  of  culture,  and 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature,  music,  and  art  ? 
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Physical  Education  for  Women 

'  Mrs.  Z.  I'..  Vance 


THE  EMPHASIS  now  being  placed  upon  the 
physical  education  of  women  at  Trinity  College 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  one  interested 
not  onfy  in  this  entire  college,  but  especially  gratify- 
ing is  this  to  those  who  believe  in  the  higher  education 
of  women  for  their  proper  responsibilities  in  the  world 
today.  Not  only  is  such  careful  physical  training 
essential  to  the  young  woman  engaged  in  the  strenuous 
pursuits  of  a  modern  college  education,  but  such  train- 
ing gives  promise  of  a  more  efficient,  stronger  woman- 
hood for  the  future.  A  recent  comparative  study  in  a 
western  institution  of  the  physical  condition  of  col- 
lege women  thirty  years  ago  and  today  reveals  grati- 
fying results. 

To  one  who  left  this  college  almost  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  recently  has  had  the  pleasure  of  a  dip  into 
college  life  again  "the  strenuous  life"  seems  an  inade- 
quate phrase  to  express  the  activities  here  at  Trinity 
College.  In  those  days  the  demands  upon  one's  time, 
ability  and  nerves,  while  exacting  and  thorough,  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  various  demands  of  today. 
The  extra-curriculum  activities  alone  at  present  could 
fill  one's  days  and  no  one  doubts  their  value.  The 
more  complex  college  life  and  life  after  college  be- 
comes the  greater  need  is  there  for  a  high  standard  of 
physical  fitness.  No  machine  can  run  with  highest 
efficiency  on  less  than  four  cylinder  performance. 
And  as  women  have  always  been  supposed  to  be  more 


delicately  and  complexly  organized  physically  than 
men  we  might  mention  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  six 
cylinder  performance  in  their  case. 

While  to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa  may  lie  a  valuable 
distinction,  and  certainly  of  its  kind  the  most  desirable 
college  attainment;  yet  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
one's  physical  fitness  is  doubtful.  It  is  more  ;  it  shows 
a  lack  of  relative  values.  Also,  to  engage  in  too  many 
social  activities  or  those  connected  with  college  organ- 
izations at  the  expense  of  one's  physical  fitness  is 
short  sighted.  It  is  more;  it  is  gathering  goat 
feathers. 

To  keep  one's  nerves  steady  under  the  strain  of 
modern  living  either  in  college  or  out  of  it — restless- 
ness and  feverish  going  are  everywhere — extra  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  physical  education.  The  art  of 
living  so  as  to  keep  one's  body  and  mind  functioning 
at  100  per  cent  is  certainly  desirable  equipment  for 
these  times.  Possibly  college  triumphs  of  all  kinds 
will  fade  into  insignificance  in  future  years  if  such 
have  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  clear  eyes  and 
steady  nerves.  To  the  end  that  Trinity  women  may 
meet  with  ease  and  joy  the  tasks  here  at  college  and 
likewise  be  able  in  future  years  to  do  a  trained 
woman's  full  part  in  the  world,  we  are  delighted  to 
note  that  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
education  of  women  here  at  Trinity  College. 


Do  You  Count? 


Elva  Christenbury 


DO  YOU  COUNT  ?  Do  you  amount  to  something 
outside  the  class  room  or  are  you  one  of  the  vast 
majority  who  are  content  to  follow  where  some 
one  else  leads? 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  a  small  percentage  of 
the  two  upper  classes  number  in  their  ranks  the  lead- 
ers in  all  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  leaders  in  scholarship.  These  students  are 
constantly  doing  more  than  they  can  efficiently  accom- 
plish, while  others  who  possess  almost  as  much  ability 
and  much  more  spare  time  are  satisfied  with  playing  a 
minor  part  in  school  life. 

In  college  we  get  much  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
books.  In  fact,  college  life  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
in  which  there  are  many  people  who  will  sit  back  and 
look  on,  and  a  few  outstanding  personalities  who  walk 
off  with  all  the  honors.    Then  when  the  ' '  mere  people ' ' 


get  out  of  school,  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  someone  else  walk  off  with  the  "bacon,"  and 
will  not  be  surprised  or  dissatisfied  if  they  have  to 
take  "back  seats." 

To  the  under-class  students  who  have  several  years 
of  college  life  before  them,  we  say,  ' '  Get  used  to  doing 
something  and  being  somebody  in  school,  or  you  will 
never  do  it  afterward."  Even  if  you  have  not  the 
ability  that  some  others  have,  you  probably  have 
more  time,  and  good  work  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  natural  ability. 

Trinity  College  has  departmental  clubs  and  organ- 
izations which  provide  outlet  for  the  spare  energy  and 
time  of  every  student.  Let's  get  out  and  take  an 
active  part  in  school  life,  and  see  how  much  more  real 
enjoyment  we  can  get  from  doing  constructive  work 
in  our  spare  time  than  from  loafing. 
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Even  as  Jacob 


Nancy  Kirkmax 


TO  EVERY  American  the  slightest  hint  of  "You 
can't  have  this,"  or  "You  can't  do  that" 
makes  that  thing  just  the  more  to  be  desired — 
so  it  was  with  a  young  American  student,  Edgar  Lan- 
ning,  who  paced  slowly  back  and  forth  on  a  ship 
which  was  bound  for  Havana,  Cuba. 

Seven  years  before,  when  he  was  seventeen,  Edgar 
had  been  in  Havana  for  a  year  studying — and  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  the 
Spanish  type,  Dolores  Duncan.  Her  father  was  an 
American,  a  Duncan  from  Virginia,  and  a  well-known 
doctor  in  Havana ;  and  her  mother,  of  Spanish  descent, 
had  died  when  Dolores  was  quite  small.  Conse- 
quently, Dolores  had  been  reared  by  a  Spanish  gov- 
erness-housekeeper in  whom  Dr.  Duncan  had  the  ut- 
most confidence.  As  a  result  the  girl  grew  up  with 
all  the  Spanish  traditions  and  conventionalities  firmly 
implanted  in  her.  She  was  an  American,  molded  into 
the  life  of  a  Spanish  girl. 

Edgar,  at  seventeen,  was  very  susceptible  to  beauty 
and  to  a  modern  American  the  inaccessability  of  the 
Spanish  girl  adds  zest  to  a  love  affair.  Edgar  was  not 
bad  looking  himself,  with  glowing  brown  eyes  and 
wavy  black  hair.  He  had  met  and  promptly  fallen 
in  love  with  Dolores  near  the  end  of  his  stay  in  Cuba, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  marry  her 
some  day.  Dolores  was  three  years  younger  than  he. 
but  she  admired  her  American  friend  very  much — 
and  as  the  years  passed,  her  admiration  changed  to 
love,  because  he  could  write  such  "be-autiful"  let- 
ters. And  when  he  told  her  good-bye  he  had  held 
her  hand  gently  and  whispered,  "I  am  coming  back 
for  you" — and  she  could  not  forget  the  tone  of  his 
voice  nor  the  tender  light  in  his  eyes.  The  Spanish 
have  an  uncannj-  way  of  reading  eyes,  anyway. 

Edgar  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  received 
his  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  LL.D.  degrees,  and  was  success- 
fully practising  law  in  a  progressive  community  in 
Virginia.  His  success  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  it 
made  him  think  of  "taking  for  himself  a  wife,"  and 
Dolores,  the  sweetheart  of  the  youth  of  seventeen,  still 
appealed  to  the  lawyer  of  twenty-four. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Edgar  Lanning  was  on  board 
a  ship  on  a  tranquil  afternoon  in  the  early  fall — 
bound  for  Havana,   Cuba.     He  was  thinking  of  the 


trip  which  he  had  taken  seven  years  before,  and  he 
said  to  himself,  "What  a  difference  seven  years  can 
make  in  nature  and  in  human  beings." 

He  paused  at  the  rail  and  gazed  at  the  city  which 
they  were  rapidly  approaching.  The  white  tower  of 
a  house  high  on  a  hill  stood  as  a  sentinel  over  the  city, 
and  to  Edgar  it  seemed  a  lighthouse  of  hope,  for  it 
was  Dolores'  home.  He  fancied  that  he  could  see 
her  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  great  steamer. 
He  could  feel  her  beautiful  brown  eyes  watching  the 
ship  come  slowly  into  the  harbor,  and  he  could  almost 
see  a  smile  of  welcoming  joy  lingering  about  her 
blood-red  lips,  causing  the  dimples  to  come  and  go 
in  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  bringing  a  sparkle  to  her  eyes, 
as  she  leaned  against  the  window-frame  and  gazed 
toward  the  bay. 

In  a  few  moments  Edgar  was  greeting  an  old  friend 
with  whom  he  was  to  stay  during  his  visit.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  friend.  Antonio  Tomei,  who  had 
introduced  him  to  Dolores.  Antonio  warned  Edgar 
at  once  that  he  had  a  rival — but  Edgar  smiled  and 
said,  "So  much  the  better.  Nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than  a  fight.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  winning 
Dolores,  and  also  of  overcoming  a  rival  suitor. ' ' 

Antonio  could  not  understand  this  attitude.  He 
was  in  love  also,  and  he  knew  that  he  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  a  rival. 

The  next  evening  Edgar  called  on  Dolores — and 
was  attended  by  the  governess,  Dolores'  brother  and 
his  wife.  Thus  is  the  Spanish  custom;  a  young  girl 
is  ahvays  well  chaperoned.  Edgar  was  not  in  a  cheer- 
ful mood  after  his  call.  He  had  been  unable  to  tell 
Dolores  all  that  he  had  wished  to. 

The  day  following  he  passed  Dolores  on  the  street, 
and  she  showed  no  sign  of  recognition.  Edgar  was 
angry;  he  had  forgotten  that  no  Spanish  girl  of  the 
better  class  speaks  to  a  man  on  the  street.  Antonio 
tried  to  comfort  him,  but  he  would  not  be  comforted. 

On  Thursday  evening,  two  days  after  his  first  call, 
he  asked  Dolores  to  go  to  the  theatre.  This  maneuver 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  call — the  governess 
went  along  also. 

Edgar  was  nearly  desperate.  How  was  he  to  tell 
Dolores  of  the  love  that  was  consuming  him?  Why 
wouldn  't  she  help  him  ?    After  calling  again  and  find- 
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ing  his  rival  at  Dolores'  home,  he  nearly  decided  to 
give  up  and  go  back.  But  his  spirit  rebelled.  Give 
up  ?    Never. 

"I'll  have  her  if  I  want  her.  And  after  'serving 
seven  years  as  Jacob  served  for  Rachel '  I  am  sure  I 
want  her.  After  all  she  won't  refuse  me,  if  1  can 
ever  get  the  chance  to  sec  her  alone."  Such  is  the  ego- 
tism of  the  American  youth  of  today:  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

Finally,  his  chance  came.  One  Sunday  evening 
the  family  went  out  to  the  summer  house  just  as  the 
moon  rose  high  enough  to  cast  a  silvery  gleam  over  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duncan  villa.  Seeing  Dol- 
ores in  the  moonlight  he  was  bewitched.  He  decided 
to  make  the  final  effort. 

"Dolores,  let's  walk  down  to  the  lake.  I  have 
dreamed  of  the  moonlight  there  often — and  you."  he 
added  in  a  low  voice. 

Dolores  assented  and  they  excused  themselves  for 
a  little  while,  and  ran  gaily  down  the  walk,  "to  see 
the  moonlight  on  the  water."  Dolores  said. 

"Dolores,  dear,"  Edgar  breathed,  "I  have  waited 
seven  years  for  this  moment.  I  have  loved  you  and 
Idhged  for  you.  I  told  you  I  would  come  back — 
Dolores,  will  you  go  back  with  me  .'" 

Dolores  turned  her  beautiful,  appealing  brown  eyes 
up  to  his.     She  looked  straight   at   him  for  a  long 


moment  and  then  said,  "My  friend.  1  have  been  ex- 
pecting this.  I  love  you  but  I  cannot  marry  you.  I 
am  going  to  marry  the  man  whom  you  met  a  few 
evenings  ago.  I  am  more  my  mother's  daughter  than 
my  father's." 

Two   days  later  Edgar  Lanning   left    Eavana   for 
home.    He  felt  no  sadness  for  his  blighted  romance 
but  his  pride  had  received  a  severe  blow. 

"To  think  after  all  these  years,  that  she  turned  me 
down  for  a  Cuban!"  was  his  dominant  thought,  and 
so  deep  was  he  in  this  thought  that  he  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  collided  with  someone. 

"I  be<r  your  pardon,"  he  stammered,  and  looked 
down  into  the  most  liquid  blue  eyes  he  had  ever  seen. 

"Certainlj-,"  cooed  a  voice  as  liquid  as  the  eyes. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  Edgar  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  small  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  person.  He 
knew  thai  she  was  from  Xew  Jersey;  that  her  father 
was  a  Congressman ;  that  she  was  unmarried  and 
apparently  unengaged ;  and  that  she  was  making  the 
trip  alone.  She  did  not  tell  him,  but  he  decided  that 
she  was  just  a  little  younger  than  himself,  and  a  very- 
pleasing  sort  of  person. 

That  evening  they  danced  together  for  a  Little  while 
and  then  sat  down  to  watch  the  moonlight  on  the 
water.  It  was  a  night  for  dreams  and  love.  Edgar 
suddenly  broke  the  silence  by  something  which  sur- 
prised the  girl — "Jacob  was  a  fool,  and  so  was  I." 


Germany  s  Capacity  to  Pay 


II.  G.  Motjlton  and  C.  E.  McGtjire 
(Reviewed  by  Margaret    Prank) 


TIERE  IS,  perhaps  no  more  interesting  question 
today  than  that  of  Germany's  capacity  to 
meet  her  reparation  payments  to  the  Allied  na- 
tions. The  question  is  particularly  vital  in  the  light 
of  recent  events  in  Europe.  Germany  claims  that  she 
cannot  make  any  further  payments;  France  claims 
that  she  can.  Is  Germany  right  .'  Can  France  justify 
her  policy  in  regard  to  the  Ruhr  valley  .' 

The  recent  book,  Germany's  Capacity  to  Pay,  by 
H.  G.  Moulton  and  C.  E.  McGuire,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Economics,  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  investigations  in  international  recon- 
struction. The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  meet  the 
need  of  a  general  agreement  on  the  economic  facts 
and  forces  involved  in  the  reparations  problem ;  to 


make  as  complete  a  diagnosis  as  possible  of  Germany's 
economic  condition  and  of  her  ability  to  continue 
making  reparation  payments;  and  to  point  out  the 
bearing  of  international  trade  conditions  and  com- 
mercial policies  upon  any  reparation  settlement  what- 
soever. The  figures  of  the  British  student  of  inter- 
national finance,  J.  M.  Keynes,  are  used  to  consider- 
able extent  by  the  authors:  the  official  reports  of  the 
United  States  government,  official  figures  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  and  statistics  obtained  through  the 
foreign  connections  of  the  Economic  Institute  consti- 
tute the  sources  of  the  data  on  which  the  analysis 
is  based. 

Confused  notions  as  to  what   is  involved  in  paying 
foreign   obligations,   and   widely  divergent   principles 
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of    measurement    have    resulted    in    the    conclusions  than  half  of  the  sum  which  Germany  is  obligated  to 

which    place    Germany's   capacity    to    pay    anywhere  pay.     Therefore,  most  of  the  bills  of  exchange  thus 

from  nothing  to  80  or  40  billion  dollars  in  40  years,  turned  over  to  the  Allies  as  "cash"   could  be  used 

The  payment  of  foreign  debts  by  a  nation  involves  two  only  in  purchasing  goods,   and   are  therefore   really 

distinct  problems ;  first,  an  internal  fiscal  or  budgetary  payments  in  kind. 

problem;  second,  an  external  commercial  or  foreign  In  other  words,  there  must  be  exports,  and  in  ad- 
trade  problem.  The  payment  of  foreign  debts  involves  dition,  there  must  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
the  sending  of  tangible  wealth  across  the  country's  Year  in  and  year  out,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
borders.  Several  possible  means  of  making  such  Germany  cannot  possibly  pay  a  sum  greater  than  thai 
transfers  are  available.  Gold  and  silver  will  be  re-  by  which  total  exports  exceed  total  imports. 
eeived  abroad  at  its  bullion  value ;  yet  a  nation  seldom  In  addition  to  the  export  and  import  of  commodi- 
has  a  very  large  total  supply  of  precious  metals.  The  ties  there  are  "invisible"  items  which  must  be  con- 
total  gold  supply  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war  sidered  with  the  foreign  trade :  interests  on  foreign 
was  2,281,000,000  gold  marks  (about  $560,000,000);  investments;  shipping  and  other  transport  earnings: 
in  March  1923,  it  was  1,004,829,000  gold  marks  banking  and  insurance  earnings  and  commissions  aris- 
( about  $250,000,000).  This  would  meet  the  minimum  ing  out  of  international  transactions;  expenditures  of 
payments  under  the  terms  of  the  London  settlement  tourists,  commercial  travelers  and  government  repre- 
of  May,  1921,  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  months,  sentatives;  emigrant  remittances;  gifts  and  relief  con- 
In  the'  meantime  the  loss  of  this  gold  supply  would  tributions ;  and  payments  to  migratory  workers.  In 
have  disastrous  economic  consequences  in  Germany  short,  the  total  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  will  be 
and  greatly  lessen  the  future  capacity  to  pay  by  other  measured  by  the  excess  of  her  exports  of  goods  and 
means.  The  process  of  payment  by  paper  marks  was :  services  rendered  to  foreigners  over  the  imports  of 
Germany  sold  paper  money  to  the  people  of  the  United  goods  and  the  receipt  of  services  from  foreigners. 
States,  for  example,  for  as  many  dollars  as  the  paper  A  nation's  capacity  to  pay  is  not  measured  by  the 
would  bring  at  the  rates  of  exchange  then  current,  excess  of  annual  production  over  annual  consumption. 
This  American  money  obtained  by  Germany  would  A  nation's  income,  although  it  may  be  expressed  in 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  Reparation  Commission  for  money  values,  cannot  be  transferred  in  the  form"  of 
distribution  among  the  Allies  in  proportion  to  their  cash  to  a  foreign  nation.  Only  such  portion  of  the 
respective  claims.  In  other  words  the  Reparation  annual  production  can  be  turned  over  to  a  foreign 
Commission  received  bills  of  exchange  which  were  nation  as  is  in  exportable  form.  Germany  cannot  pay 
convertible  into  gold  on  demand  or  at  some  specified  by  borrowing  from  the  United  States  or  in  neutral 
date  in  the  near  future.  It  is  obvious  that  Germany  countries ;  that  would  only  be  a  shifting  of  creditors, 
could  not  use  this  indirect  means  indefinitely  because  Neither  is  discounting  reparation  bonds  practicable, 
of  the  fact  that  unlimited  quantities  of  paper  money  nor  delivery  to  the  Allies  of  the  securities  of  German 
could  not  ultimately  be  redeemed  in  gold  by  Germany,  corporations,  for  that  would  imply  that  the  promise 
Labor  services— wholesale  reconstruction  by  German  °f  the  German  government  is  less  good  than  the  prom- 
armies,  for  instance— was  only  theoretical  as  a  means  ise  of  German  corporations  to  pay.  Finally,  the 
of  payment  because  of  French  opposition  to  German  French  plan  of  January,  1923,  provided  a  scheme  for 
occupation  and  German  labor  competition.  The  only  genuine  productive  guarantee,  that  is,  deliveries  of 
remaining  means  of  payment  is  shipment   of  goods  coal,  timber,  and  other  materials. 

across  the  frontier.    As  a  year-in-year-out  proposition,     Taxing  Germau  exports 400  milliou  gold  marks 

current  production  in  Germany  constitutes  the  only     Seizure  of  the  customs -20  million  gold  marks 

source  out  of  which  payments  can  be  made.    Payments     Seizure  of  the  coal  tax 120  million  gold  marks 

through  exports  may  be  made  in  two  ways:  by  direct 

„,..,„„*  <■„  4-r,  r*  x  ><  j  v        •  i  ■     t    i>  Total   income   expected 540  million  gold  marks 

export  to  the  creditor  country —    deliveries  in  kind ; 

or  by  export  to  other  countries,  the  proceeds  or  bills  These  various  duties  and  taxes  levied  within  Ger- 

of  exchange  then  being  delivered  to  the  creditor,  i.e.  many  are  to  be  paid  in  foreign  currencies.    If  paid  in 

"cash"  payments.     "Cash"  payments  are  really   a  foreign  currencies,  the  French  argue,  the  guarantees 

myth,  for  the  total  production  of  gold  in  the  entire  must  be  productive.    These  plans  fail  because  they  do 

world  since  the  discovery  of  America  is  little  more  not  increase  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports;  in 
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fact,   many   of    the   means   actually   tend    to    reduce  wries  imported.     This  is  true  to  a  limited  extenl  ;  bul 

exports,  and  therefore  to  diminish  capacity  to  pay.  a  substantial  reduction  of  liquors,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea. 

A  brief  study  of  Germany's  pre-war  international  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  vegetables,  would  reduce  the 

trade   and  financial   balance,   the   effects  of   the   war  efficiency  of  the  German  population.     Again  the  im- 

upon  the  international   trade  and   financial   position,  portation  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured 

and  the  international  balance  for  the  years  1919  to  goods  cannot  be   reduced    witbout    directly    reducing 

1922  forms  a  necessary  background  to  an  understand-  exports.     If  the  German  people  understood   to   pro- 

ing  of  the  present  economic  chaos  in  Germany.  duce  within  Germany  materials  and  commodities  for 

Moulton  and  McGuire  have  prepared  a  table  show-  which  the  German  resources  are  not  adapted,  the  re- 
ing  German  imports  and  exports  of  both  commodities  suit  would  be  to  less  inevitably  the  total  volume  of 
and  precious  metals  for  a  twenty-year  period  before  production.  Furthermore,  tbe  curtailment  of  imports 
the  war  which  reveals  that  the  German  trade  balance  affects  exports  indirectly  by  restricting  foreign  pur- 
was  unfavorable  for  twenty  consecutive  years  before  chasing  power. 

the   war.      By  five-year   periods  the   average   annual  During  the  war  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials 

adverse  trade  balance  grew  as  follows:  97  millions.  were  greatly  reduced;  exports  fell  even  more;  ship- 

1,073    millions,    1,472    millions,    and    1,480    millions.  pmg,  insurance,  and  banking  earnings  were  practie- 

Germany  also  found  it   necessary  to  import   bullion  ally  eliminated;  and  interest  on  foreign  investments 

and  specie.     She  met  these  payments  with   the  so-  practically  ceased  to  be  paid. 

called   invisible   credits :    interest   on   foreign    invest-  The  official  figures  of  exports  and  imports,  as  given 

ments;  shipping  and  inland  transport  service;  bank-  by  Moulton  and  McGuire,  show  the  following  totals 

ing  and  insurance  earnings  and  commissions.  for  the  balance  during  the  war,  August  1,  1914  to  the 

The  growth  of  foreign  investments  is  the  most  reli-  end  of  December,  1918 : 

able  index  of  Germany's  international  financial  status.  T                                                              ,,     , .,,. 

"  Imports     22.8  billion  gold  marks 

In  1893  the  total  of  German  foreign  investments  was     Bxporta    u.7  billion  gold  marks 

approximately  12  billion  marks,  and  in  1913  it  was  

approximately  20  billion  marks.     The  net  annual  in-         Trade  deficit  11. 1  billion  gold  marks 

ternational  income  from  1893  to  1913  average  about  Goods  furnished  to  central  allies ...      4.0  billion  gold  marks 

400  million  gold  marks  as  measured  by  pre-war  values.  _  A  ,    ,  .  .,                                       ,. ,  .....          ~        ~~ 

.  x  Total    deficit    l.i.l    billion    gold   marks 

the  maintenance  of  German  exports  is  largelv  de- 
pendent upon  the  maintenance  of  imports.    The  fac-  This  trade  deficiency  of  15  billions  was  met  in  the 
tories  must  import  a  great  part  of  the  raw  materials  f°Uowmg  ways : 

and  partly  finished  goods  they  manufacture  for  ex-     Gold  exports  l  billion  gold  marks 

port.      The    development    of    the    German    industrial  Sale  of  f°1-eiS"  securities  ....                       3  billion  gold  mraks 

c-irofarv.      tt-Vi.'^V.  ; -  i„.„j  ,.„„      :„         *   j  "ii  Sale   of   domestic   securities   1  billion   gold  marks 

system — wnicn  is  based  upon  imported  materials — has        -  ,      ,  .,,.  ,, 

...     ,  ,        „  ,      .  .  bhort-time       credits   Si   billion   gold  marks 

permitted   a  growth  of  population  within   Germany  Sale  of  papei.  marks  ;ulll 

greatly  in  excess  of  the  numbers  which  German  agri-         open  accounts  6-7  billion  gold  marks 

culture  is  capable  of  supporting.     It  is  estimated  that  

nearly  fifteen  millions  of  the  German  city  population         Total  15  bUUon  K°M  marks 

was  before  the  war  dependent  upon  imported  food.  Of  the  13  or  14  billions  of  foreign  investments 
The  two  classes  of  exports,  "raw  materials  and  partly  remaining,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  greater 
manufactured  goods  "and  "food  and  living  animals,"  part  has  been  lost.  The  Germans  have  officially  re- 
comprised  from  79  to  86  per  cent  of  the  total  of  Ger-  ported  that  11.7  billions  of  German  property  abroad 
man  imports.  Germany's  net  imports  of  raw  mate-  Was  liquidated  or  sequestrated  by  the  Allied  govern- 
rials,  partly  manufactured  goods,  and  food  and  drink  ments.  With  all  reductions,  one  may  estimate  that 
amounted  to  390  million  gold  marks  more  than  her  the  net  remnant  of  foreign  investments  left  to  Ger- 
net  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Besides  this  she  many  at  the  end  of  the  war  could  not  have  exceeded 
had  net  imports  of  live  animals  to  the  extent  of  283  2  or  3  million  gold  marks  at  the  outside. 
million  gold  marks.  por  the  four  years,  1919-1922,  since  the  yar.  the 
The  Allies  have  suggested  that  Germany  might  total  export  deficiency  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Kevnes  is 
lessen  her  imports  by  reducing  the  amount  of  lux-  (Continued  <m  Pa„e  ise)  ' 
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Exchanges 


* 


W.  K.  Brown,  Exchange  Editor 


DUE  TO  a  misunderstanding  in  the  Archive 
office  the  previous  issues  of  our  magazine  were 
not  mailed  out  to  our  exchanges  at  the  time  of 
publication.  This  error  was  not  detected  until  our 
return  from  the  holidays,  and  at  that  time  the  issues 
were  mailed  out.  We  regret  this  mistake  very  much 
and  wish  to  apologize  to  those  of  our  exchanges  who 
thought  that  we  were  not  including  them  on  our  list 
this  year.  Perhaps  this  tardiness  on  our  part  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  receiving  so  few  exchanges,  for 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  received  so  large 
a  number  of  them  as  we  were  expecting.  We  trust 
that  this  mistake  will  not  occur  again  and  that  there 
will  be  no  further  interruption  to  the  free  interchange 
of  our  college  magazines.  We  find  the  other  maga- 
zines to  be  very  helpful  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  our 
exchanges  are  getting  valuable  suggestions  from  the 
Archive. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Davidson  College  Mag- 
azine is  complete  in  almost  every  detail  with  the  ex- 
ception of  editorial  matter.  One  short  notice  outlin- 
Yfo  ing  the  changed  nature  and  the  new  pol- 

t^       •  ;  icy  of  the  Magazine  is  all  of  the  editorial 

Davidson       J  z     .  .        ^rr   , 

..  matter  that  the  issue  contains.     We  he- 

's lieve  that  the  staff  should  in  every  issue 

JVLagazine  ^a^e  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that 
it  has  to  mould  student  opinion,  and  certainly  this 
should  be  so  when  only  four  issues  are  published  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Lilly  Fields  is  a  very  appropriate 
article  to  appear  in  the  issue  published  just  before 
the  Christmas  season;  it  is  a  well  written  depiction 
of  sacrificial  service.  Such  articles  as  Why  Is  a  Col- 
lege Education  of  Value?  and  The  Quest  for  Minerva 
arc  always  timely  in  a  college  publication.  In  the 
presence  of  all  the  diverting  agencies  on  a  college 
campus,  the  attention  of  students  should  be  directed 
toward  the  real  purposes  of  education.  Both  articles 
are  well  handled.  The  Story  Teller  is  a  rather  un- 
usual short  story,  but  it  is  good.  Call  It  Humor  places 
a  value  upon  humor  that  seems  rather  high  to  us. 
The  Great  Tribunal  has  a  theme  that  is  far  from  new, 
but  it  is  handled  admirably.  The  department  of  Cap 
and  Bells  contains  on  the  whole  very  good  material. 
We  liked  particularly  Caesar's  Essay  on  Talk.    Back 


in  the  good  old  days  when  we  puzzled  out  that 
"essay"  we  had  no  idea  that  so  subtle  a  meaning  was 
hidden  there.  The  parody  is  indeed  handled  well. 
The  poetry  throughout  the  issue  is  of  varying  ex- 
cellence. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  November  issue 
of  the  Erothesian  is  the  lack  of  balance  between  the 
literary  matter  and  the  advertising  matter.    We  must 


The 
Lander 

College 
Erothesian 


compliment  the  enterprising  business 
manager  on  her  success  in  securing 
advertisements,  but,  unless  the  size 
of  the  literary  departments  of  the 
magazine  is  increased  to  due  propor- 
tion, there  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog.  /  Am  Aware —  expresses  an  appreciation 
that  must  be  experienced  to  be  valued.  We  hope  that 
at  Lander,  and  at  all  other  colleges,  this  appreciation 
is  being  inculcated  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
students.  Leaves  from  a  College  Girl's  Diary  and 
Diplomacy  both  are  very  interesting  side-lights  to  the 
character  of  the  college  girl,  and  they  show  her  to 
be  all  the  more  charming.  Since  reading  Me  and  Toe 
we  wish  to  extend  to  Miss  Barton  a  sympathetic  band 
as  a  fellow-sufferer;  oh,  those  horrid  themes!  Tht 
Little  Road  is  a  very  appealing  short  story,  and  we 
hope  that  it  reflects  rightly  the  mind  of  the  college 
girl.  We  believe  that  the  story  would  have  carried 
more  weight,  had  it  appeared  completely  in  one  issue. 
The  December  issue  of  the  Message  appears  with  a 
good  quantity  of  attractive  Christmas  material.  The 
opening  poem,  A  Christmas  Greeting,  is  arranged  on 


The 

Greenshoro 
College 
Message 


the  page  in  the  shape  of  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  it  makes  a  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  the  well  written  articles  on 
the  Christmas  spirit  that  follows.     A 
Christmas  play.  The  Christmas  Gift. 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Santa  Clans  of  76  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  child  of  the  present  day.  and 
an  instructive  essay  on  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ 
complete  the   Christmas  material  in  the  issue.     Re- 
venge is  a  short  but  attractive  short  story.   Chills  and 
Thrills  is  perhaps  equally  romantic  and  as  well  writ- 
ten as  the  former,  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  story.     The 
brief  biography  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  a  very 
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commendable  essay:  it  reveals  a  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  artist  and  his  work.  One  of 
the  best  things  in  the  issue  is  the  short  story.  Tin 
\t  w  Lih  .  written  by  a  student  from  the  Orient.  We 
wonder  if  this  story  has  a  basis  of  fact.  If  not,  we 
regret  the  apparently  tragic  ending.  The  other  de- 
partments of  the  magazine  contain,  as  usual,  good 
material. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Haverfordi&n  contains 
some  excellent  material,  but  there  is  hardly  enough 
of  it.  The  quality  of  the  work  included  indicates 
'Tj '  literary    ability    on   the   part    of   the 

T7  ,-     ;        Haverford   students,   and   we   should 

Haverford       ,..  , 

J  like  to  see  the  subsequent  issues  more 

complete.     The  essay  and  sonnet  of 
jordian  yrr    Sellers,  A  Legend  of  Germany 

and  Battle  of  Chotusitz,  respectively,  are  both  admir- 
ably executed  and  rival  the  merit  of  his  former  work. 
Theodore  of  Corsica.  The  Professor  on  tin:  Wheel  is 
one  of  the  best  short  stories  that  we  have  read  in  this 
month's  review.  The  writer  of  this  short  story  has  also 
offered  a  good  poem  in  Ships.  The  pathos  of  Forces 
is  very  keen ;  the  writer  has  drawn  a  forceful  picture 
of  the  utter  despair  of  unrewarded  effort.  Mr.  Johns- 
ton in  Irishmen  has  given  a  very  sympathetic  por- 
trayal of  the  Irishman's  love  for  his  native  laud.  We 
would  not  close  our  comment  on  the  Haverfordian 
without  speaking  very  highly  of  its  general  appear- 
ance. Even  the  very  type  used  seems  to  add  greatly. 
and  the  whole  effect  of  the  general  makeup  is  such 
that  the  reader  takes  up  the  magazine  with  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  him. 

As   an   introductory   comment   we   should   say   the 
same  thing  of  the  Echo  that  we  do   of  the  Haver- 
fordian  :  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  material.    How- 
ever, an  issue  of  this  size  containing 
1  he  material  of  the  quality  that  it  does  is 

Fur  in  an  superior  to   an  issue  more  complete 

Ec/iO  which    contains   some    poor   material, 

and  after  all  lack  of  material  cannot 
always  be  charged  to  the  staff.  Throughout  the  issue 
there  are  scattered  several  poems  most  of  which  are 
very  good.  The  Last  Attempt  is  an  unusually  well 
written  short  story  with  an  element  of  horror  played 
up  to  a  considerable  degree.    The  desirability  of  the 


theme  might  be  questioned,  bu1  we  can  certainly  find 
do  fault  with  the  ability  of  the  author.  As  a  tumor- 
ous short  story  Tin  Descent  of  Lafi  Bud  is  of  a  high 
order.  Tin  Wonderful  Gift  is  something  more  than  a 
story:  the  author  has  given  in  new  words  the  old  storj 
of  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  on  the  Judean 
hills  and  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
heart  of  it  with  a  bit  of  moralizing  that  is  both  true 
and  timely.  Our  Duty  to  tin  Immigrant  is  a  forceful 
presentation  of  a  critical  situation  that  confronts  our 
country,  and  it  points  out  the  fact  that  if  America 
would  preserve  her  heritage,  she  should  be  judicious 
in  handling  the  immigration  problem.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  The  Proposal  in  the  original  tongue,  but 
we  are  sure  that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Holt  does  jus- 
tice to  the  original.  The  editorial  department  con- 
tains matter  that  is  worthy  of  a  high  class  literary 
publieaiton. 

The  Criterion  for  December  contains  interesting 
material  of  a  varied  nature.  A  Christ  mas  Story  is 
very  charming  with  its  true  Christmas  spirit.     It   is 

exceedingly  appropriate  for  the 
The  Christmas    issue    of    the     magazine. 

Columbia  The  other  short  story.  Tin  Zenith,  al- 

Criterion  though  it  contains  some  incongruities. 

is  well  written  and  most  interesting 
with  a  highly  romantic  flavor.  Perhaps  the  money 
element  at  the  denouement  is  a  bit  overworked :  the 
sums  are  somewhat  too  fabulous  to  have  a  place  out- 
side of  fairy  stories.  Mammy  Solves  tin  Problem  is 
a  delightful  little  play  containing  a  merited  tribute 
to  the  old  Southern  negro  "mammy."  We  would  re- 
mind the  authors,  however,  that  "mammy"  is  not 
pecuiar  to  South  Carolina;  we  have  her  too,  and  we 
hate  to  see  her  passing.  The  prize  essay,  Tin  Smith: 
tin  Preserver  of  Pure  Americanism,  is  in  every  way 
w'ortlry  of  the  honor  which  it  received.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  preserve  our  high  respect  for  our 
Southern  traditions,  so  long  as  we  can  do  it  with- 
out engendering  an  exclusive  sectional  feeling.  Our 
Purpose  in  Life  is  a  well  thought  out  article  on  a 
matter  that  is  highly  important.  We  are  glad  to  see 
such  evidence  as  this  of  sober  thinking  on  the  part 
of  college  students.  The  issue  might  contain  more 
poetry,  but  what  poetry  there  is  in  it  is  good. 
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The  women  have  got  this  issue,  folks,  so  look  out!  Anything  is  liabU  to  happen.  Like  the  fellow  who 
sees  a  woman  driving  an  auto  and  gives  her  all  the  road,  the  hied  who  heads  this  department  shies  out  o' 
harm's  zvay,  and  gives  them  the  whale  works.  .  .  .  But,  speaking  seriously,  (or  as  near  the  serious  as  an 
alleged  joke-smith  is  supposed  to  get)  we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  corking  good  issue,  when  the  Co-Eds 
uncork  their  wit  ami  humor.  We've  got  a  right  good  hunch  that  they're  going  to  show  us  up  so  bad  that 
we'll  be  ashamed  of  our  nest  issue.     Anyway,  here's  to   'em,  Hod  bless  'em. — Editor,  Wayside  Wares. 


When  these  our  jokes  you  read 
Please  sag,  "How  good  indeed. 

Don't  say,  "Oh,  what  a  bore, 
I've  read  them  all  before." 


Professor    Carroll :      ' '  How    long    did    the    Seven 
Year's  War  last?" 

Freshie  :    "  I  don 't  know. ' ' 

Dr.  Brown:     "Who  wrote  More's  TJtopial" 

English  III  Student:     "Shakespeare." 


Pullman  Conductor  to  Hipps :  ' '  Pullman  re- 
served ? ' ' 

Hipps:     "Yes." 

Conductor  to  delegation:  "Do  you  all  belong  to 
Hipps." 

Ida  :     ' '  Not  yet. ' ' 


Keep  Smiling 


We  are  sorry  to  say  that  two  of  the  co-ed  delegates 
to  Indianapolis,  meaning  to  go  into  a  cafeteria,  got 
the  entrances  mixed  and  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  a  pool  room  with  the  sign,  Billiards,  staring  them 
in  the  face. 

' '  Come  right  in,  ladies, ' '  said  a  masculine  voice 
politely,  but  with  a  hint  of  amusement  in  it. 

"No,  thank  you,  we  don't  believe  we'll  play  to- 
night, ' '  came  the  timid  answer. 


' '  Maggie ! ' ' 
"Y-e-s  M-a-a-m. " 
"Come  right  upstairs." 


Generally  speaking,  women  are  generally  speaking. 

When 

Lap  starts  wearing  a  soft  collar 

Bull  Brown  quits  using  "slick  'em" 

Major  Vance  comes  into  the  girls'  dining  room 

Erma  Pitts  gets  in  a  hurry 

Anne  Ratledge  passes  English  II 

Dr.  Carrol  quits  eatin'  Mellin's  Pood. 

"Daddy"  Gates  quits  carrying  an  umbrella 

Dr.  Bloomquist  stops  blushing 

Dr.  Mason's  permanent  wave  gets  straight 

Henry  Sprinkle  gets  to  be  dean 

George  Allen  loses  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 

Mary  King  and  Buddy  stop  going  together 

"Tubby"  Boyd  presses  his  pants 

Professor  Cannon  stops  using  sarcasm 

Nora  Chaffin  loses  her  dignity 

Dr.    Wannamaker    gives    two    weeks    for    Easter 
holidays 

Dr.  Pew  shaves  off  his  whiskers 

Bill  Lander  has  a  date 

Mrs.  Vance  greets  a  girl 

John  Westbrook  finally  falls  to  pieces 

Professor  Cowjjer  stops  smiling 

Miriam  Cox  lowers  her  voice 

Mable  Westcott  stops  becoming  engaged 

Dr.  Pepplar  gives  a  cut 

Dr.  Gilbert  stops  camel-loping 

"Hershey"  Spence  stops  telling  jokes 

Hal  Oliver  looks  important 

Jimmy  Secrest  looks  insignificant 

Mutt  Frank's  bluff  is  exhausted 

Miss  Powell  gets  married 

Marie  Davis  finds  her  lost  motion 

Clegg  stops  coming  to  the  Shack 

Reid  Garrett  gets  a  new  car 

W.  R.  Brown  goes  to  the  Orpheum 
Anarchy  Will  Reign 
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To  the  cafe  we  went. 

Our  money  we  spent, 
For  fish  fried  niee  and  thin; 

Then  went  to  a  Drug  Store 

And  spent  a  bit  more 
For  a  green  river  for   'em  to  swim  in. 

— Selected. 

f 

Dr.    Cranf ord    to    Marie :      ' '  What    composes    the 
beauty  of  women?" 

Marie:     "I'm  not  going  to  tell  mv  secret." 


An  optimist  is  one  who  thinks  the  devil  is  dead  and 
hell  is  half  full  of  water. 


In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia 

Stood  a  cow  on  the  railroad  track. 

'Twas  a  very  good  cow  with  eyes  so  fine, 

But  you  can't  expect  a  cow  to  read  a  railroad  sign 

So  she  stood 

In  the  middle  of  the  track. 
And  the  train  hit  her  right  in  the  back. 
Now  her  horns  are  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
And  her  tail's  on  the  lonesome  spine. 

— Selected. 


r 


Man — a  parasite  on  the  epidermis  of  a  crumbling 
mass. 

Frenchman  :     ' '  Parlez-vous  Francais  ? ' ' 
American:     "Qui,  oui,  Chevrolet  coupe." 


I  have  a  dear  old  father 
For  whom   I  daily  pray. 
He  has  a  bunch  of  whiskers. 
They're  always  in  the  way. 

When  we  go  to  the  table 
To  form  a  family  group, 
My  dear  old  father's  whiskers 
Are  always  in  the  soup. 

The}- 're  always  in  the  way 
The  cows  chew  them  for  hay. 
They  hide  the  dirt  on  father's  shirt. 
They're  always  in  the  way. 

— Selected. 


'Twas  in  a  cafe  where  first  they  met 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
'Twas  there  he  first  got  into  debt, 
For  Rome-owed  what  Juli-et. 

— Selected. 

Once  I  had  a  yellow  dog. 
He  was  as  poor  as  I. 
He  ate  the  hinges  off  the  gate, 
And  then  took  sick  to  die. 
He  did. 


How  Many  Languages  Can  You  Speak? 

French 

La  petite  Marie  had  la  June  muttong 
Ze  wool  was  blanchee  as  ze  snow : 
And  evlywhere  la  belle  Marie  went. 
La  June  muttong  was  sure  to  go.    - 


Some  freshmen  are  so  green  that  they  think 
Meter  in  poetry  is  something  you  drop  a  quarter  in. 
That  Bull  Brown  is  the  Sophomore  mascot, 
And  that  Tubby  Boyd  is  something  that  laundresses 
use. 


Chinese 

Wun  gal  named  Moll  had  lamb. 
Fleecy  all  samee  whitee  snow 
Evlj'  place  Moll  gal  walkee 
Ba-ba  hoppee  long  too. 


Keep  Grinning 

Have  you  ever  met  up  with  the  Pollyanna  type  that 
fails  to  see  reality  ? 

If  so,  introduce  him  to  exams. 


Irish 

Begorra,  Mary  had  a  little  shape. 

And  the  wool  was  white  entirely, 

And  whenever  Mary  would  stir  her  stumps 

That  young  shape  would  follow  her  eomplately. 
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Dutch 

Dot  Mary  haf  got  ein  leedle  schaf 
Mit  hair  slnist  like  some  vool, 
And  all  der  blaee  dot  gal  did  went 
Dot  schaf  go  like  ein  fool. 

Und  zo  dot  schoolineester  did  kick 
Dot  lambs  kvick  out, 
But  still  dot  lambs  did  loaf  around 
On  der  outsides 

And  did  shoo  der  flies  mit  his 
Tail  off  patiently  about, 

Until  Mary  did  come  alzo  from 
Dot  schoolhouse  out. 


Pa '11  sometimes  act  disgusted  'at  folks  can  be  so  slow. 

An'  old  Bill's  in  the  pasture,  contented-like  and  free: 

I  know  old  Bill  likes  the  autos  too.  but  not  as  much  as 

me !  — Selected. 


Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  that  you  wouldn't  be 
in  their  shoes  for  their  stockings? 


To  Dr.  White 

(With  apologies  to  Tennyson) 

CUNSET  and  Trinity  bill. 
And  one  clear  call  of  his. 
And  may  there  be  no  meaning  as  of — 11, 
When  I  go  on  that  quiz. 


-Selected. 


Have  the  freshmen  learned  that: 
Theda  Bara,  Pall  Bearer,  and  Wheel  Barrow  are 
not  related? 


Also  have  they  learned  that  Rex  Beach  is  not   a 
summer  resort? 


A  Difference 

We  used  to  drive  old  Bill  to  town,  me  and  ma, 
An'  she  was  scared  of  autos,  worst  you  ever  saw. 
If  she  spied  one  a  mile  away  she'd  stop,  right  there, 
An'  make  me  hold  Bill's  bridle,  just  as  if  he'd  scare; 
But  Bill,  he  didn't  mind  'em — he'd  only  cock  his  eye. 
An'  look  at  them  contem'tous.  as  they  went  whizzin' 
by. 

Ma  said  they's  hateful  things  and  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed ; 

An'  Pa — well — once  he  had  the  bay  colt  in  a  crowd, 

When  up  an  auto  come  right  at  his  side — my  land ! 

That  colt  had  forty  fits  'fore  you  could  turn  your 
hand. 

You  bet  the  people  scattered,  and  Pa's  so  mad  and 
said 

The  feller  hadn't  brains  enough  to  fill  a  tadpole's 
head. 

But  now  we  got  an  auto,  and  ma  she  thinks  it's  grand. 
An'  says  why  it  scares  folks,  she  cannot  understand. 
And  when  a  wagon  stops  in  front,  so  as  we  can't  go, 


/.'»/  such  a  fear  flint  creeping  o'er  me  steals — 

/  feel  myself  grow  small. 
Oh,  Fessur,  may  I  find  a  grade  sublime — 

Don't  let  me  fall! 

Sunrise — < -ight-twi  nty  bell, 

And  after  that — a  blank, 
For  there  was  only  sadness  of  farewell. 

My  thoughts,  they  sank. 

Exam  came — then  reappeared  time  and  place. 

Oh,  this  hard  life  in  school! 
I  had  to  meet  my  'Fessor  face  to  face. 

And  I  had  played  the  foul. 


Cupid's  Garden 

TTfE  entered  Cupid's  Garden, 

^Ye  wandered  o'er  the  land ; 
The  air  was  sweet  and  balmy 
As  I  held  her  little — shawl. 

Yes,  held  her  little  shawl — 
How  fast  the  moment  flies. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly 

As  Is  gazed  into  her — lunch-basket. 

Yes,  gazed  into  her  lunch-basket — 

I  wished  I  had  a  taste. 
I  crept  up  close  beside  her, 

Put  my  arm  about  her — umbrella. 

Embracing  her  umbrella — 

The  dainty  little  miss, 
Once  more  crept  up  beside  her, 
And  slyly  stole  a — sandwich. 
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Keep  Giggling 

When  there  are  hats  in  your  belfry  that  Hut. 
When  your  eomprenez-vous  rope  is  cut, 

When  there's  nobody  home* 

In  the  top  of  your  dome, 
Then  your  head's  not  a  head — hut  a  nut. 

— Selected. 


Expressions  coined  by  college  students: 
The   stuff,   exam,   prof,   quiz,   he   rode   me, 
flunk. 


We  Are  Seven 

1  With  apologies  to  Tennyson) 

A  lively  girl 
That  first  goes  off  to  school, 
And  feels  real  life  in  every  limb. 
Oh.  Wannie,  she  is  no  fool. 

I  met  a  freshman  college  girl : 
She  was  sixteen  years,  she  said. 
Her  hair  was  bobbed,  and  many  a  curl 
Was  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  sprightly,  elfish  air. 
And  she  was  sportly  clad : 
Her  eyes  were  fair  and  very  fair, 
Her  blithesomeness  made  me  glad. 

"Days  of  study  and  work,  my  maid. 
How  mam-  each  week  there  be?" 
"How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 
And  sadly  looked  at  me. 

"How  many  are  there.'    I  pray  you  tell." 
She  answered,  ' '  Seven  there  be  : 
And  two  of  them  are  full  of  gym 
And  two  at  the  library. 

"Two  of  them  at  the  science  hall. 

Are  full  of  honest  pride : 

And  Sunday  when  the  church  bells  call — 

We  can't  turn  them  aside." 

"At  the  science  hall  two;  two  full  of  gym; 
And  two  at  the  library. 
Yet  these  are  six — add  one  to  them. 
Sweet  maid.  How  can  this  be?" 


'fessor. 


Then  did  the  freshman  girl  reply. 
"Seven  hard  full  days  there  be; 
And  Friday  nights  we  almost  die 
While  others  their  S.P's  see." 

"You  are  in  school,  you're  full  of  life: 
Why  not  go  where  others  go: 
On  Friday  night  suspend  your  strife 
And  the  Owl  you  soon  will  know." 

"Their  grades  are  made — they  may  be  semi." 
The  freshman  maid  replied. 

"They  think  me  fresh,  and  they  think  me  green. 
I  wish  I  could  be  dyed. 

"()n  Friday  nights  I  often  sit. 
At  my  window  up  above. 
I  look  up  at  the  sky,  starlit, 
And  try  my  books  to  love. 

"And  often  after  light  bell  rings, 
When  the  sky  is  fair  and  bright, 
Some  boy  may  come  who  sweetly  sings 
In  the  wonderful  moonlight. 

"The  first  year  that  we  go  to  school, 
We  must  learn  the  customs  there. 
And  we  must  learn  a  many  a  rule 
And  the  profs  with  ways  so  rare. 

"So  we  plod  on  our  way.  it  seems. 
And  we  must  be  content, 
To  look  forward  to  our  future  dream 
Till  our  freshman  year  is  spent. 

"And  when  we  come  back  in  the  fall, 
Sophomores  so  wise  and  bold, 
We'll  feel  that  we  have  learned  it  all 
And  everything  is  old." 

' '  How  many  days  a  week, ' '  said  I 
"Is  it  not  five  from  eleven?" 
Quick  was  the  freshman  girl's  reply. 
"No,  Master,  there  are  seven." 

"But  Friday  night;  that  is  date  nighl  I 
And  now  take  five  from   leven!" 
'Tw;is  throwing  words  away :  for  still 
The  freshman  maid  would  have  her  will 
And  said.  "Nay,  there  are  seven!" 

A  Lamentation 

Into   the   depths   of   misery   and   into   the    deepest 
despair  the  very  soul  of  my  being  has  sunk.     There 
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is  ever  before  me  a  dreadful  apparition  which  drag's 
my  weary  soul  into  a  slough  of  despond.  It  fol- 
lows me  upon  every  walk  of  my  college  life.  Its 
heinous  presence  fouls  the  uplifting  atmosphere  of 
the  Book  Room ;  it  grins  in  all  its  hideousness  among 
the  necessities  of  the  beloved  Dope  Shop ;  above  the 
treasurer's  office  its  horrible  countenance  leers  wick- 
edly. Nor  does  it  confine  its  roaming  to  the  campus. 
It  frequents  the  streets  of  Durham,  and  not  only 
wriggles  around  the  doors  of  the  Paris  Theatre,  but 
the  contaminating  influence  of  its  dire  form  also  per- 
meates the  inviting  isles  of  Kress'  and  Woolworth's. 
In  awful  woe  my  whole  being  sits.  With  groans 
and  sighs  I  vainly  seek  relief.  I  am  in  despair :  every- 
where am  I  haunted  by  the  starved,  transparent  ap- 
parition of  an  empty  purse. 


Things  That  Never  Happen 

Daddy  Gates  cleaned  up  on  a  poker  game  the  other 
night  with  Fritz  Crute  and  Julian  P.  Boyd. 

Wannie  has  decided  to  do  away  with  chapel. 

Bull  is  not  going  to  have  any  more  Woolley  quizes. 

Someone  actually  answered  a  question  on  Bulleye's 
Psychology  class  the  other  day. 

Cap  Card  hasn't  had  an  absence  from  gym  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Professor  Spence  talks  entirely  too  little,  and  what 
he  says  is  entirely  too  1-o-n-g-d-r-a-w-n-o-u-t. 

Scene  in  the  Dope  Shop.  Enter  Professor  Ormand, 
Dr.  Pep,  and  Prexy. 

Prexy — Give  us  three  dopes.  Here's  a  quarter; 
three  out,  Hunt. 

Pep — This  is  a  bum  dope.  Ormand,  have  you  got 
a  cigarette  on  you? 

Ormand — No,  but  here's  the  rollin's.  Say,  have 
you  seen  the  Broadway  Belles  at  the  Orpheum  ? 

Prexy — Sounds  good  anyway.  I  gave  "William, 
Lyon,  Kendrick,  Randolph,  and  the  baby  my  last  dol- 
lar, but  I've  got  fifty  cents  and  the  change  from  the 
dopes.    It 's  seven-ten  now.    Let 's  go.     Come  on  boys. 

Exit. 

When  Shakespeare  shaves  off  his  whizzes 

And  in  writing  plays  himself  bizzies — 
But  a  miracle  it  would  take 
This  prof  to  remake, 

And  there  are  none  of  us  here  who  are  wizzes 


When  the  profs,  they  quit  giving  quizzes, 
And  all  students  have  grins  on  their  phizzes, 

It  is  time  to  say 

Now  let  us  pray, 
For  to  think  of  such  things  quite  me  dizzes. 

Coming  Through  Trinity 

[f  a  body  meet  a  "fesser" 

Comin'  thru  the  hall; 

If  a  body  meet  a  "fesser" 

Do  not  try  to  stall ; 
Look  the  prof  right  in  the  eye  and  ask  him  how  he  is — 
I  tell  you  straight  you  '11  get  an  A  on  every  other  quiz. 

If  a  body  meets  the  dean 
Comin '  down  the  walk  ; 
If  a  body  meet  the  dean 
Go  on,  don't  try  to  stalk; 
-lust  give  him  there  a  smile  so  sweet  an'  he'll  take 

the  cue, 
And  the  next  time  he  calls  you  in  he'll  be  as  sweet 
to  you. 

If  a  body  meet  Bull  Brown 

Comin'  from  the  town; 

If  a  body  meet  Bull  Brown 

Do  not  turn  around ; 
Merely  say,  "Oh  Dr.  Brown,  I've  some  folk-lore  here 

for  you, ' ' 
And  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  pass  his  English  2. 

Men — the  Co-ed's  Version 
T^HESE  men  an'  very  simple  folk, 

I  like  'em 
They  take  me  out  until  they're  broke 

I  like  'em 
I  like  them  naughty,  tall  and  lean 
And  short  and  fat  and  good  and  green 
Yet  many  other  kinds  I've  seen; 

Yep,  I  like  'em. 
They  take  me  to  the  senior  hop 

I  like  'em 
They  take  me  to  the  candy  shop 

I  like  'em 
But  when  they  show  that  they  don't  care 
And  hug  me  roughly  like  a  bear, 

Oh,  Man!  I  love  'em. 


Explode 


Announcement!  The  next  issue  of  the  Archive  will  be  the  "Graveyard  Number"  for  Way- 
side \\  ares.  Any  person  or  freshman  having  something  reed-  gruesome  to  say  will  find  a  chance  to 
say  it  in  the  form  of  picture,  song,  or  story  in  this  issue.  Call  around  to  find  out  all  the  horrible 
dt  tails— R.  P.  H.,  305  Alspaugh. 
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PARIS  THEATRE 

Durham  s  Leading  Theatre — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All   Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.   FOX,   INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and  Pox  Xevvs  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 


NOTE: 


-Trinity  College  Students,  We  Want  You  to  Feel  at  Home  in  Our  Theatre,  We 
Really  Appreciate  Your  Patronage,  Leave  Your  Name  at  Box  Office,  We  Would 
Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 
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Announcement 


£771  IE  have  purchased  the  store  of  Gattis-Newton 
(J£/  Co.,  and  extend  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Trinity  College  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  to  our  store  and  inspect  our  lines  of 
Clothing  and  Men's  Furnishings.  We  are 
going  to  carry  the  best  in  every  line. 


Stetson  Hats 

IN  SPRING  SHAPES 


Lipscomb'Qattis  Co, 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
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tional  reputation  for  high  standards,  noble  ti-aditions, 
and  progressive  policies.     Its  large  endowment  fund 
makes    possible    its    first-class    equipment    and    large 
faculty  of  well  trained  and  carefully  chosen  teachers. 
Student  fees  low.     Comfortable,  inexpensive  rooms  in 
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cigarette 

thousands  of  sm       other 

changing  V  rettes  W 
brands  of  ^Ss  our 
Chesterfield,  co  dQ  ap. 
beUefthatsrn°kertobaoCO 
preciate   rea 


"I  named  him  'Chesterfield* 
after  the  fastest- stepping 
cigarette  in  the  country." 


liesterfield 

CIGARETTES 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


GAS 

AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS   APPLIANCES 


"//  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can    do    it   better  with    GAS" 


Before 
Buying 


Clothes    Tailored    at   Fashion 
Park 


Markham-Rogers  Co. 


^  Are  you  looking  for 
guaranteed  Clothing  at 
a  popular  price?  If  you 
are,  see  our  ready-to- 
wear  Suits  and  Over- 
coats before  making 
your  purchase. 

OUR  PRICES:  dj»  •  d>         _ 

SUIT  or  OVERCOAT        *fl>  1  C^  .75     T0    *P  3  5 

PANTS,  ALL  PRICES 

Direct  from  Manufacturer 
to  Wearer 


U.S.  Woolen  Mills  Co. 


114  E.  Main  St. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  a  boy  falls  in  love,  that 's  his  business. 

If  a  girl  falls  in  love,  that's  her  business. 

If  they  get  married,  that's  the  preacher's  business. 

If  they   go  to   housekeeping,  that's  OUR   BUSINESS! 

Come  to  see  us  for  your  FURNITURE  NEEDS. 

Elliott  Furniture  Co. 

Better  American  Home  Furnishers 
Main  St.  West  of  Five  Points  Durham,   N.   C. 


110  E.  Baltimore  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  ami  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205%   Main  St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


R.  Blacknall 
&  Son 

Druggists 


Geer  Building 

Opposite  Post  Office 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Kinton's 

KIT  Smith  Mangum  Street 
Citizens  National  Bank   Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewelry  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  be  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDougle 


The  ^h(ew 
QoodyShop 


Is  the  old  Goody  Shop  and  head- 
quarters for  the  students  while 
down  town.  CL  Always  ready  to 
serve  vou  with  the  best. 


\\ 


The  New  Goody  Shop 
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Germany's  Capacity  to  Pay  Little  more  than  S  billion  gold  marks,  while  the  Ger- 

J  ,        ,_,,  mans  contend  that,  up  to  September  30,  1922,  they 

(Continued  >ro„,   Page   1/S)  '       r  *  . 

paid  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  a  total  o/  44.7 
about  11  billions.  The  sundry  credits,  or  earnings,  hilUon  gM  marfes.  The  explanation  of  great  dis- 
among  the  invisible  items  which  can  be  set  off  against  crepancy  between  Allied  and  German  estimates  of 
the  11  billions  debit,  or  deficiency,  in  the  trade  ac-  total  payments  made  is  threefold :  (1)  the  Reparation 
counts  for  the  four  years  since  the  war.  cannot  have  Commission>s  ngures  are  admittedly  provisional  and 
exceeded  1  billion  gold  marks.  That  would  leave  a  incomplete)  tlie  German  estimates,  on  the  other  hand, 
total  deficit  in  the  international  accounts  for  1919-  are  ^  nearly  all  cases  complete;  (2)  there  is  a  differ- 
1922  inclusive,  of  about  10  billion  gold  marks.  ence  in  the  principles  0f  evaluation  that  are  employed; 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  holds  Germany  responsible  (3)  onjy  tjle  clearing  house  operations  have  been  re- 
in principle  for  all  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Allied  ported  officially  in  any  detail. 

and  Associated  Powers  and  their  citizens  which  are  0n  the  basis  of  an  impartial  analysis  of   all  the 

directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  the  war.     The  available  data,  Moulton  and  McGuire  estimate  that 

Allied  and  Associated  governments  recognized,  how-  t^e  tangible  values  surrendered  by  Germany  to  the 

ever,  that  Germany's  resources  would  not  permit  her  Reparations   Commission,   as  distinguished  from  the 

to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the  war,  direct  and  indirect,  totai  credits  to  which  Germany  may  or  may  not  be 

for  it  was  estimated  that  the   damages  to  property  entitled  on  the  books  of  the  Commission  in  reduction 

and   person,   plus   the   total   of    Allied   war   expense,  0f  uer  capital  debt,  aggregate  between  25  and  26  bil- 

would  reach  the  stupendous  sum  of  one  trillion  francs  !  non  goj(i  marks. 

The  Allies  finally  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  Ger-  The  largest  part  of  Germany's  payments  have  been 

many  should  make  reparation  "for  all  damages  done  made  out  of  capital,  through  the  transfer  of  movable 

to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  prop-  property  and  through  the  sale  of  practically  all  the 

rrty  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea  and  liquid  assets  that  were  capable  of  mobilization.    There 

from  the  air."     The  treaty  provided  that  20  billion  have  been  some  deliveries  in  kind  and  a  relatively 

gold  marks  should  be  paid  on  account  of  reparation  small  volume  of  cash  payments,  the  funds  for  which 

before  May  1,  1921,  by  which  time  the  total  of  Ger-  b.ave  been  chiefly  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 

man  reparation  obligations  was  to  be  fixed.    The  Lon-  tue  sale  of  paper  currency,  and  of  private  property 

don  settlement  of  May,  1921,  announced  the  total  sum  in    Germany.     All   of   these   means  of   payment   are 

for  which  Germany  was  accountable  as  follows :  evanescent  in  their  nature ;  they  have  in  fact  already 

Reparation  debt   132,000,000,000  gold  marks  been  practically,  if  not  completely,  exhausted. 

Belgian  war  debt  (estimated )  4,000,(1(10,000  gold  marks         Since  Germany  now  has  and  can  have  for  many 

years  to  come  practically  no  net  international  income 

Total        13li,000,000,000  gold  marks  „  .,  .   ...  ,  ,.,.,        .         ,,    ■       ., 

from  the  invisible  sources,  her  ability  to  obtain  the 
From  this  total  there  were  to  be  deducted  amounts  foreign  bills  of  exchange  with  which  to  make  repara- 
equal  to :  the  payments  and  deliveries  already  made ;  tion  payments  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  her 
the  credits  for  Germany  arising  out  of  payments  or  foreign  trade.  The  whole  German  economic  system 
deliveries  by  other  ex-enemy  powers.  Germany  was  has  developed  in  such  a  way  that  roughly  20  per  cent 
also  required  to  settle  pre-war  debts  of  German  na-  of  the  population  cannot  live  unless  food  continues  to 
tionals  and  for  the  restoration  of  property  carried  be  imported  and  that  most  of  the  factories  cannot  pos- 
away  from  non-German  territory.  The  settlement  sibly  operate  without  foreign  raw  materials,  the  pro- 
stipulated  that  German}-  must  pay  an  annual  sum  of  curement  of  indispensable  imports  must  take  prece- 
2  billion  gold  marks,  plus  26  per  cent  (of  which  1  dence  over  everything  else.  This  is  necessary  not 
per  cent  is  for  sinking  fund)  of  her  total  exports,  merely  for  purposes  of  meeting  treaty  obligations;  it 
Despite  various  modifications,  this  London  settlement  is  imperative  if  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  Ger- 
remains  the  principal  reparation  agreement.  man  city  population  is  not  to  perish. 

Allied  and  German  estimates  or  calculations  as  to  The  imports  required  to  maintain  the  German  popu- 

the  amount  already  paid  toward  the  total  136,000,-  lation  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency  and  to  enable 
000,000  gold  marks  are  widely  divergent.  The  Allies  the  German  factories  to  operate  at  something  like' 
claim  that  they  have  received  from  Germain-  only  a     pre-war  capacity,  total  in  value  about  14  billion  gold 
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marks,  as  compared  with  actual  imports  in  1922  of 
only  about  6.2  billion  gold  marks.  German  exports 
must  therefore  equal  14  billion  goldlmarks  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  necessary  imports.  In 
1022  the;/  wen  less  than  half  of  this  total.  German 
capacity  to  make  reparation  payments  continuously 
year  after  year  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  exports  can  be  made  to  exceed  14  billion  gold 
marks.  At  the  present  time  the  total  of  Germany's 
imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  combined 
with  the  total  of  domestic  production,  is  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  population  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  to  permit  the  operation  of  the  factories. 
Both  the  industrial  and  agricultural  output  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  greater  part  of  the  German  industrial 
population  is  even  now  seriously  undernourished. 
Export  markets  for  German  goods  have  been  very 
greatly  curtailed  since  the  war  because  of  the  general 
impoverishment  of  Europe  and  the  erection  every- 
where of  tariff  barriers  against  German  goods  even 
by  the  identical  countries  which  declare  that  Ger- 
many can  and  must  pay  in  full. 

The  German  budgetary  story  from  1914  to  1923  is 
briefly  summarized  by  Moulton  and  McGuire  as  fol- 
lows :  During  the  war,  for  reasons  of  political  ex- 
pediency, taxes  were  kept  relatively  low.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1919-20  and  1920-21,  demobilization,  internal 
reconstruction,  and  treaty  fulfillment  required  enorm- 
ous expenditures  to  be  made  at  once,  while  the  neces- 
sary reorganization  of  the  fiscal  system  delayed  the 
collection  of  taxes.  In  1921-22  the  tax  program  was 
more  effective,  perhaps  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the 
national  income  being  taken  by  the  government.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  budget  was  still  far  from  balanced, 
for  the  increased  outlays  under  the  terms  of  the  Lon- 
don ultimatum  quite  offset  any  gains  otherwise  made. 
In  1922-23  the  almost  uninterrupted  fall  of  the  cur- 
rency completely  demoralized  the  fiscal  system. 

The  story  of  the  German  monetary  situation  is  only 
too  familiar.  At  first  the  flow  of  manufactured 
money  to  the  channels  of  production  gave  a  decided 
stimulus  to  output.  Recently,  however,  production 
has  declined,  unemployment  is  increasing,  and  funda- 
mental economic  and  social  disintegration  is  in  pro- 
gress.   Repairs  and  extension  to  plant  and  equipment 


may  still  be  made  in  the  hope  of  escaping  taxes,  or 
because,  everything  considered,  the  loss  entailed  is 
less  when  funds  are  put  into  real  estate  development 
than  when  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  imme- 
diate consumption.  No  German  business  man,  how- 
ever, knows  whether  or  not  he  is  making  profits;  it 
is  impossible  any  longer  to  compute  today  earnings 
in  foreign  values  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and. 
even  if  one  could,  by  the  time  the  computation  was 
finished  it  would  have  become  obsolete.  When  the 
price  of  a  meal  can  increase  10  per  cent  between  the 
first  and  second  courses,  it  is  clearly  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  price  indexes.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  national  motto  of  Germany  has  become :  ' '  Save. 
and  you  are  lost;  spend  freely,  speculate,  or  buy  for- 
eign currencies,  and  you  win. ' '  By  no  means  least 
serious  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  situation  is  its 
effect  upon  the  different  groups  in  society.  As  has 
been  well  said,  it  creates  a  country  divided  into  three 
classes,  "one  that  suffers  silently  and  goes  under  in 
decency ;  another  that  profiteers  cynically  and  spends 
recklessly;  and  a  third  that  writhes  in  desperation 
and  wishes  to  destroy  in  blind  fury  whatever  is  left 
of  a  government  and  of  a  society  that  permits  such 
conditions."  With  each  succeeding  month  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  inflation  have  become  more  pro- 
nounced. Paper  has  become  practically  worthless, 
for  it  costs  more  to  send  it  to  the  treasury  for  redemp- 
tion than  it  is  worth.  Assuming  the  obliteration  of 
this  ocean  of  paper,  what  next?  A  return  to  the  gold 
standard  would  no  doubt  be  attempted ;  but  its  suc- 
cessful inauguration  under  the  chaotic  conditions  pre- 
vailing would  be  extremely  difficult.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  reiterated  that  there  can  be  no  solution  of 
the  monetary  problem  until  revenues  once  again  equal 
expenditures. 

In  other  words,  the  ability  of  Germany  to  develop 
an  export  surplus  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  repara- 
tion problem.  If  the  Allies  hope  to  get  paid,  there  is 
only  one  policy  to  follow,  namely,  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  German  import  and  export  trade,  and 
then  to  require  the  delivery  of  whatever  excess  of 
exports  may  be  developed.  Germany  must  be  given 
time  in  which  to  recover  her  international  economic 
equilibrium. 
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Speaking  of  comfort,  consider  a 
collar  that  refuses  to  roll,  that 
don't  gap  and  is  made  to  at.  That's 
the  Hanes  Tailored   Collarette. 


You  can  never  be  "underwear- 
bound"  with  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders.  They  fit  and  give  with 
every  movement  ,  because  they're 
made  with  a  service-doubling  lap 
seam. 


:    is   a   closed    crotch   that   really 
;   closed.      It   is  specially  stitch- 
nd  cut  so  that  it   always  stays 
position. 


There's  a  lot  of  comfort  in  a  cuff 
that  fits  firmly,  that  is  made  better 
and  stronger,  that  won't  rip  from 
the  sleeve.  The  Hanes  Elastic  Cuff 
is   guaranteed    to   be   just   that   sort. 


What  looks  or  feels  worse  than 
underwear  that  bunches  at  the  shoe 
tops'  The  Hanes  Elastic  Ankle 
never  loses  its  shape  even  after  re- 
peated   washings— it    always    clings 


HANES  GUARANTEE: 
We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolute!}'  —  .every 
thread,  stitch  and  button. 
We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  it  any  seam  breaks. 
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You'll  pat  yourself  on  the  back  when  you  first 
null  Hanes  on.  When  you  feel  that  fleecy  cotton 
snuggle  up  to  your  skin,  that  generous  warmth  and 
that  perfect  tailored  fit  you'll  say  that  there  never 
was  an  underwear  bargain  that  could  compare  with 
Hanes. 

And  you'll  keep  on  congratulating  yourself  every 
lime  Hanes  eames  back  from  the  tub.  Wash  after 
wash  has  no  effect  on  Hanes.  The  flat,  non-irritating 
seams  never  rip.  The  buttonholes  keep  their  shape. 
The  buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay. 

Read  the  five  points  about  them  that  have  made 
Hanes  famous. 


For  downright  value 
HANES  can  t  be  touched 


Every  stitch,  every  seam,  every  thread  and  button 
of   a    Hanes   suit    is   absolutely   guaranteed. 

You'll  get  the  surprise  of  your  life  when  you  price 
Hanes.  Here  is  underwear  value  that  can't  be 
beaten. 

Go  to  your  dealer's.  Look  over  a  suit  of  Hanes. 
Buy  one  and  wear  it.  Eight  there  is  where  you  will 
swear  off   expensive   underwear   and  swear   on   Hanes. 

You  can  gel  shirts  and  drawers  as  well  as  union 
suits  in  light,  medium  and  heavy  weights.  If  your 
denier  can't  supply  you  let  us  know,  and  Ave  will 
see  to  it  that  you   get   what   you   want. 


Hanes  comfort  and  wear  for  boys 

There  are  the  same  hard  wearing  quality,  the  same  comfort,  warmth  and  perfect 
fit  that  go  into  men 's.  Two  weights — medium  and  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years 
(sizes  20  to  34).  2  to  4  year  sizes  with  drop  seat.  Hade  also  in  knee-length  and 
short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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The  First  National  Bank 


OF  DURHAM 


CI,  Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  of  Trinity 
College  will  find  us  well  qualified  by  our  long  experience  to  handle 
their  accounts  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  First  National  Bank 

OF  DURHAM 

Capital,   Surplus  and   Profits   $1,150,000 

Resources 6,500,000 
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Welcome 
to  Trinity 
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Start  the  season  off  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


DURHAM 
MEN  3  SHOP,  Inc. 

West  Main  St.       J.  IVON  BECK.  Mgr.        Durham.  N.  C. 
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IN      EVERY     LINE 


of   endeavor    there    is   a    leader,    whose    product    is   out- 
standing   in   quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only   such   lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
faetion. 

Hurt,  Sehaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  .Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
lints.  French,  Shriner  &  TJrner  SI s. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
finality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,   toilet    articles,   magazines,  sweaters   and    Parker   fountain 

pens. 

Soda  fountain  service 
SEE    US     AFTER    EACH     CLASS 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 

DRY  GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 

DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE 
AT   THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

Royall  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 
in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and   many   of   the   Faculty   Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 

JOHN   SPRUNT  HILL,  President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 

HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 

Eat 

The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  anil  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 
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THE  STORE  Of  BETTEfi  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


'All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 
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GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  wear  and  eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


It  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  well 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

"Sudden 
Service 

130  E.  Main  Street — Corner  Church 
Durham,  North   Carolina  Telephone   101 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students   and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways •welcome  at  this  Bank. 


Open  an  account  with  us 


today 


Resources  over  $7,000.(1(10.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


<Uhe 
Service  T^rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone   150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 


Other  Electrical  Supplies 

PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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The  future 

of   our  magazine 

depends 

upon     you; 

co-operate    with 

us     by 

patronizing 

our  advertisers. 

w. 

J.  Bullock,  Mgr. 

The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Your    Accounts    Upon    the    Past   Record 
of   Serving   a   Large   Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.   Lindsey 


Flowers 

For  All  Occasions 

Hibbard,  Florist 

118  E.  Main  St. 

Representatives 

.1.  II.   Tyler                                                      K. 

T.  Johnson 

We  So 

it-it 

Your   Trade    an. 
Your    Patronage 

Appreciate 

N. 

c 

Barber 

Shop 

Across   the 

St  re 

at    from   Five   Pc 

hits  Drug  Store 

H.    Nurkin 

Electric    Shoe 

Shop  and 

Shoe  Store 

Let   CJs   Heel   You  and   Save   Your  Soles 
We    Ave    Xow   in   Our  New   Home 

325  Mi 

in  Street 

We    Make    The, 

l   Just   Like    Xcu 

Quick    Service 

All    Work 

-Moderate     Prices 
Guaranteed 

See  Doggie   Hatcher 

Phone    1970 

McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescript  io 

i    Druggist 

Wi 

St    Durham,   X.   C. 

Telephone 

10S3 

We  Appreciate 

Jour  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store 
In   Business    for   Your    Health    and    Pleasure 

Whitmans   Candies,   Eastman    Kodaks,    Waterman 
Fountain   Pens.  Stationery,   and   Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet    Your    Friends   at 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot   Dogs  —  Cold   Drinks  —   Ice  Cream 
Cigars   —   Cigarettes   and    Candy 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 


DIAMONDS 


J 


e  w  e  1  e  r  s 


Welcome,   College  Students ! 

JJ/'E  are  glad  to  have  you  back  tvith  us,    ana'  it  is  our  wish 
*  *     that  this    term   be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institution  you  are  identijied  with.      Come  to   see    as 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


WATCHES 


"Gift       Headquarter 


SILVERWARE 
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The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
Banks  of  Durham 

Its  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere;  and  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage. 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 

Ask         Our         Friends 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205%  Main  St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

If  a  boy  falls  in  love,  that 's  his  business. 

If  a  girl  falls  in  love,  that's  her  business. 

If  they  get  married,  that's  the  preacher's  business. 

If  they  go  to  housekeeping,   that's  OUR  BUSINESS! 

Come  to  see  us  for  your  FURNITURE  NEEDS. 

Elliott  Furniture  Co. 

Better  American  Home  Furnishers 
Main  St.  West  of  Five  Points  Durham,  N.  C. 


Spalding 
Quality 


10  E.  Baltimore  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Kintons 

107  South  Mangum  Street 
Citizens  National   Bank   Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewelry  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  be  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDousrle 


' '  Durham 's   Best   Store ' ' 
Always  in   the  Lead   with    the   Newest   Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  uTg  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Raalte   and   Oynx 
Silk   Hosieiy 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

"All   Trinity   Students   Are    Invited   to   Our   Store" 
Mail   Orders    Promptly    Filled 
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OPPOSITE 

Post  Office 

DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 

Post  Office 

DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System   in   the  South 

The 
Home  of  the   Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 
34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


When  they  mal^e  better  Shoes 
we  will  have  them 

PERRY-HORTON  CO. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 


YICTROLAS 

and 

The  latest  Dance  and  songs  in 
Victor  Records  and  Sheet 
Music.     Also  standard  music. 

See  our  string  instruments 
before  you  purchase.     AYe  welcome  your  call. 

H.  A.  GASKINS 

117  E.  Main  St.  Musical  Headquarters 


B  E  A  I '  T 

I  F  1  •  L  ! 

If   Hair   Dressing.  Massaging,    Shampoo- 
ing, Manicuring,  along  with  the  Perma- 
nent Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 
then  we  can  do  it. 

THE 

WARRENETTA 

HAIR  SHOP 

3431/,-  Main 

St. 

Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will   Appreciate   Your   Business 

Opposite   Main    Street   Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  &  McCullers 


THE  KRONHEIMER  CO. 

D    u    r    h     a     m  ,      N  .       C  . 


Dry  Clean 

Where   Satisfaction   is  Guarantee 

1" 

REX 

DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

T 

eprcsentativ 

:s— W.  J.   Lyles,  220  Jnrvis;    W. 
Craven,  21S  Jarvis 

PHONE  578 

P. 

Opp 

■site  Union  Station                                      Durham 

,  X.  ('. 

Lindsey 

Faucett  8  Sons 

B 

aggagc  Transfer 

Freight 

Hauling    and    Moving 

of    All    Kinds 

Phones:     lings 

ige   Room   382.  Residence   741 

Durham,    N'.   C. 
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PS 


Inew  orpheum 
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Three 
Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday    and 
Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AX  J) 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35    Cts. 

Xight 

40    Cts. 

Including  War  Ta 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 

Private   Dining   Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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Editorial 


Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin 

T?  X  AM  IX ATI ( (NS  are  past,  and  we  are  now  in  that 
terrible  reactionary  period  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows the  examinations.  Some  has  called  this  period 
the  period  of  judgment — the  time  when  the  sheep  and 
the  goatsshall  be  divided — and  we  are  inclined  to  like 
this  metaphor.  Surely  from  the  countenances  of  the 
students  and  the  campus  chatter  it  is  easy  for  anyone 
to  see  that  the  students  are  experiencing  some  such 
period.  There  are  happy  faces ;  there  are  sad  faces. 
Various  groups  stand  around  and  discuss  their  fates. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  distinguish  just  who  is  the  "sheep" 
and  who  the  "goat." 

The  college  bulletin  board  during  this  period  is  a 
place  of  fear  and  trepidation.  Pale  faces  gather  there 
and  scan  the  long  lists  of  names  posted  by  the  Dean. 
Freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  alike  pass 
by  and  read  this  "handwriting  on  the  wall."  It  is 
not  very  difficult  for  the  psychologist  to  tell  which  of 
them  has  been  found  wanting,  for  the  countenances 
betray  what  has  happened.  The  "sheep"  turn  to  the 
right:  to  the  left  is  the  Dean's  office,  and  there  go 
those  who  have  been  found  wanting. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  philosophize  on 
the  atmosphere  of  this  period  of  judgment.  Examina- 
tions are  past :  the  die  is  east.  It  is  too  late  to  bemoan 
the  failures  which  we  have  made,  and  we  must  take 
the  consequences  thereof.  We  are  at  Trinity  College 
because  we  realize  it  has  a  standard,  and  we  want  to 
see  that  standard  maintained.  It  is  the  place  of  the 
College  to  maintain  that  standard ;  it  is  up  to  us,  as 
members  of  the  student  body  of  the  College,  to  assist 
in  its  maintenance. 

There  will,  perhaps,  be  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
standard  at  Trinity  College.  It  is  the  duty,  however, 
df  every  sober-minded  student  to  look  at  the  matter 
with  clear,  unprejudiced  minds,  and  to  see  that  the 
proper  support  is  given  those  who  have  our  interest  at 
heart.  We  are  decidedly  a  part  of  Trinity.  We  are 
measured  by  the  standard  which  Trinity  maintains. 
and  it  should  be  our  greatest  desire  and  ambition  to 
know  that  we  are  doing  our  part  in  upholding  this 


high  standard.  With  this  standard  in  mind,  let  us 
forget  what  is  behind,  and  press  forward  to  higher 
attainments  this  new  term. 

□   □   □ 


Something  New 


HT  KIXITY  COLLEGE  will  usher  in  something  new 
on  the  night  of  February  29,  when  the  first  open 
forum  debate  to  be  held  in  the  South  will  be  staged 
with  Swarthmore  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  In  this 
kind  of  debate  the  contest  is  shifted  from  the  college 
to  the  individual  debater.  The  speakers  will  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  side  on  which  they  wish  to 
appear:  so  it  is  possible  that  a  student  from  each  insti- 
tution will  appear  on  each  side  of  the  query.  By 
having  this  kind  of  procedure  the  debaters  do  not 
have  to  debate  against  their  beliefs.  No  judges  are 
selected  for  the  contest,  for  the  audience  acts  as  judge 
and  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the  speakers  at  will.  A 
vote  is  cast  for  the  winning  side  and  not  for  the 
winning  institution. 

Heretofore,  students  at  Trinity  have  taken  very 
little  interest  in  debates,  and  this  fact  has  been  dis- 
couraging to  the  students  who  have  represented  our 
institution.  We  believe  that  the  new  system  will 
cause  the  debates  to  be  more  interesting  and  that  it 
will  give  the  speakers  invaluable  experience.  We  owe 
it  to  these  men  to  give  them  our  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. With  the  coming  of  the  open  forum  plan  of 
debating  let's  not  only  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but  let's 
start  a  new  book,  so  to  speak,  and  show  Trinity  repre- 
sentatives that  we  are  behind  them. 

n  □  □ 

The  Midnight  Escape 

T"\  I'RIXG  the  midst  of  the  past  examinations  at 
Trinity  the  Paris  Theater  announced  that  it  was 
putting  on  a  midnight  show  beginning  at  a  few  min- 
utes past  twelve  on  Sunday  night,  January  27.  Trin- 
ity students  received  the  announcement  with  joy;  at 
last  Durham  was  going  to  have  midnight  follies ! 

In  the  Dope  Shop,  at  the  boarding  house,  at  the 
bull  feasts — everywhere — the  midnight  follies  was  the 
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chief  topic  of  conversation.  An  orchestra,  the  Pied- 
mont Strollers,  was  to  furnish  music;  and  Durham 
was  going  to  have  something  extra.  As  the  time 
approached,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  male  students  at 
Trinity  were  going  to  flock  to  the  attraction.  Ap- 
proaching upper-classmen,  freshmen  made  hold  to 
ask  if  they  were  going  to  see  the  follies. 

Sunday  night  all  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  were  the  night 
before  Christmas.  Some  students  were  sleeping; 
others  were  drifting  townward  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  a  front  seat  at  the  Paris.  The  campus  did  not  seem 
like  itself.  About  eleven  o'clock,  however,  the  mad 
rush  began,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  students  could 
be  seen  moving  briskly  toward  town. 

Arriving  at  the  theater,  they  flocked  in,  filling  up 
the  front  seats  long  before  midnight.  By  the  time  the 
performance  started  the  building  was  packed  to  its 
capacity.  Freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors, 
graduate  students,  and.  it  is  whispered  (though  we 
will  not  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement ) , 
that  even  members  of  the  faculty  were  included  in 
the  crowd.  To  be  sure  people  of  Durham  attended, 
but  their  number  was  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
crowded  audience. 

The  show  began  ;  the  spectators  were  disappointed. 
Many  went  to  sleep.  It  was  an  ordinary  performance 
with  an  orchestra  thrown  in.  The  minutes  dragged 
slowly  by.  "Why  didn't  I  sleep  and  be  in  good 
shape  for  my  examination  tomorrow."  many  thought. 
Since  they  had  gone  to  the  trouble  to  make  the  trip  to 
town,  the  students  decided  to  stay  until  everything 
was  over. 

The  picture  came  to  a  close  early  Monday  morning. 
A  cry  of  "cedarbirds"  arose  above  the  noise  of  the 
departing  students.  It  was  taken  up  and  carried  on ; 
all  along  the  street  it  rang  out. 

The  throng  reached  the  campus  about  2  :45  Monday 
morning.  Tt  made  known  its  disappointment  by  its 
continued  shouts.  Up  the  steps  of  their  respective 
dormitories  the  students  went,  making  all  the  noise 
possible.  Quickly  they  undressed  and  went  to  bed  to 
dream  of  their  nine-thirty  exams,  and  their  midnight 
escape.  They  had  witnessed  their  first  midnight 
follies ! 

□   □   □ 

With  the  Passing  of  Time 

\  PEW  DAYS  ago  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  '21 
"^  dropped  by  and  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  campus. 


He  commented  on  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
since  he  was  graduated ;  noticed  the  new  buildings, 
improvements,  and  the  enlarged  student  body :  but  he 
said  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  these  changes,  and 
that  his  attitude  toward  Trinity  would  always  be 
"nil  admirare. "  for  he  expected  great  things  of  this 
institution. 

Our  conversation  continued  as  we  went  to  chapel. 
There  our  friend  seemed  happy  to  be  again  in  the 
midst  of  familiar  ceremonies.  He  smiled  as  he  noticed 
that  Dr.  Pew  had  not  abandoned  his  habit  of  scratch- 
ing his  head  during  the  exercises.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  "Wannie"  still  prayed  as  long  as  he  did  in  the  old 
days.  He  seemed  a  bit  inclined  to  wonder  when  we 
told  him  that  the  Dean  seldom  prayed  over  five  min- 
utes :  still  he  maintained  his  motto,  "nil  admirare." 

Chapel  was  over.  We  hurried  out;  and  standing 
near  the  entrance  to  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  we 
watched  the  students  come  out.  We  called  his  atten- 
tion to  "Scab,"  as  the  mascot  trotted  out  with  the 
students.  He  smiled.  Suddenly,  however,  we  noticed 
an  expression  of  surprise,  wonder,  and  sadness  come 
over  the  countenance  of  our  friend.  When  we  asked 
the  cause  of  his  suddenly  changed  demeanor,  he 
pointed  to  some  half-dozen  students,  dressed  in 
knickers,  and  wearing  fastidious  stockings,  with 
many-colored  checks  and  zebra-like  stripes. 

"I  never  thought  Trinity  boys  would  come  to  these 
things."  he  said,  and  continued  to  deplore  the  fact  as 
he  saw  among  the  students  many  other  men  wearing 
the  Benjamin-Franklin  style  of  clothing. 

We  explained  to  him  that  it  seemed  that  history 
would  repeat  itself. 

He  recalled  the  old  war-time  days  when  there 
existed  the  overall  club;  he  told  us  how  one  student 
was  thrown  into  the  Annie  Rooney  Pool  because  he 
would  not  join  the  club. 

"But  what  a  change  has  taken  place,"  he  said  as  he 
shook  his  head  hopelessly. 

We  undertook  to  debate  the  matter  of  clothing  with 
him.  He  answered  by  saying  that  he  had  not  noticed 
any  of  the  co-eds  wearing  hoop-skirts.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  make  him  see  the  humor  in  a  few  of  a  par- 
ticular set  of  men  wearing  knickers,  he  went  away  in 
a  rather  shocked  condition  with  his  motto  "nil 
admirare." 
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Fourth  "Down  and  Qoal  To  Qo 


W.  S.  Durham 


to  keep  the  loyal  alumni  of  our  colleges  from 
helping  boys  who  are  not  able  to  pay  their 
bwn  expenses  through  college,'"  was  the  way  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  alumnus  of  a  rival  college  in  athletics, 
Bummed  up  the  matter  of  paid  athletes  in  our  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  almost  right. — almost  but 
not  entirely. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  or  read  discussions  on  pro- 
fessionalism in  college  athletics,  but  only  a  very  few 
have  read  anything  about  the  condition  of  athletics  in 
this  state.  The  affair  of  last  year,  which  came  near 
Bringing  out  some  sensational  facts  that  the  public  in 
general  has  never  had,  was  the  nearest  anyone  ever 
came  to  disclosing  the  real  circumstances. 

Those  who  did  not  have  an}-  inside  information 
could  not  find  any  evidence,  and  those  who  did  know 
were  careful  that  no  one  else  found  it  out.  A  State 
College  student,  in  speaking  of  the  case,  said  that  he 
knew  for  a  fact  that  in  a  game  of  football  between 
North  Carolina  State  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
State  College  had  to  assure  the  player  of  pay  before 
he  would  play.  This  and  other  facts  were  not  made 
public,  and  the  discussion  soon  died  down  and  was 
dropped.  Other  cases,  not  necessarily  at  any  one 
school,  show  up  best  with  the  least  amount  of  light 
that  is  thrown  on  them.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
question  of  what  is  the  matter  with  college  athletics, 
for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  certain  amount  of 
professionalism  exists,  but  rather  what  is  to  be  done 
about  college  athletics. 

Sport  and  athletics,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  are  vastly 
different  terms.  Sport  is  play,  not  work.  Athletics 
as  practiced  is  too  strenuous,  too  spectacular,  and  too 
exclusive.  The  mass  of  students  does  not  get  the 
Desired  benefits  from  athletics.  We  talk  about  ath- 
letics but  there  is  too  much  grand  stand  and  too  little 
actual  participation  in  the  games.  Athletics  should 
be  a  means  to  a  higher  end ;  we  have  reduced  them  to 
a  commercial  and  advertising  basis.  Commercialism, 
vast  expenses  of  teams,  number  of  rules  governing 
play,  and  eligibility  of  players  have  just  about  ruined 
some  of  our  best  games,  so  that  the  masses  cannot  play 


1  hem.  The  individual  prizes  and  false  praise — often 
of  unworthy  students — the  developing  of  star  ath- 
letes, the  striving  for  records,  and  lastly  the  most 
serious  wrong,  the  zealous  rivalry  with  other  schools, 
have  eliminated  sport  from  the  life  of  most  schools 
and  have  reduced  athletics  to  a  cut-and-dried  work 
for  the  few  who  are  expected  to  pose  as  champions 
for  their  school  to  work  as  though  eternity  depended 
upon  their  winning.  As  schools  we  strive  for  records, 
and  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  play  for  the  love  of  playing. 
We  may  be  widly  excited  over  a  great  intercollegiate 
contest  where  twenty-two  men  are  struggling  before 
thuosands  of  spectators,  or  we  may  be  one  of  thou- 
sands to  view  a  baseball  game,  but  these  spectacular 
performances  with  their  enormous  gate  receipts  do 
not  make  our  student  body  athletic. 

It  is  very  true  that  intercollegiate  contests  produce 
stars,  but  it  is  not  beneficial  when  it  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  mass  of  boys.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  expected  to  sit  around  and  cheer  in 
order  to  support  their  team.  They  march  and  sing 
and  yell  at  command,  and  their  exercise  is  to  cheer 
and  yell  for  Alma  Mater.  Sport  is  thus  lost  to  sight ; 
the  winning  of  the  game  is  the  only  end  in  view.  The 
team  must  win,  and  the  few  poor  fellows  who  make  up 
the  team  are  told  that  the  honor  of  their  college  is  at 
stake.  They  are  coached  to  the  limit  of  the  rules  and 
too  often. beyond  the  spirit  of  the  rules.  They  are 
trained  to  the  minute,  bandaged,  and  rubbed.  Then 
there  is  added  to  this  foolishness  the  unwholesome 
notoriety  in  the  sporting  columns  of  the  papers,  the 
contact  with  the  low  sporting  element  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  unfairness  in  the  excitement  of  fierce  contests. 

Ex-president  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  of  Amherst 
College,  in  an  article  in  the  Outlook  of  March  8,  1922, 
said  :  ' '  Intercollegiate  athletics  should  be  managed  by 
undergraduates,  coached  by  undergraduates,  and 
played  by  undergraduates."  It  is  conceded  by  every- 
one that  the  game  should  be  played  by  undergradu- 
ates only.  Management  is  divided  between  the  under- 
graduate manager  and  the  college  authorities.  Under- 
graduate coaching  is  wrong  except  as  it  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary  measure  under  the  direction  of  an  expert. 
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We  are  not  taught  English  and  other  academic  sub- 
jects by  students.  It  would  be  better  to  make  such  a 
requirement  than  to  require  undergraduates  to  coach 
athletics. 

There  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  enter  inter- 
collegiate contests,  but  there  are  a  number  of  the 
other  sort  also.  The  comic  writers  poke  fun  at  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman  in  the  contest,  the  sporting  editor 
makes  special  mention  of  anything  like  clean  play, 
officials  are  primed  and  forewarned  against  particular 
players,  the  rules  recognize  and  penalize  unnecessary 
roughness  and  slugging,  and  team  mates  jeer  at  the 
sentiment  of  clean  play  and  relate  private  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  to  the  contrary  as  they  submit  to 
bandage  and  liniment  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  athletic  coach  should  be  a  man  thoroughly 
trained  in  psychology  as  well  as  athletics,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  point  of  view  and  ability  to 
develop  men  instead  of  merely  training  athletes. 
That,  and  only  that,  type  of  coach  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  he  should  be  responsible  to  the  college 
authorities  and  not  to  a  group  outside  the  college 
circle.  A  reasonable  number  of  victories  is  desirable 
and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  realization  of  the 
highest  ideals  in  the  student  players.  Coaches  and 
managers  must  have  the  vision  of  developing  sports- 
manship, healthy  rivalry,  unselfishness,  and  character, 
and  think  of  the  game  as  a  very  effective  means  to 
that  end.  The  work  of  a  college  is  not  merely  to  give 
an  academic  education  but  the  development  of  men 
of  power,  men  of  high  ideals,  and  men  of  noble  ambi- 
tions as  well  as  men  of  mental  keenness  and  breadth 
of  culture. 

Then  you  reply  with,  "That  all  sounds  very  good 
but  how  are  you  going  to  accomplish  it  i " 

The  part  of  it  that  cannot  be  carried  out  by  an 
efficient  coaching  staff  must  be  achieved  by  members 
of  the  student  body.  Nothing  that  they  will  do  after- 
wards in  life  is  likely  to  be  a  juster  test  of  their  char- 
acter than  is  their  present  attitude  towards  amateur 
sport.  Let  students  prepare  platforms  and  present 
them  to  a  joint   commitee  from  the  colleges  of  the 


State.  These  may  serve  to  suggest  to  others  certain 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  invite  special  consider- 
ation. Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  plat- 
form than  a  part  of  one  on  which  the  Harvard  Crim- 
son, the  Yale  Neivs,  and  the  Daily  Princetonian 
agreed  to  stand.  The  part  that  could  well  apply  to 
our  colleges  is  as  follows : 

1.  There  shall  be  no  football  practice  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  any  college  before  the  formal 
opening  of  college  in  the  fall. 

2.  A  committee  on  eligibility  shall  be  formed  by 
representatives  of  the  colleges.  All  candidates  for 
major  sports  must  submit  to  this  committee  a  signed 
statement  of  their  amateur  standing  and  sources  of 
their  financial  maintenance  at  college.  This  com- 
mittee shall  draw  up  an  eligibility  code  and  pass  on 
the  standing  of  every  man  before  he  enters  competi- 
tion. The  one-year  eligibility  rule  shall  continue  in 
effect. 

4.  No  athlete  transferring  from  one  college  to 
another  may  compete  in  a  major  sport  until  he  has 
passed  a  required  amount  of  work. 

5.  No  coach  shall  sit  on  the  sideline  bench  or  com- 
municate with  the  players  on  the  field  or  on  the  bench 
during  the  periods  of  play. 

6.  Organized  scouting  shall  be  abolished. 

No  one  of  these  points  can  be  carried  out  without  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  coaches.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  coaches  display  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
and  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  compact,  every 
point  in  the  platform  can  be  put  into  effect.  Of 
course  the  coach  must  have  the  backing  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  especially  when  he  tries  to  enforce  the 
second  point.  If  a  player  is  caught  presenting  a  false 
statement  of  his  standing  or  source  of  finances,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  student  body  of  all  the  col- 
leges to  outlaw  him  from  any  form  of  athletics.  With 
this  attitude  of  mind  the  students  can  do  much  in 
making  athletics  in  the  State  a  clean,  wholesome  sport. 

It  may  be  fourth  down  and  goal  to  go,  but  the  goal 
is  not  far  and  can  be  made  by  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  vitally  concerned. 
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Americanism:  Ideal  or  ^Materialistic 


Thomas  Banks  Bradley 
(1923  Winner  of  Wiley  Gray  Orator's  Medal) 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  once  called  the 
United  States  of  America — "The  last  and 
noblest  effort  of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of 
the  human  race."  Through  all  the  years  of  our  his- 
tory to  the  present  day,  the  spirit  of  America  has 
evolved  and  grown  into  a  great  dynamic  form,  which 
has  ever  sought  the  betterment  and  advancement  of 
mankind.  Today  a  distraught  world  order,  over- 
strained with  deterrent  forces,  threatens  the  perpe- 
tuity of  this  God-given  purpose.  The  significant  and 
challenging  feature  of  this  fact  may  be  discerned 
when  one  realizes  that  these  menacing  tendencies  lie 
within  the  structure  of  our  own  American  life  and 
government.  Is  it  not  therefore  fitting  and  urgent 
that  we  look  into  our  present  status,  endeavoring  to 
preserve  those  qualities  which  protend  good  to  men, 
and  seeking  to  obliterate  those  which  forbode  ill? 

What  is  this  Americanism  anyway,  and  of  what 
does  it  consist?  True  Americanism  is  an  illustrated 
lesson  of  faith  in  God  and  country,  faith  in  our  newly 
created  institutions,  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  In  the  long  ago,  the  Makers  of 
America,  in  following  the  unblazed  trail  towards  the 
highest  democracy,  caught  a  vision,  a  wondrous  vision 
of  the  America  of  their  dreams,  wherein  were  many 
minds,  but  one  heart ;  many  paths,  but  one  goal ;  many 
ways,  but  one  purpose;  many  races,  but  one  nation. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people ; 
based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice  and 
humanity,  where  lawlessness  could  not  exist,  where 
equal  rights  were  extended  to  all,  and  where  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  country  was  inborn.  Freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  religion,  and  of  assemblage, 
was  given  unequivocably  to  all  citizens.  The  ruling 
spirit  was  that  of  democracy,  which  has  rightfully 
been  termed  the  political  expression  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  Finally,  America  would  ever  heed  the  call  of 
world  brotherhood,  would  ever  realize  the  ties  that 
bind  together  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would  ever 
sense  her  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  human- 
ity,  and  would  ever  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of 


civilization.  Such  was,  is  and  should  always  be  our 
ideal  of  Americanism. 

But  let  us  catch  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— the  recent  tendencies  of  Americanism,  which  so 
vitally  differ  from  this  ideal,  which  threaten  to  warp 
and  destroy  these  principles  which  mean  so  much  to 
men  everywhere,  and  upon  which,  hanging  almost  by 
a  thread,  rest  the  destinies  of  future  generations. 

A  decidedly  menacing  turn  has  been  made  towards 
materialism.  Our  age  of  big  business,  the  wonderful 
progress  of  our  industries,  the  enormous  increase  in 
production,  and  the  extension  of  our  markets  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe — these  have  caused  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  declare  that  the  American  is 
essentially  a  man  of  affairs,  a  cold,  hard,  driving 
dealer  in  commodities,  with  no  desire  save  for  gain. 
And  we  have  to  admit  that  this  is  largely  true — that 
commercial  undertakings,  industrial  enterprises,  and 
the  eternal  quest  of  gold,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  primary  aims  of  life.  The  dollar  has  become  the 
symbol  of  Americanism — and  sad  to  relate — has  in 
many  instances,  become  the  God  of  men.  Righteous- 
ness, spiritual  resourcefulness,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
mulgate the  Christian  program  in  every  country, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, and  are  considered  secondary  in  importance. 
The  pitiable  and  deplorable  feature  of  this  fact  is  that 
we  have  been  known  always  as  a  Christian  nation, 
and  when  we,  of  all  people,  repudiate  the  cause  of  the 
Galilean,  when  we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  finer, 
nobler  things  of  life  in  our  struggle  for  wealth,  is  it 
a  wonder  that  humanity  trembles? 

Another  curse  is  that  of  political  ignorance  and 
indifference.  Our  most  enlightened  citizens  do  not 
take  part  in  polities,  with  the  result  that  politicians 
exploit  the  voters,  who  do  not  really  possess  the 
proper  discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
This  inevitably  means  that  other  nations  get  the  idea 
that  America  affects  to  be  one  thing,  but  in  reality  is 
quite  another.  They  point  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
to  mob  violence  as  seemingly  necessary  to  meet  condi- 
tions not  adequately  provided  for  under  the  existing 
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order.  They  point  to  the  Herrin  Massacre  as  evi- 
dence that  respect  for  law  is  breaking  down.  They 
point  to  the  industrial  derelicts  in  this  country — 
abandoned  cantonments,  powder  plants,  and  deserted 
shipyards — as  evidence  of  gross  wastefulness — and  as 
grim  spectres  of  War,  which  we  have  not  aggressively 
striven  to  banish  from  the  earth,  as  we  have  held  our- 
selves aloof  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and  persist- 
ently refuse  to  participate  in  the  European  Confer- 
ences, where  our  mighty  influence  would  add  much  to 
the  cause  of  right  and  of  permanent  peace.  Is  this 
not  true?  Shall  we  not  awaken  from  this  state  of 
lethargy  and  meet  these  issues  squarely  ? 

Again,  in  turning  to  our  Capitol,  and  in  viewing 
national  politics,  we  see  another  alarming  state  of 
affairs.  When  partisan  methods  are  used  to  defeat 
measures  designed  for  world  humanity,  when  the 
atmosphere  at  Washington  breathes  forth  only  the 
note  of  "America  First,"  when  filibustering  occupies 
most  of  the  time  of  Congress,  and  when  national 
honor  is  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  selfish  policy  and 
personal  distrust,  then  indeed  are  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  imperiled. 

What  is  true  here  in  America,  is  doubry  so  else- 
where. The  whole  world  order  is  in  a  frightfully 
chaotic  condition.  The  foreign  financial  situation  is 
almost  hopelessly  impossible,  with  an  increased  world 
debt  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  billion  dollars 
brought  on  by  the  Great  War.  In  a  political  way, 
conditions  are  exceedingly  crucial.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
but  at  Washington,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  at  the 
Hague,  the  Conferences,  it  must  be  admitted,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  failures.  Why  were  they  failures  ? 
Simply  because  the  representatives  of  nations  came 
there  to  bargain  for  gain,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
because  they  were  filled  with  distrust  one  for  the 
other,  because  they  did  not  seek  lasting  peace,  and 
because  they  were  not  willing  to  pay  for  it  with 
mutual  concessions. 


Despite  the  overhanging  clouds  of  strife,  despite 
threatening  conditions  everywhere,  despite  this 
gloomy  picture,  there  yet  remains  one  hope — one  solu- 
tion to  these  world-wide  problems — and  that  lies  in 
America.  The  world  looks  to  us.  The  vital  interests 
of  humanity  in  every  land  and  clime  are  interwoven 
with  the  vital  interests  of  our  country.  The  fate  of 
civilization  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  rests  in  our 
hands.  We.  here  in  America,  hold  the  key  to  the 
coming  years  and  to  the  golden  hopes  of  men. 

Across  this  otherwise  dark  horizon  looms  a  great 
and  unconquerable  shaft  of  life — the  irresistible 
power  of  democracy.  Men  stand  blinded  in  its  radi- 
ance, because  of  the  simple  yet  wonderful  truth  that 
democracy  comprehends  the  thing  most  needed — the 
power  of  adjusting  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  enlightened  opinion  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
compact  and  powerful  force  given  to  men,  is  inher- 
ently capable  of  obliterating  for  all  time  the  demoral- 
izing and  the  destroying  tendencies  that  lie  within 
the  hearts  of  nations. 

Will  we  today,  as  a  people,  rise  in  the  strength  of 
our  might,  and  make  our  country  the  land  to  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  point  as  the  beacon 
light  for  the  day  that  must  lie  just  ahead  .'  The  pres- 
ent order  cannot  exist,  for  if  it  does,  man  himself 
will  suffer  annihilation.  We  have  a  glorious  heritage 
from  the  past,  and  a  splendid,  urgent,  thrilling  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future.  We  are  signally  blessed,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  incessantly  challenged.  If 
we  take  the  greatness  of  our  spiritual  power  and  use 
it  to  the  betterment  of  the  land  we  own,  we  shall 
defeal  the  littleness  that  lurks  in  some  men's  minds; 
we  diall  destroy  the  forces  which  inhibit  that  which  is 
finer,  and  we  shall  usher  in  that  day  when  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  triumphant,  regnant  quality  of  the 
American  people. 
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*AtPs  FFell  That  Ends  FFell 


W.  B.  Mayer 


B 


|Y  JOVE,  I  don't  see  how  that's  possible  hut 

here  it  is  right  here  in  our  own  newspaper. ' ' 

Mr.  Hightower  sounded  very  perplexed  but 

very  pleased  and  quite  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the 

statement  he  had  just  seen  on  the  sporting  page  of  the 

paper  he  had  been  taking  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Hightower  made  this  remark  to  himself  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Biltmore  Club  and  immediately  bolted 
down  the  hall  and  into  the  locker-room  of  the  club 
where  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Lewis,  were 
enjoying  a  belated  supper. 

"Look  here,  John.    Do  you  see  what  I  see?" 

lie  held  the  paper  in  front  of  John  Lewis,  who, 
after  reading  the  first  lines,  snatched  the  paper  while 
uttering  an  amazed  and  skeptical  grunt. 

The  headlines  of  the  sporting  page  read:  "Charles 
Jones,  Young  Golfer  of  This  City,  Qualifies  First  in 
the  National  Open." 

The  three  men  read  the  details  of  Charles'  wonder- 
ful round  eagerly,  for  Charlie  was  almost  like  a  son 
to  them. 

Three  old  bachelors  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
they  had  devoted  the  past  fifteen  years  of  their  life 
in  perfecting  their  golf  game.  They  had  had  wonder- 
ful success  considering  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
begin  playing  until  they  were  thirty-five.  Three  years 
ago,  they  had  begun  to  feel  that  they  needed  a  little 
more  youth  in  their  daily  life;  therefore  they  had 
selected  young  Charlie  Jones  to  make  up  a  foursome 
with  them.  They  chose  Charlie  because  he  seemed  to 
be  the  epitome  of  a  young  man  at  twenty-two.  Care- 
free, happy,  sportsmanlike,  lithe,  slim,  and  active,  he 
fulfilled  their  very  need  for  youth. 

Charlie  had  jumped  at  the  chance  to  play  every 
afternoon  with  these  veterans  of  the  game.  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  Charlie  took  seriously,  it  was  his 
golf  game.  And  he  took  every  chance  to  improve  it. 
The  reason  for  his  intense  seriousness  and  steady 
application  to  the  game  was  this :  he  loved  Miss  Con- 
nie Jones,  and  Connie  was  a  hero  worshipper.  Any 
other  girl  could  have  made  a  very  adequate  hero  out 
of  young  Charlie,  but  Connie  played  a  very  good 
game  of  golf,  and  Charlie  did  not.    Very  decidedly, 


he  did  not.  It  was  a  Lucky  day  for  him  when  he  shot 
anywhere  near  a  hundred.  Connie  worshiped  all  the 
high  moguls  of  golf, — Sweetzer,  Jones,  Hagen,  and 
Evans.  Charlie,  long  with  his  other  good  qualities, 
had  a  great  deal  of  determination.  He  persisted  in 
being  very  attentive  to  Connie  but  he  had  never 
brought  himself  to  propose  because  she  seemed  such  a 
superior  being  and  he  so  lowly  by  virtue  of  their 
respective  goft  games. 

This  abiding  love  of  his  for  Connie  had  been  the 
only  reason  that  he  had  gone  to  Inwood.  Of  course 
Connie  would  be  there  to  follow  her  heroes  around 
during  the  National  Open,  and,  of  course,  Charlie 
took  every  chance  to  see  her.  Why,  then,  was  it  that 
his  friends  were  reading  of  his  triumph  in  the  qualify- 
ing rounds  of  the  tournament? 

That  was  the  question  which  was  perplexing  the 
three  gentlemen  whom  we  left  in  the  locker-room. 
They  decided  that,  on  account  of  their  personal  inter- 
est in  Charles,  they  could  not  stay  there  in  Garden 
City  while  their  young  protege  was  probably  winning 
the  championship ;  therefore  they  packed  their  bags 
and  took  the  night  train  for  Inwood. 

Charles,  having  been  previously  wired,  met  them  at 
the  station  Avith  a  broad  grin  but  refused  to  throw 
any  light  on  his  sudden,  miraculous  improvement. 
They  drove  out  to  the  house  which  Charles  had  rented 
during  the  tournament,  and,  after  washing  up  from 
the  trip,  they  were  going  down  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation and  to  wonder. 

Charles  came  to  his  guests'  rooms  before  they  had 
had  time  to  descend  to  the  sitting  room.  With  elabo- 
rate care,  he  motioned  them  to  follow  him  and  pre- 
serve a  perfect  silence.  Without  any  explanation,  he 
led  them  down  the  main  corridor  of  the  house,  into  a 
■wing,  and  opened  one  of  the  doors  leading  into  the 
hallway.  The  four  of  them  entered  the  room,  still 
preserving  absolute  silence.  Charlie  took  out  a  small 
electric  flash  light  and  directed  its  rays  toward  a  bed 
in  one  corner.  To  the  amazement  of  Charlie's  three 
friends,  there  lay  an  exact  counterpart  of  their  young 
friend, — light,  curly  hair;  smooth,  clear  skin;  and 
even  the  same  pleasant  smile.  The  young  man  in  bed 
was  evidently  having  some  sweet  dreams.     Charlie 
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turned  the  light  off,  and  the  four  retreated  in  silence 
to  the  living  room.  They  all  lit  cigarettes  and  settled 
down  to  hear  the  story  which  they  knew  that  Charlie 
would  begin  now. 

"As  you  three  know,  I  took  a  trip  through  the 
Scotch  Highlands  last  summer.  You've  probably 
heard  everything  that  happened  to  me  on  the  trip 
except  this  one  thing  which  I  kept  dark  until  now. 

"The  train  going  from  Glasgow  to  the  Lakes  was 
wreck-bound  for  about  two  hours  by  a  little  pasture 
just  long  enough  for  mashie  pitches.  John  Law,  with 
whom  I  was  travelling,  and  I  both  remarked  on  how 
well  the  Scottish  landscape  suited  the  wonderful  old 
game.  Just  then  from  behind  some  shrubs  at  the  far 
end  of  the  meadow,  we  saw  a  golf  ball  rising  in  a 
perfect  arc  and  land  dead  without  rolling  six  inches. 
Another  and  another  followed,  all  within  two  feet  of 
each  other.  Evidently,  this  little  country  pasture  was 
the  practice  grounds  of  some  famous  Scotch  player. 
After  a  half  dozen  balls  had  all  landed  near  each 
other  with  a  mathematical  accuracy,  a  young  man 
stepped  out  from  the  copse  and  came  towards  the 
train.  When  I  first  saw  him.  I  noticed  something 
familiar  about  his  stride  and  bearing.  As  he  came 
closer,  I  began  to  recognize  a  perfect  counterpart  of 
myself,  feature  for  feature.  John  Law  was  also 
astonished  at  the  likeness. 

' '  I  presume  that  you  three  are  now  beginning  to  get 
an  inkling  of  my  darstardly  plot  to  win  a  maiden's 
hand.  You  are  right.  The  first  thing  that  entered  my 
head  when  I  saw  the  remarkable  resemblance  was  the 
possibility  of  entering  him  in  the  National  Open 
under  my  own  name.  I  noticed  that  the  young 
Scotchman  was  rather  poorly  dressed.  His  mashie 
was  an  old,  battered  club  of  the  type  in  use  twenty-five 
years  ago.  John  and  I  left  the  train  to  engage  him 
in  conversation.  As  soon  as  we  told  him  that  we  were 
Americans  and  devotees  of  the  great  game,  he  warmed 
up  and  talked  volubly. 

"It  appeared  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  go  to 
America  to  see  if  he  could  not  secure  a  position  as 
professional  at  one  of  the  famous  clubs.  He  had  been 
prevented,  however,  on  account  of  sufficient  funds.  I 
saw  my  opportunity. 

"The  plan  which  I  offered  him  I  confess  gave  me 
a  few  twinges  but  'All's  fair  in  love  and  war.'  I  per- 
suaded him  to  come  over  and  play  in  my  name  under 
the  following  terms:  I  was  to  pay  his  passage  over, 
support  him,  and  pay  for  a  place  for  him  to  keep  in 


practice,  and  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  to  boot. 

"Sandy — I  forgot  to  say  that  his  name  was  Sandy 
Moc  Tavis — came  over  last  May  and  has  been  practic- 
ing at  Poland  Springs  for  the  last  two  months. 

' '  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  sub- 
stitution being  discovered.  In  the  evening,  when  I 
am  my  real  self,  I  explain  that  I  do  not  speak  during  a 
match  because  I  lose  the  spirit  of  the  game.  I  com- 
mand Sandy  not  to  utter  a  word  in  public  because  he 
still  has  an  atrocious  Scotch  burr.  And  now  you 
know  the  full  story  of  my  awful  villiany." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Sandy,  under  Charlie's 
name,  came  through  nobly  and  won  the  open  from 
Sweetzer  by  the  ignominious  score  of  seven  up  and 
five  to  play.  The  night  of  the  final  match,  Charlie 
paid  Sandy  as  had  been  agreed  and  in  addition  gave 
him  railroad  fare  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  himself  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  and 
to  grow  a  mustache  and  beard.  The  same  night 
Charlie  laid  the  tournament  cup  and  his  heart  at 
Connie's  feet  and  was  proudly  accepted. 

In  the  excitement  of  carrying  out  his  plan  Charlie 
had  not  allowed  himself  to  think  of  the  fraud  which 
he  was  perpetrating.  After  the  tension  was  over  and 
Connie  had  accepted  him,  he  began  to  worry  about 
winning  a  wife  by  dishonest  means  and  was  afraid  his 
married  life  would  be  a  little  too  uncertain,  living  in 
constant  fear  of  detection  as  he  would  be. 

The  next  morning,  after  contemplating  such  a 
future  life,  he  summoned  up  his  courage  and  went  to 
make  a  confession  to  Connie. 

"Connie,  woidd  you  be  very  much  disappointed 
should  your  Charles  revert  to  a  state  of  rotten  golf 
again?  Because,  Connie,  I  have  a  heart-rendering 
confession  to  make.  That  wasn't  me  that  played  in 
the  tournament." 

"Why,  of  course  not,  Charlie.  Did  you  think  that 
you  had  been  fooling  me  all  this  time?  Ever  since 
we  met  each  other,  I've  been  crazy  about  you,  but  I 
was  afraid  you  would  never  propose,  just  on  account 
of  your  poor  golf  game.  You  can't  fool  a  girl  about 
the  man  she  loves.  The  first  time  I  saw  your  substi- 
tute play,  I  knew  it  wasn't  you.  You've  got  a. wart 
on  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  your  young  Scotchman 
hasn't,  Anyhow,  Charlie,  I'm  glad  my  husband  isn't 
such  a  golf  fan.    I  want  to  see  him  some  myself." 

With  that,  there  followed  a  scene  that  would  have 
been  worth  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  box-office 
receipts  had  it  been  in  a  moving  picture. 
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Witchcraft— zJl  T)  elusive  zArt 


C.  S.  Green 


MANY  THOUGHTFUL  writers  have  said  that 
the  subject  of  witchcraft  has  hardly  received 
the  consideration  which  it  deserves  in  the  his- 
tory of  opinions.  The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  easily 
accountable — the  fact  that  belief  in  witchcraft  no 
longer  exists  among  intelligent  people,  and  hence  its 
history  possesses  rather  an  antiquarian  than  a  living 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  stories  of  witch 
trials  without  digging  up  a  buried  past  and  this  pro- 
cess of  exhumation  is  often  not  very  pleasant.  In 
reality  the  study  of  witchcraft  is  more  than  an 
unsightly  exposure  of  a  forgotten  superstition.  It  is 
practical]}'  impossible  to  grasp  the  social  conditions 
or  to  understand  the  opinions,  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
peoples  of  any  past  age,  without  knowing  something 
of  the  part  played  by  witchcraft  in  this  period  of  life. 

Belief  in  witchcraft,  demonology  and  spiritualism 
is  as  old  as  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  very  first 
part  of  the  Bible  we  read:  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live."  And  in  other  portions  of  the  Holy 
Book  we  find  mention  of  witchcraft.  So  we  must  con- 
sider the  Bible  as  our  oldest  and  most  authentic  record 
from  which  we  may  derive  our  ideas  of  witchcraft. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  early  distin- 
guished for  their  supposed  proficiency  in  magic,  in  the 
production  of  supernatural  phenomena  and  in  pene- 
trating into  the  secrets  of  future  time.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  extraordinary  gift  was  the  occasion 
of  Pharoah's  dream  of  "the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
the  seven  years  of  famine."  All  the  wise  men  and 
magicians  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  called  in  to 
interpret  the  dream,  but  the  boy  Joseph  was  the  only 
one  able  to  expound  it.  There  are  numerous  other 
instances  recorded  relating  claims  that  were  set  up  in 
ancient  times  to  the  exercise  of  magic  power,  but  of 
all  these  there  is  only  one — that  for  contention  of 
superiority  between  Moses  and  the  wise  men  of  Egypt 
--in  which  we  are  presented  with  the  pretensions  to  a 
visible  exhibition  of  supernatural  effects. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  is  a  witch?  The 
earliest  account  we  have  of  such  an  individual  was  the 
witch  of  Endor,  who  professed  the  power  of  calling 
up  the  dead,  and  who,  as  is  well  known,  called  up  the 
shade  of  Samuel  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  Saul  and 


his  race.  Witches  also  claimed  the  faculty  of  raising 
storms  and  in  other  ways  controlling  the  workings  of 
nature.  They  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  been 
brought  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  private  malice. 
They  occasioned  mortality  in  beast  and  man  and 
blighted  the  opening  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
The  most  noted  work  of  these  witches  was  in  under- 
mining the  health  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  their  animosity,  and  caused  them  to  waste 
away  gradually  with  incurable  diseases. 

In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  believed  that  a  witch 
was  a  woman  who  made  a  secret  compact  with  the 
devil  and  received  from  him  power  to  ride  through 
the  air,  mostly  at  night,  and  on  broomsticks  or  poles. 
Sometimes,  as  was  believed,  they  took  the  forms  of 
negroes,  hogs,  birds,  or  cats  when  going  to  perform 
their  supernatural  deeds. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  development  from  this 
period  in  the  twelfth  century  through  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  given  very  clearly  by  Dr. 
Wingfield  Nevins,  in  his  book,  "Witchcraft  in  Salem 
Village,  1692. ' '  In  14S4.  Pope  Innocent  VTTT.  issued 
a  bull,  ordering  the  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  In  1485,  forty-one  aged  women  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Burlia  for  substantially  the 
same  thing  as  was  alleged  against  the  men  and  women 
of  Essex  County  in  1692.  and  others  in  Massachusetts 
earlier  than  that.  In  1515,  five  hundred  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  executed  for  witchcraft  in  twelve 
weeks.  England,  that  boasted  land  of  light,  liberty 
and  law  has  been  cursed  by  the  superstition.  Execu- 
tions are  recorded  during  all  the  years  of  these  few 
centuries  as  the  result  of  attempted  practices  of  witch- 
craft, and  we  find  legal  executions  in  England  as  late 
as  1709  and  in  Sweden  and  Scotland  in  1727. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wonderful  belief  in 
witchcraft  by  such  Englishmen  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Dr.  Moore.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Edward  Fairfax,  and 
many  others  of  England's  wisest  men.  When  such 
Tnen  as  these  believed  in  witchcraft,  how  could  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  American  wilderness  in  1692 
lie  expected  to  doubt !  The  result  of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  presecutions  in  England  was  an  abundance  of 
books  on  the  subject  written  almost  entirely  by  elergy- 
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men  and  jurists,  who  were,  no  doubt,  trying  to  defend 
their  decisions  in  the  matter.  Numbers  of  these  books 
found  their  way  into  American  homes  and  became  as 
well  known  as  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is 
surprising,  then,  that  the  people  of  this  isolated  land 
also  believe  in  witchcraft?  Blackstone,  the  great 
expounder  of  English  law,  wrote :  "To  deny  the  possi- 
bility, nay,  actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery, 
is  at  ouce  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of 
God  in  various  passages  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  the  thing  in  itself  is  a  truth  to  which 
every  nation  in  the  world  hath,  in  its  time,  borne 
testimony,  either  by  example,  seemingly  well  attested, 
or  by  prohibitory  laws  which  at  least  suppose  the  pos- 
sibility of  commerce  with  evil  spirits. ' '  Blackstone 
adds  that  "these  acts  continued  in  force  until  lately 
to  the  terror  of  all  ancient  females  in  the  kingdom, 
and  many  poor  wretches  were  sacrificed  thereby  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  neighbors  and  their  own  illusions ; 
not  a  few  having,  by  some  means  or  other,  confessed 
at  the  gallows. ' ' 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  witchcraft  in  the 
new  world,  particularly  in  New  England.  It  is  a 
little  uncertain  just  when  the  first  case  of  witchcraft 
arose  in  New  England.  Hutchinson,  in  his  "History 
of  Massachusetts,"  says  it  was  in  1645,  at  Springfield, 
when  several  persons  were  afflicted ;  but  authorities 
think  it  possible  that  the  historian  confused  this  date 
with  a  similar  Springfield  affair  in  1651. 

The  first  execution  for  witchcraft  in  the  new  world 
was  at  Charlestown,  in  1648,  the  victim  being  Marga- 
ret Jones.  She  was  accused  of  practicing  witchcraft, 
tried  and  found  guilty,  and  hanged.  All  records  of 
the  case,  if  there  were  any,  have  long  since  been 
destroyed.  The  best  account  we  have  of  it  is  from  the 
journals  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  was  not  only 
Governor  of  the  Colony  but  also  Judge  of  the  courts 
and  presided  at  the  trial  of  Margaret  Jones.  He  says 
that  the  evidence  against  her  was  "That  she  was 
found  to  have  such  a  malignant  touch  as  many  per- 
sons, men,  women  and  children,  whom  she  stroked  or 
touched  with  any  affection  or  displeasure,  were  taken 
with  deafness  or  vomiting,  or  other  violent  pains  or 
sickness."  Can  we  doubt  the  testimony  of  such  a  man 
as  Governor  Winthrop  ?  No  one  stood  higher  in  the 
colony  than  he.  Further  in  his  journal  the  Governor 
records  with  emphasis,  as  an  indication  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  times,  that  the  "same  day  and  hour  she 
(Margaret  Jones)   was  executed,  there  was  a  very 


great  tempest  at  Connecticut  which  blew  down  many 
trees. ' ' 

In  1651  we  have  the  case  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  of 
Springfield,  who  was  charged  with  the  use  of  witch- 
craft on  children  of  the  minister  of  the  village  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  John  Bradstreet,  of  Rawley, 
was  tried  in  Ipswich  on  July  28,  1652,  on  a  charge  of 
"familiarity  with  the  Devil."  He  was  fined  20s.  or 
else  be  whipped,  by  order  of  the  court.  Then  came 
the  case  of  Anne  Hibbins  of  Boston,  in  1654.  No  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  are  known  other  than  that  she  was 
convicted  and  hanged.  In  1659,  John  Godfrey,  an 
Essex  County  man,  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
bound  over  to  a  higher  court,  but  he  must  have  been 
acquitted,  as  no  further  record  of  the  case  is  shown. 

The  next  case  in  chronological  order  was  that  of 
Ann  Cole  of  Hartford,  in  1662,  followed  by  that  of 
Elizabeth  Knapp  of  Gordon,  Mass.,  in  1671.  Then 
came  the  famous  Essex  County  case  of  witchcraft 
which  occurred  in  the  family  of  William  Morse,  of 
Newbury.  The  family  consisted,  besides  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  of  his  wife,  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  grandson,  John  Stills,  aged  twelve. 
Strange  occurrences,  involving  cats,  dogs,  and  birds 
took  place  around  the  old  home  and  various  articles 
of  the  household  furniture  were  caused  to  move  with 
all  the  activities  of  life.  An  investigation  by  men 
who  did  not  even  believe  in  witchcraft  failed  to  prove 
that  there  was  any  particular  person  behind  all  these 
singular  movements  than  what  were  termed  witches. 

The  tracing  of  these  few  cases  in  New  England 
witchcraft  show  that  "the  outbreak  in  Salem  Village 
in  1692  was,"  as  Nevins  expresses  it,  "nothing  phe- 
nomenal; that  it  did  not  differ  from  what  has  hap- 
pened elsewhere  save  in  obtaining  a  firmer  hold  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  in  being  fostered  by  certain 
ministers  and  prominent  men  more  than  in  other 
places."  A  few  strong,  calm  words  from  them  in 
February,  1692,  would  have  completely  allayed  the 
excitement  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole  wretched 
business.  But  these  words  were  not  spoken,  and  the 
tragedy  followed. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692  undoubtedly  had 
its  inception  in  the  home  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  Salem  Village.  In  the  family  of 
the  minister  were  a  daughter,  Elizabeth ;  a  niece,  Abi- 
gail Williams,  and  a  servant,  Tituba,  half  Indian,  half 
negro.  The  tradition  is  that  the  two  girls,  with  per- 
haps a  few  other  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  used,  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  of  1691-2,  to  assemble  in  the  minister's 
kitchen  and  there  practice  tricks  and  incantations 
with  Tituba.  This  continued  all  through  the  winter 
with  occasional  meetings  in  various  homes  and  the 
girls  began  to  act  in  a  strange  and  unusual  manner, 
and  as  Calef  describes  it,  "getting  into  holes  and 
creeping  under  chairs  and  stools  and  to  use  sundry 
odd  postures  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  foolish, 
ridiculous  speeches  which  neither  they  themselves  nor 
any  others  could  manage  to  make  sense  of. ' ' 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  from  late  in  Decem- 
ber to  February,  1692,  when  the  elder  people  learned 
something  of  what  was  transpiring  in  their  midst,  and 
great  was  their  consternation.  Dr.  Griggs,  the  village 
physician,  was  called  in,  but  he  had  never  seen  cases 
like  these  before.  The  ' '  disease ? '  was  one  unknown  to 
medical  science,  but  feeling  obliged  to  render  some 
explanation  of  the  disorder,  the  doctor  declared  that 
the  girls  were  possessed  of  the  devil ;  in  other  words, 
bewitched.  Thereupon  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  awakened  and  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  strange  actions  of  the  children. 
The  minister  became  at  once  very  much  interested, 
not  merely  as  a  spectator,  but  taking  charge  of  the 
whole  business  and  calling  meetings  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Private  and  public  fasts  were  held,  but  the 
girls  refused  to  tell  anything.  Finally  they  learned 
that  Tituba  had  confessed  to  being  able  to  discover  a 
witch,  though  denied  being  one  herself,  so  they  cried 
out  against  Tituba  and  also  named  as  their  tor- 
mentors, Sarah  Good,  described  as  a  "melancholy, 
distracted  person,"  and  Sarah  Osbourn,  a  "bed- 
ridden old  woman."  The  girls  evidently  reasoned 
that  no  one  of  these  three  women  was  likely  to  be 
believed  in  any  denial  of  the  statements  of  these  girls 
connected  with  families  of  prominence  and  respecta- 
bility. History  has  it  that  Good  was  twelve  months 
later  hanged,  and  Osbourne  died  as  a  result  of  the 
mental  strain  of  the  excitement  and  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  prison  life,  which  her  old  age  was  not  able  to 
stand. 

Among  the  first  persons  to  fall  under  this  imputa- 
tion was  George  Burroughs,  also  a  minister  of  Salem. 
He  had,  it  seems,  buried  two  wives,  both  of  whom  the 
busy  gossips  said  he  had  used  ill  in  their  lifetime,  and 
it  was  whispered  had  murdered  them.  This  man  was 
accustomed  foolishly  to  boast  that  he  knew  what 
people  said  of  him  in  his  absence  and  that  was  the 
basis  of  the  charge  that  he  dwelt  with  the  devil.    Bur- 


roughs was  convicted  and  hanged.  On  the  ladder  just 
before  the  execution  it  is  said  he  made  such  a  fervent 
protestation  of  innocence  that  numbers  of  spectators 
wept. 

The  nature  of  accusations  of  this  sort  always  oper- 
ated like  an  epidemic,  and  when  things  are  talked  of 
continually  in  all  walks  of  daily  life  it  is  not  unnatu- 
ral that  such  accusations  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  People  everywhere  were  seized  with  fits, 
exhibited  frightful  contortions  in  their  limbs  and  fea- 
tures, and  were  not  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  all 
of  it.  They  pretended  to  suppose  that  it  came  from 
a  neighbor  who  was  already  afflicted  and  had  passed 
this  on  to  them.  The  prisons  were  rilled  with  persons 
accused,  and  utmost  horror  prevailed  everywhere.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  upheaval  there  appeared  from 
the  English  press  the  book,  "Certainty  of  World  of 
Spirits, ' '  by  Baxter,  which  had  a  dreadful  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  the  people,  substantiating  in  their  opinion 
their  full  belief  in  this  witchcraft  and  its  power. 

There  existed  at  this  time  a  strange  sympathy 
between  Christianity,  in  its  most  honorable  sense,  and 
the  fear  of  the  devil,  who  appeared  to  "come  down 
unto  them  with  great  wrath. ' '  Increase  Mather  and 
Cotton  Mather,  his  son,  were  clergymen  of  the  highest 
repute  in  the  colony,  and  the  people  who  were  sane 
enough  to  think  turned  to  these  learned  scholars  for 
an  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  solemnity  and  awe 
with  which  they  treated  the  subject,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  which  they  displayed,  gave  a  sanction  to 
the  lowest  superstition  and  virulence  of  the  ignorant. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  Cotton  Mather  was 
not  a  direct  sympathizer  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trials  held  throughout  the  dark  summer  of  1692. 
We  read  that  Mather  often  wrote  to  the  judges  asking 
them  to  be  very  careful  in  making  decisions  in  these 
witch  trials,  and  insisted  that  they  should  not  convict 
on  spectral  evidence  alone.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  Cotton  Mather  was  a  strong  believer  in 
witchcraft,  and  that  he  wrote  extensively  in  support 
of  the  doctrine,  so  we  see  that  he  was  to  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  1692,  since  he  had 
been  instilling  into  the  minds  of  people  the  belief  that 
witchcraft  really  existed,  and  also  that  there  was  an 
ever  present  devil  who  was  using  the  spectres  of 
human  beings  to  do  his  evil  deeds.  Mather 's  plan  for 
dealing  with  people  supposd  to  be  bewitched  was  to 
pray  with,  not  to  prosecute,  the  persons  whom  they 
accused  of  being  their  tormentors. 
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The  whole  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  was  kept 
together  by  a  single  thread.  The  spectre  seers  for  a 
considerable  time  restricted  their  accusation  to  per- 
sons of  ill  repute,  but  they  eventually  lost  sight  of 
this  caution  and  pretended  they  saw  the  figures  of 
some  persons  well  connected,  and  of  unquestioned 
honor  and  reputation  engaged  in  acts  of  witchcraft. 
Immediately  the  whole  thing  fell  through.  The  lead- 
ing inhabitants  soon  saw  that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust 
their  reputations  and  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of  these 
profligate  accusers.  The  prisons  were  set  open  and 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicted  and  suspected 
persons  were  set  at  liberty  and  no  more  accusations 
were  heard.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  "Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,"  describes  this  close:  "The 
'afflicted,'  as  they  were  technically  termed,  recovered 
their  health;  the  'spectral  sight'  was  universally 
scouted,  and  men  began  to  wonder  how  they  could 
have  ever  been  the  victims  of  so  horrible  a  delusion. ' ' 

The  records  of  supposed  witchcraft  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  them  through  their 
latest  relics  and  fragments.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  governments  of  Europe  called  for 
the  code  of  their  laws  and  obliterated  the  statutes 
which  annexed  the  penalty  of  death  to  this  imaginary 
crime. 


In  a.  splendid  review  of  this  period  in  medieval  his- 
tory of  witchcraft,  William  Godwin,  in  "Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,"  says:  "As  long  as  death  could  by 
law  be  awarded  against  those  who  were  charged  with 
a  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means 
inflicting  mischief  on  their  species,  it  is  a  subject  not 
unworthy  of  grave  argument  and  true  philanthrophy 
to  endeavor  to  detact  the  fallacy  of  such  pretences, 
and  expose  the  incalculable  evils  and  the  dreadful 
tragedies  that  have  grown  out  of  accusations  and 
prosecutions  for  such  imaginary  crimes.  But  the 
effect  of  perpetuating  the  silly  and  superstitious  tales 
that  have  survived  this  mortal  blow  is  exactly  oppo- 
site. It  only  serves  to  keep  alive  the  lingering  folly 
of  imbecile  minds,  and  still  to  feed  with  pestiferous 
clouds  the  thoughts  of  the  ignorant.  Let  us  rather 
hail  with  heart-felt  gladness  the  light  which  has, 
though  late,  broken  in  upon  us,  and  weep  over  the 
calamity  of  our  forefathers  who,  in  addition  to  the 
inevitable  ills  of  our  sublunary  state,  were  harassed 
with  imaginary  terrors  and  haunted  by  suggestions, 

"Whose  horrid  image  did  unfix  their  hair, 
And  make  their  seated  hearts  knock  at  their  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature." 


Disillusionment 

y  HE  LEA  VES  are  fallen, 

■*■     And  the  sighing  trees, 
Bare,  desolate,  stripped  of  their  glory. 
Shiver  in  the  chill  wind. 
The  sky  clouds  her  brow  and  weeps  sadly; 
Her  tears  fall  gently 
On  the  dried  leaves, 
Making  a  mournful  rustle. 

My  illusions,  like  leaves,  are  fallen. 
And  I  with  drooping  head 
Am  left  to  shed  inglorious  tears 
Upon  my  withered  dreams. 

— Fabian. 
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Origin  of  Qroatan  Settlement  in 
'Robeson  Qounty 


J.  J.  Faeriss 


IT  IS  BELIEVED  by  some  historians,  notably 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  and  Hamilton  McMillan,  that 
the  Croatan  settlement  in  Robeson  County  origi- 
nated from  the  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  Island.  On 
July  4,  1584  Raleigh's  first  expedition  landed  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  The  newcomers  discovered 
that  the  land  which  they  were  occupj'ing  was  an 
island,  twenty  miles  long  and  six  broad.  On  the  third 
clay  after  their  arrival  the  colonists  were  visited  by 
Granganimeo,  the  brother  of  King  Wingina,  and  a 
company  of  natives.  The  Indians  welcomed  the  Eng- 
lish and  showed  every  sign  of  peace  and  friendliness. 
The  settlers  later  visited  the  Indians  and  were  treated 
with  much  courtesy  and  respect.  However,  the  col- 
onists did  not  attempt  to  make  a  settlement  on  this 
occasion.  They  remained  on  the  island  for  two 
months  and  then  returned  to  England.  Again  in 
1585  Raleigh  sent  out  a  colonizing  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  This  colony 
met  with  mishap  after  mishap,  and  greatly  dis- 
heartened they  left  for  England  before  Raleigh  could 
send  succor.  Raleigh's  third  attempt  at  colonization 
was  in  1587.  This  time  he  appointed  John  White 
governor  with  twelve  assistants.  On  July  25  the  set- 
tlers landed  on  Roanoke  Island.  On  August  13 
Manteo,  an  Indian  friend  of  the  colonists,  was  bap- 
tised into  the  Christian  faith.  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
white  baby  to  be  born  on  the  island,  was  born  on 
July  18,  1587.  On  August  27  John  White  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  colonists  returned  to  England 
to  secure  supplies  and  financial  aid.  He  instructed 
the  colonists  to  leave  some  conspicuous  sign  in  case 
they  moved  and  in  case  of  distress  to  carve  a  cross 
above  the  sign.  In  1591  White  returned  to  Roanoke 
Island,  but  he  found  the  fort  deserted  and  several 
muskets  lying  around.  The  word  CROATAN  was 
seen  carved  on  a  tree  near  the  fort.  No  other  clew  was 
left  to  give  White  any  idea  where  his  colony  had  gone. 
Several  expeditions  were  sent  out,  but  no  trace  was 
found. 


Croatan  was  the  name  of  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Hatteras  Indians,  who  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Manteo.  Manteo  had  been  to  England  and  had 
assimilated  some  of  the  European  civilization.  It  is 
then  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  colonists,  becom- 
ing destitute  for  food,  settled  with  the  Indians  and 
intermarried  with  them.  The  colonists  undoubtedly 
left  peaceably,  for  their  arms  and  ammunition  were 
buried  on  the  island  before  they  left.  The  Indians  in 
Robeson  County  are  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Virginia  Dare,  but  they  insist  that  the  name  is  spelled 
Dorr  and  not  Dare. 

Another  proof  lies  in  the  name  of  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie.  Henry  Berrie  was  one  of  the  Lost  Colony 
(Weeks)  ;  so  it  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Lowries 
are  descendants  of  the  Roanoke  Islanders.  The  Croa- 
tans  fought  the  Tuscaroras  in  the  Tuscarora  War  of 
1711,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  in  their  pres- 
ent homes  as  early  as  1650.  The  earliest  grants  to 
any  Croatans  were  to  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  (not  the 
robber)  and  James  Lowrie  in  1732  and  later  in  1738. 
The  Croatans  have  migrated  into  Indiana  and  the 
Southwest.  McMillan  tells  'us  that  they  often  visit 
their  homes  in  Robeson  County. 

Hamilton  McMillan  also  writes  that  the  Indians 
migrated  by  the  old  Lowrie  road  which  ran  on  the 
ancient  coastline  of  North  Carolina.  The  road  ran 
north  of  Maxton  and  thence  into  South  Carolina. 
From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Robeson  County  the 
Croatans  have  occupied  a  large  territory,  chiefly  along 
the  Lumber  River.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin;  they  possess  Indian  traits;  and  declare  that 
their  ancestors  were  Cherokees  who  formerly  dwelled 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina  on  Roanoke  Island.  One 
interesting  thing  to  note  is  that  the  district  called 
Roanoke  embraced  the  entire  country  adjacent  to 
Pamlico  Sound  and  not  merely  the  island.  McMillan 
also  tells  us  that  these  Indians  when  first  known  to 
white  men  after  John  White  were  known  to  possess 
names  identical  with  those  of  the  Lost  Colony.  They 
also  speak  many  English  words  which  were  used  in 
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the  time  of  Chaucer  or  later  but  are  now  obsolete.  In 
addressing  a  stranger  they  use  the  old  Saxon  word 
MON.  They  speak  of  houses  as  HOUSEN  and  use 
MENSION  for  measure.  These  Indians  have  tradi- 
tions which  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  once  had 
Christian  churches  at  several  points  along  the  roads 
leading  from  Roanoke  to  the  Southwest  and  other 
points  of  settlement.  One  of  the  churches  was  located 
near  Roekfish  in  Cumberland  County.  An  aged  citi- 
zen of  Cumberland  remembered  seeing  the  walls  of 
this  church,  known  as  the  "Indian  Walls,''  from  1812 
to  1837,  when  the  material  was  used  in  building  the 
basement  of  the  Roekfish  Cotton  Factory.  In  1865 
the  building  was  burned  by  General  Sherman,  but  the 
present  building  was  located  on  the  rock  basement, 
which  was  not  injured.  (McMillan).  The  material 
used  in  building  the  church  was  red  sandstone,  but 
the  quarry  where  the  material  was  obtained  has  never 
been  found. 

The  caravans,  leaving  Robeson  County,  were 
described  by  Colonel  Byrd  as  containing  from  150  to 
200  horses,  loaded  with  guns,  ammunition,  clothing, 
tomahawks,  and  other  merchandise  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  for  hides  and  skins.  Minis- 
ters often  accompanied  these  caravans.  One  of  these 
ministers  was  a  Frenchman,  De  Richbourge.  Gover- 
nor Swain  investigated  the  traditions  concerning  him 
and  found  that  he  died  near  the  Catawba  River  on 
one  of  these  expeditions  and  that  some  of  his  descend- 
ants still  live  in  Buncombe  County.  McMillan  says 
that  he  has  found  only  three  families  among  the 
Croatans  who  have  Indian  names:  the  rest  have 
French  or  English. 

Along  the  Lowrie  road  there  are  many  mouuds, 
which  are  circular  and  are  elevated  some  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Several  have  been  excavated  and 
have  been  found  to  contain  human  skeletons.  Arrow- 
heads and  flints  have  been  found  in  various  places, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  Indians  used  these 
instruments.  Traditions  are  not  available  that  these 
Croatans  used  arrows  as  their  weapons. 

The  Croatans  have  given  Hiram  R.  Levels  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  They  divide  their  religion 
between  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists.  Only  a  few 
are  Presbyterians.  They  have  an  Indian  mission  and 
twenty  churches.  Up  until  1835  their  children  went 
to  school  with  the  white  children,  but  after  that  they 
were  prohibited,  and  so  many  of  them  grew  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  totally  ignorant  and  illiterate. 


It  was  not  until  1868  that  public  schools  were  made 
available  for  them. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  source 
of  the  Croatan  tribe.  Of  course  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  these  Indians  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  Island,  but  there  are 
others  who  believe  that  they  originated  from  an 
entirely  different  source.  Weeks  tells  us  that  the 
second  theory  as  to  the  migration  of  the  Hatteras  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  a  tribe  near  Clarksville,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Roanoke  River.  He  seems  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hatteras  Indians  migrated  to  Robeson 
County  instead. 

Another  well  grounded  belief  is  that  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  Scuffletown  district  attracted  many  run- 
away slaves  and  thieves,  who  recognized  a  good  refuge 
and  hiding  place  in  the  swamps.  Thus  as  the  years 
passed  on  quite  a  number  of  these  renegades  accumu- 
lated on  the  Lumber  River,  took  up  a  tract  of  land, 
manufactured  whiskey,  intermarried  with  each  other, 
and  produced  such  a  dauntless  type  as  the  Lowries. 
The  mulatto  type  of  some  of  the  Croatans  point  to 
the  fact  that  an  intermarriage  between  negro  and 
Indian  took  place  and  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. The  Croatans,  however,  considered  it  an  insult 
to  be  called  a  negro.  McMillan  says  concerning  the 
Croatans.  ' '  In  view  of  the  great  improvement  of  this 
tribe  during  the  past  twenty  years,  we  predict  a 
bright  future  for  the  Croatans." 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  Robeson  County  half- 
breeds,  we  know  that  in  general  they  were  a  wild  lot. 
Year  before  last  four  men  were  killed  in  Scuffletown. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  of  a  shooting  scrape. 
Since  the  Volstead  Act  the  Indians  have  become  great 
moonshiners.  Practically  all  of  their  corn  is  made 
into  whiskey.  Two  summers  ago  a  party  of  men  was 
motoring  through  the  Scuffletown  district.  They  had 
engine  trouble,  and  one  of  the  men  was  repairing  the 
motor  when  an  Indian  rose  up  out  of  the  grass  along 
the  way,  threw  a  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired  a  load 
of  buckshot  into  the  back  of  the  automobile.  Such 
things  as  these  are  common.  The  Indians  are  still  a 
lawless  set.  They  have  no  use  for  the  whites  nor  the 
negroes.  They  are  treacherous  among  each  other. 
McMillan's  prediction,  although  well  meant,  is  not 
true  for  a  majority  of  the  Indians.  Those  who  refuse 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  con- 
taminate the  rest.  The  true  condition  in  the  County 
is  summed  up  by  Mr.  McPherson,  the  special  agent. 
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2S allude  of  ^Aucassin  and  ZAQcolette 


T?AIR  NICOLETTE  the  wondrous  white 
■*■      Loved  Aucassin  the  blithe  and  hale, 
And  he  loved  her  with  all  his  might. 
But  what  can  lovers,  all  too  frail, 
Against  parental  plans  avail? 
The  stage  for  other  mates  was  set; — 

One  overlooked  the  small  detail 
Of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 

Alas,  the  lover's  grievous  plight! 

Alack,  parental  arms  prevail! 
The  tower  chamber's  lonely  height 

Fair  Nicolette  is  forced  to  scale; 

They  thrust  poor  Aucassin,  grown  pale 
For  love,  into  the  oubliette, — 

Unheeding  the  combined  wail 
Of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 


But  on  a  golden  moon-lit  night 

The  twain  escape  each  several  jail; 
They  thread  the  woods  in  lucky  flight 

And  find  the  quiet  Channel  trail; 

The  heavens  give  a  friendly  gale.    .    .    . 
At  noon,  where  sky  and  ocean  met, 

Chagrined  relations  saw  the  sail 
Of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 

L' Envoi 
Prince,  old  Romance  has  yet  to  fail, 

Its  sorry  passing  is  not  yet. — 
Read  once  again  that  pleasant  tale 

Of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 

— C.  D.  el  M. 


I  Said  That  College  is  a  Treasure 
Island,  fFhyf 

Richard  Siiiokawa 

(Shiokawa  handed  us  this  article  as  his  valedictory  pronouncement  upon  American  college  life  as  he  has  experienced  it  and 
asked  us  to  print  it  unaltered  and  unabridged.  This  we  are  glad  to  do.  It  is  an  educational  document.  East  is  East  and  West 
is  West,  and  contrary  to  Kipling,  the  twain  sometimes  do  meet,  with  interesting  results.  Probably  Dick  has  never  read  Hashi- 
mura  Togo's  Letters  of  a  Japanese  School  Boy,  but  we  believe  he  could  write  something  just  as  good  himself. — Editors.) 


«T~MFTY  MILES   from   Greensboro,   a  thousand 
Mj     miles  from  New  Orleans,  three  thousands-five 
hundred   miles  from   Frisco,    and  nine   thou- 
sands miles  from  Yokohama  to  Durham." 

' '  Goodness ! ' '  My  friend  said  with  astonished 
expression  when  I  counted  the  mileage  between  the 
places  in  my  trip  by  the  map.  And  my  friend  added, 
"Gosh,  it  must  be  a  long  trip." 

' '  Of  course  it  is. "  I  thought  in  mind  and  answered 
to  him,  making  exaggerate  a  little  bit,  "Yeah,  it  is. 
It  was  the  longest  trip  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  it 
took  me  nearly  a  month  to  get  here  by  a  ship  and  a 
train."  It  must  have  greatly  surprised  him  because 
he  had  never  had  a  long  trip  in  his  life,  as  he  said. 


"What  caused  you  to  choose  this  college  to  attend 
from  such  a  far-distant  place?"  He  asked  me  again, 
as  I  was  expected. 

"It  is  nothing,"  I  said,  "just  I  got  tired  of  study 
at  Japanese  school  and  from  my  ambition  I  came  to 
attend  to  the  American  Institution  to  study  English 
and  American  customs,  if  I  can,  you  know,  and  when 
I  went  back  over  there  I  am  a  glorious  abroad  student, 
no  matter  what  I  did  while  I  was  staying  here,  and 
nothing  else." 

But  when  I  ended  my  speak,  he  looked  as  if  he  dis- 
covered something,  and  asked  me  surprisingly, 
' '  Craps  amighty,  when  did  you  learn  that  slang  ? ' ' 
Of  course,  my  friend  did  not  know  that  I  am  sort  of 
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fast  to  learn  this  kind,  wicked  things,  so  his  surprise 
was  great.  I  said  obviously,  "I  heard  somebody 
speaking  that  sentence  the  other  day,  so  I  picked  it 
up  and  I  was  using,  but  I  don't  know  when  is  the 
right  time  to  use  it."  "Dick,  you  are  fast  to  learn 
such  things. ' '  He  said  with  ridiculous  tone :  one 
struck  hard  but  warmly  at  my  shoulder,  and  laughed. 

My  friend  and  I  were  sitting  in  my  room  of  the 
Aycock  Hall  and  looking  the  maps  of  the  world  on 
the  table,  set  down  on  the  chairs.  My  friend  is  a  boy 
who  is  staying  in  the  Jarvis  Hall,  and  a  boy  who 
always  makes  sort  of  noise,  halloing,  at  football  game, 
and  the  kind  who  may  be  a  clever  student  and  then 
comes  to  be  a  lawyer  or  maybe  a  president  of  United 
States  after  twenty-five  years,  according  to  ilr.  Kam- 
say's  speech  at  the  chapel  the  other  day.  and  he  is 
Sophomore.  But  he  is  a  good  fellow.  I  like  him 
always  when  I  met  him. 

After  the  supper,  I  heard  him  calling  me  on  the 
campus  asking  if  I  had  a  new  map  of  the  world,  I 
said,  '"Yeah."  So  he  said,  "I  will  go  with  you  to 
your  room,"  as  college  style,  like  you  do  sometime. 

His  desire  was  to  find  an  island  which  is  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  small  island,  he  said :  but  poor  he 
was, -he  forgot  already  when  he  opened  my  door.  And 
our  try,  of  course,  was  in  vain. 

""What  in  the  world  you  forgot  so  easy  which  you 
knew  two  minutes  ago ! "  I  gave  him  a  question  rather 
searehingly  in  his  mind. 

"No.  it  was  hard  to  remember  as  it  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish name,  somewhat, — like  a  Hawaiian  word — but,  I 
don't  know."    He  smiled  a  little  himself. 

' '  Why  do  you  want  to  find  the  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  ? "  I  search  his  mind  again,  and,  ' '  It 
must  be  in  some  reasons  to  find  out,  what  for !  You 
going?  Or,  .  .  .  Tell  me,  please. "  I  asked  him  with 
much  interest  in  my  mind,  like  kid  ask  to  his  mother 
as  if  he  can  get  a  pie  from  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  then."  he  said.  ''I  want  tell  you  something 
mysterious  story,  keep  in  your  mind  that  this  is  a 
recent  one  which  happened  on  the  small  island,  middle 
of  the  ocean.  You  understand !  An  adventurer — my 
uncle's  cousin,  a  magazine  editor — went  to  that  island 
which  has  a  small  population  of  barbarian,  palm  trees, 
jungles,  and  those  thick  boscages  of  a  hot  country; 
and  if  anybody  did  not  care  his  place,  forcible  animals 
or  crocodiles  will  jump  up  to  his  face,  and  you 
know,  those  naked-black-skin  inhabitants  eating  bana- 
nas right  on  the  banana  tree :  as  you  will  make  a  pic- 


ture in  your  mind  of  Tropical  scene :  and  no'  white 
people  never  went  to  that  island,  but  he  went  to  stay 
there  for  discovering  something,  and  to  take  many 
pictures  and  send  to  his  company.  But  he  died  on 
that  island,  as  my  people  wrote  to  me  the  other  day. ' ' 
He  paused  in  his  story  a  while,  as  if  he  try  to  find 
out  what  he  remember,  and  he  continued,  "that  he 
was  taking  his  pictures,  and  babarians  killed  him. 
But  no  body  knew  his  death  for  quite  a  while,  but  his 
friend  who  accompanied  Mm  to  the  near  island,  anx- 
ious about  him  of  his  returning  too  late :  so.  at  last, 
the  man  went  with  his  other  adventurers  to  that 
island  to  find  him.  Aud  they  found  him  dead  on  the 
seashore  with  his  broken  camera  which  might  caused 
to  his  calamity.  It  is  a  sure  enough  mystery,  isn  't  it  ? 
And  they  found  some  notes  from  the  editor's,  my 
uncle's  cousin,  pocket,  and  it  said,  'Three  hundred 
feet  toward  east  from  the  house  on  the  rock  on  the 
seashore,  south  of  island,  find  a  tree,  and  dig  under 
it.'    That's  all. 

"It  is  a  great  secret  story,  even  his  magazine  com- 
pany can't  write  about  this,  it  must  keep  in  secret: 
and  supposed  to  be  no  body  knows  this  in  Trinity  now 
except  me,  and  you  from  today.  But,  listen,  don 't 
tell  anybody  about  this  story,  will  you?  I  ought  not 
tell  anybody  until  this  mystery  story  got  an  end  by 
somebody,  to-night  an  accidentaly.  you  made  me  to 
speak. ' '  He  finished  all  about  his  mystery  story,  and 
stared  at  my  face  a  short  moment,  and  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  hands. 

"Listen,  did  the  adventurers  who  went  after  your 
uncle's  cousin  find  something,  treasure,  at  the  place 
where  he  noticed?"  I  asked  with  a  marvelous  and 
amused  feeling. 

"No,  that's  what  I  want  to  know."  ily  friend 
answered  helplessly. 

The  mystery  story  stopped  at  the  interesting  point, 
but,  sure,  it  was  mystery  enough  to  pull  me  in,  as  it 
was  a  most  mysterious  story  I  ever  heard  since  I  came 
to  this  country.  Xo  doubt,  I  dropped  in  into  deep  in 
this  mysterious  story,  and  my  mind  was  mingled  with 
cause  of  adventurer's  death,  and  an  unknown  result. 

It  was  cold  night  instead  of  warm  in  day  time,  and 
mercury  dropped  very  much  to  show  how  cool  it  is  in 
outside.  But  my  roommate,  was  very  funny  to-night, 
he  did  not  come  back  yet  from  his  supper.  He  might. 
I  thought,  be  remaining  at  his  boarding  house  and  be 
exchanging  stories  with  his  girl.  Girl  ? — a  boarding 
house  girl. — a  prettiest  and  sweetest  girl  in  this  world 
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as  he  said.  But,  I  don't  blame  him,  though,  because 
he  is  late  to  come  back  from  boarding  house,  almost 
every  day.  So  he  did  again,  I  bet.  But  it  was  good 
for  me,  that  I  could  hear  such  an  interesting  story  on 
account  of  being  by  myself  in  my  room. 

Meanwhile,  my  friend  was  looking  over  my  books, 
and  was  trying  to  see  what  kind  of  courses  I  am  tak- 
ing.    Suddenly  he  asked  me. 

' "  What  are  you  going  do  after  finished  this  college  ? 
Going  back  ?  And,  teach?"  I  answered  slowly,  look- 
ing my  book  in  his  hands. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  am  going  back,  now.  At 
first  1  must  get  B.A.  degree,  and  M.A.  and  Ph.D  if  I 
can.  1  want  to  get  all  kinds  of  degrees  before  going 
back,  anyway ;  and  bring  them  back  there  like  soldiers 
brought  back  here  after  the  war,  their  decorations  of 
their  work  at  World  War." 

"You  can't  do  that,  though."  He  said  and 
laughed,  I  laughed,  too.  And  he  gave  me  another 
question,  as  if  he  forgotten  what  we  were  speaking. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  dropped 
finding  of  island  in  the  map.  The  question  was :  how 
I  like  this  country?  So  I  answered,  without  hesitat- 
ing, "Whole  lots." 

"And  how  you  like  this  American  College  life?"  he 
requested  me  to  answer,  with  his  own  facinating 
speaking,  ' '  and  you  are  learning  our  custom  very  fast 
and  getting  on  English  wonderfully.  You  must  have 
some  feelings  about  our  college."  His  question  was 
hard,  furthermore,  you  know,  he  put  me  on  the  float- 
ing cloud.  But  I  knew  his  personality,  because  he 
is  my  best  friend ;  he  knows  what  he  is  saying  to  me, 
and  he  treat  me  good,  so  I  did  not  feel  bad  his  prais- 
ing me  at  my  face.  So,  I  say,  he  might  did  well 
praised  me  that  I  am  a  best  student  here,  then  I 
should  be  unconsciously  with  joy,  and  shake  his  hand, 
and  thank  you,  you  know,  like  always  those  foolish 
boys  do  when  somebody  praised  him  at  his  face;  but 
I  am  not  foolish  as  those,  though ;  I  mean  I  am  not  a 
man  who  makes  his  air,  too,  you  understand  me,  don't 
you? 

Any  way,  he  asked  me  how  I  felt  since  I  came  here 
in  college  I  must  be  answered  for  his  question  for 
returning  kindness  which  he  did  to  me,  telling  me 
such  an  interesting  story  a  while  ago ;  and  it  was  no 
used  to  worry  about  wasting  time,  because  it  was 
summer  and  a  holiday.  And,  yet,  I  was  feeling  good 
since  this  evening  for  I  got  a  letter  from  my  girl  who 


staying  the  place  which  is  long  way  from  here  and 
heard  a  very  good  news,  so  my  mind  was  clear. 

So,  as  you  guess,  I  started  to  express  my  inspiration 
about  Trinity  College  since  I  came  here,  asking  him, 
"Please,  make  yourself  at  home." 

"Well,"  I  said,  and  started  to  discuss  from  my  first 
feeling  of  Trinity  College  to  pull  him  into  my  story, 
"I  finished  my  nine  thousand  miles  trip  at  the  Trinity 
campus,  crossing  the  Pacific  ( >cean,  and  crossing  the 
American  continent  by  south  route,  turning  like  this," 
drawing  by  my  finger  on  the  map  which  was  still 
opened  and  placed  our  front.  ' '  It  was  a  sure  enough 
long  journey,  and  I  got  tired  at  Greensboro,  and  I 
stayed  there  two  days  before  I  arrived  here ;  I  don 't 
know  what  for.  I  must  be  in  a  dreaming  palace  when 
I  was  staying  at  0 'Henry's  beautiful  room.  You 
said,  I  knew  about  this  Durham  before  ?  Yes,  I  heard 
of  this  town  as  a  Tobacco  town,  and  I  asked  people  at 
the  Greensboro,  how  Trinity  College  looks  like,  he 
told  me,  'Trinity  is  a  very  beautiful  college,  which  has 
a  beautiful  buildings  and  a  campus,  and  a  finest  col- 
lege in  this  state;  she  has  lots  of  money  and  going 
make  new  Law  Buildings  and  a  hospital,  with  about  a 
million  dollars!'  moving  his  eyes  and  mouth  together. 
But,  'His  dictate  is  too  much,'  I  thought,  'and  if  it  is 
true,  Trinity  must  be  a  too  big  college  which  going 
have  a  hospital.' 

"But  when  I  saw  beautiful  Southgate,  West,  and 
East  Duke  buildings,  I  knew  what  is  this  college  with- 
out asking  anybody.  I  admired  this  institution  from 
West  Durham  Flag  Station.  I  felt  this  is  a  my  future 
paradise. 

"After  I  arrived  at  Epworth  Hall,  I  took  a  stroll 
around  on  the  campus,  and  while  I  was  walking,  I 
couldn't  to  thank  to  God  His  mercy  to  bring  me  here. 
I  saw  a  fine  library,  and  East  and  West  Duke  build- 
ings. And  I  stared  at  Washington  Duke's  Statue, 
two  or  three  times,  but  I  couldn't  read  the  sentence 
which  decorated  on  the  stone  face,  though.  As  I  did 
not  know  what  Philanthropist  means.  But  when  I 
turned  to  another  side  against  the  statue — what  I 
saw ! — it  was  a  great  huge  building  made  by  red  brick 
like  a  construction  of  which  fits  for  prisoner's  house. 
I  thought,  it  is  a  prison,  an  American  prison.  Don't 
laugh,  I  felt  bad  sure  enough,  I  murmured  in  my 
mouth,  'Socks!  this  prison  disgrace  the  beautiful 
Trinity  College.  I  must  not  stay  here,  if  by  accident, 
prisoners  escaped  there,  and  jumped  in  my  room,  and 
(Continued  on  page  232) 
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The  Qoat 


W.  S.  B. 


«Q  UFFERIN'  toads,  if  that  ain't  the  purtiest  sight 
^^  I  hev  ever  seen." 

Such  was  the  fervent  ejaculation  of  the  larger 
of  two  men  who  stood  upon  a  bald  peak  at  the  very- 
summit  of  the  Chingayenne  range.  The  speaker  was 
a  great  bulk  of  a  man,  a  giant  whose  piercing  blue 
eyes  beneath  shaggy  beetling  brows  denoted  a  person 
of  rough  and  uncouth  yet  not  unkind  temperament. 
His  companion,  a  man  of  low  and  stocky  built,  pre- 
sented a  facial  appearance  which  might  have  been 
somewhat  enigmatical  to  the  most  astute  psycho- 
analysist.  The  lower  half  of  his  face  was  indicative 
of  a  strong,  even  aggressive  disposition ;  a  prominent 
chin  spelled  dogged  persistency  and  determination. 
His  large  brown  eyes,  however,  were  the  very  per- 
sonification of  meekness.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
preponderating  trait  in  his  character,  and  for  this 
humble  and  uncombative  spirit  he  was  known  to  all 
his  acquaintances  back  in  the  little  mining  town  of 
Trails-End.  The  big  man  addressed  him  as  Bully, 
an  appellation  readily  adopted  by  his  associates 
because  of  its  direct  antithesis  to  his  true  character. 
The  big  man's  name  was  Angus  McLeod. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  their  personal  appearance 
that  the  two  had  come  on  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  ; 
any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  their  weary  travels 
would  at  once  have  been  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the 
two  pack  horses  tethered  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Picks,  shovels,  and  pans  attested  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  prospectors,  prospectors  in  the  never- 
ending  search  for  gold. 

Both  men  were  carefully  and  intently  surveying  the 
"lay  of  the  land"  beneath  them.  From  the  eminence 
upon  which  they  stood,  a  stony  peak  surrounded  by 
smaller  peaks  like  a  wave  in  a  choppy  sea  thrown 
up  a  little  higher  than  its  neighbors,  could  be  seen  a 
picture  beautiful  in  its  rugged  wildness.  Down  in 
the  canyon  almost  directly  below  the  feet  of  the  two 
men  a  little  river  wound  its  tortuous  way  through  a 
narrow  meadow  made  fertile  by  the  erosion  of  the 
minerals  on  the  mountain  sides.  The  attention  of  the 
prospectors,  however,  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  an  im- 
mense alluvial  deposit  far  across  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  on  the  other  side  of  the  canyon. 


"Snakes  of  purgatory,  but  thet  looks  good  to  me. 
Ain't  it  purty,  though?  Bully,  git  them  horses.  We'll 
just  go  down  there  and  sign  up  for  a  room  and 
board." 

"Yis,  it's  a  right  likely  prospect,"  rejoined  the 
unemotional  Bully. 

Laboriously  they  descended  into  the  valley;  with 
the  four  horses  slipping  and  sliding  in  the  crumbling 
shale  of  the  mountain  side  the  prospectors  were  in 
clanger  of  being  precipitated  into  the  canyon  far 
below.  At  last,  having  reached  the  "floor"  of  the 
canyon  safely,  they  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  stream 
until  around  a  bend  in  the  canyon  the  great  dirt 
"fan"  was  visible,  a  huge  deposit,  probably  an  acre 
in  area  and  containing  thousands  of  tons  of  gravel 
and  dirt.  In  two  or  three  spots  above  the  "fan"  the 
canyon  wall  was  flashing,  scintillating  in  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

' '  Whoopee, ' '  burst  out  the  delighted  Angus  so  that 
the  sound  reverberated  up  and  down  the  towering 
cliffs,  ' '  Looka  there,  Bully.  See  thet  quartz  a-shining. 
Man,  there's  gold  in  this  fan  or  I'm  a  burro's 
grand-pa. ' ' 

"It's  sholy  here  if  we  can  just  git  it  out,"  was  the 
comment  of  his  immovable  companion. 

"Bully,  we  got  to  git  it  out.  It  ain't  for  nuthin' 
we  hev  been  traveling  these  five  days  into  this  out-of- 
the-way  place.  You  know  we  ain  't  seen  a  soul  in  four 
days,  and  it's  ten  to  one  nobody  has  ever  prospected 
here  bef o '.  There 's  gold  here  and  it 's  up  to  us  to  find 
it.  Unpack  them  horses  and  fix  us  up  some  grub 
while  I  look  around  a  little." 

"Yis,"  came  the  laconic  reply. 

For  four  days  the  prospectors  labored  with  just 
enough  success  to  keep  their  hopes  up.  They  had  con- 
structed a  sluiceway  from  up  the  stream  to  the  scene 
of  operations  and  were  "panning"  the  gold  or  rather 
the  dirt  on  a  large  scale.  A  few  specks  of  gold  usually 
rewarded  their  efforts,  but  by  no  amount  of  systematic 
digging  were  they  able  to  locate  the  main  pocket. 
Day  after  day  Angus  grew  more  and  more  discour- 
aged and  dispondent,  and  the  more  discouraged  he 
became  the  more  irritable  he  grew  towards  Bully. 
Unreasonable  as  it  was  Angus  seemed  to  place  all  the 
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blame  for  the  failure  of  their  expedition,  into  which 
they  had  both  sunk  their  entire  fortunes,  upon  the 
patient  shoulders  of  Bully.  Within  ten  days  after 
the  first  encampment  Bully  was  doing  practically  all 
the  work  while  Angus  sulked  around  dejectedly, 
upbraiding  and  calumniating  Bully  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Curiously  enough  Bully  seemed  to  get  a  kind 
of  enjoyment  from  this  life.  Working  meekly  and 
without  a  murmur  when  he  could  just  as  easily  have 
rebelled,  Bully  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  Angus' 
unreasonable  impositions. 

One  morning  as  Angus  returned  from  turning  the 
horses  loose  to  graze  he  found  that  Bully  had  left  his 
work  for  a  few  minutes,  probably  to  go  for  a  drink 
of  water.  The  very  thought  seemed  to  infuriate 
Angus,  though  he  had  not  done  any  work  himself  the 
whole  morning. 

"Bully,  you  fool,"  he  exploded,  "why  don't  you  git 
to  work?  You  needn't  expect  thet  gold  to  come  to 
you;  you  got  to  dig  for  it.  Do  you  think  we're  gonna 
git  rich  like  thet?  Where  in  the  hell  you  been 
anyhow  ? ' ' 

"Been  to  the  spring,"  was  the  reply  of  the  imper- 
turbable object  of  Angus'  deprecations. 

Bully  resumed  his  labors  and  Angus  slouched  off 
muttering  something  about  his  intention  to  start  work 
after  a-while.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned  and 
stood  watching  Bully's  slow  methodical  movements. 
Finally  he  spoke  slowly,  weighing  each  word. 

"Bully,  I'll  be  damned  if  you  don't  mind  me  of  a 
goat  exactly.  You  just  work  on  when  you  know 
mighty  well  that  we  don't  stand  no  chance  of  finding 
thet  gold.  You  just  plod  along  like  you  ain't  got  a 
brain  in  yo '  head.  I  'm  for  leaving  this  God-forsaken 
hole,  but  the  question  thet's  worryin'  me  is  if  we  got 
enough  grub  to  last  'till  we  git  back  to  civilization.  I 
think  I'll  try  it.  though.  Bully,  do  you  hear  me? 
I'm  leavin'  these  diggin's  to-morrow." 

Bully  straightened  up,  took  off  his  shapeless  hat, 
mopped  his  perspiring  brow,  and  said  simply : 

"Angus,  there's  bound  to  be  gold  here,  and  if  we 
stick  at  it  long  enough,  we'll  find  thet  gold." 

"Thet's  just  about  what  a  butt-headed  goat  would 
say  if  he  could  talk.  Naw,  I'm  leavin'  to-morrow  like 
I  said." 

Without  further  remonstrance  Bully  started  to 
throw  another  shovel-full  of  gravel  into  the  sluiceway 
when  a  flash  from  the  cliff  struck  his  eye.  He  paused 
meditatively. 


"I'll  just  take  a  look  at  thet  quartz  befo'  we  leave." 

Clinging  to  the  small  ledges  Bully  scrambled  up  to 
the  first  outcropping  of  the  shining  mineral.  Digging 
his  pick  far  into  the  yielding  stuff  he  pushed  up 
violently  on  the  haft,  and  the  decaying  quartz  spilled 
out  over  his  feet.  The  quick  eye  of  the  prospector 
had,  however,  noted  a  dull  yellow  lump  that  bounded 
over  the  ledge  to  the  ground  below.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  Bully  jumped  off  the  ledge 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  some  ten  feet  high, 
and  even  as  he  struck  the  ground  his  eager  hands 
gripped  the  gold  nugget  on  which  his  eyes  had  been 
immovably  fixed  ever  since  it  bounded  over  the  ledge. 
He  arose  shouting  for  Angus  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Angus  appeared  slowly  approaching  from  around  the 
corner  of  the  cliff.  But  when  he  saw  Bully  minutely 
examining  something  which  he  handled  so  fondly, 
almost  caressingly,  Angus  broke  into  a  run. 

"Look,  Angus,  lumps  and  hunks  of  it.  Who  woulda 
thought  them  little  specks  come  from  way  up  there 
on  the  cliff?" 

'Jumping  cayuses,  we  hev  found  it  at  last.  Bully 
we're  rich.  Run  git  them  horses.  We'll  start  moving 
this  gold  right  now." 

Bully  started  off  down  the  canyon  with  almost 
unbelievable  alacrity.  Nevertheless,  he  had  to  go 
almost  two  miles  before  he  could  find  the  horses.  He 
placed  halters  on  all  four  of  the  animals,  lept  astride 
of  one  and  sped  up  to  the  river  bank  to  the  camp. 
Here  he  tied  three  of  the  horses  but  rode  the  fourth 
on  up  to  the  "diggin's."  As  he  rounded  the  cliff 
wall  he  saw  Angus  prone  upon  the  ground,  lying  full 
length  upon  his  face  with  both  arms  outstretched  and 
one  big  gnarled  hand  desperately  clutching  the  gold 
nugget.  As  Bully  looked  upon  that  rough  massive 
face  all  streaked  with  blood,  he  felt  that  he  had  truly 
lost  his  best  friend.  Beside  the  still  body  lay  a  large 
pistol.  Bully  picked  up  the  gun  and  began  to  examine 
it  when  suddenly  there  came  the  sharp  command  of 
a  harsh  grating  voice  not  ten  feet  behind  him. 

"Drop  thet  gun.  Throw  up  yo'  hands  and  keep 
'em  up.  If  you  drop  'em  one  inch,  it's  curtains 
for  ye. ' ' 

Bully  turned  slowly  until,  to  his  utmost  amaze- 
ment, he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  sheriff  of  Trails- 
End. 

' '  Poke  out  yo '  hands, ' '  ordered  the  sheriff  as  he 
snatched  the  pistol  from  Bully's  hand,  meanwhile 
keeping  Bully  carefully  covered  with  his  own  pistol. 
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For  a  moment  Bully  hesitated.  His  slow  meth- 
odical brain  was  still  striving  to  assimilate  and  corre- 
late the  happenings  of  the  last  few  minutes. 

' '  Damn  you.    1  said  to  hold  out  them  hands. ' ' 

This  time  Bully  obeyed,  and  the  sheriff  dexterously 
slipped  the  manacles  on. 

"H'm,  struck  it  lucky,"  said  the  sheriff,  apparently 
noticing  the  gold  nugget  for  the  first  time.  "I  knowed 
if  you-all  found  gold,  one  of  you  would  kill  t  'other ; 
so  I  figured  I'd  better  follow  along  behind  you-all 
and  git  the  one  thet  did  the  murder. ' ' 

"How  did  you  happen  along  just  after  we  found 
the  gold?  I'd  like  to  know  that  sheriff."  These  were 
Bully's  only  words.  His  mind  had  now  fixed  on  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  he  had  already  virtually 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

"Git  yo'  coat,  Bully.  We're  headin'  for  Trails- 
End  right  now.  I  sho'  caught  you  red-handed  thet 
time,  and  I'll  git  you  to  jail  or  die  tryin'  it." 

During  the  long  trip  back  to  Trails-End  Bully  said 
very  little.  He  did  not  sulk  but  seemed  to  grieve  very 
much  over  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  boon  companion 
of  long  standing.  Not  once  did  he  remonstrate  with 
the  sheriff.  At  times  the  latter  became  greatly  exas- 
perated at  the  patient  submission  of  his  prisoner.  On 
the  last  clay  before  they  reached  Trails-End  the  sheriff 
seemed  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up  his  own  spirits  and 
constantly  sought  to  strike  up  a  conversation  with 
Bully. 

"You  better  plead  guilty.  It'll  make  the  sentence 
considerably  lighter." 

"Sheriff,  I  ain't  gonna  plead  guilty.  I  know  I 
ain't  guilty,  and  you  know  it  too.  I  know  why  you 
killed  Angus,  and  you  know  thet  too.  But,  sheriff, 
don't  think  you  can  git  off  without  paying  for  it. 
I'm  tellin'  you  you'll  pay  for  it." 

Bully's  trial  went  as  he  had  expected.  Outweighted 
by  the  preponderating  evidence  and  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous testimony  of  the  sheriff  Bully's  simple  straight- 


forward story  had  little  effect.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  imprisonment  in  the 
state  penitentiary. 

Into  the  prison  Bully  carried  his  humble  and 
patient  disposition,  a  disposition  that  endeared  him 
even  to  the  hardened  criminals  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated daily.  In  so  far  as  they  were  allowed,  the  prison 
authorities  gave  him  every  liberty  possible.  But 
Bully  aged  prematurely,  and  after  sixteen  years  of 
prison  life  he  took  to  his  bed  from  which  the  prison 
doctor  said  he  would  never  rise  again.  One  day,  as 
he  lay  not  far  from  death's  door,  a  letter  came  (the 
first  he  had  received  since  he  entered  the  prison) 
postmarked  San  Francisco.  His  joy  was  almost 
uncontrollable  when  he  learned  that  it  was  from 
Angus.  He  begged  the  prisoner  who  sat  beside  him 
to  read  it  all  and  to  read  it  slowly.  The  prisoner  read 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Bully : 

I  am  dictating  from  my  death  bed ;  the  doctor  says  I  may 
only  live  a  few  minutes  longer.  Bully,  I  am  writing  for  your 
forgiveness. 

That  day  you  discovered  the  gold  pocket  the  sheriff,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  us  to  find  the  gold,  slipped  up  behind  me 
and  shot  me  in  the  back  of  the  head.  The  bullet,  however,  only 
grazed  my  scalp.  I  lay  there  the  rest  of  that  day,  but  after 
I  regained  consciousness,  I  soon  recovered  completely.  The 
sheriff  came  back  to  mine  the  gold  about  two  weeks  later,  but 
I  shot  him.  His  bones  are  lying  somewhere  in  that  valley 
to-day.  I  mined  the  pocket  and  came  here  to  San  Francisco 
where  I  have  lived  in  wealth  *ever  since.  My  conscience  has 
tormented  me  continually,  but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  a 
confession. 

I  am  leaving  all  my  fortune  to  you  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  you  may  yet  benefit  from  it.  My  last  prayer,  Bully,  is 
that  you  will  forgive  me. 

Yo '  pal  forever, 

Angus.  ' ' 

Tears  dimmed  Bully's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "Po'  old 
Angus.  I  sholy  do  forgive  him.  It's  all  right. 
P  'rhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best  thet  I  hev  always  been 
the  goat." 
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J^gustic:  zj£  Sestina 


(After  Marie  de  France) 


r7~f  HIS  IS  a  tale  of  grief  two  lovers  bore 

A  lay  whereof  some  singing  Britons  made. 
No  brighter  flower  was,  nor  sweeter  bird 
Than  in  the  spacious  parks,  contiguous  placed. 
Of  two  great  knights,  renowned  for  gifts  of  gold 
And  pious  service  to  Our  Sacred  Lady. 

The  one  of  these  had  never  wooed  a  lady 

Although  an  honorable  name  he  bore 

For  vali<int  deeds  and  largesse  of  much  gold. 

The  other  France's  fairest  girl  had  made 

His  dame,  and  jealous  guard  about  her  placed 

To  keep  her  as  she  were  a  captive  bird. 

But  at  the  time  of  Spring's  first-coming  bird 
The  neighbor  knight  beheld  and  loved  the  lady- 
Was  ever  any  lover  so  ill  placed? — 
And  she  for  him  an  equal  longing  bore: 
She  hearkened  to  the  amorous  moan  he  made 
And  from  her  window  tossed  a  ring  of  gold. 


For  at  their  casements  in  the  moonlight's  gold 
They  stood  and  gazed  in  love.    "This  sweetest  bird. 
She  told  her  jealous  lord,  "such  music  made 
That  I  could  sleep  no  more.    She  mourns,  sad  lady. 
The  wrongs  which  in  the  olden  time  she  bore, 
The  cruel  briers  at  her  bosom  placed." 

The  surly  man  in  wrathful  spirit  placed 

Upon  the  nightingale  a  price  of  gold. 

And  soon  a  page  the  singer  prisoned  bore. 

The  churlish  villain  slew  the  little  bird 

With  his  own  hands,  in  sight  of  the  poor  lady 

Who  fainted  for  the  woe  his  deed  had  made. 

For  now  sweet  converse. was  at  end.    She  made 
A  spotless  samite  winding  sheet,  and  placed 
Therein  the  nightingale;  the  weeping  lady 
Inscribed  the  grievous  tale  with  thread  of  gold. 
And  when  they  took  to  her  dear  love  the  bird 
It  was  as  though  her  heart  therewith  they  bore. 

He  made  a  little  casket  all  of  gold 
And  placed  in  it  the  body  of  the  bird, 
To  shoiv  what  love  he  for  the  lady  bore. 

— C.  D.  el  M. 


Inspiration 


r\S  WINDSWEPT  heights  I  stand  and  gaze 

0  'er  forest,  field,  and  valley, 
To  where  the  hills  enwrapped  in  haze 
Their  blue-clad  hosts  now  rally. 


Heaven  and  earth  meet  there  to  mingle 

In  a  common  sea  of  mist. 

Sky  and  peak  wear  but  a  single 

Shrouding  veil  of  amethyst. 


As  the  earth  with  heaven  merges. 
So  my  soul  with  God  communes, 
While  within  sweet  music  surges 
And  my  wearied  frame  attunes. 


— Fabian. 
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W.  R.  Brown,  Exchange  Editor 


WE  HAVE  received  this  month  the  largest  num- 
ber of  exchanges  that  has  come  to  us  as  yet, 
but  there  are  still  several  others  that  we 
should  like  to  receive  and  to  comment  upon.  We  hope 
that  during  the  present  month  there  will  be  a  more 
liberal  response  to  the  exchanges  that  we  are  sending 
out.  Among  the  exchanges  that  we  have  received 
there  have  been  only  a  few  that  have  commented  upon 
previous  issues  of  The  Archive.  We  trust  that  this 
condition  will  not  continue  and  that  there  will  be 
numerous  comments  on  our  publication,  for  we  value 
the  opinions  of  our  exchanges  and  will  strive  to 
improve  thereby. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student 
contains  some  very  interesting  material.  Perhaps  the 
best  material  in  the  magazine  is  the  critieal  study  of 
rpj  Robert  Burns,  and  a  close  second  to  it  is 

T  .    ,  the  article  on  Shakespeare.    We  believe 

that  the  effect  of  the  former  is  somewhat 
Forest  weakened    by    its    concluding    sentence. 

Student  The  Ethics  of  the  Negro  Problem  is  a 
well  thought  out  essay.  A  Dream  points  out  a  good 
moral,  we  suppose,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  follow 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  in  a  hurry.  The 
short  story,  Adam  Smith's  Gal,  is  well  written  but  has 
a  rather  weak  close.  The  same  might  also  be  said  for 
The  Victim  of  a  Viper.  In  the  handling  of  dialect 
The  Successful  Fisherman  is  about  as  good  a  piece  of 
work  as  we  have  seen  in  a  college  magazine.  The 
dialect  in  The  Wake  is  good  also.  In  fact,  one  stanza 
appeals  to  us  so  strongly  that  we  quote  it  herewith : 

' '  When  I  gits  through  wid  dis  ol '  world, 
An '  lay  my  burdens  down ; 
I  wants  to  know  as  I  pass  out 
Dat  plenty  o'  music's    'round." 

Of  outstanding  excellence  is  the  poem,  Ye  Bocks  and 
Crags.  It  presents  a  conception  that  is  valuable  to 
college  students  first  becoming  acquainted  with  scien- 
tific teachings.  Among  the  editorials  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  "Trinity,  our  strongest  and  bitterest  [athletic] 
opponent."  We  wonder  about  the  "bitterest."  We 
honor  and  respect  Wake  Forest  as  an  athletic  rival, 
but  why  should  there  be  any  bitterness  in  any  phase 


of  collegiate  activity  between  two  institutions  with 
the  same  purposes  and  ideals  engaged  in  the  same 
great  work  in  our  commonwealth?  We  hope  that  the 
editor  used  this  word  without  careful  thought. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Hampden-Sidney  Maga- 
zine contains  some  good  short  stories.  Back  and  Half- 
back, For  the  Press,  and  The  Slot  Machim  are  very 
rpr  interesting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose 

jj  ,         which  of  the  three  is  best.     The  critical 

*  material  contained  in  the  Poet's  Corner 

Sidney  ^  and  To-day's  Plays  is  excellent.  The 
JMagazine  Book  Beview  Department  is  brief  but 
good.  By-Paths  of  Hampden-Sidney  and  the  depart- 
ment of  humor  are  up  to  the  usual  high  standard. 
The  poetry  in  the  issue  is  good. 

We  think  well  of  the  idea  of  the  Davidson  College 

Magazine  in  publishing  a  special  Christmas  issue,  but 

we  hardly  see  where  the  issue  lives  up  to  its  name. 

ry.  There   is   included   only   one   Christmas 

~       .  ,  offering  in  the  whole  table  of  contents. 

Davidson     A  Song   -n   the  Ai).  {s  &  wel]  writtell 

Lot  lege  Christmas   story,   but   it   should  not  be 

Magazine  expected  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of 
the  Christmas  message  for  the  entire  issue.  The  Man 
Who  Was  Killed  suffers  from  a  decided  lack  of  inter- 
est:  it  is  insipid.  With  the  East  Wind  is  much  more 
interesting,  although  there  is  a  lack  of  suspense;  one 
sees  the  end  before  one  is  half  through.  The  depart- 
ment of  Cap  and  Bells  contains  some  good  humorous 
material.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  scriptural  medley 
couched  in  football  terms.  The  moral  of  A  Story  of 
the  South  Seas  is  good,  but  it  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
the  story. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Agnes  Scott  Aurora  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  short  stories  that  this  month's 
exchanges  have  brought  to  us.  Suitors  a  la  Carte  is 
rp,  not   strikingly  unusual,   but   it  is   cer- 

.  tainly    well    written    and    interesting. 

o     s  Ursula  presents  an  interesting  type  of 

Scott  character.  We  have  met  Ursula's  mother 

Aurora  many  times  and  have  enjoyed  a  hearty 

chuckle  over  her  communicative  idiosyncrasies.  An 
Eye  for  an  Eye  is  decidedlv  pathetic.     We  leave  it 
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with  a  marked  resentment  against  those  who  are  rare- 
less  about  the  comfort  of  the  less  fortunate.  The 
Animal  Kingdom  in  Contemporary  English  Poetry  is 
a  very  interesting  critical  survey.  Miss  Brown  has 
made  a  wide  collection  of  poetry  dealing  with  animals. 
The  department  of  Salmagundi  is  replete  with  inter- 
esting short  sketches.  Perhaps  the  best  is  Thoughts 
mi  /In  Wiilo  of  a  Ship.  Good  poetry  is  scattered 
throughout  the  issue.  We  like  particularly  Biding  by 
Hi,    Sea  and  Aclfric. 

As  a  whole  the  January  issue  of  the  Haverfordiait 
is  not  so  good  as  the  former  issues  have  been.  The 
essay  on  Chinese  poetry,  A  Few  Famous  Ku-Shih,  is 
•p,  the    best    article   that    it    contains.      On 

.     ,    Writing  Creative  Fiction  is  good,  but  it 
Haverford  seemg  to  w  &  hh  tQQ  dogmatic     The 

tlavet-  essay  on  Katherine  Mansfield  is  excel- 
s/or^?// lent,  but  it  suffers  a  bit  from  the  authors 
use  of  the  initials,  K.  M.,  instead  of  the  full  name  of 
Katherine  Mansfield.  Fraulein  Grete  lacks  interest; 
there  is  no  life  in  it.  Mr.  Prokosch  has  done  a  much 
better  piece  of  work  in  his  very  interesting  discussion 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  If  a  conglomeration  of  puns, 
slang,  misquotation,  and  facetiousness  constitutes  a 
familiar  essay,  then  Morpheomania  accomplishes 
its  purpose.  Of  the  poems  in  the  issue  Release  is  the 
best.  In  Tin  doll  eon  of  Dreams  the  metre  is  poorly 
handled,  and  the  riming  scheme  is  not  consistent. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Hollins  Magazine  contains 
some  interesting  essays.  Tin  Wings  of  Power  is  the 
only  entirely  serious  one  of  the  three.     On  Sitting  on 

the  Poor  is  written  in  a  somewhat  lighter 
The  vein,   and   On  the  Delights  of  Being  a 

Hollins  Genius     contains     genuinely     humorous 

Magazine  touches.     Mother  Goose  Made  Literary 

rings  the  changes  on  Jack  and  Jill  after 
the  manner  of  five  different  poets,  and  the  author  has 
handled  the  work  very  skillfully.  The  Faith  of  Wan 
Chi  is  an  interesting  portrayal  of  the  soul  conflict  of 
a  Chinese  youth.  His  was  a  struggle  that  we  should 
not  like  to  be  compelled  to  face.  Our  Mental  Epi- 
demics is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  college  life.  The 
issue  should  contain  more  poetry. 

The  Carolina  Magazine  contains  interesting  and 
well  written  material  throughout.     Perhaps  the  most 


striking  thing  in  the  issue  is  the  series  of  letters  by 
.Mr.  Taketomi.     The  young  Japanese  stu- 
1  he  dent  assuredly  possesses  a  keen  observa- 

Carolina  tion  and  appreciation.  The  two  short 
Magazine  stories,  Fill  the  Frame  and  Marksman- 
ship, are  admirable.  The  element  of 
suspense  is  sufficiently  present  in  both,  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  said  for  all  short  stories  appearing  in  college 
magazines.  Tin  Journal  of  Social  Forces  is  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  a  valuable  publication  of  the 
university.  We  were  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Kitchin's  article  the  numerous  methods  of  self-support 
at  Carolina.  We  regret  the  fact,  however,  that  he 
apparently  countenances  gambling  as  a  legitimate 
method.  Im  Kochomania  is  clearer  and  easier  to 
understand  that  its  title.  We  hope  that  the  experi- 
ment of  Dr.  Koch  will  prove  worthy  of  the  confidence 
that  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  place  in  it. 
Visiting  the  New  Baby  is  a  well  written  humorous 
sketch.  The  poetry  in  the  issue  is  of  varying  degrees 
of  excellence. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Lander  Erothesian  seems 
to  be  devoted  largely  to  articles  by  ministers'  daugh- 
ters.    The  first  five  articles  discuss  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way   different   phases  of  parsonage 
The  life.    The  travel  sketch,  From'Patras  to 

Lander  New  York  in   Wartime  is  well  handled. 

Erothesian  Among  the  Leaves  from  a  College  Girl's 
Diary  we  find  this  interesting  thrust  al 
the  pedant:  "Of  course  the  teachers  try  to  analyze 
everything,  even  love  and  joy,  by  some  rule  thought 
out  by  some  man  after  he  had  become  bald  headed. ' ' 
Farther  on  the  diary  reveals  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
young  lady's  New  Year  resolutions  was  to  "vamp"  a 
certain  young  man.  We  are  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  the  next  issue  in  the  hope  that  some  measure  of 
success  will  be  reported.  Seeking  Jewels  is  an  alle- 
gory with  an  old  theme  handled  by  means  of  a  new 
figure.  The  humorous  department  of  the  issue  is 
good.  The  exchange  department  is  very  attractive. 
We  like  the  conversational  tone,  and  the  editor  has 
such  a  pleasant  way  of  scorching.  Go  to  it,  Miss 
Black:  we'd  love  the  best  in  the  world  to  get  into  a 
good  argument  with  you. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  very  interest- 
ing literary  publication  from  the  Keidsville  High 
School. 
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|       IV  ay  side  IV  ares      | 

What  is  home  without  a  radio  outfit,  and  what  is  a  college  without  a  grave-yard!  Verily,  we'll  bite,  you  say,  what  IS 
college  without  a  grave-yard? — Here,  ferocious  readers,  we  have  the  Graveyard  Number  of  Wayside  Wares.  Altogether,  it 
should  prove  a  most  delightful  number,  if  you  will  pardon  our  seeming  forwardness  in  mentioning  the  fact,  with  its  sweet, 
hair-raising  discourses  on  such  tea-time  topics  as  rattling  skeletons  and  dreary  death's-heads.  Just  as  every  family  has  a 
skeleton  in  its  closet,  so  every  respectable  college  should  have  its  pet  skeleton  in  its  pet  closet.  Whoever  is  able  to  rake  things 
up  a  bit,  enough  to  get  the  ghost  of  a  rattle  out  of  the  old  frame,  is  really  not  to  be  censured.  *  *  *  At  any  rate,  we  ask 
that  those  who  xoould  enjoy  getting  on  their  petulent  ear  because  of  a  personal  allusion  in  this  number,  to  kindly  remember  that 
people  are  popular  or  well-known,  often  get  mentioned  in  various  and  sundry  ways,  while  those  who  are  Jess  famous  belong 
to  the  great  unknown,  and  generally  die,  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

We  might  also  mention  the  fact  that  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  the  entire  department  conform  to  the  general 
air  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  that  for  this  reason,  there  may  be  an  occasional  reference  to  other  things. — Yours  for  an  asbes- 
tos-covered casket.     Wayside  Wares  Editor. 


Improbable  Epitaph 

Here  Lies 

The  Body  of 

Nicholas  Wax 

Who  Loved 

To  Pay 

His  Income  Tax 

— Don  Marquis. 

y 

Impossible  Epitah 

Here  Lies 

The  Body  op 

LAWRENCE  MCBEE 

Who  Loved 

To  Pay 

His  Athletic  Fee 

— Trinity  Undergrad. 

REST  IN  PEACE— AT  THE  ORPHEUM 

#  *       * 

Here  Was  Buried  Happy  Sheetz, 

Who  Loved  to  Watch  'Em  Dance  and  Wriggle 

And  We  Sincerely  Hope  He's  Where, 

He  Hears  the  Angels  Giggle ; 

#  #       * 

We  rather  fear  that  he  has  got, 
A  place  where  it  is  good  and  hot. 

Epitaph  for  Scab: 

Here  Lies  The  Last  Remains  Of  Scab, 
Odds-fish !    But  He  Was  Smart ! 

But  didn't  have  no  tail  to  wag, 
And  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


The  Wurst  Yet 

Here 

Hangs  the  Collar  Of 

Prexy's  Pup 

(The  price 

Of  Sausage  Is 

Going  Up.) 


Well-meaning  Yankee  tourist :  ' '  Your  town  is  nicely 
laid  out,  isn't  it?" 

Local  Old  Soak:  "And  that  ain't  all!  It's  been 
dead  fifty  vears  ! ' ' 


Here  Lies  The  Grave  Of 

■    Little  Pup  Hatcher 

Who  LrvED  In  Mt.  Airy 

And  Was 

A  Dog-Catcher 


Here  Rests  The  Worldly  Body  Of 
"Kid"  Babbington 

"They  came  for  miles, 
Both  old  and  young, 
To  hear  this  creature, 
Run  his  tongue. ' ' 

In  Peace  Requiscat 
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Here 

Is  the  Grave 

of 

The  Campus  Pup 

Who 

Died  From  Chewing 

The  Campus  Up 

! 

)  i 

He  Rests  In  Peace, 

Sir  Henry  Sprinkle ; 
We  Hope  He  Hears 

The  Harps  A-Tinkle, 
Away  Up  Yonder,  "Cross  the  River" — 

(He  died  of  Spark-Plugs 
On  the  Liver). 

There's  a  Reason 
Law  Stude:  "Say  Albert,  what  kinda  suit's  that 
you  have  on?    Looks  sorta  sloppy,  don't  it?" 
Plain  Stewed :  "  Its  a  Stetson  '  D '  Tailor  suit. 
Law  Stude:  "Yeah!    I've  seen  these  U tailors! 

"Is  that  your  first  husband's  second  wife?" 
"No,  I  was  my  first  husband's  second  wife.    She  is 
his  third  wife  and  she  also  was  my  second  husband's 
second  wife  and  my  present  husband's  first  wife.    She 
and  I  have  been  bitter  rivals  for  years. ' ' 

— American  Legion  Weekly. 

y 

Here  lies  a  sculptor  named  Phidias, 

Whose  statutes  by  some  were  thought  hideous ; 

He  made  Aphrodite, 

Without  any  nightie. 

Which  shocked  the  ultra  fastidious. 

— From  the  Willie  Ballads. 


Here  Lie  The  Bones  Of  Wingo  Weeze, 
Who  Died  From  Eating  Single-trees; 
(You  See,  He  Wasn't  Brought  Up  Right: 
He  Had  His  English  Under  White). 


Here  Lies  The  Body  Of  Doctor  Brown, 

Who  Died  While  Running  Some  Folk-Lore  Down. 


gZMS&RSI?    T¥® 


HERE  LIES 

Aunt  Kate,  And  Her  Four  Daughters, 

Who  Died 

From  Drinking  Seltzer  Waters 

(If  they  stuck, 

To  Epson  Salts 
They  wouldn't  have  been 

In  these-here  vaults) 


Here  Rests  The  Bones  Of 

Tilly  0 'Toole 

Who 

Borrowed  A  Straw 

To 

Tickle  A  Mule 


1894 

ERMA  PITTS 

(She  died  of  fits) 

1957 
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Rock:  "What  did  Mabel  say  when  you  spilled  that 
chocolate  shake  down  her  back,  over  in  the  Owl?" 

Rye:  "Boy. — ask  me  what  she  didn't  say,  and  I'll 
have  time  to  tell  you!" 


Tell  It  to  Pete 

Here  Lies  The  Body  of  Rudolph  Wise, 
Who  Died  From  Eating  Goody  Shop  Pies. 


She  Was  The  Niece 

of 

Prexy  Few 

She   Flunked 

On  Wanny's 

German 

II 

A  Remarkable  Girl 

Was  Lucy  Glass 
She  Never  Was  Late 

On  History   Class; 
With  Doc  Laprade 

She  was  clever  and  gay, 
But  she's  planted  now 

Till  Judgment  Day. 

It's  a  Trinity  Institution 

(Inscription) 
He  didn't  die  from  "woody-ale," 
He  didn't  die  from  "corn" — 
He  never  touched  a  single  drop, 
Since  the  time  that  he  was  born ; 
He  didn't  swig  no  cogniac, 
Nor  Port,  nor  good  Maderia : 
But   died   an  awful   death,  because 
He  ate  at  the  Cafeteria. 

As  It  Might  Be 

Right  Here  Was  Planted 

"Pappy"  Crute 

The   Lad 

From  Wins'n-Salem 

His  Wife  Gave 

Him  Some 

Cards 

To 

Mail, 

And  He  Forgot  To 

Mail   'Em. 

Among  the  Literati 
Fabian:  "How  you  spell  guzinta,  Twad?" 
C.  D.  el  M. :  "  'Juzinta'?   How  come,  'guzinta'?" 
Fabian:  "Aw.  guzinta, — like  two  guzinta  four,  four 
quzinta  eight, —  " 

C.  D.  el  M.:  "H '" 
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Al  Spaugh :  How  come  yOU  started  calling  Smith 
"Gilette?" 

A.  Cuck:  "Well.  1  hadn't  more  than  met  him  before 
he  said,  'Conldja  let  me  have  a  couple  sheets  of 
theme  paper.'  Could  j  a  let  me  have  some  ink? 
Could j a  lei  me  have  a  fountain  pen.'  Couldja  let  me 
have  a  stamp?  Couldja  let  me  have  a  coupla  large- 
size  envelops?  Couldja  let  me  this  and  couldja  Le1 
me  that,'  until  I  decided  that  Gilette  was  about  the 
best  name  for  him. " 


dl 


THE  GRAVEYARD  AND  THE  RABBIT 
Frank  Lebby  Stanton 

In  the  white  moonlight,  where  the  willow  waves. 
He  halfway  gallops  among  the  graves — 
A  tiny  ghost  in  the  gloom  and  gleam. 
Content  to  dwell  where  dead  men  dream. 

But   wary  still  ! 

For  they  plot  him  ill : 

For  the  graveyard  rabbit  hath  a  charm 

(May  God  defend  us!)  to  shield  from  harm. 

Over   the  shimmering  slab   he  goes — 
Every  grave  in  the  dark  he  knows; 
But  his  nest  is  hidden  from  human  eye 
Where  headstones  broken  on  old  graves  lie. 

Wary  still ! 

For  they  plot  him  ill  ; 

For  the  graveyard  rabbit,  though  sceptics  scoff. 

Charmeth  the  witch  and  the  wizard  off. 

The  black  man  creeps,  when  the  niyht   is  dim. 

Fearful,  still,  on  the  track  of  him; 

Or  fleetly  follows  the  way  he  runs. 

For  he  heals  the  hurts  of  conjured  ones. 

Wary  still ! 

For  they  plot  him  ill ; 

The  soul's  bewitched  that  would  find  release. — 

To  the  graveyard  rabbit  go  for  peace! 


He   holds   their   secret       lie    brings   a    boon 

Where  winds  moan  wild  in  the  dark  of -the  moon; 
And  gold  shall  glitter  and  love  smile  sweet 
To  whoever  shall  sever  his  furry  feet. 

Wary  still! 

For  they  plot   him   ill  ; 

For  the  graveyard  rabbit  hath  a  charm 

(May  Cod  defend  us!)  to  shield  from  harm. 


The  Phantom  J^ight 

OXF  FRIDAY  afternoon  in  August,  when  farm- 
ers were  curing  their  tobacco  and  when  warm, 
misty,  foggy  days  are  common.  Rube  Nbrville 
was  piling  a  large  supply  of  tobacco  wood  under  the 
shelter  for  the  night,  lie  had  noticed  the  low-hang- 
ing clouds  and  knew  that  there  was  a  rainy  night 
ahead  of  him.  When  he  had  finished  his  work,  another 
man  came  up  and  Lighting  his  old  corn-cob  pipe,  said, 
"Rube,  we  will  have  a  bad  night  to  cure  our  'bacco  I 
believe.  I  just  come  over  tp  help  put  some  wood 
under  the  shelter,  but  I  see  that  you  have  already  done 
it.  Do  you  want  me  to  cure  the  first  part  of  the  night 
or  the  latter?" 

Rube  Norville  calmly  leaned  back  against  a  post 
and  said  slowly,  "Well  Ben.  don't  make  no  difference 
lo  me,  just  so  one  of  us  stays  up  all  of  the  time." 
These  words  settled  the  question,  for  both  men  soon 
went  to  their  respective  homes  for  supper.  While 
they  were  gone  the  clouds  darkened,  hiding  every  star 
in  the  sky  overhead;  the  wind,  which  had  been 
slightly  stirring  during  the  afternoon,  subsided,  and 
a  slow,  steady,  mist-like,  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  ; 
thi'  rain  frogs  had  even  ceased  their  croaking  and 
there  was  no  noise  whatsoever  except  the  crackling  of 
the  fire  in  fhe  furnace. 

After  having  their  supper  the  two  men.  Rube  Nor- 
ville and  Beit  Pollard,  returned  to  the  barn  bringing 
their  old,  smoky,  oily,  lanterns  with  them.  Rube  put 
in  a  new  piece  of  wood  in  the  furnace  while  Ben 
arranged  their  accustomed  seats — two  blocks  of  oak 
wood — in  front  of  the  fire.  '/Shore  is  raining  lone- 
some-like tonight,"  Rube  said  slowly,  "and  it  don't 
look  like  it  is  going  to  stop  no  time  soon." 

Ben  waited  a  moment  before  answering,  listening 
at  the  low.  monotonous  sound  of  the  drizzling  rain, 
then  he  answered  with  a  queer  smile.  "Yes  'tis,  and 
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say  Rube,  if  I  was  afeared  of  haints,  I  shore  would  be 
af eared  to  stay  up  yonder  where  Tom  Dunford  stays," 
pointing  across  the  field,  "  'cause  I've  heard  that  there 
has  been  a  light,  a  real  bright  light, — well,  not  so 
bright,  but  you  know  kind  o'  bright  sometimes — seen 
around  that  house.  My  grand-pa  told  me  that  it  goes 
to  the  graveyard  and  that  it  goes  in  the  ground  there, 
but  of  course  I  ain't  never  believed  it  'cause  I  don't 
believe  in  haints  and  sperrits  nohow."  After  this 
long  speech,  Ben  Pollard  changed  his  position  on  the 
block  and  waited"  for  Rube 's  answer. 

Finally,  Rube,  after  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  and  the  graveyard,  said  with  a  yawn,  "Naw, 
there  ain't  nothing  to  it,  Ben,  for  I  hain't  never  seen 
nothing  there,  but  old  man  John  Adkissen  did  die 
there  a  long  time  ago.  Whatsmore,  if  I  ever  see  a 
light  there  I'm  going  to  follow  it  and  see  what  it  is." 
It  was  now  time  to  look  at  the  ' '  heats ; "  so  Rube  took 
one  of  his  rusty  lanterns  and  went  to  open  the  barn 
door.  While  he  was  gone,  Ben,  stepping  from  under 
the  shelter  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sky, 
repeated  Rube's  exclamation,  "Shore  is  raining  lone- 
some-like." He  turned,  his  head  towards  the  house 
and  then  stepped  back  suddenly,  "Lonesome-like," 
he  said  again. 

' '  Hey  Rube !  come  here  quick,  there  is  some  kind  of 
light  yonder  at  that  house  now."    Ben  yelled. 

Ben,  thinking  that  Rube  was  only  fooling  him 
answered,  "Well,  let  me  see.  If  there  is,  we'll  go  and 
see  what  it  is. ' '  He  came  to  Ben 's  side  and  as  they 
watched,  a  small  light  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head 
was  seen  circling  in  the  air  somewhere  near  the  Adkis- 
sen home.  It  was  continually  flickering  and  every 
now  and  then  gave  a  sudden  jump.  The  wind  had 
begun  to  blow  easily  and  an  almost  noiseless  sound 
was  heard  by  the  men.  The  mysterious  light  con- 
tinued to  dance  around  the  house,  changing  its  alti- 
tude occasionally. 

"Ben."  Rube  said  bravely,  "let's  go  see  what  that 
light  is  doing  around  that  house.     I  ain't  afeared." 

"Shore,  shore,  you  go  in  front,"  Ben  replied.  The 
men  then  started  towards  the  house.  As  they 
approached,  they  noticed  that  the  house  stood  out  in 
the  darkness,  a  black  spot  in  a  dark  night.  The  two 
gables  and  the  high  pitched  roof  made  a  peculiar 
silhouette  in  front  of  them.  The  rain  fell  lazily  and 
made  a  steady  noise  on  the  tin  roof.  The  light  con- 
tinued to  float  or  drift  around  the  house  and  now  and 


then  cast  a  glare  on  the  window  panes  of  the  sable 
rooms,  reflecting  the  thick  mist  of  rain  that  was  fall- 
ing. Before  the  men  could  go  any  farther,  it  left  the 
house  and  floating,  wafting  in  a  curved  line,  glitter- 
ing and  becoming  dull  in  turn,  and  took  a  direction 
towards  the  graveyard. 

"Well,  let's  follow  it  on,  Ben,"  Rube  said,  "you 
ain't  afeared  are  you?" 

"Naw,  I  shore  ain't,"  Ben  replied  firmly.  The 
light  soon  reached  the  graveyard  and  came  to  a  rest 
about  four  feet  above  the  earth.  The  men  followed 
the  road  for  about  a  half  mile,  to  the  place  where  it 
ran  in  about  twenty  yards  of  the  burying-ground. 
They  then  stopped  and  each  one  fastened  his  eyes  on 
the  light  and  its  surroundings.  There  in  the  near 
foreground,  stood  four  tall,  black  shapes  in  the  dark- 
ness— cedars — bending  and  howing  to  and  fro  silently 
as  the  breeze  stirred  them.  There  near  the  ground 
was  a  large  spot  of  utter  darkness — bushes  which  had 
recently  grown  up.  The  wind  mourned  dolefully,  the 
rain  fell  slowly  and  steadily,  and  yet  the  light  con- 
tinued to  sit  on  what  the  men  had  decided  was  the 
graveyard  wall.  The  light  then  moved  a  little  and 
this  time  came  to  rest  on  something  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Rube,  observing  closely  and 
already  knowing  its  exact  position,  saw  that  the  light 
— that  mysterious  object — had  settled  on  the  marble 
tombstone  of  old  man  John  Adkissen.  He  waited  for 
only  a  moment  and  turning  to  Ben  said  hoarsely, 
"Ben,  I'll  be  durned  if  I  have  lost  anything  in  that 
there  graveyard  and  I  bet  that  our  'heats'  are  down 
by  now." 

Then  the  light  made  a  sudden  jump  upwards  in  the 
air  and  both  men,  without  hesitating,  without  speak- 
ing to  each  other,  and  without  any  signal  at  all, 
reached  for  their  hats,  turned  their  backs  on  the 
graveyard  and  ran  as  fast  as  tired  farmers  could  run, 
to  the  tobacco  barn,  past  the  tobacco  barn,  and  even 
to  their  homes. — W.  A  A. 


T'he  Qampus  'Dog 


Speaking  of  graveyards,  our  friend  Scab  says  his 
idea  of  heaven  is  embodied  in  the  skeleton  of  a  masto- 
don,— plenty  of  bones.  *  *  *  We  heard  a  similar 
remark  from  a  member  of  the  senior  class :  He  said 
his  idea  of  a  huge  petting  party  was  a  stroll  with  a 
sriraffe. 
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PARIS  THEATRE  I 


Durham's  Leading  Theatre — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.   FOX,   INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and   Pox  News  Reels — Topics.  Etc. 

N/~~\     f~T~'     T~"  -Trinity  College  Students,   We  "Want  You   to  Feel  at  Home  in   Our   Theatre,  We 

\^i        |         I*       *  Really   Appreciate   Your   Patronage,  Leave   Your   Name   at   Box   Office,   We   Would 

Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 


Announcement 


£771  IE  have  purchased  the  store  of  Gattis-Newton 
\J£/  Co.,  and  extend  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Trinity  College  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  to  our  store  and  inspect  our  lines  of 
Clothing  and  Men's  Furnishings.  We  are 
going  to  carry  the  best  in  every  line. 


Stetson  Hats 

IN  SPRING  SHAPES 


Lipscomb-Qattis  Co. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
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FOUNDED     I  838 
CHARTERED  IN   1859 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  College  of  liberal  arts  with  an  established  na- 
tional reputation  for  high  standards,  noble  traditions. 
and  progressive  policies.  Its  large  endowment  fund 
makes  possible  its  first-class  equipment  and  large 
faculty  of  well  trained  and  carefully  chosen  teachers. 
Student  fees  low.  Comfortable,  inexpensive  rooms  in 
carefully  supervised  hygienic  dormitories. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  bachelor "s 
degree.  Graduate  courses  in  all  departments.  Schools 
of  Engineering,  Education,  and  Law. 


For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet,   address 
R.   L.   FLOWERS,  Secretary  to   the    Corporation 


*'-'      *s§3ti 


"It's  'way  yonder 
the  best  cigarette  • 
I  ever  smoked!'9 


cigarette 

thousands  ot  other 

chanf '"of  cigarettes  to 
brantrfied  confirms  our- 
Chesterfield,  do  ap_ 

^-^I5^  tobacco 
preciate 


hesterfield 

CIGARETTES 
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/  Said  That  College  is  a    Treasure 
Island,    Why? 

(Continued  from  page  217.) 
hands  up,  and  his  persuers  find  him  and  shoot  him 
from  outside,"  as  my  imagination  traced  far  off,  but 
my  thought  caused  my  friends  laugh,  you  know,   I 
didn't  know  that  even  in  my  bit  brain. 

"But  when  my  friend  told  me,  'This  college  is 
Co-ed.  And  that  building — pointing  to  Southgate — 
is  girl's  dormitory,  and  girls  always  stay  there,  and 
.you  can  go  sometimes  to  see  those  girls,  and  pick  some 
up  which  you  like  best,  make  a  date  as  you  wish. '  I 
said,  'Oh,  Lord.     I  ain't  going  to  miss  it.' 

' '  That  time  was  the  end  of  August,  Oh !  yes,  almost 
one  year  passed  now  since  I  came  here,  and  I  feel  like  a 
real  student.  I  learned  everything,  I  guess.  I  learned 
English  as  much  I  should  learn  in  five  years  in  Japan 
since  I  came  here.  Also,  I  learned  American  things, 
and  world  things,  too.  Because,  if  you  went  to  a 
foreign  country  you  will  be  an  international  man  by 
yourself ,  naturally.  I  rather  want  to  say  this,  college 
is  a  warehouse  of  knowledge.  I  don 't  know  this  is  my 
what  I  want  to  express  in  a  word.  But,  anyway, 
treasure-warehouse,  you  understand  what  I  mean? 
Which  always  keeps  valuable  treasures,  and  a  man 
who  took  out  the  treasures  from  it,  he  is  a  rich  man. 
And  I  feel  like  this  is  only  a  place  that  we  can  get 
knowledge.  Because,  students  come  here  from  other 
places  to  get  education  from  this  institution,  and  get 
sense  more  from  books  of  library,  physical  strength 
from  gymnasium,  religion  from  chapel,  and  social 
from  Southgate.  These  Sense,  Physical  strength, 
Religion,  and  Social  are  treasurers  which  make  a  man 
rich  and  great,  afterwhile.  Don't  you  agree  with  my 
worthless  opinion?  But,  I  don't  want  to  go  further 
any  more  to  state,  as  you  know  more  than  I  know. 
And  furthermore,  however,  I  rather  like  to  speak  to 
you  about  my  life  on  the  campus."  I  looked  up  into 
my  friend's  face,  consideringly,  and  stared  a  little. 
My  friend  opened  his  mouth  like  a  first  time  he 
opened  since  World  War  ended.  "Go  on,  I  am  glad 
to  hear.  And,  how  did  you  get  along  when  the  first 
classes  began?" 

"Well,"  I  started  again,  "when  college  opened  up 
for  the  year  1923.  I  met  many  new  friends  on  the 
campus,  they  looked  at  me  like  they  were  looking  at 
an  alligator  from  Florida,  as  well  as  you  did  to  me. 


You  see,  I  must  be  was  very  strange  at  that  time,  they 
wanted  to  speak  with  me,  but  I  am  afraid  they  did 
not  understand  me,  though.  Just  only  they  heard  my 
broken  English.  But  they  were  very  kind  to  me,  so 
I  liked  everybody  on  the  campus.  Started  the  classes. 
Oh !  gracious,  it  was  hard.  I  did  not  even  know  what 
professor  was  speaking,  I  knew  he  was  speaking  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  so  fast  for  me  to  catch  on  and  to  trans- 
late in  my  head  everytime  I  heard  a  sentence.  Speci- 
ally, Dr.  Brown,  was  hard;  I  did  not  know  what  he 
said  about  first  half  year,  so  sometime  I  got  sleepy, 
you  know  how  I  felt,  just  dull,  and  Dr.  Brown  said 
his  own  tone,  '  Shikawa,  wake  up  ! ' 

"And  every  one  of  professors  was  kind  to  me  with 
special  care.  But,  when  I  took  courses,  Bible  and 
History,  at  same  time,  my  suffer  was  very  much.  My 
kind  professor,  Prof.  Cannon,  wanted  to  help  me  to 
pass  his  course,  but  he  could  not  help  me.  Because  I 
was  required  to  read  ten  or  fifteen  pages  every  day, 
and  I  need  five  minutes  to  read  one  page.  Gee !,  when 
I  got  new  history  book  I  found  thirty-five  words  in 
first  page  that  I  didn't  know.  It  discouraged  me 
whole  lots.  I  wished  I  had  studied  English  a  little  bit 
before  I  came  here. 

' '  But  now,  I  am  getting  all  right  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  and  I  am  a  little  bit  in  American  way  now.  The 
other  day,  when  Trinity  College  beat  Carolina  in  the 
game,  I  was  glad  as  if  I  got  victory  for  myself,  and  I 
felt  like  those  players  are  my  own  warriors. 

' '  Listen,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  great  thing  now.  That 
is  about  Co-ed.  This  is  first  time  in  my.  life  to  go  class 
and  to  study  with  girls,  on  the  same  table.  Ugh,  how 
I  felt,  you  know?  I  felt  awfuly  fine  and  glad  to 
study  with  such  beautiful  ladies.  I  always  stared  at 
them,  good  looking,  pretty  faces,  I  mean  I  did  not 
look  at  from  front,  but,  Golden  hair,  Red  hair,  Brown 
hair,  Dark  hair,  and  Black  hair  ;  and  beautiful  painted 
faces,  rosy  cheeks,  scarlet  beautiful  a  pair  of  lips,  and 
blue  eyes.  Oh,  my ;  I  couldn  't  study.  And  I  couldn  't 
look  at  professor,  my  mind  always  jumped  to  those 
pretty  things,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  Co-educa- 
tion. 

"I  found  those  pretty  figures  everywhere  on  the 
campus.  Wait  a  minute,  I  went  to  Southgate  one 
day  with  the  greatest  courage  that  I  ever  got  in  my 
life  and  I  saw  many  beautiful  figures.  I  thought  in 
my  mind,  '  What  is  a  college  girl  ? '  '  College  girl  is  an 
angel. '    And  those  days  when  I  saw  boys  and  girls  on 
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the  campus,  I  considered,  'What  is  a  girl?  A  pretty 
automobile.  What  is  a  boy?'  I  repeated  in  my  mind. 
'Hoy  is  Scah.'!":  Because,  every  time  Scab  sees  an 
automobile  he  follow  her.  and  doesn't  study  always." 
When  1  finished  thus,  my  friend  bursted  up  at  his 
laugh  who  was  still  hearing  my  talking  very  earnestly. 
I  Laiighed,  too,  for  my  own  discussing,  accompaning 
him. 

"Then,  what  is  a  girl  in  college?"  My  friend  asked 
when  he  go1  time  to  speak  under  his  laughing. 

"Well,  a  girl  in  college  must  be  a  treasure  digger," 
I  said. 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened  quickly  without 
knocking,  making  very  much  wind.  He  saw  us,  as  he 
stood  a  while  at  the  door  way.  and  said  to  my  friend. 
"Hello!" 

"Hello,  how  are  you?"  lie  answered,  and  said, 
"We  are  just  talking  about  an  interesting  story  here 
to-night."     The  boy  who  came  in  was  my  roommate. 

And  I  interrupted  them  speaking. 

"Where  you  been,  my  dear  roommate  to-night. 
after  supper  .'  Did  you  have  daily  exchange  of  stories 
with  your  girl  .' " 

"No,  Yeah,  little  bit."  He  hesitated,  but  not 
ashamingly,  and  he  looked  feeling  good. 

My  friend  lighted  match  to  put  a  fire  on  his  ciga- 
rette and  said,  looking  as  if  he  recalled  something. 
"Oh,  you  smoke.'"  turned  to  me.  "You  smoke.'"  We 
shook  our  heads. 

Xow  we  had  gained  one  companion.  My  roommate 
looked  at  my  friend  and  me,  several  times,  and  said: 

"Dick,  you  said,  you  like  to  read  those  kind  of 
adventure  novels,  and  you  wanted,  didn't  you.'  I 
found  a  good  hook  for  you  yesterday,  so  I  brought  it 
here.  1  will  lend  it  to  you,  if  you  want  it."  My 
roommate  is  always  kind  to  me  and  aids  me.  My 
roommate  is  the  finest  man  in  the  world. 

"That's  good,  if  you  have  a  good  hook,  please  lend 
it  to  me."     I  thanked  him. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ones  that  I 
ever  read."    He  said  when  he  gave  me  the  book. 

"What  kind  of  story  is  it?"  my  friend  asked  him. 

"It  is  an  exploring  story."  My  roommate  began  to 
his  explaining,  and  the  story  was  an  outline  of  the 
hook. 

One.  day.  ahout  two  years  ago.  an  American  maga- 
zine editor  went  to  "Tahiti"  island  to  explore  and  to 


write  an  article,  and  to  send  to  his  company.  At  the 
same  time,  United  States,  however,  were  shook  by  a 
terrible,  mysterious,  crime  affair,  and  the  Police 
Department  was  in  a  great  trouble  of  having  missed 
this  criminal,  with  one  million  dollars.  Within  that 
confusion,  one  of  the  reporters,  reported  that  he  was 
traced  to  a  place  near  the  Tahiti  island.  A  telegram 
rlied  to  this  adventure,  requesting  to  accept  the  arrest 
of  the  criminal. 

A  delighted  adventure,  at  once,  went  to  find  him  on 
an  island — the  name  is  unknown — he  found  this 
criminal,  hut  unfortunately,  he  was  killed  in  fighting 
with  him.  Hut  after  a  time  passed,  his  friend  adven- 
turers found  that  this  magazine  editor  was  dead  and 
that  the  criminal's  body  was  floating  in  the  water. 

The  plundered  million  dollars  is  still  hid  and 
unknown  on  that  island  since  then. 

While  my  roommate  discussed  this,  we  were  again 
dipped  into  new  mystery,  hut  I  could  not  help  to  stop 
to  notice  that  my  friend  had  changed  his  face  a  little. 
My  roommate  finished  explaining,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  speech. 

"Dick,  how  ahout  going  over  there  to  dig  up  this 
fortune?  You  said,  you  are  going  to  Australia  some 
I  ime  to  see  your  girl.  Dig  up  this  fortune  on  the  way. 
You  will  get  rich." 

Hut  before  I  opened  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  un- 
friend's voice  was  heard,  and  stopped  our  speaking. 

"What  was  the  magazine  editor's  name?" 

My  roommate  answered  obviously,  "His  name  was 
•  >scar  Hampton." 

"Eh!  Oscar  Hampton?  Yeah,  he  is.  He  is  my 
uncle's  cousin  and  a  magazine  editor,"  he  cried.  And 
it  made  us  surprise,  but  when  our  eyes,  my  friend's 
and  mine,  met  I  understood  what  his  mean. 

Somebody  spoofed  him.  Somebody  joked  him. 
Who  did? 

My  friend  suddenly  cried  again,  "Ha!  Ha!  My 
I pie  sent  me  a  Aprilfool.  And  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  my  people,  Oscar  Hampton  for  a  long 
time."  And  bursted  up  into  a  loud  laugh,  I  went  to 
with  him.  And  my  roommate  could  not  understand 
why  we  were  laughing. 

Tin'  book  which  was  given  to  me  by  my  roommate 
is  no  more  interesting  to  me,  hut  my  friend  snatched 
it  from  my  hand,  he  wanted  to  read  when  he  wenl 
hack  his  room.  Our  silence  kept  long,  and  my  friend 
smoked  more  than  he  did  before,  but  after  while  un- 
friend broke  our  silence. 
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"Dick,  aren't  you  going  to  dig  up  sometime  this 
fortune?  To  be  a  rich  man.  To  dig  up  a  million 
dollars."    But  I  answered, 

' '  Nope, ' '  like  commanding  my  mind, ' '  I  won 't  killed 
by  barbarians.  I  better  stay  here,  people  who  attend- 
ing this  business  will  discover  it,  I  think.  And  from 
my  opinion,  people  no  used  to  go  to  dig  up  those 
treasures  which  is  in  the  Old-time  Treasure  Island, 
you  understand.  I  could  dig  up  my  fortune  on  this 
campus,  as  I  said  a  while  ago.  And  I  dare  say,  the 
college  has  plenty  treasures  which  enough  to  dig  up 
by  millions  students  for  a  long  time.  ' '  What  is  a  boy 
at  the  college?  He  is  as  well  as  a  girl,  a  treasure 
digger." 

"Yeah!"  I  heard  that  my  friend  and  roommate 
said  in  chorus.     "You  are  right." 

"But  I,"  I  kept  on,  "want  to  go  to  Australia,  also, 
South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  everywhere  in 
this  world.  But  yet,  a  treasure  is  hard  to  find  out.  A 
most  important  thing  is,  what? — at  my  age — is  to 
stay  on  the  campus.  There  is  a  whole  of  treasures  on 
the  campus,  and  we  have  just  come  to  dig  them  up 
with  the  professors'  aid.  My  mean,  Treasure  is 
future  million  dollars.  I  came  here  from  nine  thou- 
sands miles  distanced-place.  And  I  am  having  to 
work  for  the  treasures.     My  college  life  which  I  ex- 


plained to  you  too  much  a  while  ago,  but  it  is  only  a 
part  of  my  work  in  the  treasure  land.  And  of  cause, 
nothing  else,  but  to  dig  up  treasures." 

I  spoke  too  much,  don 't  you  think  so  ?  And  I  spoke 
like  I  could  not  speak  any  words  about  ten  years. 
And  I  now  feel  ashamed  of  myself  a  little  bit.  But  I 
didn't  a  bad  thing,  as  you  think,  and  I  was  still  wait- 
ing to  know  how  my  friend  and  my  roommate  felt 
about  my  opinion.  But  they  said,  "Dick,  you  have 
the  right  idea  and  you  know  some  stuff."  And  I  said 
to  them  gracefully,  "College  is  A  Treasure  Island." 

But  my  friends,  college  boys,  did  not  seem  to  hear 
me.  They  were  looking  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
murmuring  in  their  mouths,  "College  is  A  Treasure 
Island. ' ' 

"Dick!"  my  roommate  spoke  last  words,  "you  came 
here  a  long  way  from  home  to  dig  up  treasures  on  this 
campus,  didn't  you?"  His  question  was  clearly 
searching  my  mind,  and  understood  one. 

I  answered,  "Yeah!" 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  the  time  was  getting 
late,  and  the  needles  were  pointing  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  surroundings  were  more  silent  than  they  were 
before. 

In  the  dark  night,  the  faint  lamps  on  the  campus 
onlv  seemed  as  if  shining  on  the  Land  of  Treasures. 
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quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 


_i  .-',..  _  _  j_       ._  _. 


THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  service 

SEE    US    AFTER    EACH     CLASS 


1 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY  GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE   MERCHANDISE 
AT   THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN   SPRUNT   HILL,   President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 


HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Roy  all  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 

in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  the  Faculty  Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Eat 
The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

m 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


Me^ihk 


THE  STORE  OF  BETTEfi  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


'All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 


r^iriisiriiTi^rniri'irLi^^ 


GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  wear  and  eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  u)ell 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 
"Sudden 

c         •       >> 

service 

130  E.  Main  Street— Corner  Church 
Durham,  North  Carolina  Telephone   104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students  and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways -welcome  at  this  Bank. 


Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


The 

Service  'Drug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone  150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 
PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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Everything  in  the  Line  of 

Hardware,  Stoves,  Cutlery,  Glass, 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Lime, 

Cement,  etc. 

We    are    ready    to    administer    In 
your  needs  in   this  line 

POLLARD  BROTHERS 

120  W.  Main-  St.  Telephone  132. 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Your    Accounts    Upon   the    Past   Record 
of   Serving   a   Large   Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.   Lindsey 


Flowers 

For  All  Occasions 

Hibbard,  Florist 

118  E.  Main  St. 

Representatives 

J.  H.  Tyler                                                      R. 

T.  Johnson 

We   Solicit  Your  Trade   and   Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N.  C  Barber  Shop 

Across  the   Street   from  Five  Points  Drug  Store 


H 

.    Nurkin 

Electric    Shoe 

Shop  and 

Shoe  Store 

Let  TTs  Heel  You 
We  Are   Now  i 

and  Save  Your  Soles 
i  Our  New  Home 

325  Main  Street 

We    Make  Them  Just  Like   New 

Qui. 

<    Service 

All   Work 

Moderate    Prices 
Guaranteed 

See 

Doggie  Hatcher 

Phone   1970 

McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescriptio 

i    Druggist 

West  Durham,   N.   C. 

Telephone 

1083 

We  Appreciate 

Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store  . 
In   Business   for    Your    Health    and    Pleasure 

Whitmans   Candies,   Eastman    Kodaks,    Waterman 
Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Dailv 


Meet   Your   Friends   at 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot   Dogs  —  Cold  Drinks  —   Ice  Cream 
Cigars  —  Cigarettes  and   Candy 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 

|  e  w  e  1  e  r  s 

Welcome,   College  Students! 

TJ/'E  are  glad  to  have  you  back  toilh  us,    and  it  is  our  wish 
'  '     that  this   term  be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institution  you  are  identified  with.      Come   to   see   us 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 

DIAMONDS  WATCHES  SILVERWARE 

"Gift       Headquarters"  


Hlllllllllllllilillli..-.       '     '  "■;■'  ■!"    !.■'.!■:  !.'l.il.!!'l:lllllllllllllfr 


The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

i                                                        Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 

<                                                                      Banks  of  Durham                                                                    \ 

s              Its  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it  is              j 
l                                               steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage.                                                J 

\                                               Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated                                               < 

?                      Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support.                      j 

Ask         Our          Friends 

'"""">" niiiiiiiiii-Mi'ii.'.      ■     .:  ..■..  ■.iiininmmn 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205%  Main  St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


L 


Irene  Qastle 


FASHION 
EXHIBITS 


Now  on  display  at  our  store.       Be  sure  to  see  al 
her  new  parisienne  styles.     Priced 

$35  to  $59-5° 
STRAUSS- ROSENBERG'S 

118  West  Main  Street 


the 
Team  ! 


Don't  he  an  "also 
ran'-WINwithth, 
Spalding  "Olvmpi. 
Championship' 
Running  Shoe. 


110  E.  Ballimor.  SL.  1  ?M^-\ 

of  Champions 


r^u 


Kinton's 

107   South  Mangum  Street 
I'itizens  National   Bank   Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewelry  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  be  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDougle 


' '  Durham  's   Best   Store  ' ' 
Always   in   the  Lead   with    the   Newest   Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  u°^B  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Raalte   and   Oynx 
Silk   Hosiery 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks.    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and    Notions 

"All   Trinity   Students   Are   Invited   to   Our   Store" 
Mail   Orders    Promptly    Pilled 
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OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in   the  South 

The 
Home  of  the   Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 
34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


Perry-Horton  Co. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

WHERE 

Quality  is  Higher  than  Price 

BRUNSWICK 

Phonographs  and  Records 

It  it's  dance  music  you  want,  we 
have  it — by  the  best  orchestras  in 
the  limelight  of  today.  Isham 
Jones,  and  Bennie  Krueger,  the 
Oriole  Orchestra,  Paul  Ash.  Ray 
Miller  and  others. 


Always  something  new  on      , 
BRUNSWICK   records 

CHRISTIAN  &  HARWARD 


Corcoran  St. 


Opp.  P.  O. 


Four  White  Barbers 

Wlio   Will   Appreciate   Tour   Business 

Opposite   Main    Street    Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  &  McCullers 


"Dry   Clean    Where   Satisfaction  is   Guaranteed' 


REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jarvis ;  W.  F. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 


PHONE  578 


Opposite  Union  Station 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 
of  All   Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Room   3S2,   Residence   741 
Durham,   N.   C. 


BEAUTIFUL  ! 

If   Hair  Dressing,  Massaging 

,   Shampoo- 

ing,  Manicuring,  along  with 

the  Perma-V 

nent  Wave,  can  make  you  BEAUTIFUL, 

then  we  can  do  it. 

THE   WARRENETTA  HAIR 

SHOP 

343%  Main  St. 
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NEW  ORPHEUM 


Three 
Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday   and 

Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35   Cts. 

Night 

40    Cts. 

Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 


t'il'ltZii'i"  <iM "T T:1'  ^T I;T 7/7I T'l  I™ ? 57J 'Jy: I"! ^TJY  'JfinT  5t  ct  www  r  ?  Ir,T F7  rill'1:  jn; 7™  ^THnni:™  ipr w w  t;tt  ;r;i; w  ij  iwi  VJMM&Mi 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  /a  car/e  DINING  ROOM 

Private  Dining  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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Editorial 


Staff  Changes 


npIIE  EDITOR  announces  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Ethel  Merritt  as  Wayside  Wares  Editor  of  the 
Archive,  Miss  Merritt  takes  the  place  of  R.  P. 
Harriss,  who,  owing  to  his  heavy  work  as  City  Editor 
of  the  Durham  Sun,  had  to  resign.       ' 

Harriss  did  most  excellent  work  while  in  charge  of 
the  Wayside  Wares  Department,  and  we  regret  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  resign.  He  remains  on 
the  Archive  staff  as  Contributing  Editor. 

nan 

Welcome,  Coach  Jones 

VX7ITH  the  arrival  of  Howard  Jones,  former  foot- 
ball coach  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  nation- 
allj'-renowned  gridiron  mentor.  Trinity  has  left  the 
realm  of  the  small  colleges  and  is  bidding  fair  to 
rank  among  the  best  institutions  in  athletics.  Coach 
Jones  has  come  to  Trinity  backed  by  a  wonderful  rep- 
utation, which  has  been  made  manifest  by  the  success 
of  his  teams ;  and  with  the  proper  amount  of  co-oper- 
ation among  both  the  students  and  alumni  his  efforts 
here  should  be  productive. 

Coach  Jones  has  already  won  a  place  in  the  esteem 
of  Trinity  students  by  the  business-like  methods  with 
which  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  baseball  and  football 
teams.  A  man  of  high  character  and  singular  per- 
sonal ity  is  as  distinguishable  on  the  athletic  field  as 
he  is  in  any  professional  or  business  connection.  Coach 
Jones  is  just  a  man  of  this  type.  He  makes  himself 
felt  among  those  whom  he  is  coaching  and  instills 
confidence  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  game  into  his 
proteges.  He  attributes  success  in  athletics  to  a  com- 
bination of  brain  and  brawn, — not  brawn  alone,  and 
he  has  begun  spring  training  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  teaching  his  men  to  think. 

The  Archive  takes  this  occasion  to  welcome  the  new 
coach  and  also  to  predict  for  him  a  successful  career 
at  Trinity.  The  awakened  interest  in  spring  athletics 
is  alone  indicative  of  his  presence  here.  However, 
there  is  strong  need  of  constant  effort  and  co-operation 


on  the  part  of  Trinity  students  to  put  across  any 
plans  which  our  new  coach  intends  to  promote.  We 
wish  Mr.  Jones  all  the  success  which  is  his  due,  and 
assure  him  of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

DDD 


Spring  Cleaning 


IV/TARCH  winds  herald  spring.  Their  shrill  whistl- 
ings are  warnings  to  the  housewife  for  spring 
cleaning,  to  the  gardener  for  raking  and  trimming, 
for  chambers  of  commerce  and  cure  clubs  to  begin 
clean-up  campaigns,  for  Trinity  College,  what? 

The  workmen  are  beginning  to  trim  the  walks  and 
refresh  the  borders  and  flowerbeds.  Alas,  they  have 
burned  the  leaves  which  in  an  economical  country 
would  be  left  and  allowed  to  make  leaf  mould,  a  valu- 
able soil  food.  But  they  have  left  at  the  corner  of 
West  Duke  near  the  Dope  Shop  an  unsightly  pile  of 
trash.  No  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  trash 
receptacles  near  the  Dope  Shop  to  receive  the  daily 
overflow,  but  could  not  these  be  covered  galvanized 
cans?  Could  not  a  large  part  of  this  refuse  be  burned 
instead  of  the  leaves?  This  little  section  near  the 
Dope  Shop  does  need  come  attention. 

Then  a  section  of  the  campus  which  is  of  course 
rather  raw  yet  is  just  back  of  Southgate.  Nevertheless 
this  corner  holds  natural  possibilities  for  beauty. 
There  is  an  enchanting  pine  grove  near  the  new  wood- 
land stage  and  on  this  little  slope  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  on  the  campus.  They  are  sym- 
metrical and  perfect  in  their  beauty.  As  Joyce 
Kilmer  says, 

"Poems  were  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 
But  alas,  tin  cans,  papers,  and  a  horrid  little  chicken 
coop  mar  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  As  baseball  season 
comes  on,  practically  the  whole  student  body  and 
many  visitors  will  pass  this  unsightly  place.  Let's 
(•lean  it  up.  Let's  make  good  the  natural  beauty  we 
have. 
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Dogs 


CCAB  is  a  character.  He  belongs  to  us.  He  oc- 
cupies valuable  space  in  the  Chavticleer  along 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  are  democratic  folks.  But 
is  our  democracy  elastic  enough  to  include  a  score  of 
mongrels?  Do  these  animals  add  anything  to  the 
dignity  and  attractiveness  of  our  campus  ?  Certainly 
Ken  Few's  Airdale  and  Collie  companions  do,  and  we 
can  scarcely  afford  to  forsake  our  "thorough-bred  cur 
dog,  Scab,"  yet  we  hope  no  one  will  get  extravagant 
and  pay  dog  tax  on  the  others  so  that  the  dog  catcher 
will  pass  them  by. 

nan 

"Bulling" 

HpO  ATTEMPT  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
experience, youthful  inexperience  enclosed  be- 
hind the  walls  of  this  campus  would  be  as  futile  as  an 
attempt  to  count  the  stones  of  the  wall  itself.  This 
fact  is  not  peculiar  to  our  college  but  true  of  all 
colleges  in  a  degree  varying  according  to  the  age  and 
purpose  of  the  student  body.  The  value  of  experience 
is  measured  more  accurately  by  the  variety  than  by 
the  quantity  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  why  the  experience 
of  college  students  is  so  limited — because  they  have 
all,  under  more  or  less  similar  circumstances,  come 
through  the  same  experiences.  But  the  shades  of 
color  and  setting  which  these  experiences  take  offers 
an  unlimited  supply  of  material  for  "bulling".  The 
very  fact  that  each  related  incident  brings  forth  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  response  is  the  secret 
of  the  fact  that  bull  sessions  always  have  and  always 
will  be  in  vogue. 

One  of  the  first  bull  sessions  was  probably  held 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ark  while  Noah  was  building 
it.  The  members  of  this  group  probably  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  big  flat  stones,  watched  the  work,  and 
speculated  on  all  its  phases.  Then  at  the  time  the 
famous  Roman  baths  were  in  existence  the  public 
bathing  places  were  favored  seats  for  "bullers. "  As 
civilization  progressed  on  into  the  middle  ages,  many 
a  bull  feast  was  held  around  Cedric,  the  Saxon's  dias 
in  England.  Then  during  our  own  colonial  days 
the  crowds  which  gathered  at  Martha  Washington's 
quilting  parties  and  later  around  Uncle  Abe's  country 
store  possessed  more  or  less  the  same  characteristics 


as  those  who  indulge  in  our  own  familiar  college  past- 
time  which  is  no  better  expressed  than  in  the  word, 
bulling. 

The  best  bull  sessions  have  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tic of  just  getting  going  about  eleven  or  twelve  and 
reaching  their  climax  some  time  in  the  morning 
hours.  These  gatherings  are  purely  explorations, 
explorations  of  human  experience,  disposition,  and 
character.  One  learns  more  of  his  friends  on  this 
occasion  than  at  any  other  time  because  the  "bars  are 
down".  Everyone  feels  free  to  express  himself  with- 
out danger  of  being  misunderstood.  The  minds  of 
the  members  of  this  group  are  usually  very  alert, 
probably  because  the  conversation  is  started  by  some 
stimulating  or  startling  statement  or  probably  it 
is  because  so  many  college  students  believe  that  they 
"just  get  going"  after  twelve  o'clock.  Almost  every- 
one contributes  something  to  the  meeting  whether  it 
be  questions  or  answers,  statements,  radical  or  con- 
servative. Generosity  of  knowledge  is  characteristic 
of  bull  feasts.  These  contributions  have  the  quality 
of  being  both  comically  and  pathetically  absurd  and 
at  the  same  time  amazingly  wise. 

Every  form  of  discourse  finds  its  place  in  a  bull 
session.  Bits  of  description,  narration,  explanation, 
and  spicy  argument  blend  into  a  delightfully  informal 
conglomeration.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tone 
of  the  whole  group.  At  times  a  match  of  wits  speeds 
up  the  whole  crowd;  again  everyone  speaks  in  lazy 
speculative  manner.  There  are  thoughtful  silences, 
and  occasionally  some  member  reluctantly  leaves, 
only  to  learn  the  next  morning  that  the  best  part 
came  after  he  left. 

Lights  go  off  and  candles  burn  low,  yet  still  the 
"bullers  bull".  This  pastime  always  has  and  always 
will  exist,  praises  be.  for  thereby  a  large  part  of 
education  is  gained. 

□   □   □ 

The  April  <^Archi-ve 

rT~,HE  APRIL  issue  of  the  Archive  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Sigma  Upsilon  Literary  Fraternity.  The 
members  of  the  fraternity,  four  of  whom  are  on  the 
Archive  staff,  have  been  working  for  sometime  on 
the  number,  and  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  year. 
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?A(ed's  ^hQghtmare 


By  Double  U  Double  A 


OXIGHT  is  an  excellent  time  for  evil  if 
the  old  saying  'evil  deeds  await  the  dark' 
is  true,  for  believe  me  it  is  as  black  as 
a  stack  of  black  cats  outside." 

This  singular  remark  was  made  by  Ned  Holden 
as  he  stood  by  the  window  of  his  room.  He  was 
talking  to  his  friend  and  roommate,  Bob  Fletcher, 
who  was  also  a  student  at  Franklin  College,  Rhode 
Island.  Ned  had  been  standing  at  the  window  for 
about  a  half  hour  gazing  and  looking  into  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  outside.  He  and  his  friend  were 
rooming  on  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  antique 
dormitories  of  the  college.  At  night  Ned  was  fond  of 
looking  out  into  space — the  dark  and  seemingly  un- 
penetrable space — dotted  here  and  there  by  the  glow 
from  some  window.  Occasionally  a  stream  of  light 
would  open  the  darkness  as  a  trolley  car  passed,  only 
to  be  closed  in  again  when  it  had  gone  on  its  way. 
Bob  Fletcher  was  completing  his  work  for  the  night, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  time  he  was  doing  so,  for  the 
hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  eleven. 
Bob  had  been  rooming  with  Ned  Holden  for  two 
years,  and  he  had  learned  that  Ned's  main  character- 
istic was  that  he  must  discuss  something  each  night 
before  retiring.  Sometimes  the  subject  was  the 
modern  girl,  some  certain  professor,  some  mysterious 
ghost  story,  or,  better  still,  "moonshiners"  and  reve- 
nue officers.  Although  Ned  was  about  out  of  his 
'teens  and  a  sophomore  in  college,  he  was  yet  filled 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  numerous  stories  of  "moon- 
shiners" and  their  battles  with  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Tonight  he  was  ready  for  a  discussion.  He  came 
slowly  to  his  desk  and  sat  down,  while  Bob  closed 
his  book,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  leaned  back  against 
the  wall. 

"Yes,  Ned,  old  man,  'tis  dark  tonight."  Bob 
replied,  ' '  and  like  you  say,  there  are  evil  works  going 
on  somewhere.  Since  the  revenue  officers  can't  do 
much  tonight,  I  bet  that  down  in  those  swamps  round 
your  home,  which  I  have  heard  you  mention  so  much, 
the  mice  are  playing  while  the  cats  are  away." 

This  reference  began  the  conversation,  for  Ned 
immediately  affirmed  the  truth  of  his  chum's  remarks 
and  added,  "Just  wait  until  I  take  that  secret  service 


course,  and  you  will  see  one  of  the  cleverest  'reve- 
nuers'  you  ever  heard  of  or  read  about.  Why,  Bob, 
every  man  that  distills  whiskey  is  a  coward  and  loses 
his  courage  at  the  appearance  of  an  officer  of  the  law. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  position  is  not  as  dangerous 
as  it  seems  to  be.  What!  I  don't  believe  that  any 
old  distiller  can  get  the  best  of  me  in  cunning.  You 
sure  will  have  a  tiresome  life  teaching  school  in  some 
old  dead  country  high  school." 

In  this  way  the  conversation  continued,  while  Ned 
boasted  of  his  future  work  and  recited  many  stirring 
adventures  of  revenue  officers.  In  order  to  end  the 
discussion  Bob  pointed  to  the  clock  and  with  an  amus- 
ing smile  said,  "Ned,  let's  go  to  bed,  for  it  is  almost 
midnight  and  you  will  have  bad  dreams  if  you  con- 
tinue to  tell  such  adventures."  Ned's  only  reply  as 
he  began  to  undress  was,  "Bull!    Bull" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boys  were  in  bed.  They  were 
sleeping  on  the  common  type  of  college  bed,  with 
its  out-of-shape  mattress  and  rattling  springs,  com- 
monly called  a  "double-decker".  Ned  climbed  to  the 
top  deck.  He  was  thinking  of  his  future  and  even 
that  restful  peace,  given  by  sleep,  failed  to  turn  his 
thoughts — restful  did  I  say  '  No,  not  restfiil,  but  rest- 
less, for  in  his  dreams  Ned  Holden  was  a  real  revenue 
officer.  How  it  thrilled  him,  even  in  his  sleep,  to 
receive  a  message  that  out  in  Kingfish  Swamp  there 
had  been  a  distillery  located  and  that  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  capture  it !  He  immediately  left  the  house 
and,  getting  in  his  new  Ford  car,  hurried  to  the 
appointed  place.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  he  could  feel  himself  throb  with  joy 
as  he  passed  the  familiar  scenes  along  the  way,  think- 
ing that  in  two  or  three  hours  he  would  return  with 
his  booty  and  perhaps  a  "moonshiner"  himself.  He 
soon  reached  the  place  and,  turning  his  Ford  around 
for  the  return  trip,  came  to  a  stop  at  the  side  of  the 
country  road.  He  then,  in  his  sleep,  felt  his  pride 
mount  high  as  he  put  two  pearl-handled  revolvers  in 
his  pocket  and  cautiously  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  distillery  was  supposed  to  be. 

After  about  five  minutes  of  continuous  walking,  he 
began  to  creep  slowly  and  stealthily,  and  finally  got 
down  on  his  knees.     In   a  few   minutes   of   careful 
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crawling  he  came  to  a  halt  and  looked  with  pleasure 
at  the  scene  before  him.  His  first  glance  rested  on 
the  old  mill  pond,  which  was  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  him.  He  saw  it  lying  very  quietly  sur- 
rounded by  large  gum  trees  and  a  few  straggling 
reeds.  The  wind  was  not  stirring,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  pond.  The 
frogs  were  croaking  at  regular  intervals  as  though 
the  visitor  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  them.  He 
then  shifted  his  glance  to  an  object  which  was  between 
him  and  the  pond.  He  saw  two  or  three  barrels  of 
beer  placed  near  a  large  copper  boiler  under  which  a 
fire  was  burning  slowly.  Then  he  saw  that  two  jugs 
of  "moonshine"  had  been  filled  and  set  aside  from 
the  distillery.  His  eyes  then  moved  to  the  "moon- 
shiner" himself,  who  was  working  steadily  at  his 
illicit  trade.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  faded  and 
patched  overalls.  By  the  skill  with  which  he  did  his 
work  it  was  evident  that  this  man  was  an  old  timer. 
Ned  at  once  decided  to  arrest  the  man,  but  he  also 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  some  fun.  He  thought 
that  he  would  shoot  off  to  one  side  and  then  make 
the  man  put  up  his  hands.  Ned's  muscles  began 
to  twitch  nervously  as  he  pulled  out  his  revolvers, 
and  then,  pointing  aimlessly  to  one  side,  he  fired.  He 
made  at  attempt  to  rush  forward  and  take  his  man 
unawares.  But,  unfortunately,  Fate  stepped  in  to 
play  her  hand,  and  Ned,  hitching  his  toe  under  a 
gum  root,  fell  sprawling  to  the  ground — in  his  dream 
he  might  have  uttered  a  curse  word.  When  he  arose, 
his  victim  had  completely  disappeared  and  left  his 
property  to  the  intruder.  Smelling  a  strong  odor 
of  whiskey,  Ned,  after  a  careful  search,  found  that 
with  his  shot  he  had  broken  one  of  the  jugs  of  whiskey. 
Without  any  further  thought,  Ned  picked  up  the 
remaining  jug  and  hurried  to  the  car  with  it.  He 
made  a  successful  trip,  and,  placing  it  in  the  back  part 
of  the  automobile,  he  returned  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
distillery.     When  he  reached  his  spot  of  observation. 


he  heard  a  loud  splashing  of  water  and  looked  in 
time  to  see  the  copper  boiler  with  its  necessary  parts 
disappear  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mill  pond,  while 
the  form  of  the  man  was  disappearing  through  the 
woods.  Foiled  in  this  part  of  the  capture  Ned,  empty- 
handed,  returned  eagerly  to  his  car.  As  he  put  his 
pistols  back  into  his  pockets,  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"Well,  I  have  some  evidence  any — ".  He  broke  off 
suddenly  and  loked  into  the  rear  of  the  car.  "I'll 
be  goshed  durned !  Where  in  the  sam-hill  is  that 
there  jug  of  liquor."  He  looked  more  carefully,  but 
the  back  part  of  the  automobile  was  absolutely  empty 
so  far  as  the  whiskey  was  concerned.  Although  fear 
began  to  invade  his  mind  and  mystery  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  seen  any  danger 
as  j-et.  Disappointed  slightly,  he  got  into  his  car 
and  as  he  began  to  put  in  his  switch  key,  he  noticed 
that  his  batteries  were  discharging  rapidly.  Was  it 
instinct  that  caused  him  to  look  out  on  the  ground 
near  the  side  of  the  car?  He  leaned  out  and  saw  a 
clear,  deeply  impresed  print  of  a  man's  knee  in 
the  soft  dirt.  Again  that  chill  of  fear  swept  over 
him.  He  jumped  out  of  the  seat.  He  looked  under 
the  ear  to  see  if  he  could  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  knee  print.  The  first  object  that  his  eyes  met 
was  a  small  woden  box,  and,  in  this  box,  he  saw 
several  sticks  of  dynamite.  All  at  once  he  understood 
it  all :  someone  had  attached  the  explosives  to  the 
batteries  with  the  intention  of  blowing  him  up.  He 
saw  a  bright  spark ;  a  small  stream  of  smoke ;  a  flash ; 
and  then  he  felt  himself  being  blown  up  into  space — 
somewhere — amidst  a  loud  and  deafening  explosion. 
At  this  point  he  jumped  up  in  bed,  his  entire  body 
lurched  forward,  and,  becoming  half  awake,  he  heard 
his  roommate,  who  was  sleeping  beneath  him,  say, 
"What's  wrong  up  there,  Ned?  Having  a  night- 
mare?" 

Ned  answered  sleepily,  "Aw,  shut  up!    Can't  a  fel- 
low turn  over  in  bed  without  having  a  nightmare?" 
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The  Higher  Life 


Mary  Preston  Btnum 


0,  JIMMIE,"  Delight  stated  firmly,  with 
t  all  the  dignity  befitting  one  who  has  just 
I  attained  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  seventeen 
''summers.  "No,  Jimmie,  I  love  you  for  a 
pal;  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  engaged,  a  woman 
must  use  discretion." 

"  Jimmie 's  round  young  face  was  quivering  with 
emotion  and  his  eyes  seemed  full  to  the  point  of  over- 
flowing as  he  gazed  at  Delight  with  the  woebegone 
evpression  of  a  whipped  puppy. 

"But  Delight,  de — er — but,  Delight,  couldn't  I 
some  day — if  I  could  get  to  be  great  somehow — I 
could  do  anything  for  you,  Delight, — oh,  can't  you 
give  me  any  hope  at  all?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Jimmie,"  she  answered  all  the 
more  firmly  for  a  queer,  foolish  little  desire  to  take 
away  that  hurt,  forlorn  expression  from  his  ordinarily 
beaming  countenance.  "You  see,"  she  continued 
loftily,  "boxing  and  hazing  and  playing  practical 
jokes — like  putting  that  spider  in  Bug  Skeeter's  ice 
cream  last  week,"  with  a  severe  glance  under  which 
Jimmie  withered  visibly,  ' '  are  all  right  in  their  place ; 
but  when  it  come  to  choosing  for  a  life  time," — here 
she  pased  visibly  to  admire  the  effect  of  the  phrase — 
' '  when  it  comes  to  choosing  for  a  life  time,  Jimmie,  a 
woman  has  need  of  nobler  and  more  serious  things." 

"Isn't  it  serious  to  break  a  man's  heart?"  Jimmie 
inquired  bitterly,  "to — to  blast  his  career?" 

Delight  gave  a  pleasantly  sad  sigh.  It  was  terrible 
to  think  of  Jimmie 's  life  being  ruined  that  way; 
but,  after  all,  if  it  was  to  be  blasted  anyway,  she, 
Delight,  might  as  well  do  the  blasting.  And  perhaps 
some  day  in  years  to  come,  when  time  had  healed  the 
wound — 

"No,  Jimmie,"  she  shook  her  head  pityingly.  "By 
higher  and  more  serious  things,  I  mean  poetry — litera- 
ture—the stage.  This  is  the  deadest  secret,  but  I 
think  I  shall  tell  you ;  I  am  seriously  considering  tak- 
ing up  a  dramatic  career  after  I  finish  high  school  this 
spring."  Here  she  paused  and  her  eyes  took  on  a 
dreamy,  far-away  expression,  as  if  already  visioning 
herself  in  the  glorious  ranks  of  the  Bernhardts  and 


Maude  Adamses.  "As  for  you,  Jimmie,  what  do  you 
know  or  care  of  drama,  of  poetry,  of  all  the  higher 
things  of  life?" 

"But  I  could  learn,  Delight, — you  could  teach  me. 
Besides,"  with  an  injured  expression,  "I'm  not  so 
da — er — not  so  extremely  green  as  you  think.  I've 
read  Shakespeare's  To  Be  Or  Not  To  Be  and  that 
thing  of  Tennyson's  Seven  Gables,  I  think  it  is,  an' 
just  lots  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  an'  " — 

"It's  no  use,  Jimmie,"  said  Delight,  with  a  superior 
smile  of  finality.  "As  I  said  before,  I'll  always  love 
you  dearly  as  a  pal ;  it 's  just  that  I  can  only — well — 
care  for  one  who  measures  up  to  the  full  standards 
of  my  ideal.  A  woman  wants  a  husband  she  can — 
er — venerate,  and — er — well — er — venerate.  Now  you 
can't  exactly  imagine  me  venerating  you,  can  you 
Jimmie  '"  Then  moved  by  the  evident  distress  in  his 
face,  she  burst  out  impulsively :  "Listen,  Jimmie,  you 
mustn't  feel  hurt,  or  anything,  because  I — of  course, 
dear,  it  isn't  as  if — Jimmie,  do  behave." 

Jimmie  rose  dolorously  to  his  feet.  "I  guess  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  just  to  take  myself  entirely 
out  of  your  life,"  he  sighed  heavily.  "I  guess  I 
can't  even  hope  to  take  you  to  the  frat  dance  next 
month,  now." 

' '  No,  Jimmie ;  I  think  I  had  best  not  let  you  after 
what  has  happened.  I  don't  think  I  care  to  go  any- 
way. I  know  I  used  to  be  crazy  about  dancing,  but 
when  one  has  one's  mind  set  upon  the  higher  things 
of  life—" 

Formally  Jimmie  extended  his  hand.  "Well,  De- 
light, it's  good-night  and  good-bye,  then.  No  matter 
what  happens,  I  shall  always  be  waiting  and  caring, 
even  though  for  me  my  life  is  now  over ; ' '  and,  with 
a  last  tragic  glance  and  a  gesture  worthy  of  Macbeth, 
he  was  gone. 

After  the  door  banged  emphatically  upon  his  exit, 
Delight  lingered  at  the  sofa;  she  sighed  slightly  and 
gave  the  pillow  where  Jimmie  had  sat  a  gentle  pat — 
to  smooth  it  out ;  then,  vaguely  disappointed  without 
knowing  how  to  account  for  it,  she  switched  out  the 
lights  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Howell  entered  the  living 
room  just  in  time  to  hear  the  end  of  an  excited — on 
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Delight's  part,  at  least, — telephone  conversation.  She 
smiled  indulgently  as  Delight  flung  up  the  receiver 
and  danced  across  the  room. 

' '  Oh,  mother,  it 's  Sue  Kirkland — you  know,  Billy 's 
cousin.  She  called  me  up  to  tell  me  that  they  have 
Barrett  Wheeler — the  Barrett  Wheeler  who  writes, 
mother,  the  one  I've  always  been  so  insane  to  see — 
visiting  them.  It  seems  that  the  family  has  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  he's  been  West,  and  just 
stopped  off  unexpectedly  this  morning  on  his  way 
home.  And,  Mother," — here  she  paused  solemnly  to 
let  the  words  have  their  full  effect — "Oh,  Mother, 
Sue  wants  to  bring  him  up  tonight — to  see  me! 
Mother,  think  of  it — a  real  author ! ' ' 

"Why  that's  splendid,  dear,"  her  mother  nodded 
placidly,  evidently  quite  unaware  of  anything  ex- 
ordinary  in  the  situation.  "Would  you  like  to  ask 
in  some  other  girls  and  boys  to  meet  him  ?  And  would 
you  like  some  of  the  little  cakes  Jimmie  thinks  are 
so  good?" 

"Cakes  Jimmie  likes — for  Barrett  Wheeler!"  gasp- 
ed Delight ;  but  her  mother  had  gone  out  of  the  room 
"Just  as  if  Barrett  Wheeler  were  an  ordinary,  every- 
day person,"  she  thought  indignantly. 

If  Delight's  mother  took  the  event  calmly,  however, 
not  so  Delight.  By  the  time  for  the  guests'  arrival, 
she  had  worked  herself  into  a  very  fever  of  excite- 
ment. To  think  that  her  long-cherished  dream  had 
come  true  at  last — that  at  last  she  was  actually  to 
meet  one  who  must  know  all  the  twists  and  turns  of 
those  longed-for  "nobler  things".  The  phrase  brought 
Jimmie  to  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing him,  with  a  pitying  but  superior  little  smile,  to 
the  glorious  one  coming.  To  think  that  only  twenty- 
four  hours  ago  she  had  really  thought  for  a  moment — 
for  the  barest  second — that  Jimmie  might  actually 
be  The  One !  How  wonderfully  one  was  saved  from 
one's  mistakes  when  one's  mind  was  fixed  on  higher 
things. 

Her  heart  flew  into  her  throat  as  she  heard  the 
door  bell  ring.  She  felt  almost  paralyzed  by  nervoiis- 
ness;  but  by  some  miracle  she  found  herself  after  a 
moment  standing  on  the  threshhold  greeting  her 
guests,  listening  to  Sue's  chatter  before  glancing  di- 
rectly at  the  tall  figure  looming  up  behind  her.  Then 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  found  herself  looking  into 
His  face. 

In  that  first  second,  Delight  subconsciously  admitted 
to  herself  that  she  was  disappointed ;  but  her  thoughts 


instantly  rallied  themselves  to  his  defence.  You  could 
not  expect  a  person  who  lived  by  his  brain — she 
thrilled  at  the  words — to  have  all  the  crisp  freshness 
(yes,  freshness  in  more  ways  than  one,  she  told  her- 
self sternly)  of  the  young  Herculeses  whose  minds 
were  bent  upon  nothing  more  weighty  than  the  next 
football  score,  or  some  foolish  practical  joke ;  here 
her  mind  flashed  back  to  the  spider  and  Bug  Skeeters. 
Surely  a  wonderful  spirit  looked  out  from  beneath 
that  lofty  forehead  through  those  thick-lensed  tor- 
toise-shell eyeglasses!  Still,  she  did  wish  he'd  brush 
his  hair  another  way,  and  use  a  little  more  care  with 
his  neckties. 

But  there  were  evidently  no  such  misgivings  as  to 
Delight  in  the  mind  of  Barrett  Wheeler.  He  annexed 
her  without  hesitation,  and  conducted  her  to  a  se- 
cluded corner  of  the  drawing  room.  "Ah"  he  mur- 
mured stiffly,  "it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  you, 
Miss  Howell.  I  have  been  hearing  much  concerning 
you  during  my  stay  from  young  James  Kirkland.  He 
told  me.     .     .     ." 

Delight,  feeling  the  subject  unfortunately  chosen, 
interrupted  with  the  first  banal  question  she  could 
hit  upon :  "How  did  you  enjoy  the  football  game  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Wheeler  f" 

"The  game?"  he  appeared  to  bring  his  mind  to  it 
with  a  jolt.  "Such  things  interest  me  very  little,  I 
fear.  The  fact  is,  I  usually  take  along  something  to 
read,  in  order  that  I  may  not  fall  asleep."  He  drew 
<uit  from  his  coat  pocket  two  little  volumes. 

"Oh!"  Delight  caught  her  breath  and  her  eyes 
widened  as  they  took  in  the  little  books.  Here  was  a 
real  man  at  last !  Othello,  and  A  Doll's  House.  "I'm 
so  glad  you  like  serious  drama !  But  of  course  you 
do.    I  think  A  Doll's  House  is.     .     .     ." 

He  interrupted  her  somewhat  rudely.  "Othello 
interests  me.  The  play  represents — "  and  he  lectured 
and  discussed  it  with  himself  until  she  felt  herself 
growing  irritably  bored.  Suddenly  she  was  startled 
by  an  unmistakeable  giggle  from  Sue,  who  was  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  who  immediately 
evinced  absorbing  interest  in  a  Dresden  vase  on  the 
piano.  The  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Howell,  who  advanced  eagerly  across  the  room 
toward  Wheeler.  "Why  hello,  Barrett,  my  boy,"  he 
exclaimed  cordially. 

Delight  was  too  dumfounded  at  the  salutation  to 
be  aware  of  the  sudden  puzzled  change  that  came  over 
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'  Tis  a  JMark  of  'Distinction  to  Have 
a  tVorthwhilc  One 


i  A  Special  Feature  Article  on  the  Trinity 
College  Library) 

W.  S.  Durham,  Jr. 


pGUSTINE  BIRRELL  began  his  essay  on 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  with  this 
query:  "With  what  feeling.  1  wonder. 
ought  we  to  approach,  in  a  famous  univer- 
sity, an  already  venerable  foundation,  devoted  by 
the  last  will  and  indented  deed  of  a  pious  benefactor 
to  the  collection  and  housing  of  books  and  the  promo- 
tion of  learning?"  As  he  wrote  these  lines,  doubt- 
less there  passed  before  the  imagination  of  this  writer 
a  long  procession  of  Englishmen  who  had  found  in 
that  house  of  books  the  knowledge  which  was  to  each 
one  the  power  of  his  life. 

With  what  feelings  does  the  average  college  student 
of  today  right  here  at  Trinity  College,  for  instance, 
approach  the  library  building.'  lTntil  he  is  assigned 
work  to  do  there,  he  is  hardly  aware  that  we  have  a 
library.  He  then  inquires  where  the  library  is  and 
is  told  that  it  is  the  building  just  to  the  left  behind 
Craven  Memorial  Hall.  Then  the  student  wanders 
inside  and  tells  the  man  at  the  desk  he  wants  that 
history  book  he  has  been  assigned  to  read.  After 
several  questions  the  librarian  finally  finds  out  what 
book  the  student  wants.  Such  an  experience  is  a  daily 
occurrence  at  the  library. 

Little  does  the  present-day  student  think  of  the 
time,  trouble,  years  of  work,  and  expense  that  has 
gone  towards  the  collecting  and  establishing  of  Mich 
a  library  as  we  now  have.  Only  by  years  of  work, 
extensive  traveling,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
can  such  a  library  be  had. 

( )ne  of  the  first  things  that  a  professor  asks  about  or 
looks  into  when  considering  a  place  at  a  college  is  the 
library.  Any  student  who  expects  to  do  good  honest 
work  and  fjet  the  most  from  his  college  career  con- 
siders the  library  before  he  attends  a  college.  There 
is  no  truer  test  of  the  educational  spirit  of  a  body 
of  students  than  the  use  made  of  the  college  library. 


Many  of  the  present  students  will  leave  Trinity, 
and  in  the  future  when  the  library  is  mentioned  they 
will  immediately  recall  the  orderly  reading  room,  a 
large  number  of  reference  books  on  the  reserve  shelf 
behind  the  desk,  the  co-eds  taking  over  half  of  the 
seats  in  the  room,  and,  most  vividly  of  all,  Mr.  Breed- 
love-  always  quiet,  easy,  very  polite,  and  never  in  a 
rush. 

In  1895  the  library  held  no  such  place  as  it  now  has. 
At  that  time  it  occupied  the  largest  room  in  the  main 
building.  That  room  soon  proved  inadequate,  and 
some  of  the  books  were  placed  in  adjoining  rooms. 
The  library  at  that  time  contained  more  than  10,000 
volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines. More  than  a  thousand  volumes  were  added 
during  the  school  year  1895-96.  The  library  was  kept 
open  only  five  hours  each  day.  A  librarian  was  in 
charge,  and  the.  instructors  assigned  work  to  be 
done  in  the  library  very  much  as  it  is  done  now. 

Before  1S86  the  College  had  no  library  of  its  own, 
but  the  students  used  the  libraries  owned  by  the  two 
literary  societies.  In  1886  these  two  libraries  were 
combined,  making  a  library  of  several  thousand 
volumes. 

In  1895  we  find  that  the  library  had  grown  con- 
siderably. This  growth  was  due  partly  to  the  aid 
of  a  library  fund  established  by  the  College  and  part- 
ly to  outside  aid.  In  the  reading  room  at  that  time 
were  found  many  of  the  periodicals  which  are  to  be 
found  today,  among  them  being:  New  York  Herald, 
Atlanta  .Journal,  all  the  important  daily  papers  of  the 
State,  church  and  agricultural  papers.  Judge,  Out- 
look, Nature,  Science,  Harper's  Weekly,  Contemporary 
Review,  the  Forum,  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Century, 
North  American  Review,  Scribner's  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  others. 
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As  we  follow  the  library  through  the  years,  we 
find  that  it  continued  to  grow.  In  1899  a  card  cata- 
logue was  started.  The  same  year  the  General  Thomas 
L.  Clingman  Collection  of  Public  Documents  was  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Clingman  and  Miss 
Jane  A.  Clingman,  nephew  and  neice  of  the  dis- 
tinguished general,  of  Farmington.  North  Carolina. 

This  growth  continued  until  today  the  library  con- 
tains over  64,000  bound  volumes,  over  16,500  acces- 
sioned pamphlets,  and  about  20,000  pamphlets  that 
have  not  been  accessioned  by  the  cataloguers.  In 
1903,  the  year  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  library 
building  was  held,  reclassifying  and  recataloguing  the 
books  by  the  best  known  system  of  library  economy 
was  begun.  This  work  has  gone  on  steadily  until  all 
the  books  that  have  been  accessioned  have  been  cata- 
logued with  the  exception  of  the  Webb  Collection 
and  about  8,000  other  volumes  catalogued  under  the 
author's  name  only. 

Several  donations  of  money  and  books  have  been 
made  to  the  library.  Among  the  most  important  con- 
tributions are:  (1)  The  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  Memorial 
Collection  of  7,049  volumes,  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dred  Peacock,  of  High  Point,  in  1903.  The  donors 
have  added  several  volumes  to  their  original  gift; 
the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Collection,  purchased 
in  1903  with  the  thousand  dollars  given  by  Miss 
Roney  for  that  purpose;  (3)  The  John  M.  Webb 
library  containing  several  thousand  volumes,  given  to 
the  College  and  maintained  as  a  separate  collection. 
This  collection  was  given  in  1917  by  Mrs.  Webb'  of 
Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
who  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  Webb  School  in  Tennessee;  (4)  the  private  lib- 
rary of  Professor  William  Frances  Gill,  for  nineteen 
years  professor  of  Latin  at  Trinity  College,  given  by 
his  father,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Gill,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
I.  F.  Young,  of  Henderson,  North  Carolina.  Friends 
and  former  students  raised  a  fund  to  provide  a  per- 
manent memorial  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  collection  to 
bear  his  name.  To  this  fund  Dr.  Gill  gave  $2,000 
in  1922;  (5)  the  Martin  Rowan  Chaffin  Collection 
given  in  1921  by  his  grandchildren  for  the  special 
use  of  the  department  of  education.  The  collection  is 
made  up  of  more  than  one  thousand  school  text- 
books. There  are  a  number  of  other  collections  in- 
cluding the  Long  Collection  in  Economics,  the  A.  M. 


Shipp  Collection,  the  James  J.  Wolfe  Collection  of 
Science  books,  the  W.  S.  Lee  Southern  History  Col- 
lection, and  the  Lizzie  Taylor  Wrenn  Collection. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  found  in  the  general 
library  a  large  special  collection  of  books  has  been 
purchased  for  the  School  of  Law.  There  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  library  full  sets  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  with  Digests,  Rose's  Notes, 
and  Michie's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports  and  North  Carolina  digests,  also  the 
Southeastern  Digest,  American  Digest,  and  Descrip- 
tive Word-Index;  and  full  sets  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reports  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  textbooks,  together  with  the  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  Cyclopedia  of 
Law«  and  Procedure,  Corpus  Juris,  the  Lawyers'  Re- 
ports Annotated,  American  Reports  and  American 
Decisions,  and  full  sets  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  library  building,  erected  in  1902,  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Duke,  of  New  York.  It  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick 
and  trimmed  with  granite.  The  stack  room  has  a 
capacity  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
This  room  is  equipped  with  steel  stacks  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  reading  and  study  room  on  the  first 
floor.  On  the  first  floor  are  also  to  be  found  a  cata- 
loguing rom,  cloakrooms,  the  librarian's  office,  and  a 
museum  with  a  fire-proof  vault.  On  the  second  floor 
are  siminar  rooms,  the  law  library,  and  a  gallery  over- 
looking the  reading  room. 

Different  people  have  been  interested  at  different 
times  in  building  up  the  library.  Among  those  most 
prominent  in  this  work  are  Dr.  Bassett,  Dr.  Mims, 
and  Dr.  Adams,  who  have  left,  and  Doctors  Few, 
Glasson,  and  Boyd  and  Professor  Webb,  present 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  librarian,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Breedlove,  has  been  working  in  the  library  for  almost 
twenty-five  years  and  has  done  some  valuable  work. 
It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Adams  and 
Dr.  Boyd  that  the  library  was  able  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from  1731  to 
1844.  This  set,  received  April  18,  1922,  is  a  very  old 
English  publication  and  is  considered  very  valuable. 
The  library  was  able  to  get  it  at  a  cost  of  only  three 
cents  a  volume.    Professor  Webb  was  instrumental  in 
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Qarry  zJ%(e  Hack 


S~y[RKY  me  back  hi  North  Carolina, 
^  Back  to  the  lain/  of  tin  long-leaf  pine, 
Hud,   to  the  laud  of  milk  and  honey, 

Back  to  the  land  of  warm  sunshine. 
Carry  me  buck  to  the  old  time  homestead, 

Back  to  I  lie  cottage  where  I  was  born. 
And  let  me  look  again  through  the  window 

Where  I  watched  eagerly  the  coming  dawn. 


Carry  me  buck  to  my  gray-haired  mother, 

Back  to  my  mother  so  fond  and  true 
And  let  me  look  again  into  her  eyes — 

Those  eyes  so  tender,  so  warm,  so  blue. 
Carry  me  back  to  my  warm-hearted  father, 

Back  to  my  father  with  his  heart  of  gold; 
Curry  me  back  to  my  old  weary  father 

Who  soon  will  sleep  in  the  ground  so  cold. 


Curry  me  buck  to  the  friends  of  my  childhood, 

Back  to  those  friends  I've  loved  so  long; 
Carry  mc  back  and  let  them  forgive  me 

Of  anything  I  did  that  was  wrong. 
Curry  me  back  to  the  haunt  of  my  childhood. 

Back  to  the  shady  nook  beside  Bar  streams- 
Carry  me  back,  oh  please  carry  me  back! 

And  tell  me  my  life's  been  only  a  dream. 

— "CeMack' 


-^,  ^  *&, 


To 


Him  fVho  fVaits 


-Rastapf 


IMMIE  Norwood  had  joined  the  Lone 
Scouts  'way  back  in  1915  when  they  were 
first  organized.  Eight  long  years  ago! 
As  he  sat  somberly  gazing  out  of  his  win- 
dow, he  reflected  back  over  those  eight  years.  What 
a  great  influence  the  Lone  Scouts  had  had  in  his  life ! 
How  they  had  helped  him!  lie  remembered  the  day, 
eight  long  years  ago,  when  he  had  picked  up  his  first 
copy  of  the  Lone  Scout.  He  had  become  enthusiastic 
at  once  and  insisted  on  joining  the  organization  of 
which  it  was  the  official  organ.  And  what  a  vast 
thing  that  simple  act  of  joining  had  been ! 

Jimmie  was  the  son  of  a  storekeeper  and  a  country 
storekeeper  at  that.  He  had  spent  all  of  his  life. 
except   the   few   short   years   at   high   school,    behind 


the  counter.  He  pictured  in  his  mind  that  small 
country  store  of  long  ago  and  the  small  black-headed 
boy,  dressed  in  overalls,  who  was  waiting  on  the 
farmers'  wives,  weighing  their  butter  and  measuring 
off  cloth  for  them.  He  visualized  the  little  brown 
store  with  its  dark  corners  and  dusty  merchandise, 
its  piles  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  its  rows  of  shelf-worn 
goods.  And  again  Jimmie  sighed.  He  thought  of  the 
past  few  years;  of  his  correspondence  with  other 
boys  in  other  places ;  of  how  he  had  learned  of  the 
greater  world  beyond  the  hills ;  and  finally  how  he 
had  learned  of  college.  Yes,  college !  Back  when 
Jimmie  first  started  corresponding,  he  had  accident- 
ally made  the  long  distance  acquaintance  of  a  Lone 
Scout   in   college.      College   with   all    its   glamour   of 
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sports  and  studies  had  been  pictured  to  him,  and  he 
had  forthwith  decided  to  go  to  college.  His  mother 
had  fallen  in  with  the  plan  at  once,  but  his  father 
had  said,  "No." 

"I  never  had  a  college  education,"  said  his  father, 
"and  I  don't  intend  to  send  my  son  to  college." 

He  did  consent,  however,  after  much  pleading  by 
mother  and  son,  to  send  Jimmie  to  Wautauga,  a 
neighboring  town,  where  he  was  to  attend  high  school. 
Those  few  years  of  high  school  had  sped  swiftly  for 
Jimmie.  He  had  made  many  friends  and  learned 
many  new  things,  but  never  was  he  admitted  as  a 
reg'lar  member  of  "the  gang".  Jimmie 's  disposition 
was  different  from  that  of  these  boys.  He  could  not 
understand  them  nor  they  him,  and  he  finally  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job.  From  that  time  he  had  worked 
longer  and  harder  on  his  books,  and  the  reward  had 
been  his. 

On  that  night  of  nights,  the  night  of  his  graduation, 
he  was  nonplussed  when  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  had  called  him  forward  on  the  rostrum.  As 
from  a  distance  he  heard  the  words  of  the  superin- 
tendent : 

"As  has  been  the  custom  here  for  several  years, 
the  school  board  will  award  tonight  the  Gettys 
Memorial  Scholarship.  You  all  know  that  the 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  made 
the  highest  grades  in  his  or  her  work  during  the  four 
years  spent  in  high  school.  As  you  know,  the  receiver 
of  the  scholarship  will  have  his  or  her  way  paid  for 
one  year  in  any  college  that  he  or  she  may  choose.  It 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  tonight  the 
winner  of  this  scholarship.  Mr.  James  Norwood." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause  and  afterward  many 
congratulations.  Jimmie  went  through  it  all  in  a 
kind  of  a  daze,  and,  when  he  was  at  last  home  with 
his  mother,  he  wanted  to  sit  down  and  cry.  He  had 
wanted  to  go  to  college  very  much,  and  now  his  prayers 
were  answered.  There  remained  only  the  question  of 
his  father's  permission.  After  it  was  explained  to 
him  that  there  would  be  no  expense  to  him,  Jimmie 's 
father  had  finally  consented,  but  his  final  words  were : 

"Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  will  pay  your 
way  for  another  year  when  this  one  is  over.  That 
will  be  entirely  up  to  you." 

And  so  Jimmie  had  gone  to  college.  He  was  im- 
mensely thrilled  when  "our  team",  as  he  soon  grew 
to  call  it,  pushed  its  way  to  a  touchdown,  or  fought 


its  way  to  victory  by  knocking  the  ball  over  the  fence 
or  shooting  another  goal.  It  saddened  him  somewhat 
that  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  any  of  these  games. 
His  father  had  never  allowed  him  either  money,  equip- 
ment, or  time  to  play  any  of  the  games  that  the  Great 
American  Boy  delighted  in,  and  consequently  he  was 
unprepared  to  take  part  in  them  now.  He  found  that, 
where  he  had  excelled  in  high  school,  he  was  classed 
among  the  many  here,  just  the  average  college  boy. 
He  had  made  only  a  moderate  success  in  society  and 
other  educational  work  and  was  soon  lost — lost  to 
drift  along  with  the  hundreds  of  other  boys  of  his  age, 
knowledge  and  temperament. 

As  Jimmie  sat  there  thinking  about  his  college 
"career",  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  he  thought  of  Bolich. 
Ah,  yes !  Bolich !  Bolich  had  been  his  one  great  friend 
in  college.  Bolich  was  a  Lone  Scout,  too,  and  a  sopho- 
more at  that.  When  he  saw  the  poor  homesick  lad 
that  Jimmie  was,  he  turned  to  help,  and,  in  helping, 
he  glimpsed  the  little  silver  badge  on  Jimmie  and 
stayed  to  make  friends.  Suddenly  a  warmth  of 
gratitude  stole  over  Jimmie  and  he  felt  a  great  thank- 
fulness to  Bolich.  Not  a  Sunday  had  passed  since 
he  had  been  here  that  the  two  had  not  taken  a  walk 
in  some  part  of  the  city  or  sometimes  even  to  the 
country.  They  had  covered  practically  the  entire 
city  and  had  found  many  strange  spots  on  their 
many  walks.  One  in  particular  had  impressed  Jimmie 
and  Bolich,  and  that  impression  had  remained  with 
them. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  early  in  May  that 
they  had  run  across  this  spot,  within  sight  of  the 
campus,  that  had  piqued  their  curiosity  so  much. 
They  had  been  walking  silently  for  some  time  when 
Bolich  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"Say,  Jimmie.     Look  at  that!" 

Jimmie  had  looked  and  on  looking  had  stopped  to 
investigate.  They  had  come  upon  a  field,  almost  an 
acre  Jimmie  said,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  houses. 
But  such  a  field !  Jimmie  had  never  seen  one  like 
it  at  home  nor  had  Bolich  ever  seen  one  like  it  in  the 
city.  A  tall  barbed-wire  fence  ran  entirely  around  it, 
and  there  were  "Danger"  and  "Keep  Away"  signs 
at  every  other  post.  They  had  remained  at  a  safe 
distance  and  silently  taken  in  every  detail  of  the 
enclosure.  At  every  corner  were  tall  planks  that 
were  split  and  spread  out  at  the  top  so  that  they  gave 
the  appearance  of  huge  fans.     A  row  of  high  power 
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lamps  was  placed  completely  around  the  plot  of 
ground,  and.  what  was  most  mysterious  of  all.  was 
the  small  group  of  things  in  the  center. 

"Bird  houses,"  gasped  .limmie,  "and  a  potato 
hill." 

"And  a  dog  kenel!"  finished  Bolich. 

This  assortment  of  things  was  indeed  worthy  of 
amazement.  Never,  except  at  home,  had  Jimmie  seen 
a  tall  pole  with  a  cluster  of  gourds  on  the  end,  and 
never  had  he  heard  of  their  being  used  for  anything 
except  bird  houses.  The  huge  mound  in  the  center 
was  an  exact  replica  of  those  his  father  made  to  cover 
his  potatoes  and  turnips.  And  it  did  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  small  house  in  the  center  was  an  overgrown 
dog  kennel.  They  had  looked  long  but  were  unable 
to  make  either  head  or  tail  of  this  cpteer  spot. 

"Must  be  where  some  crazy  humanitarian  has 
built  a  place  for  homeless  dogs  and  birds,"  suggested 
Bolich. 

"But  why  should  he  keep  the  ground  plowed  up 
and  why  the  danger  signs?"  queried  Jimmie. 

"Oh,  the  signs  are  probably  to  warn  cats  away," 
said  Bolich.  "You  see  cats  would  be  antagonistic 
both  to  the  physical  and  mental  parts  of  dogs  and 
birds,  and  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  phil- 
anthropist in  establishing  this  home.  Those  small 
letters  convey  the  information  that  the  wires  are 
charged  with  a  high  voltage  current  and  this  would 
be  inconvenient  to  cats.  Then,  too,  cats  despise  plow- 
ed ground  and  will  not  cross  it  wherever  they  can 
help  it.    That  is  why  this  is  plowed  up,  I  suppose." 

Jimmie  gave  a  snort  which  showed  that  he  knew 
Bolich  was  joshing  him,  and  the  incident  was  closed. 

As  Jimmie  sat  here  by  the  window  tonight,  all  this 
flood  of  memories  rushed  over  him.  He  recalled  minor 
incidents  of  the  past  several  months  that  had  had  no 
special  significance  to  him  at  the  time.  Little  words 
and  acts  that  he  had  remembered  no  longer  than  the 
moment  now  occurred  to  him  again.  Queer,  he 
thought,  how  those  things  would  haunt  one  when  one 
was  about  to  leave  forever. — and  forever  it  was,  he 
thought  sadly.  Tomorrow  he  would  have  his  last 
exam,  and  on  the  next  day  he  would' leave  for  home. 
He  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  little  income  that  had 
accompanied  his  scholarship,  and  he  had  no  means 
whereb}'  to  gain  more.  He  remembered  his  father's 
words  and  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  apply  to  him 
for    money    with    which    to    return    to    college.      He 


thought  bitterly  of  the  many  hoys  who  had  plenty  of 
money  and  who  were  loafing  away  their  time  at 
col — 

Jimmie  sat  up  suddenly.  In  the  distance,  through 
the  window,  he  saw  those  lights  flashing  on  and  off 
in  the  early  dusk.  Those  plagued  lights!  They  an- 
noyed him  now.  for  they  only  brought  recollections 
of  happy  days  gone  by.  He  was  thinking  again  about 
them  and  the  queer  things  that  went  with  them.  There 
they  were,  only  a  few  minutes  walk  away,  flashing  on 
— off — on — off — on — off — on — off.  He  knew  that  it 
was  the  light  round  that  queer  place  that  he  and 
Bolich  had  come  across  in  the  early  spring.  Uncon- 
sciously he  began  to  count  the  flashes,  and  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  him  that  there  was  a  regularity  about 
that  flash,  on — off — on — off.  Then  they  went  off  quite 
suddenly,  and  he  waited  in  vain  for  them  to  appear 
again.  His  mind  searched  for  an  explanation.  By 
jingo!  He  reached  for  the  paper.  Yes!  There  is 
was ! 

"FIVE    HUNDRED   DOLLARS   REWARD 

FOR  INFORMATION 

THAT   WILL   LEAD   TO   THE   ARREST   OF—" 

And  then  followed  a  detailed  account  of  how  a  well 
organized  gang  of  crooks  was  keeping  the  town  sup- 
plied with  bootleg  liquor.  Why  not  .'  And  five  hun- 
dred dollars  woidd  allow  him  to  return  to  college.  For 
the  first  time  he  began  to  connect  incidents  that  had 
happened  during  the  last  few  weeks.  There  were 
those  aeroplanes  that  were  always  passing  over  the 
dormitories  just  when  he  was  getting  to  sleep  every 
night.  It  all  came  to  him  in  a  flash,  and  he  was  up 
and  looking  for  his  cap.  He  must  find  Bolich !  They 
must  go  at  once !  He  grabbed  his  flashlight  and  was  off 
to  see  Bolich.  A  few  minutes  of  hasty  explanation 
and  Bolich  entered  heartily  into  the  plan.  Yes,  they 
must  act  at  once ;  so  they  were  off. 

A  short,  breathless  walk  brought  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  "mystery."  All  was  dark  except  the 
square  of  light  that  was  now  shining  again.  How  to 
advance  without  being  seen  and  how  to  cross  the 
charged  wire  were  the  questions.  Jimmie  acted 
quickly.  In  this  section  of  the  suburb  great  shade 
trees  lined  the  streets.  Where  one  corner  of  the 
charged  wire  touched  almost  to  the  street,  a  large 
shade  tree  stood.  They  slipped  along  in  the  shadows 
until   they  were   within   the  dark   protection   of  this 
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tree,  but  Jimmie's  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  tree  was  not  close  enough  to  the  fence! 
As  they  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  they 
could  almost  feel  the  eyes  of  what  they  had  already 
settled  to  be  bootleggers  boring  into  them.  A  startled 
grunt  came  from  Bolich.  The  lights  were  going  off 
and  on  again.  Jimmie  counted  carefully.  There  was 
about  fifteen  seconds  of  darkness  between  each  flash. 
He  decided  upon  a  sudden  plan.  Reaching  for  Bolich 's 
pencil,  he  began  to  squirm  along  the  protecting  curb 
until  he  had  reached  the  nearest  part  of  the  fence. 
When  the  lights  went  off  again,  he  stretched  the 
pencil  as  far  toward  the  fence  as  he  dared.  Nothing 
happened.  Gradually  he  thrust  it  closer  and  closer 
until  it  finally  touched  the  wire.  No  spark  jumped 
from  the  lead.  He  felt  the  thrill  of  joy  that  comes 
to  the  general  of  a  successful  manouver.  Then  he 
edged  back  to  where  Bolich  was  waiting  in  the  dark. 
' '  It  was  beyond  my  hopes, ' '  he  stated.  ' '  They  made 
an  error  in  the  wiring  so  that  when  the  lights  go  off, 
the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  fence  also.  We  have 
about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  of  darkness  between  each 
flash.  If  we  hurry,  we  can  sprint  from  the  shadow, 
climb  the  fence,  and  drop  into  that  little  gulley  on 
the  inside  in  about  ten  or  eleven  seconds'  time.  I 
will  go  first  and  then  you  follow  me. ' ' 

A  minute  or  so  later  both  boys  were  safely  on  the 
inside.  The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  what  to 
do  next. 

"I  want  to  examine  that  'potato  hill',"  said  Jimmie. 
"I  have  my  suspicions  concerning  it,  and,  if  they 
are  correct,  we  will  attempt  to  get  into  the  little 
house. ' ' 

Both  boys  crawled  up  the  little  gully  until  they 
were  directly  opposite  the  mound.  Bolich  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  gully  but  could  see  absolutely  nothing 
within  the  enclosure  except  those  three  objects  in  the 
center  and  the  fan-shaped  affairs  in  the  corners.  The 
omnious  silence  was  beginning  to  tell  on  them.  Both 
boys  felt  little  chills  playing  up  and  down  their  spine. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence.  Nothing  except  the 
flashing  of  the  lights  occurred  within  the  fence.  They 
realized  that  they  must  get  busy,  or  else  they  would 
lose  their  nerve.  Jimmie  cautiously  drew  out  his 
watch  and  turned  his  flashlight  on  it,  taking  care  to 
cover  the  light  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from 
without  the  gully. 

' '  Gee,  it 's  getting  late.    Hadn  't  we  better  go  back  ? ' ' 


"No.  Let's  see  it  through  now,"  said  Bolich.  "I 
think  the  light  will  go  off  for  good  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  we  can  explore  around  a  little.  There  they 
go  now ! ' ' 

The  boys  lay  quiet  for  several  minutes.  Jininae 
had  placed  tbe  light  beside  a  small  stone,  and  Bolich 
now  picked  it  up. 

"Now,"  said  Jimmie,  "we  can  crawl  up  to  it." 

They  crept  up  to  the  mound  and  cautiously  examin- 
ed it.  Then  thy  stood  up  and  peered  over  the  top. 
Yes!  It  was  hollow!  And  within  the  hollow  of  the 
inside  a  large  red  light  glowed  dully.  The  sudden 
rattling  of  the  gourds  above  them  caused  them  to 
scamper  for  the  protection  of  the  gully. 

"Just  like  I  thought."     Jimmie  spoke  once  more. 

"But  I  don't  understand." 

"Well,"  said  Jimmie,  "this  is  what  I  have  gather- 
ed. The  lights  that  flicker  on  and  off  serve  both  as 
a  signal  and  as  a  guide  to  one  of  those  aeroplanes  that 
I  told  you  about.  The  wire  fence  keeps  all  inquisi- 
tive people  away.  The  red  light  in  the  mound  is 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  serves  as  a 
marker  when  the  other  light  are  off.  Now,  I  have 
it  figured  out  like  this.  After  the  signal  is  given, 
the  large  lights  are  turned  off  and  the  red  one  turned 
on.  I  suppose  that  a  fairly  strong  current  is  turned 
on  the  fence  at  the  same  time.  The  aeroplane  is  used 
as  a  means  of  transportation  for  bootleg  whiskey. 
It  flies  low  over  the  field,  and,  guided  by  the  red  light, 
drops  well-packed  cases  of  the  whiskey  out  onto  the 
soft  ground.  Other  workers  probably  gather  the 
cases  up  and  store  them  away  before  morning.  No  one 
suspects  anything,  for  aeroplanes  are  continually 
flying  over  this  section  of  the  city. 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  the  dog  kennel  and 
the  bird  houses?" 

"Perhaps  there  is  another  light  that  glows  from 
above  the  gourds  and  warns  the  aviator  against  flying 
too  low,  and  as  for  the  little  house,  we  will  investi- 
gate it  now.  You  go  around  this  way,  and  I  will 
go  around  the  other  and  meet  you.  We  will  see  what 
we  can  find."    • 

The  boys  parted  and  started  around  the  house. 
"Why  it  hasn't  any  door!" 

They  had  been  completely  around  it  and  did  not 
find  the  least  sign  of  an  opening.  They  held  a  consul- 
tation and  then  started  back,  each  the  way  he  had 
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come.  Bolich  was  walking  out  from  the  wall  a  short 
distance  and  peering  at  the  small  roof  in  the  attempt 
to  find  a  door  of  some  kind.  A  startled  grunt  came 
from  him.  Something  had  caught  closely  around  his 
feet.  His  momentum  carried  him  forward  and  he 
fell  heavily  into  the  side  of  the  small  house.  Jimmie 
came  running  up  and  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
sight  that  appeared  before  his  eyes.  Bolich  was 
wriggling  around  on  the  ground  in  the  attempt  to  free 
himself  from  the  small  bunch  of  vines  that  he  had 
stumbled  into,  but  Jimmie  was  not  looking  at  him. 
The  little  house  that  had  seemed  so  firmly  planted 
there  had  swung  slowly  and  smoothly  around  to  one 
side !  And,  in  its  place,  a  small  flight  of  steps  led 
down  into  the  darkness !  Bolich  sat  up  and  drew  the 
flashlight  from  his  pocket,  but  it  would  not  come  on. 

"Must  have  been  broken  in  the  fall,"  he  muttered. 

The  two  boys  edged  closer  and  looked  down  into  the 
darkness.  A  slight  breeze  had  come  up  and  the  gourds 
at  the  top  of  the  pole  had  begun  to  rattle  and  bump 
together.  They  glanced  back  over  the  city,  but  all 
was  dark  except  the  streak  of  light  in  the  distance 
that  was  the  main  part  of  town. 

"Shall  we?"    The  question  came  from  Bolich. 

"Might  as  well  now  that  we  have  come  this  far." 

Slowly  they  stepped  clown  the  steps,  watching  for 
any  false  movement  and  listening  for  any  strange 
sound,  but  all  was  as  silent  as  before.  They  reached 
the  bottom  and  went  forward  for  a  few  steps  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  narrow  passageway. 

"I  say,  Bolich,  it  got  darker  just  then.  Look! 
You  can't  see  any  light  from  above." 

Jimmy  started  back  hurriedly  but  was  brought  up 
suddenly.     He  uttered  a  muffled  groan. 

"What  it  is?  What  is  it,  Jimmie?"  Bolich  spoke 
anxiously. 

"We've  walked  into  a  pretty  trap  now."  His 
fingers  searched  in  the  darkness.  "There  is  a  solid 
wall  here!" 

"Have  a  seat,  gentlemen." 

Both  boys  jumped  as  if  someone  had  shot.  They 
faced  about  in  the  darkness  toward  the  part  of  the 
room  from  which  the  voice  had  come.  Some  inner 
voice  told  them  that  they  both  wished  to  be  safe  in 
their  room  again.  A  light  flashed  on.  The  boys 
shrank  back  into  one  corner  as  they  tried  to  suit  their 
eyes  to  the  strong  light.  Gradually  their  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  light,  and  they  saw  that  they  were 
in  a  small  room,  bare  save  for  the  curious  intsruments 


in  the  far  corner  and  the  man  who  stood  behind  them. 
It  was  the  man,  however,  that  attracted  Jimmie 's  at- 
tention. He  had  several  bundles  under  his  arm  as  if 
he  were  just  departing,  and  now  he  spoke  with  a  tan- 
talizing smile : 

"Something  I  could  do  for  you?" 

' '  Mr.  Beard  ! ' '  The  cry  of  asfonishment  broke  from 
Jimmie.     He  hurried  across  the  room. 

"Well,  of  all  things!  If  it  isn't  Jimmie  Norwood! 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?" 

Jimmie,  quite  crestfallen,  greeted  his  old  friend,  and 
then  followed  his  whole  story.  Mr.  Beard  laughed 
tiproarously. 

"And  so  you  though  that  I  was  a  bootlegger?  Well 
I  like  that!" 

"Well,  what  is  it  an3_way?"  queried  Jimime,  "ahd 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  I  thought  that  you  were  on 
the  new  survey  near  Tryon,  and  here  I  find  you  here, 
— bootlegging!"  he  added  mischievously. 

"I'll  admit  that  it  does  look  suspicious,"  said  Mr. 
Beard,  "but  it  is  easily  explained.  My  company  is 
starting  a  new  development  and  power  dam  near 
your  home  at  Chimney  Rock.  We  need  some  equip- 
ment on  the  top  of  Rumbling  Mountain  at  once,  and, 
as  you  know,  it  is  impossible  to  go  up  by  road  and 
there  is  no  hoisting  machinery  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  so.  What  is  more  natural  than  that 
we  should  attempt  to  carry  the  stuff  up  by  air?  The 
section  is  too  rough,  however,  for  landing ;  so  we  had 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  dropping  heavily-padded  boxes 
of  the  material  off  onto  some  soft  spot  on  top.  One 
of  my  friends  had  a  small  experiment  station  here  and 
kindly  consented  to  lend  it  to  us  for  a  few  days' 
practice  before  we  left  for  work.  Our  aviator  has 
become  quite  proficient  in  dropping  packages  in  a 
small  place,  even  after  dark,  and  consequently  we 
leave  day  after  tomorrow  for  the  mountains  and  our 
work.  I  came  over  tonight  to  get  a  few  things  that 
I  had  left  here,  and,  just  as  I  came  down,  I  saw 
two  figures  acting  in  a  suspicious  manner  near  the 
fence.  I  thought  that  I  had  best  stay  and  protect 
my  friend's  gourds  against  robbery,"  here  Mr.  Beard 
kept  a  straight  face,  "so  I  left  the  opening  unfastened 
and  came  on  down.  Through  this  little  periscope 
which  you  see  here  1  watched  the  desperate  criminals 
advance  and  prepared  to  take  them  by  surprise.  I 
was  the  one  who  was  surprised,  however,  when  I  found 
that  it  was  only  two  boys." 
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Jimmie  grinned   sheepishly. 

"I'll  admit  that  we  did  walk  blindly  into  your  trap, 
but  may  I  ask  one  question  concerning  your  trap?" 
"What  are  those  gourds  for?" 

"Oh,"  laughed  Mr.  Beard,  "that  is  one  of  my 
frieud's  experiments  in  radio  aerial." 

Mr.  Beard  gathered  up  his  packages  again,  and 
they  started  up  the  steps.  He  closed  and  fastened  the 
outer  opening  and  they  started  down  the  long,  dark 
avenue.  Jimmie  was  thinking  bitterly  to  himself. 
Gone  were  all  his  plans  for  the  future.  Gone  were 
all  his  hopes  of  returning  to  college. 

"Well,  here  is  where  we  turn  off,"  Bolich  spoke 
finally. 


Jimmie  started  from  his  reverie.  He  was  thinking 
of  a  life  back  there  behind  the  counter  of  that  little 
store.    All  he  could  say  was : 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Beard,  and  I  hope  we  have  not  dis- 
turbed you  too  much." 

"Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  By  the  way,  Jimmie," 
Mr.  Beard  turned  slowly,  "how  would  you  like  to 
work  for  us  this  summer.'  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
like  the  work,  and  you  could  make  enough  to  return 
to  college  next  year. ' ' 

' '  How  would  I  like  it  ? " 

Jimmie 's  face  beamed  as  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

"How  would  I  like  it?"  Then,  "Just  try  me  and 
see ! ' ' 


°&*  •*&•  ■  *>&* 


future 


T  ET  ME  live  in  the  heart  of  nature, 
-*~^      Away  from  the  hurry  of  town. 
But  where  the  duds  of  Springtime, 

Burst  through  their  coats  of  brown. 
Where  birds  are  always  mating, 

And  green  shoots  push  through  the  mould 
Awaked  by  the  warm,  mellow  sunshine 

After  days  of  darkness  and  cold. 

Where  peach-tree  petals  are  blushing 

And  cherry  blooms  shower  like  snow — 
Where  summer  comes  all  of  a  sudden, 

And  we  wonder,  "Where  did  spring  go?" 
Oft-times  I  see  the  reapers 

Go  out  in  the  early  morn, 
And  work  while  the  hours  of  summer 

Pass  slowly  and  heedlessly  on. 


Oh!  for  the  autumn  season 

With  the  whip-poor-will's  weird  call 
And  Bob-White's  cheery  whistle 

O'er  valley,  hill,  or  fall. 
The  days  of  Indian  Summer 

Golden  leaves  or  blushing  red. 
And  the  orchard  branches  bending. 

Under  weights  of  fruit  like  lead. 

Oft-times  there  is  a  snowfall, 

And  a  silent  winter  world. 
When  around  each  tiny  twiglet, 

A  rim  of  ice  is  curled. 
When  the  stars  of  the  bluest  heavens, 

Cover  an  infinite  space: 
Making  the  world's  vast  carpet 

Seem  of  the  rarest  old  lace. 


Returning  when  the  rays  of  sunset 

Kiss  the  roses  o'er  the  gate 
Tired  out  by  the  work  of  honest  hands 

From  early  morn  till  late. 
When  the  bees  are  hurrying  homeward. 

And  the  pied-frogs  chorus  out; 
When  the  moon  creeps  o'er  the  tree-tops. 

And  the  fireflies  chase  about. 


Great  are  the  joys  of  nature. 

Each  a  part  of  God's  infinite  plan. 
Each  idea  that  was  perfected. 

Was  for  God's  creature,  man. 
0  Seasons!  speeding  onward. 

Teach  those  to  love  and  care 
For  Him  who  fashioned  nature. 

With   its  beauty  everywhere. 

— B.  Hardawat. 
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fl\VO    NOTED    musicians    were    sauntering 

leisurely  across  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner 

which  was  bound  for  the  United   States, 

when   one   turned    to   his   companion   and 

asked  very  abruptly. 

' '  Norton,  what  became  of  the  violin  that  Rothenf els 
played  while  we  were  at  Cologne, — the  Strad,  you 
know?"  The  speaker  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar 
savagely  and  continued,  " Donnerwetter,  but  I'd  give 
fifteen  years  of  my  life  to  own  that  instrument! 
Think  of  having  the  violin  which  so  many  famous 
artists  have  owned,  and,  by  God,  old  Rothenfels  was 
the  greatest  of  them  all!  Lord,  but  I  want  that 
violin ! ' ' 

"'It  was  the  same  old  story,"  the  young  American 
replied  quietly  after  Heinrich  Schoonmaker  finished 
his  soliloquy,  "Rothenfels  drank  and  gambled  too 
much,  lost  everything  he  had,  and  well, — "  Norton 
shrugged  his  shoulder  slightly  as  he  spoke,  "you  know 
the  old  story  of  a  down-and-out  musician — the  violin 
had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts.  John  Gordon,  an 
old  friend  of  mine  got  it.  He  died  two  years  ago,  and 
now  his  sister  has  the  instrument. ' '  Norton  thought- 
fully puffed  his  cigar  for  a  moment.  ' '  When  the  girl 
was  a  tiny  tot,  she  carved  her  pet  name,  Mimi,  near 
the  bridge.  The  letter  are  so  deep  that  they  can 
never  be  obliterated;  but,  of  course,  a  Strad  is  worth 
a  small  fortune — carved  or  not  carved." 

"Charles  Norton,"  Schoonmaker  clutched  his  com- 
panion's arm  violently  as  he  spoke,  "do  you  suppose 
that  she  would  sell  the  violin  to  me  ?  When  old  Roth- 
enfels used  to  play  it,  I  wanted  that  violin  like  I've 
never  wanted  anything  else !  Good  God,  but  I  'd  sell 
my  soul  for  it." 

With  an  amused  smile,  Norton  released  his  arm 
from  the  grasp  of  his  agitated  companion. 

"I  don't  know  any  reason  why,"  he  said  reflec- 
tively, "Miss  Gordon  wouldn't  sell  the  violin  to  you. 
I'll  get  her  address,  and  while  we're  in  the  city,  you 
can  call  on  her." 

"My  God,  to  think  of  owning  that  violin!"  Schoon- 
maker breathed  contentedly,  as  if  the  matter  were 
already  settled. 

Heinrich  Schoonmaker  had  not  been  rid  of  the  cus- 


tom-house officials  more  than  sixty  minutes  when  he 
arrived  at  the  shabby  brown  stone  lodging  house 
which  Marion  Gordon  called  home,  and  demanded  to 
see  her. 

"Heinrich  Schoonmaker,"  the  girl  repeated  per- 
plexedly when  she  read  the  name  upon  the  very  cor- 
rect bit  of  pasteboard  which  her  landlady  had  given 
her,  ' '  Mrs.  Carr,  I  don 't  know  him  !  Never  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.  But  I  guess  I'll  go  in  and  see  him 
anyway. ' ' 

When  Marion  entered  the  stuffy  parlor,  she  con- 
ceived at  once  a  strong  dislike  for  the  fawning,  red- 
faced  man  who  was  seated  gingerly  upon  the  edge 
of  Mrs.  Carr's  leather  rockers.  The  girl  did  not  have 
much  time  for  reflection,  however,  as  Schoonmaker 
rose  instantly  and  greeted  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Gordon,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  most  hon- 
eyed tones,  "I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  heard 
so  much  about  your  famous  Stradivarius  violin!" 

The  girl  stiffened  involuntarily.  What,  she  won- 
dered, had  this  man,  whose  servile  deference  so  an- 
noyed her,  heard  about  the  precious  instrument. 
Smiling  composedly,  nevertheless,  she  merely  replied, 
' '  Oh,  have  you  ? ' '  and  waited  for  the  man,  obviously 
intent  upon  accomplishing  some  errand,  to  go  on. 

Somewhat  rebuffed  by  Marion's  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, he  twirled  his  watch  chain  nervously  and  ap- 
peared to  be  studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpet.  ' '  The 
violin  which  Eugene  Rothenfels  used  to  play  is  in 
your  possession,  is  it  not  ? ' '  Schoonmaker 's  head  shot 
up  aggressively.  "And  how  much  money  would  you 
take  for  it ! " 

Marion  Gordon  was  dumbfounded;  that  anyone 
should  even  want  to  buy  the  violin  which  had  been 
John  Gordon 's  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  sacrilegious. 

"Why,"  she  faltered  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
"the  very  idea.  It's  preposterous!  Nothing  can 
induce  me  to  part  with  my  brother 's  violin  ! ' ' 

"  Donnerblitzen ! "  Schoonmaker,  infuriated,  had 
dropped  his  cloak  of  suavity.  "But  I  must  have  the 
violin.  I  am  the  great  Schoonmaker,"  his  chest 
swelled  with  pride  as  he  made  the  announcement,  "I 
played  in  the  orchestra  at  Cologne  when  Rothenfels 
was  conductor.    I  have  come  for  my  master 's  violin. ' ' 
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"You'll  go  away  without  it,"  the  girl's  face  was 
colorless,  but  she  spoke  spiritedly,  "it  is  the  only  thing 
I  have  that  belonged  to  my  brother.  No  sum  that  you 
could  mention  can  buy  it. ' ' 

"It  can't,  hey,"  the  man  retorted  instantly,  "not 
even  seventy-five  thousand  dollars?" 

Only  for  a  minute,  Marion  Gordon  wavered.  Then, 
jumping  from  her  chair  with  a  gesture  of  finality,  she 
exclaimed  impatiently,  "Mr.  Schoonmaker,  your 
threats  are  quite  in  vain.  I  'm  not  even  going  to  con- 
sider selling  the  violin  on  any  terms.    So  there ! ' ' 

Even  the  enraged  Schoonmaker  realized  that  the 
interview,  so  far  as  Marion  was  concerned,  was  at  an 
end.  With  an  ugly  leer,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
left  the  room. 

Practically  three  weeks  intervened  between  the 
afternoon  that  Marion  had  the  stormy  interview  with 
Heinrich  Schoonmaker,  and  the  morning  that  Mrs. 
Carr  opened  the  door  to  admit  a  heavily  bearded  man 
who  announced  curtly  that  Miss  Gordon  had  sent  him 
to  hang  shades  in  her  room.  There  was  something 
strangely  familiar  and  something  sinister  about  the 
man's  appearance,  but  as  Mrs.  Carr  came  into  contact 
daily  with  men  of  similar  appearance,  she  merely  told 
him  which  was  Marion  Gordon's  room  and  left  him 
to  his  own  devices.  Evidently  the  brevity  of  the 
man's  stay  did  not  impress  Mrs.  Carr  very  much 
because  that  afternoon  she  remarked  quite  casually 
to  the  girl, 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Gordon,  that  man  you  sent  to 
put  up  them  shades  in  your  room  come  this  morning. 
You  wasn  't  here,  so  I  told  him  to  go  on  up  and  do  it. 
I  knew  that  you  had  probably  given  him  his  orders. ' ' 

Marion  Gordon  was  horror-stricken ;  an  awful  sus- 
picion flashed  through  her  mind.  She  had  not  hired 
anyone  to  hang  shades  in  her  room,  and  Schoonmak- 
er's  parting  glance  had  lingered  with  her  unpleas- 
antly. Could  it  be  possible  that  Schoonmaker  had 
gained  access  to  her  room  through  the  pretense  of 
hanging  shades  and  had  stolen  the  priceless  violin  ? 
She  ran  to  her  room  immediately  and  cast  one  glance 
at  the  lower  drawer  of  her  dresser.  It  sufficed  to 
verify  her  suspicions;  the  lock  of  the  drawer  was 
broken  and  the  wonderful  violin  was  gone ! 

A  look  of  almost  fiendish  delight  crossed  Heinrich 
Schoonmaker 's  face  as  he  drew  the  quivering  bow- 
across  the  silver-toned  strings  of  the  shining  Stradi- 
varius  violin. 


"  Donnerblitzen  ! "  he  exclaimed  passionately  as  the 
echo  was  borne  away  on'  the  gentle  evening  breeze, 
' '  but  you  're  a  beauty !  I  'd  give  fifteen  years  of  my 
life  for  you, — but  I  got  you  cheaper  than  I  ever 
thought  I  could!"  he  added,  while  a  demoniacal  grin 
crossed  his  face.  ' '  You  're  almost  human,  I  believe ; 
just  now  your  wail  sounds  like  a  baby's  cry  in  the 
night. ' ' 

The  man  dropped  his  bow  and  ran  his  finger  ex- 
perimentally across  the  smooth  polished  surface  of 
the  instrument. 

' '  Nobody  would  recognize  you  now,  my  beauty, ' ' 
he  exclaimed  ex'ultingly,  "Lord,  but  it  took  me  days 
to  get  you  well  polished!  But  it  was  worth  it,"  he 
continued  in  the  same  tone,  ' '  because  your  appearance 
has  certainly  changed !  Even  old  Rothenfels  wouldn't 
know  you  now ! ' ' 

Schoonmaker  tested  the  strings  gently  and  was 
about  to  place  the  violin  in  its  case,  when  the  door 
opened  and  two  men  entered.  Before  Schoonmaker 
could  discern  what  types  of  uniforms  the  men  wore, 
he  felt  the  cold  steel  of  handcuff's  clasp  his  wrists 
and  heard  a  gruff  voice  say, 

"You're  arrested  on  the  charge  of  larceny.  Better 
come  along  quietly." 

Schoonmaker  was  too  dazed  even  to  protest,  and 
unresistingly  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  to 
jail  where  he  awaited  the  trial. 

The  day  for  Schoonmaker 's  trial  arrived,  and  long 
before  the  appointed  hour  the  court-room  was  filled 
with  a  curious  throng.  Finally  the  striking  of  the  big 
clock  announced  that  ten  o'clock  had  arrived,  and 
immediately  the  judge,  lawyers,  and  other  officials 
entered  the  room.  Then  the  prisoner,  who  was  evi- 
dently quite  fearful,  was  brought  in  and  seated. 

The  trial  began  at  once  and  lasted  throughout  the 
entire  day.  The  prisoner  underwent  a  rigid  cross- 
examination  and  managed  to  retain  enough  presence 
of  mind  to  give  logical  answers  to  the  rapid  fire  of 
questions ;  Marion  Gordon  recounted  Schoonmaker 's 
call  and  described  the  violin ;  then  the  violin  was  pro- 
duced and  its  appearance  conflicted  in  every  detail 
with  Marion's  description.  Finally,  Mrs.  Carr,  who 
was  duly  impressed  with  her  importance  as  a  witness, 
was  placed  upon  the  witness  stand,  and,  folding  her 
fat  hanrs  importantly,  she  began. 

"That  man  what  come  to  hang  shades  in  Miss  Gor- 
don's room  responds  in  every  detail  with  the  prisoner. 
The  only  difference  is  that,"  here  Mrs.  Carr  paused 
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and  cleared  her  throat  impressively,  "the  man  what 
did  the  larcenying  had  black  hair  and  a  beard  what 
is  dislike  the  prisoner." 

Schoonmaker  caught  his  breath  sharply,  as  Mrs. 
Carr  left  the  witness  stand,  and  at  intervals  licked 
his  lips  nervously.  Eventually,  however,  the  last 
wearisome  details  of  the  trial  were  over,  and  the  jury 
retired  to  decide  upon  the  verdict.  After  an  unusual 
amount  of  deliberation,  it  returned ;  then  in  stentorian 
tones  the  verdict  was  announced  to  the  eager  crowd, 

"Not  guilty!" 

The  court  room  resounded  with  applause.  Schoon- 
maker relaxed  visibly,  and  one  of  his  most  unctuous 
smiles  overspread  his  face  while  he  cast  triumphant 
glances  alternately  between  the  noisy  throng  and  the 
slender,  white-faced  girl  crouched  in  her  seat  like  a 
wounded  deer  at  bay.  His  only  fear  was  that  the 
people  nearest  him  might  hear  the  rapid  beating  of 
his  heart.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  Marion 
Gordon  was  too  stunned  even  to  make  an  outcry,  but 
while  she  sat  there  motionless,  her  eyes  began  to  gleam 
with  a  growing  conviction.  Suddenly  she  jumped 
to  her  feet  and  something  indefinable  about  her  ap- 
pearance compelled  the  most  respectful  silence  from 
even  the  noisest  ruffian  in  the  room. 

"Your  Honor,"  she  stammered,  "does  the  violin 
in  question  have  the  letters,  M-i-m-i,  carved  near  the 
bridge?  I  carved  them  on  the  violin  years  ago.  It 
was  my  pet  name." 


"Your  Honor,  I  object,"  Schoonmaker 's  lawyer 
jumped  to  his  feet  hastily. 

"Objection  overruled,"  the  Judge  spoke  dryly,  as 
he  glanced  at  Schoonmaker,  who  was  trying  desper- 
ately to  assume  a  nonchalant  air.  "Bring  in  the 
violin. ' ' 

When  the  instrument  was  brought  forward,  the 
lawyers  clustered  around,  making  futile  efforts  to  find 
the  letters. 

"There  are  no  letters  here,"  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  glanced  triumphantly  at  his  client,  who  was 
leaning  limply  against  the  back  of  his  chair. 

Suddenly  the  deft  fingers  of  George  Murray,  the 
youngest  lawyer,  fell  upon  the  crudely  carved  letters, 
M-i-m-i.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed  crisply, 
"Miss  Gordon  is  right.  The  letters  are  here.  You 
can  scarcely  see  them  though,  because  all  sorts  of 
efforts  have  been  made  to  obliterate  them." 

By  the  time  the. young  man  had  finished  speaking, 
every  vestige  of  self-control  had  left  Schoonmaker 's 
face,  and  in  spite  of  his  desperate  efforts  to  recover 
his  equilibrium,  he  collapsed.  While  the  prisoner  was 
still  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  the  trial  proceeded 
swiftly.  The  jury  hastily  changed  the  verdict  to  a 
decided  "guilty." 

And  as  the  judge  scrutinized  the  prisoner  con- 
temptuously, he  said  grimly, 

' '  The  sentence  is  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary. ' ' 


^An  Idyll  to  z-Anaitis 


CHE  WORE  the  night  as  it  were  cloth 
^-*  Of  silver,  while  upon  her  hair 
The  moon  had  settled  like  a  moth, 
Glad  to  be  her  captive  there. 


Oh,  surely  there  was  marble  hewn. 
Cities  besieged  for  her,  days  gone 
And  many  a  frail  archaic  tune 
For  her  to  dream  upon! 


I  saw  her  regal  and  remote 
Mistress  of  starlight,  dear  to  all 
The  winds  that  kissed  her  carven  throat 
Humbly,  at  even  fall. 


Oh,  surely  there  were  men  who  gave 
Her  glory — named  her,  even  as  I, 
Who  loving  beauty  best,  could  venture 
And  to  pass  her  by. 

Stanton  W.  Pickens. 
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^An  Old  Southern  darkey 


££ 


-Ra 


HE  old  negro  shambled  slowly  up  to  the 
door  and  then  hesitated.  There  was  so 
much  bustle  and  flurry  inside  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  enter — especially  since 
everything  was  run  so  neat  and  systematic  inside, 
and  he  was  just  an  old  decrepid  negro.  This  new 
generation  was  in  such  a  hurry,  anyhow,  but  his 
errand  must  be  done. 

The  clerk  looked  down  condescendingly  on  one  of 
the  few  remaining  darkies  of  slavery  times.  The 
wrinkled  face,  the  bowed  head,  the  grey  hair  and 
bent  shoulders  all  proclaimed  that  the  years  had  dealt 
hard  with  the  old  uegro — and  those  years  had  not 
been  few.  He  was  what  is  known. in  the  South  as  a 
"well  digger".  He  went  from  one  house  to  another 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  young  negro  assistant,  cleaned 
and  scraped  the  bottoms  of  wells.  If  a  new  house 
was  built,  then  the  digger  was  sent  for;  and  that 
most  necessary  thing  to  all  homes,  a  well,  was  begun. 
The  hard  work,  the  long  hours,  the  darkness  and 
dampness  of  his  narrow  confines  had  all  contributed 
to  batter  the  once  robust  physique. 

Now,  as  he  stood  there,  clothed  only  by  a  shattered 
shirt,  a  pair  of  patched  overalls  and  some  scraps 
round  his  feet  that  gave  no  hint  of  once  being  shoes, 
the  entire  body  caked  and  plastered  with  mud,  his 
embarrassment  overcame  him  and  he  fumbled  clumsi- 
ly with  the  coil  of  rope  that  hung  round  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  He  felt  very  nervous  and  out  of  place, 
but  attempted  to  cover  his  nervousness  with  a  smile — 
a  wrinkled  and  toothless  smile,  indeed,  that  seemed 
to  display  rather  than  conceal  his  agitation.  He  gave 
one  last  look  outside,  wished  that  he  were  there  going 
about  his  business,  and  finally  mastered  courage 
enough  to  speak. 


"Jes'  lowed  maybe  there  was  some  mail  fo'  my 
darter. 

He  waited  expectantly.  Now  that  it  was  over  with, 
he  began  to  think  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so  bad 
after  all.  A  genuine  smile  crept  over  his  face  this 
time. 

"What  name,  please?"  This  from  the  tolerant 
clerk   behind    the   grilled   window. 

The  old  negro  was  taken  aback.  He  considered 
this  a  moment.  Name?  Why  it  was  just  for  his 
darter.  Didn't  they  know  his  darter?  A  frown  of 
perplexity  clouded  his  countenance.  He  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  this  generation.  He  could 
not  understand  it.  Why,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
everyone  would  have  known  his  daughter.  Ah !  His 
face  lit  up.    He  had  it !    At  least  he  would  tell  them. 

"Jes'  fo'  my  darter  what  got  married  las'  week. 
Yes'r  jes'  got  married." 

The  clerk  *was  about  to  laugh.  He  knew  it.  Sonie- 
fhing  must  be  done.  Ah !  He  reached  toward  the 
cabinet ;  his  hand  encountered  a  pigeonhole  of  letters ; 
he  withdrew  them  and  swiftly  looked  through  them. 

"No,  sir.     There  isn't  a  thing." 

The  darkey  fumbled  his  battered  felt  hat  for  a 
moment ;  then,  as  if  he  had  just  heard  the  clerk 
speak : 

"Thankee,  sir.     Thankee,  sir." 

He  turned  half  toward  the  door.  The  people  were 
passing  by  as  usual,  and  already  some  were  crowding 
up  behind  him,  impatient  to  receive  their  mail.  A 
sudden  desire  for  the  outdoors  mastered  him ;  he 
shuffled  toward  the  door. 
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Quitar  Song  of  "Portuguese  Joe " 


T)E  KIND,  inn  Love,  to  me; 
■*-*   Thy  Jose  lures  but  thee, 

And  thee  alone. 
Do  thine  eyes  shine  more  bright 

Than  shine  the  stars,  to-night f 
Or  is  now  dimmed  their  light, — 
When  I  am  gone? 


Thy  .lose.  Love,  is  free 
Upon  the  blue-green  sea, 

Yet, — ah!  he  longs 
To  lie  held  captive,  quite, 

In  thy  dear  arms,  to-night: 

To  see  thi)  shoulders,  white. 
To  hear  thy  songs. 


— H. 


(Written   on  board   the  S.  S.   "Deepwater, "   Hampton   Roads,  Va.,  1923.) 
*&-   "&*    ^3* 


To  the  Seeker 


Frances  Ledbetter 


VOU  CONSECRATE  your  life  unto  a  vow, 

And  tho  the  path  be  thorny  that  you  tread; 
You  search  for  Truth  and  find  it  in  the  dust  at  last — 
They'll  see  the  dirt  and  say  that  you  are  dead. 

From  struggling  in  the  viewless  depths  of  pain, 

From  gross  mistakes  to  braver  efforts  driven, 

You'll  see  the  light  you  seek — Their  coldness  seems 

to  say, 
''Continue — and  you'll  never  be  forgiven!" 


You'll  search  in  your  secret,  troubled  heart, 
And  face  that  inner  judgment,  calmly  cool 
Which  says,  "you're  right-equipped  to  walk  the  com- 
mon path" 
Thy  friends  will  say  "Oh,  blind,  misguided  fool!" 

You  ask  yourself  "Where  shall  I  counsel  take, 
Outside,  for  men  the  world  calls  wise, 
Or  is  the  spark  within  the  truest  beam?" 
You  look  for  help  and  meet  but  hostile  eyes. 


*&*  'VS*  ^ 


Spring 


Ethel  Merritt 


/~\H  SPRING,  thou  glorious  season  of  the  year! 
The  season  that  to  me  is  the  most  dear, 
I  love  thee  best. 
I  love  all  nature  that  thou  bring st  to  life; 
I  love  the  flowers  born  in  this  world  of  strife. 
In  freshness  dressed. 


Oh,  spring,  why  dos't  thou  seem  so  dear  to  me, 
And  why  is  it  that  nothing  else  can  be 

What  thou  dos't  seem.' 
I  wonder  at  thy  sunshine  and  thy  light; 
I  wonder  at  thy  moonlit  slurry  night 

As  in  a  dream. 


I  listen  to  the  melodies  of  birds, 

I  try  to  understand  their  chirpy  words 

From  out  the  trees. 
I  listen  to  the  murmuring  brooklet's  song 
As  onward  to  its  goal  its  runs  along 

Soft  as  a  breeze. 
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What  is  more  disconcerting  and  fretting  titan  for  some  smarty  fellow  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  picture  show  that  he 
saw  yesterday  when  he  knows  that  that  very  minute  you  are  on  your  way  to  see  the  same  picture'  Or  what  is  more  tiresome 
than  for  one  of  your  numerous  lecturers  to  take  fifty  minutes  in  telling  you  what  he  is  going  to  lecture  about,  and  then 
spends  nine  minutes  in  lecturing'  So  I  leave  Wayside  Wares  as  it  is — to  be  thrown  by  the  wayside  or  to  be  worn  out 
— just   according   to   how   well   it   pleases. 

But  let  me  give  you  this  hint:  if  you  don't  understand  the  Trinity  Dunciad,  ask  "Ye  Olde  Editor,"  the  crown  prince, 
or  a  few  others  of  the  royal  family;  if  you  don't  know  what  S.  P.'s  are,  ask  any  freshman  co-ed;  if  you  don't  understand 
about  A  Student  Husband,  aslc  one  of  the  lessor  halves  (not  "better  halves") ;  if  you  don't  know  who  shieks  at  the 
Shack,  ask  the  Dean;  if  you  can't  quite  make  out  the  letters,  take  a  course  in  English  II;  and  if  you  don't  understand  the 
jokes,  ask  Scab — he'll  know. 

What's  the  use  of  trying  to  explain  a  thing 

When  there  ain't  an  explanation  of  it? 

What's  the  use  to  try  to  tell  about  a  thing 

When  the  thing  tells  it   better 'n  you  can  do  it? 

With  full  appreciation  of  your  comprehensive  powers, 


A  Trinity  Dunciad 

(With  Apologies  to  Pope) 

\     OXG  YEARS  ago  in  England  fair,  a  poet  sang 
In  classic  strain  the  praises  of  a  mighty  gang. 
All  born  of  one  celestial  queen,  a  mother  great 
Ordained  and  blessed  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Pate. 
He  praised  the  Dunces,  the  first,  the  last,  the  great. 

the  small, 
And  placed  them  all  in  Fame's  great  hall: 
But  when  that  classic  poet  died. 
That  family's  records  did  subside. 
Tho  many  dunces  great  have  reigned. 
No  archives  tell  what  they  attained. 
And  so  it  is  that  I  begin 
The  present  dunces'  praise  to  sing. 
For  great  they  are — 'twould  be  a  shame 
Should  not  someone  preserve  each  name. 

The  mighty  mother's  throne  was  left 

To  Jimmie  Secrest — who  bereft 

Of  spech,  of  eyesight,  brain,  and  mind 

Could  well  with  pen  write  just  one  line, 

"Ye  Olde  Editor" — you  see 

Became  chief -scribe  at  Trinity. 

Near  the  king — a  lad  serene 

The  crown  prince  sits — bright  George  Allen. 

Handsome,  too,  and  fair  to  see 

Across  his  vest  shines  bright  a  key, 

The  emblem  of  his  wit  and  skill 

In  bluffing  profs  at  every  will. 


Ethel  Merritt,  Wayside  Wares  Editor. 

On  velvet  carpet  'round  the  throne 

(Which  stands  right  high  with  arms  of  stone) 

Reclined  lie  the  dunces  small 

Who  give  obeisance — one  and  all 

To  mighty  Jim — and  hope  some  day 

To  gain  his  throne,  the  realms  to  sway. 

They  all  are  dunces  of  renown. 

But  chief  of  them  is  W.  R.  Brown. 

So  brilliant,  bright,  prince  of  conceit 

He  gets  the  most  exalted  seat. 

And  next  to  him,  hard  to  avoid. 

His  rival  sits — yes — Julian  Boyd. 

Tho  not  so  dull— (makes  98) 

He  earns  a  place  near  his  roommate. 

Near-by  with  sweet  angelic  look 

Still  booting  all — sits  John  Westbrook ; 

Locked  arms  with  him  of  hero  fame 

George  Irving — you  have  heard  the  name? 

And  there  a  soph  you  well  can  see 

Who  strives  from  his  class,  price  to  be 

So  long  and  tall  "Picked"   'cause  he's  lank 

He  tries  to  win  the  highest  rank ; 

And  I  am  told  he'll  winner  be 

When  he  makes  a  fraternity. 

And  others,  too,  sit  here  and  there 

And  hope  some  day  the  crown  to  wear. 

Fisher  and  King  and  James  would  try 

To  get  a  seat  among  the  high. 

But  hopeless  they  and  others,  too. 

Who  strive  for  places  with  these  dunces  true, 

For  they  who  reign,  reign  absolute 

And  will  till  Gabriel  blows  his  "flute". 
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To  My  Own  S.  P. 

This  course  is  the  dryest  I  've  got 
It's 'surely  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

But  nevertheless 

I  'm  glad  to  confess, 
Seeinp:  you  makes  its  dryness  forgot. 

(It  happens  every  day) 
I've  just  got  a  new  S.  P. 
The  grandest  you  ever  did  see. 

When  I  look  in  his  eyes, 

I  see  paradise ; 
He  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

Yet  when  my  S.  P.  comes  nigh. 
I  can't  help  but  he  a  bit  shy. 

My  heart  starts  to  flutter: 

I  begin  to  stutter 
It  quite  unnerves  me.  Oh  My! 

He  just  wears  the  grandest  clothes 
And  has  the  cutest  pug  nose. 

When   I   see   him   pass, 

I  cut  across  the  grass 
Another  view  of  him  to  inclose. 


Furman  Bridgers  has  such  a  good  line  that  he  could 
hang   clothes  on   it. 


zjf  Student  Husband 

"VT^T  MANY  years  ago  a  voice  from  heaven  came 
to  me  saying.  "Go  prepare  yourself  to  teach  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  And,  consequently,  before  I  could 
thoroughly  realize  my  situation,  I  had  gone  to  an 
education  to  acquire  Trinity  College  and  a  Ford  auto- 
mobile. When  I  arrived,  wearing  my  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  gold-framed  glasses,  and  carrying  my  two 
polices,  one  in  each  hand,  a  whole  multitude  shouted, 
"Sick  him,  Scab."  Presently  a  little  bark  came  run- 
ning out  dogging  at  me.  Well,  I  pulled  out  my  brand- 
new  double-bladed  barlow-tail  and  cut  his  knife  off. 
While  I  was  doing  the  sacred  deed,  a  hairy-faced 
cain  came  runing  out  raising  man  about  it.  I  told 
him  to  go  back  into  his  celestial  mouth  and  shut  his 


august  house.  I  was  then  ushered  up  to  a  room  in 
Epworth  Inn.  where  1  was  cordially  received  by  no 
less  than  a  bushel  of  bed  bugs.  The  next  morning, 
when  I  wciil  to  meet  a  class  in  English,  feeling  as  if  I 
had  just  come  out  of  a  free  fight  with  a  straw  cutter, 
I  met  a  bull  at  the  door,  who  called  me  a  cow's  tail 
and  a  jass-aek.  That  afternoon  I  went  down  to  ob- 
serve a  baseball  game.  The  crowd  began  to  yell,  and 
a  man  came  out  of  a  little  shed  with  a  club  in  his 
hand.  Another  man  witli  a  muzzle  on  came  out  and 
stood  behind  him.  Then  a  rough-looking  fellow  came 
out  with  a  little  box  in  his  hand  and  stood  several 
feet  in  front  of  the  man  with  the  club.  A  great  big 
burly  guy,  who  looked  like  a  cop,  came  out  and  stood 
behind  him.  He  also  wore  a  muzzle.  Then  the  man 
in  front  of  him  opened  the  little  box  that  he  had  in  his 
hand  and  took  out  a  round  ball.  He  began  to  roll 
it  in  his  fingers,  twist  his  shoulders  and  look  fierce. 
Finally  he  bit  his  Lip,  made  an  awful-looking  face, 
threw  that  ball  like  the  wind  at  the  man  with  the 
club.  And  the  man  behind  him  with  the  muzzle  on 
threw  up  his  hand  and  yelled.  "One  strike."  But 
the  man  with  the  club  did  not  strike  at  it,  for  I 
wached  him. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  room  and  was  telling  my 
friends  about  the  wonderful  game,  they  were  so  kind 
as  to  invite  me  over  to  Jarvis  Hall,  where  they  said  I 
might  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  something 
even  more  thrilling  than  the  ball  game.  I  appreciated 
this  kindness  and  their  interest  in  me,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation.  When  we  reached  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  one  of  my  hosts  handed  me  a  black 
object  that  looked  like  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  He 
told  me  that  if  I  would  put  the  thing  to  my  eyes, 
lean  out  of  the  window,  and  look  toward  a  certain 
building  that  I  would  see  something  that  all  minis- 
terial students  must  see  before  they  could  be  accepted 
into  the  ministry.  When  I  did  what  he  told  me,  I 
felt  water  trickling  down  my  back.  I  saw  nothing. 
but  I  cried  out  in  consternation,  "Mama  spank  the 
baby. "  As  I  went  down  the  steps,  I  was  called  into  a 
room  to  see  a  wildcat.  I  had  never  seen  one  I  said ; 
so  I  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  and  took  a  peep.  Then 
I  said,  "Somebody  lied." 

After  dark  another  friend  took  me  out  to  an  owl 
coop  to  help  him  take  an  inventory  of  the  fowls, 
and  an  'en  came  flying  out  of  the  end  house  henwise 
and  struck  me  fair  in  the  face.  Well,  I  seized  her  by 
the    neck   and    threw    her    back    into    the    'en    house 
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endwise.  Finally  I  became  so  disgusted  with  my  trip 
that  I  decided  to  go  home  at  once,  where  I  found  my 
front  door  in  the  bed  and  my  wife  wide  open.  Then 
an  earthquake  came,  and  when  that  had  swallowed 
up  the  ground  that  the  house  stood  on,  a  tax  collector 
came  around  and  charged  me  up  with  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 


An   example   of    Bull's    idea   of    alliteration — "A 
lovely  lily  lying  all  alone  along  a  leafy  lane." 


Mr.  W.  R.  Brown  is  so  modest  that  when  he  went 
to  the  store  to  purchase  some  Red-Devil  Lye,  he 
hesitatingly  asked  for  a  box  of  "pink  bad-boy's 
falsehood. ' ' 

Miss  Baldwin:  "Miss  Churchill,  what  states  would 
you  consider  as  sister  states?" 

Tootsie :  "I 'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  guess  they 
would  be :  Miss  Ouri,  Ida  Ho,  Mary  Land,  Cali 
Fornia,  Louisa  Anna,  Delia  Ware,  Minnie  Sota,  and 
Miss  Sippi. " 


Extract  from  freshman  theme:  " — and  the  next 
morning  Jane,  half  awake,  lay  in  a  state  of  semi- 
conscientiousness." 


Twin  (startled  by  the  realization  that  in  ten  min- 
utes her  sister  was  due  on  Dr.  Cunningham's  class)  : 
"Virginia,  you've  got  Heredity!     Have  you  cracked 

it?" 


Author :  "  I  have  a  hair-raising  story. ' ' 
Student:  "Tell  it  to  Dr.  Peppier." 


Dr.    Boyd :    "Mr.    Allen,   your   recitation    reminds 
me  of   Quebec." 

Poor  George:  "How  is  that,  Dr.  Boyd." 
Dr.  Boyd:  "Built  on  a  bluff." 


' '  Is — your  friend  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  what  has  she  been  saying  about  me?" 


' '  Everything  I  say  goes ! ' ' 

"Well,  I  wish  you'd  come  over  to  the  house  and  say 
'Ford." 


"I  hear  he  drinks  something  awful." 
"Yeah,  I  tasted  it." — Princeton  Tiger. 


A  man  once  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  attrac- 
tion was  a  curly  girl  with  little  hair.  She  had  tiny 
eyes  and  large  blue  feet.  Her  petite  upturned  chin, 
and  determined  nose  were  not  the  least  of  her  distrac- 
tions. Her  mouth  was  straight  and  smooth,  and  her 
eyebrows  formed  a  perfect  Cupid's  bow.  Her  rosy 
hair  formed  an  auerole  around  her  golden  face.  She 
possessed  small  dainty  eyelashes  and  long  curling 
ears.  Her  slim  perfect  face  was  a  sharp,  but  charm- 
ing contrast  to  her  plump  round  little  physique.  It 
is  quite  imposible  to  fully  express  the  numerous  and 
varied  attractions  of  this  unusual  girl  on  paper.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination. 


"My  good  man.  you  had  better  take  a  trolley  car 
home." 

' '  Sh  'he — Ushe !  My  wife  woudn  't  let  me — hie — 
keep  it  in  the  house." — Siren. 


Whatsoever  a  man  seweth,  that  shall  he  easily  rip.' 


There  is  a  subject  on  our  park 
Discusses — cussed  far  and  wide. 

Even  freshmen  discuss  it  boldly 

And  their  opinions  they  dare  not  bide. 


Pete  :  ' '  Sir,  when  you  eat  here  you  needn  't  dust  off 
the  plate." 

Coach:  "Beg  pardon — I've  just  been  umpiring  a 
game. ' ' 


They  discuss  it  at  the  breakfast ; 

They  think  of  it  while  rolling  bones. 
Oh — it's  not  the  '24  Chanticleer. 

But  that  new  coach,  Howard  Jones. 
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The  other  clay  one  of  the  feminine  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
prospects  of  the  Junior  Class  asked  if  John  Love 
didn't  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


We  are  wondering  if  Scab's  vaccination  took. 


We  have  heard  that  while  rehearsing  the  play,  Jim- 
mie  Secrest  got  sat  on  more  than  once,  and  also  in 
two  different  ways — by  Mrs.  Gross  and  by  one  of 
the  freshmen  co-eds. 

There  may  be  heaven ;  there  must  be  hell ; 
Meantime,  there  is  our  earth  here — well! 


-Browning 


After  the  Ball 

(With  apologies  to  the  dear  old  ballad) 

After  the  ball  is  over, 

Sally  took  out  her  glass  eye, 
Put  her  false  hair  in  a  tumbler, 

Opened  a  bottle  of  rye, 
Put  her  wooden  leg  in  the  corner, 

Hung  her  false  hair  on  the  wall; 
The  rest  of  Sally  went  to  dreamland 

After  the  ball. 


Oh,  she's  my  darling,  my  daisy 

She's  cross-eyed,  she's  crazy, 

Bowlegged,  knock-kneed,  and  she's  blind 

Got  the  rheumatism. 

Her  teeth  are  false  from  eating  Epsom  salts, 

She's  my  freckle-faced,  consumptive  Liza  Jane. 


Sheikin  At  the  Shack 

"My  dearest  clean,"  the  letter  ran, 
'Can't  you  control  my  Jack? 

And  on  his  wildness  put  a  ban, 
He's  sheikin  at   the  shack. 

My  Jack  ain't  such  an  awful  lad 
He's  just  a  youth,  alack! 

But  he  will  take  to  every  fad. 
Like  sheikin   at   the  shack. 


The  flappers  are  uncommon  Easl 

With  morals  rather  slack. 
<  >h,  some  restraint  around  him  cast. 

He's  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

Now,  Mary  Ann,  his  girl,  you  see 

Awaits  his  coming  back, 
And  she  is  true,  oh  clear,  while  he 

Goes  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

He  says  the  girls  have  bobbed  their  hair ; 

His  mind  will  go  to  rack 
And  he  will  fall  into  their  snare 

By  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

An,  dean,  he  says  some  girls  will  neck, 

Oh,  say  it's  not  a  fact! 
And  save  him,  dean,  for  my  respect 

From  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

It  ain't  his  fault  he  is  so  fair 

The  girls  go  maniac, 
'Tiz  just  his  charm,  but  my  despair — 

He's  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

Now,  dean,  I  ask  that  you  employ 

The  power  at  your  back, 
An  do  your  best  to  save  my  boy, 

The  sheik  of  all  the  shack." 

The  dean  arose  with  solemn  tread 
And  walked  first  forth,  then  back, 

"What  shall  I  do,"  at  last  he  said, 
"The  sheik  is  at  the  shack." 

And  from  the  shelf  he  did  procure 

A  lover's  almanac 
To  see  if  there  could  be  a  cure 

For  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

He  turned  the  pages  one  by  one 

And  sought  the  Zodiac, 
But  naught  was  there  that  could  be  done 

For  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

He  took  his  hat  with  mumbled  vow 

That  soon  he  would  be  back, 
But  he  would  not  such  things  allow 

As  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

He  gave  his  card  unto  the  maid 
And  planned  out  his  attack. 

No  one  for  whom  his  plans  were  laid 
Should  sheik  around  the  shack. 
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The  girls  came  down  in  glad  array 

As  if  the  dean  to  sack; 
"Oh  dean,  you  dear,"  he  heard  one  say, 

"You're  sheikin  at  the  shack." 

And  there  he  lost  his  every  plan, 

And  there  forgot  he  Jack, 
For  there  it  was  that  he  began 

To  sheik  about  the  shack. 

To  home  and  bed,  far  from  this  scene 

At  'leven  o'clock  came  Jack, 
Left  one  misogynistic  dean 

Still  sheikin  at  the  shack. 

— Iban  De  Gargoyle. 


When  her  mother  is  in  the  parlor,  we  sit 
LIKE  THIS 

But  after  mother  retires,  we  always  sit 

LIKETHIS 
And  sometimes   (don't  be  shocked),  we  sit 
LIKE 
THIS 

— Selected. 


Single  Life 

Single  life  I  am  to  live 
Single  life  is  niy  glory. 
Single  life  I  am  to  live; 
Then  who  will  control  me  ? 

So  it  is  said  there  are  good  girls; 
Oh,  where  shall  we  find  them? 
So  it  is  said  there  are  good  boys; 
But  never  do  you  find  them  ? 
They  come  and  court  you  for  a  while 
.For  the  purpose  to  deceive  you: 
And  when  they  think  they  have  won  your  heart, 
They  run  away  and  leave  you. 

Single  life  I  am  to  live 
Single  life  is  my  glory. 
Single  life  I  am  to  live; 
Then  who  will  control  me? 


Folk  Lore 

Young  girls,  take  a  warning 
Take  a  warning  from  me 
Don't  put  your  dependence 
In  a  green  growing  tree. 
For  the  roots  they  will  wither, 
And  the  leaves  they  will  die, 
And  the  young  boys  will  leave  you 
Just  like  they  left  I. 

Left  my  poor  mother 
Wringing  her  hands, 
Left  my  poor  father 
Agin'  his  commands, 
My  man's  out  a  gambling, 
An  I'm  sick  in  bed. 
House  full  o'  children 
Wish  I  was  dead. 

Half  past  four 
Wifey's  door 
Sammy  smiled 
As  a  child 

"Where  have  you  been  all  night  long"  she  cried 

And  this  is  what  Sammy  replied : 

"I've  been  floating  down  the  old  green  river 

On  the  good  ship  rock  and  rye, 

But  I  floated  too  far. 

I  got  suck  on  the  bar, 

I  was  out  there  alone, 

Wishin'  that  I  was  home. 

The  ship  got  wrecked  with  the  captain  and  crew. 

I  was  tied  to  the  mast  while  the  sailors  went  past, 

And  there  was  left  only  one  thing  to  do ; 

So  I  had  to  drink  the  whole  green  river  dry 

To  get  back  home  to  you." 


Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning 
Dearest  -. 

Wonderful  One,  I  Love  You  'cause  Nobody  Knows 
but  My  Pillow  and  Me  just  how  I'm  Pining  for  My 
Pal  and  just  how  I'm  Crying  for  You.  Last  evening 
at  Half  Past  Ten  Underneath  the  Mellow  Moon  Fate 
decreed  that  You  must  not  Take,  Oh  Take  Those  Lips 
Away  'cause,  Annabelle,  I've  already  said,  "No,  No, 
Nora,"  and  I'm  Drifting  Back  to  Dreamland  when  I 
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Refresh  yo«**ir 


/  /     ife 


Drink 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Pictures  in  Sheet,  Framed 
and  Framed  to  Order 


/~VUR  Picture  Framing  Department  is  well 
^"^  equipped  for  serving  you,  and  our  mould- 
ings are  selected  in  finishes  and  widths  for 
harmonizing  with  black  and  white,  sepia,  colors 
and  paintings.  Expert  workmen  in  charge.  All 
work  completed  promptly,  and  you  will  find  our 
prices  reasonable. 


Remember — 

IVe  Frame  Diplomas 


DURHAM  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 


M.  E.  NEWSOM,  Class  '05,  Manager 
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think  of  your  Beautiful  Eyes.     My  Sunshine,  Open 
the  Gate  of  Your  Heart  and  Tell  Me  a  Story  Some- 
where in  the  World  while  Swinging  Dotvn  the  Lane, 
and  I'll  always  be  true  and  never  Lonesome. 
Goodn  igh  t 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

—A  T.  C,  Co-ed. 

Friday. 
My  dere  cousin : 

I  take  up  mine  ink  and  pen  and  write  you  mit  a 
led  pencil.  Ve  do  not  liff  vere  ve  liffed  before ;  ve 
liff  vere  we  moved.  I  am  so  awfully  sorry  since  ve 
are  separated  together  and  vish  ve  vere  closer  apart. 
Ve  are  having  more  vether  up  here  than  ve  had  last 
year. 

Mine  dere  Aunt  Katrinka  is  dead — She  died  of  new 
monia  on  New  Year's  Day,  fifteen  minutes  in  front  of 
five.  Her  breath  all  leaked  out — De  doctors  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  saving  her  ven  she  died.  She  leaves  a 
family  of  2  boys  and  2  cows.  They  found  $2,000 
sewed  up  in  her  bustle.  Dot  was  a  lot  on  money  to 
leaf  behind !  Her  sister  is  having  the  mumps  and  is 
having  a  swell  time.  She  is  near  death's  door.  De 
doctors  tink  dey  can  pull  her  thru. 


Hans  Brinker  vas  also  sick  de  oder  day.  De  doctor 
told  him  to  take  something ;  so  he  went  down  town 
mit  Ikey  Coken  &  took  his  watch.  Ikey  got  him 
arrested  &  got  a  lawyer.  De  lawyer  took  de  case 
&  went  home  mit  de  works. 

Mine  brudder  just  graduated  from  a  cow  college. 
He  is  an  electrocution  engineer  and  stenographer. 
He  got  a  job  hi  a  livery  stable  stenographing  hay 
down  to  de  horses.  De  other  day  he  took  our  dog  up 
to  de  saw  mill.  De  dog  got  in  a  fight  mit  a  certain 
saw  &  only  lasted  one  round.  Ve  haf  a  cat  &  2 
chickens.  De  chickens  lay  eggs,  and  de  cat  lays  by 
de  radiator. 

De  college  vas  cold  de  oder  day ;  so  I  called  up  de 
janitor  &  made  it  hot  for  him. 

I  am  making  money  fast.  Yesterday  deposited  $100 
&  today  I  vent  and  wrote  myself  und  check  for  $100 
and  deposited  it ;  so  now  I  haf  $200. 

I  am  sending  your  overcoat  by  express.  I  cut  off 
de  buttons  to  save  charges.  You  vill  find  dem  in  de 
inside  pocket.  I  can  tink  of  nothing  more  to  write. 
I  hope  dis  finds  you  de  same. 

Your  cousin, 

Louise. 

P.  S. — Just  tho't  this  was  too  good  to  keep. 
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KISSELS 

New  Ladies  Ready-to-wear  and 
zJXCillinery  Shop 


Distinctive  fashions  and  excellent  values  are  dominant  features  of  this 

store 

Extraordinary  showing  of  fascinating  Frocks  for  Street,  Evening  and 
every  hour  of  the  day 

You  arc  cordially  invited 


KASSELS     115|tarsetetMain     Durham,  N.  C 


= 

Lipscomb- Gattis  Co. 

1  OU    will   find   here    the 

•>S=5oc=3> 

newest  things  in  styles, 
whether   in   suits,   hats,  or 

Society   JBra/id  Qlothes 

novelties.     We  are  anxious 
to  please  the  College  Man 
and    in    every    department 

zJXCanhaitan  Shirts 

have    a  complete  line   to 
suit    his    need    and    fancy. 

Interwoven  Hosiery 

Remember 

■sxo 

If  it's  on  the  market 
you  will  find  it  here 

2  i  3  W.  Main  St.                 Phone  527 
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The  Higher  Life 

(Continued  from  Page  254) 

her  father's  face  as  he  inspected  Mr.  Wheeler  a  trifle 
more  closely,  or  of  the  agonized  glance  of  entreaty 
which  that  young  man  sent  forth.  However,  she  saw 
Mr.  Howell  turn  suddenly  and  walk  across  the  room  to 
lean  on  the  mantel,  where  he  appeared  to  be  attacked 
by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  He  returned  instantly 
with  apologies,  and  soon  excused  himself  from  the 
room,  saying  that  he  would  ' '  look  in  later. ' '  Present- 
ly from  the  living  room  came  such  a  series  of  strange 
sounds  that  Delight  found  herself  wondering  if  her 
father's  pecidiar  attack  had  communicated  itself  to 
her  mother  as  well. 

Before  Mr.  Wheeler  left  that  evening,  he  had  asked 
Delight  when  he  might  see  her  again.  Barrett  Wheeler, 
the  author,  had  asked  her.  Delight  Howell,  if  he  might 
call  on  her — Delight  repeated  it  to  herself  almost  in- 
credulously; but  the  words  failed  altogether  to  bring 
their  expected  thrill.  Unconsciously  she  found  herself 
comparing  his  blase  indifference  with  Jimmie's  boyish 
adoration,  his  conscious  superiority  with  Jimmie's 
eager  self-effacement.  She  shook  herself  angrily,  and 
stated  aloud  that  she  cared  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
for  one  James  Kirkland,  Jr.,  and  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Barrett  Wheeler  was  one  of  the  few  real  men  she  had 
ever  met.  Remembering  this,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
lhat  when  her  mother  came  into  her  room  later  to  say 
goodnight,  and  saw  that  Delight  was  asleep,  she  also 
saw,  clutched  tightly  under  her  pillow,  a  foolish  little 
snapshot  of  Jimmy  Kirkland,  and  on  one  cheek,  just 
ready  to  slide  off,  one  large  round  tear. 

Sue  Kirkland  informed  Delight  the  next  day  that 
Barrett  Wheeler  had  decided  to  prolong  his  visit 
another  week ;  and  in  the  days  that  followed,  the  cause 
for  his  decision  became  quite  apparent.  If  so  self- 
centered  a  soul  could  be  said  to  "rush'  anyone,  then 
Barrett  Wheeler  rushed  Delight.  He  called  on  her 
walked  with  her,  rode  with  her,  and  drove  with  her, 
and  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  steady  stream  of 
painfully — elevated  conversation — that  is,  if  conversa- 
tion can  be  used  to  describe  speech  that  was  entirely 
in  the  form  of  a  running  monologue.  Bach  morning 
Delight  informed  herself  anew  of  the  pride  she 
should  feel  at  the  tremendous  honor  of  the  interest 
of  such  a  man ;  and  each  morning  she  resolved 
to  remember  some  of  that  day's  discourse.  But 
night    always    found    her    too    tired    to    do    more 


than  drop  wearily  into  a  chair,  and  sit  there 
vaguely  longing,  although  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  admit  it,  for  some  of  the  old  happy,  funny  even- 
ings, with  Jimmie  shaking  the  "popper  and  toasting 
himself  as  well  as  the  corn  over  the  coals,  while  she, 
Delight,  stuck  on  long  straws  the  marshmallows  he 
had  brought,  to  be  eaten  later  with  many  foolish  re- 
marks on  Jimmie's  part  regarding  the  candy's  in- 
ferior sweetness.  Now  the  popper's  place  was  taken 
by  some  extremely  weighty  volume  (it  seemed  to  De- 
light that  they  were  all  just  alike)  and  the  silly  con- 
versation had  risen  to  heights  which  seldom  descended 
below  the  three  syllable  mark. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  thus  when  Mr.  Wheeler  call- 
ed one  afternoon  to  take  Delight  riding.  Delight  was 
sitting  at  her  window  staring  out  into  the  gray,  mug- 
gy day.  and  at  the  first  honk  of  the  horn  outside,  she 
had  a  rebellious  little  desire  to  send  word  that  the 
weather  was  too  bad — that  she  had  a  headache — that 
— oh,  anything  to  be  left  alone  for  awhile  with  her 
own  thoughts  and  to  be  free  from  the  dose  of  Ibsen  she 
knew  to  be  impending.  But  on  second  thought,  she 
rose  to  her  feet  with  a  sigh,  and,  picking  up  a  light 
wrap  and  calling  good-bye  to  her  mother,  she  ran 
down  the  steps  to  the  waiting  Mr.  Wheeler. 

When  she  had  settled  herself  in  the  seat  beside  him, 
she  was  glad  she  had  come.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  good  driver ;  indeed  it  seemed 
to  Delight  that  he  showed  a  surprising  amount  of 
adaptability  for  one  who,  as  himself  stated,  had 
merely  learned  recently  "in  order  to  convey  himself 
with  a  trifle  more  facility  to  the  different  scenes  of 
his  labors."  It  appeared  that  his  desire  was  also  to 
convey  himself  with  a  "trifle  more"  rapidity,  for  in 
moments  of  apparent  absent-mindedness  he  "let  'er 
out"  in  bursts  of  speed  that  left  even  the  speed- 
loving  Delight  breathless.  This  afternoon  he  was 
more  quiet  than  usual,  and  they  flew  along  blissfully 
silent  over  the  wet,  shining  road.  Delight  sank  back 
comfortably  against  the  cushions ;  she  felt  her  thoughts 
slipping  away  into  realms  unknown — suddenly  they 
were  recalled  by  the  sight  of  the  curve  ahead,  and 
by  an  awakening  realization  of  the  speed  at  which 
they  were  travelling.  ' '  Watch  out ! ' '  she  called  sharp- 
ly to  Wheeler,  but  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard  her. 
On  they  tore,  twisting  viciously  around  the  curve. 
Lightening-like  there  flashed  before  her  the  blinding 
vision  of  a  little  low-hung  red  roadster,  and  in  it  the 
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PARIS  THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre — Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.   FOX,    INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 


NOTE: 


-Trinity  College  Students,  We  Want  You  to  Feel  at  Home  in  Our  Theatre,  We 
Really  Appreciate  Your  Patronage,  Leave  Your  Name  at  Box  Office,  We  Would 
Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 
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Your  Personal  Appearance  is  Half  the  First  Impression 

TAILORED  AT  V  ^TTIOTI  FAR  ft 


Made  in  a 
Tailor  Shop 

$45 

and  more 


Your  Better  Clothes 

Are 

Tailored  at  Fashion 

Park 


The  well  groomed  collegian  of  the  larger  universities  prefers  the  Royal  Park — 
the  aristocrat  of  men's  clothes — It  is  the  English  style  effect  adapted  to  American 
tastes,  remarkably  well  tailored  in  a  variety  of  fabrics  and  patterns.  On  the 
campus,  in  the  class  room  or  at  the  theatre — It  enables  you  to  appear  at  enviable 
dressy  ease. 
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TRINITY   COLLEGE 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  College  of  liberal  arts  with  an  established  na- 
tional reputation  for  high  standards,  noble  traditions, 
and  progressive  policies.  Its  large  endowment  fund 
makes  possible  its  first-class  equipment  and  large 
faculty  of  well  trained  and  carefully  chosen  teachers. 
Student  fees  low.  Comfortable,  inexpensive  rooms  in 
carefully  supervised  hygienic  dormitories. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  bachelor's 
degree.  Graduate  courses  in  all  departments.  Schools 
of  Engineering,  Education,  and  Law. 


For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet,   address 
R.   L.   FLOWERS,  Secretary  to   the    Corporation 


Such  popularity  must 
be  deserved 


POPULARITY  isn't  luck  — there 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  spot- 
light.  Popularity,  today,  means 
"delivering  the  goods!" 

Las  t  year  broke  all  records  for  the 

number  of  Chesterfields  smoked. 

Why?  Because  Chesterfields 


make  good!  There  are  loads  of 
ordinary  cigarettes — smokers 
want  something  better! 

Better  quality — proved  by  bet- 
ter taste  —  that's  why  men  are 
turning  by  thousands  from  other 
cigarettes  to  Chesterfield. 


Copyright  1924,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


Chesterfield 
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CIGARETTES 
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white,  staring  face  of  Jimmie  Kirkland.  In  the  sec- 
ond that  her  scream  lasted,  she  saw  the  coming  in- 
evitable crash.  But  the  crash  never  came !  With 
one  tearing  turn  of  his  wrist.  Jimmie  had  whirled 
his  car  straight  across  the  road,  and  gone  hurtling 
off  the  embankment. 

Delight  never  knew  how  she  covered  the  distance 
to  the  wreck.  It  seemed  to  her  that  ages  lated 
a  haggard-faced  "Wheeler  was  still  tugging  at  the 
horrible  mass  of  what  had  once  been  an  automo- 
bile, while  someone — was  it  she  ? — stood  at  his 
shoulder  whispering  mechanically  at  intervals, 
"Hurry!  hurry!"  At  last,  after  agonized  eternities, 
a  limp  white  figure  was  dragged  out,  and  Delight 
threw  herself  upon  it  utterly  uncaring  of  the  tall 
man  standing  above  them.  "Jimmie,  darling — dear — 
Jimmie,  Jimmie,  you're  dead — dead,  and  I  have  killed 

•vou-';  .  i  *; 

Jimmie  opened  one  eye  and  gave  a  crooked,  twisted 
grin.     "Reports  of — death  greatly — 'xaggerated, "  he 
gasped    with    difficulty.      "Y'see — do    read — Shakes- 
peare— after  all." 
Then  he  fainted. 

There  were,  undoubtedly  many  happy  girls  at  the 
fraternity  dance  that  night,  but  any  unbiased  specta- 
tor would  unerringly  have  picked  out  Delight  Howell 
from  among  them  all.  And  had  she  not  good  reason 
to  be  radiant  ?  In  the  first  place,  Jimmie  himself  had 
brought  her ;  a  somewhat  battered,  and  bandaged 
Jimmie  it  is  true,  but  one  with  the  same  old  spark  of 
fun  in  his  uncovered  eye,  and  one  who  made  it  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  jolly  old  world  was  too 
good  a  place  for  him  to  leave  it  while  it  still  contained 
Delight  Howell.  He  had  gone  now  to  "run  down  an 
ice, "  as  he  told  her ;  and  Delight  wandered  over  to  a 
seat  half  hidden  in  a  group  of  palms,  to  wait  for  him 
there.  She  presently  became  aware  that  she  was  not 
alone, — a  sound  of  low  voices  came  to  her  from  the 
other  side  of  the  palms.  She  rose  to  go,  when  she 
was  suddenly  frozen  still  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
voices  was  Jimmie 's.  And  the  other  one — surely  it 
sounded  familiar ;  could  it  be — could  it  possibly  be — 
Barrett  Wheeler's?  No,  she  decided,  it  could  not — 
how  foolish  of  her  to  imagine  it.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  quick,  vibrant  voice  to  remind  her  of  the  prosy, 
long-syllabled  speech  that  had  so  grated  on  her  during 
the  past  month.    Then  her  nerves  tingled  to  the  shock 


as  the  two  voices  materialized  and  two  black-coated 
figures  strolled  out  from  behind  the  palms.  For  the 
man  was  Wheeler — but  what  a  changed  Wheeler !  No 
longer  did  the  heavy  goggles  hide  his  keen  dark  eyes ; 
no  longer  did  he  shed  that  pompous  aid  of  superior- 
ity that  had  become  so  familiar  to  her.  Tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  immaculately  groomed,  his  hair  now  shin- 
ing like  a  crow's  wing  and  his  tie  faultless,  he  was 
easily  the  most  attractive  and  distinguished-looking 
man  in  the  room.  With  no  thought  of  eavesdropping, 
but  breathless  from  her  discovery,  Delight  sank  into 
her  seat ;  and  suddenly  she  heard  her  own  name 
spoken : 

"I  say,  Jim,  Delight's  nothing  but  the  stuff!  I 
never  realized  it  so  much  as  when  she  turned  on  me 
the  first  time  she  saw  me  after  the  wreck" — here  a 
shadow  crossed  his  f ace — ' '  and  gave  me  that  dressing- 
down  about  it.  I  deserved  it  too ;  I  was  driving  at 
an  ungodly  speed.  Never  again!  I've  sworn  off  for 
good  this  time." 

"That's  all  bosh.  Mr.  Wheeler,"  interrupted  Jim- 
mie. "It  was  all  my  fault;  how  on  earth  could  you 
know  what  to  do  when  I  turned  up  two  curves  ahead 
of  the  place  we  had  planned  to  stage  the  wreck  ?  But 
you  see, ' '  with  a  shamefaced  grin,  "  I  'm  always  in  a 
hurry  where  Delight's  concerned." 

' '  Anyway,  it 's  turned  out  well, ' '  Wheeler  chuckled. 
"Jove,  I'll  never  forget  myself  in  that  role  of  senile 
literary  light.  1  think  I'll  put  it  in  my  next  story. 
Darn  if  this  whole  affair  wouldn't  make  a  good  plot! 
Perhaps  some  day — but  in  the  meanwhile,  Jimmie,  it's 
worth  a  dozen  plots  to  have  been  of  some  help  to  you 
and  Delight." 

I'll  never  be  able  to  thank  you,  sir,"  Jimmie  de- 
clared earnestly.  If  you  knew  what  this  means  to 
me — and  if  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do  to 
show.     .     .     ." 

' '  Nonsense, ' '  Wheeler  chuckled  again.  "  I  'm  hav- 
ing my  reward  right  now. ' ' 

They  turned  and  moved  slowly  across  the  room. 

Delight  sat  dazed  and  motionless  at  what  she  had 
just  heard ;  as  its  meaning  sank  in,  a  hot  tide  of  fury 
surged  over  her.  Should  she  ever,  ever  forgive  Jim- 
mie? Suddenly  that  phrase  of  his,  "I'm  always  in  a 
hurry  where  Delight's  concerned,"  came  back  to  her, 
ami  with  it  came  the  realization  of  his  dear,  blunder- 
ing clumsiness.  A  queer  little  smile  curved  her  lips, 
and  she  took  one  swift  step  forward.  "Jimmie!" 
she  called,  "I  think  vou  have  this  dance  with  me." 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

I  llKHAM,    N.    C. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS 

AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS    APPLIANCES 

"//  /'/  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can   do    it   belter  with    GAS" 


You'll  Be  Satisfied  With   Life 
When  You  Wear 

Our  Maimer- to- Wearer 

CLOTHES 

New  Spring  Models  Now  on  Display 

Bigger  and  betrte  stocks  than  ever  before.  Fabrics 
of  all  wool,  in  new  Springtime  shades.  Designed  to 
give  distinction  and  prices  without  extravagance. 
Made  in  our  own  tailoring  plants  and  sold  direct  to 
wearer.  Our  enormous  buying  power  and  scientific 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  offer  suits  at  a  saving 
of  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Back  to  Pre-War  Prices  Is  Our  Slogan 

$19.75     $22.75     $24.75 
$27.75     $52.77     $34.75 

Pants  $2.95,  $3.95,  $4.95,  $5.95 


U.S.  Woolen  Mills  Co. 


114  E.  Main  St. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


LP  KING  TUT  was  a  merry  old  nut, 
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The 
THOEMXCAFE 

Where  the  food  is  good  enough  for  a 
king  but  not  at  all  outlandishly  priced 


205  East  Main  Street 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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'  Tis  a   Mark  of  Distinction  to  Have 
a   Worthwhile  One 

(Continued  from  Page  256 

getting  for  the  library  a  file  of  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  from  1851  through  1914.  The  French  publi- 
cation- L 'illustration,  received  in  April.  192:!.  is  a 
handsomely-bound  set  of  a  valuable  magazine.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  a  large  number  of  bound  periodi- 
cals which  are  a  great  asset  to  the  library.  A  large 
number  of  the  old  magazines  is  included  in  the  Pea- 
cock Collection. 

New  volumes  are  being  received  at  the  library  al- 
most every  day.  The  basement  is  full  of  books  to 
be  accessioned  and  catalogued.  Professor  Webb,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  Dr.  Boyd,  and 
others  are  on  the  lookout  for  additional  books  which 
can  be  got  for  the  library.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth  the  building  now  in  use  will  in  a  short  time 
be  entirely  inadequate  to  house  the  number  of  books. 
There  is  a  rumor  now  to  the  effect  that  within  a  very 
short  time  Trinity  will  have  a  large  up-to-date  library, 
modern  in  every  respect  of  the  word ;  then  Trinity  will 
take  her  place  among  the  highest  standard  colleges 
in  the  country. 


The  Need  of  the  Modem  High  School 

W.  A.  Abeams 

Much  is  said  these  days  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  modern  high  school.  The  needs  are  very  numer- 
ous and  vary  in  the  development  which  they  would 
tend  to  give  to  the  high  school  students.  Men  of  great 
intellect  declare  that  the  most  essential  need  is  the 
study  of  classics,  advanced  mathematics,  practical 
courses  in  history,  and  many  other  subjects,  the  study 
of  which  would  develop  the  intellect  of  the  student. 

In  order  to  see  the  needs  of  the  high  schools,  one 
must  observe  those  students,  both  in  their  work  and 
in  their  play,  who  have  finished  high  school  and  enter- 
ed college.  If  this  observation  is  made  impartially 
the  one  great  need  will  be  seen  to  be  that  of  physical 
development  and  growth.  Should  there  be  any  who 
are  doubtful  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement, 
let  him  attend  some  of  the  classes  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium. When  the  roll  is  called,  about  one  half  of  the 
class  will  be  there.     This  fact  shows  the  lack  of  inter- 


est in  this  work.  When  the  exercises  are  being  given 
the  co-ordination  of  the  students  is  deplorable.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  while  one  rank  is  performing  one 
part  of  the  exercise,  the  other  rank  is  going  through 
the  other  part.  There  will  be  drooped  shoidders. 
stooped  positions,  curvatures  of  the  spine,  lack  of  mus- 
cular control,  effeminate  weakness :  and.  as  a  whole, 
the  entire  exercise,  in  its  performance,  will  be  one 
which  should  make  the  parents  of  the  youth  of  today 
blush  with  shame.  The  students  are  not  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  this  weakness.  The  parents  who  try  to 
give  their  children  the  best  mental  education  possible 
and  in  so  doing  take  no  interest  in  their  physical 
education  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
that  pleasure  which  should  come  as  a  result  of  a 
well-trained  intellect,  for  lack  of  physical  development 
means  the  lack  of  health,  the  lack  of  health  means 
the  lack  of  enjoyment  of  life.  and.  in  turn,  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  an  education. 

It  is  an  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  man,  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion,  promenading  over  the  camp  as, 
but  it  is  an  extraordinary  sight  to  see  a  man  with 
his  shoulders  up  in  the  air  and  his  position  graceful 
walking  on  the  college  grounds.  After  these  obser- 
vations are  made  and  the  truth  of  them  brought  out, 
it  will  be  very  evident  that  the  need  of  the  high 
school  is  the  greater  development  of  students  physi- 
cally. 


Zack' ' s  Wooing 
W.  S.  Durham,  Jr. 

Zackariah  Andrews,  more  commonly  called  Zack 
for  short,  had  sparked  with  a  large  number  of  girls. 
He  had  gallantly  escorted  them  to  parties  and  to 
church  ;  he  had  been  their  partner  at  the  barn  dances : 
he  had  carried  them  to  ride  in  his  rubber  tired  buggy. 
He  had  been  with  first  one  and  then  another,  by 
spells.  The  fact  of  it  all  was  that  he  could  not  love 
any  of  them.     Then  Zack  had  met  Amie. 

Everybody  called  her  Amie ;  her  full  name  was 
Marie  Amelia  Patterson.  Her  Pa  bought  the  old 
Hester  place  up  just  this  side  of  the  crossroads  when 
it  was  sold  the  year  'fore  last.  Well-  it  was  nigh 
six  months  ago  when  Zack  met  Amie.  Since  then  it 
seemed  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  girls  he  used  to 
go  with.     Tonight  he  had  felt  a  longing  to  see  her 

(Continued  on  Page  284) 
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Want  a  Good  Smoke? 


Hav-a-Tampa 

CIGAR 

10c  and  up 

I.  L.  SEARS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Distributors 


"Nationally  known- 
justly  famous." 


We  Save  You 
the  middleman's  profit. 


(X.  The  Seeman  Pnntery,  Inc. 

one  of  North  Carolina's  oldest 

and     largest     printing 

esta   blishments 

PRINTING 

BINDING 

ENGRAVING 

Office  Furniture 
and  Supplies 

In    cDufham    since    1885 

I 

SAVOY 


"Presenting  the 

Best    Photoplays 

Obtainable 


ami 
at    Popular    Prices 

Program    Changes 

MONDAYS 

WEDNESDAYS 

and 

FRIDAYS 

Continuous  11  to  11 
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again,  and,  after  doing  the  chores  and  eating  a  hasty 
supper,  he  set  out  for  her  house.  He  cut  across  be- 
hind the  barn  and  across  the  pasture,  crossing  the 
river  on  the  old  Indian  dam.  This  saved  him  almost 
two  miles  and  cut  the  distance  in  half.  Once  on  top 
of  the  hill  just  across  the  river,  Zack  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  wonderful  view  around  him.  The  moon 
was  full  and  shining  from  a  clear  sky.  The  snow  had 
stopped  early  in  the  morning,  and  now  the  fields  and 
hills  were  covered  over  with  a  white  and  silent  mantle. 
Surely  God  made  such  nights,  all  still  and  glistening. 
Zack  trudged  on,  not  wearily  but  deep  in  thought. 

He  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  house  and  crept  up 
quite  unknown  and  peeped  through  the  window.  There 
sat  Amie  in  the  room  all  by  herself  and  no  one  near 
to  bother  them.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  large 
fireplace  with  'most  a  half  a  cord  of  wood  in  it.  The 
big  walnut  logs  shot  out  sparkles  toward  the  prettiest 
and  sweetest  girl  in  the  world.  Little  lights  danced 
over  the  china  on  the  dresser.  The  whole  room  looked 
warm  just  because  she  was  in  it.  Amie  herself  looked 
twice  as  rosy  as  the  apples  she  was  peeling.  It  was  a 
touch  of  paradise  to  look  on  such  a  blessed  creature. 
A  daisy  nodding  in  the  meadow  is  not  nearly  so 
modest  or  sweet.  Always  when  he  was  with  her  his 
blood  would  run  faster  in  his  veins  and  his  face 
always  had  a  glow  to  it. 

And  Amie  thought  no  less  of  him.  For  her  no 
voice  in  the  choir  had  such  a  swing  to  it  as  his  had. 
When  he  made  Beaulah  Land  ring,  she  knew  that 
somehow  the  Lord  was  a  little  bit  nearer.  During 
prayer  she  blushed  a  deep  scarlet  when  she  somehow 
felt  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  set  on  her  new  meting-bonnet. 

Tonight  she  did  look  good.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
new  soul,  for  she  had  a  feeling  that  he  would  certain- 
ly come.  All  day  she  sat  and  dreamed  of  him.  Now 
he  certainly  would  not  disappoint  her  by  not  coming. 

She  heard  a  rasping  sound  as  he  pulled  his  foot 


over  the  scraper,  and  she  knew  at  once  who  it  was. 
He  gently  knocked  on  the  door,  and  even  as  she  bid 
him  come  in,  she  could  feel  her  heart  thumping.  He 
pushed  the  door  open  and  stepped  inside. 

"Good  evening  to  you,"  he  said  as  he  awkwardly 
thumbed  his  hat  in  front  of  him. 

"'Why,  Zack,  do  come  up  to  the  fire.  I  know  you 
are  'most  frozen  from  walking  in  the  snow,"  and  she 
pulled  a  chair  up  for  him. 

' '  Thank  you, ' '  he  managed  to  reply,  drawing  up 
nearer  and  glancing  round  the  room.  His  heart  beat 
so  hard  that  she  must  surely  hear  it. 

"You  want  to  see .  my  Pa,  I  s'pose?"  And  she 
kept  at  work  on  her  apples,  paring  away  harder  than 
before,  and  not  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Well — no — I  came  designing  to — " 

"To  see  my  Ma?  She's  in  the  kitchen  sprinkling 
clothes  for  tomorrow's  ironing." 

Just  what  makes  girls  act  so  and  so,  or  don't, 
might  be  -taking  too  much  for  granted.  Maybe  it  is 
just  natural  for  them  to  say  yes  and  mean  no. 

Te  stood  a  minute  or  so  on  one  foot  and  then  shifted 
to  the  other.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  on  just  which 
one  he  felt  the  worse. 

Turning  he  said,  "I  guess  I'd  better  call  again." 

"Think  so-  mister.'"  and  she  smiled. 

That  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin.  He  whirled 
and  without  warning  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

When  Ma  had  finished  her  work  and  slipped  in  on 
them,  Amie  sat  looking  right  pale,  with  a  kind  of 
smile  hovering  around  her  lips,  and  tears  on  her 
lashes.  She  was  the  quiet  kind  whose  nature  never 
varies.  The  blood  round  her  heart  seemed  glued 
and  tight  and  her  feeling  just  couldn't  be  expressed. 
Then  Ma,  she  always  did  seem  quick  to  understand, 
saw  how  matters  stood  and  gave  them  both  her 
blessing. 
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FulLCut 
Athletic  Union  Suits 


$TA 


Suit 


Sooner  or  Later  you'll  say  "HANES" 


Once  you  say  "Hanes  Athletics"  to  your  dealer, 
you'll  never  change.  One  look  at  the  workman- 
ship, a  feel  of  the  fabric,  the  five  points  of  com- 
fort and  wear  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
you  never  saw  such  underwear  at  such  a  price — 
one  dollar. 

Think  of  buttons  that  really  stay  put — button- 
holes that  hold  their  shape  as  long  as  the  garment 
lasts,  special  reinforcements  and  a  cut  that  fits  you. 

But — don't  judge  Hanes  until  the  autumn.  Wait 
till  you've  worn  them  all   summer,  after  a  score 


of  wash-days — days,  weeks  and  months  of  the 
hardest  hot-weather  wear.  Hanes  will  still  look, 
feel  and  fit  the  same. 

Step  in  to  your  dealer's  to-day  and  say  "Hanes." 
If  he  can't  fit  you,  write  to  us  at  once. 

Hanes  are  made  for  boys,  too — the  same  in 
workmanship  and  materials.  They  come  for  boys 
from  2  to  16 — sizes  20  to  34. 

Read  the  Hanes  Guarantee:..  We  guarantee 
Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  We  guarantee  to  return  your  money 
or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
New  York  Offices,  366  Broadway 
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The  First  National  Bank 


OF  DURHAM 


CT,  Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  of  Trinity 
College  will  find  us  well  qualified  by  our  long  experience  to  bandle 
their  accounts  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  First  National  Bank 

OF  DURHAM 

Capital,  Surplus  and   Profits $1,150,000 

Resources  6,500.000 
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Welcome 
to  Trinity 


q 


Start  the  season  off  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


DURHAM 
MEN'S  SHOP,  Inc. 


West  Main  St.         J.  IVON  BECK.  Mgr.  Durham.  N.  C. 


College 
Football  Games 


are   covered   in   detail    in   the 
sport   columns   of 


The 

Durham 
Morning  Herald 


To  know  "what's  what"  in 
sports,  have  The  Herald  de- 
livered to  your  door  every 
morning. 
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IN      EVERY     LINE 


of   endeavor   there    is   a    leader,    whose    product    is   out- 
standing  in   quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only   such   lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  these  for  ultimate  satis- 
f  action. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  Shoes. 

These  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  service 

SEE    US    AFTER    EACH     CLASS 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY    GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE   MERCHANDISE 
AT   THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN   SPRUNT   HILL,   President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 


HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Royall  &  Borden 

The 

Oldest  Furniture  Store 
in  Durham 

We  furnished  all  the  dormitories  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  many  of  the  Faculty  Homes — Why? 
Because  we  gave  them  service  and  good  goods  at 
the  right  prices.. 

We  solicit  your  trade. 

Royall  &  Borden 

Chapel  Hill  St. — Opposite  Grand  Central  Garage 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Eat 

The  Cafeteria  Way 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

H 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  youth  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideral  ion. 


JKS 


THE  STORE  OF  BETTER  MiOES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  More' 
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GILMERS,  Inc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and    children   to   wear   and   eat — 

also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  well 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 

"Sudden 

5)} 
erVtce 

J  30  E.  Main  Street— Corner  Church 
Durham,   North   Carolina  Telephone    104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students   and   Co-Eds   al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 


Open  an  account  with  us 


today 


Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


Vhe 
Service  T)rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone  150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 
PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS   FOR   ALL   THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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Morris 
Printing  Company 

Commercial  printing 

216  East  Parrish  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits    Four    Accounts    Upon   the   Past   Record 
of  Serving   a  Large   Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.  A.   Lindsey 


Flowers 


For  All  Occasions 


Hibbard,  Florist 


118  E.  Main  St. 
Representatives 


R.   T.  Johnson 


We   Solicit   Your   Trade   and   Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N-  C.  Barber  Shop 

Across  the   Street  from  Five  Points  Drug  Store 


H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Let   Us  Heel  You  and  Save  Your  Soles 
We  Are  Now  in  Our  New  Home 

325  Main  Street 

We   Make  Them  Just  Like  New 

Quirk    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All  Work  Guaranteed 
See  Doggie  Hatcher  Phone  1970 


McDonald's  Drug  Store 

Prescription    Druggist 

West  Durham,   N.  C.  Telephone  1083 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 


West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A   Glean   Drug   Store 
In   Business   for  Your   Health   and   Pleasure 

Whitmans  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks,   Waterman 
Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet  Your  Friends  at 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot   Dogs  —  Cold   Drinks  —   Ice  Cream 
Cigars  —  Cigarettes   and   Candy 
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Jones  and  Frasier  Co. 


DIAMONDS 


J 


ewe 


ler 


W elcome,   College  Students! 

TJfE  are  glad  lo  have  you  back  with  us,    and  it  is  our  wish 
'  '     that  this   term   be  one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institution  you  are  identified  with.      Come  to  see   us 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


WATCHES 


"Gift       Headquarter 


SILVERWARE 
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HE 


The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
Banks  of  Durham 

Tts  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage. 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 


o 


u 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205%    -Main   St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


Attention!  Trinity  Qirls 

Advance  Pre-Easter  Sale 

/"\UR  entire  stock  of  Suits,  Coats  and  Dresses 

have  been  radically  reduced.     An  unusual 

opportunity  to  save  V4  on  y°ur  wearing  appparel. 

STRAUSS- ROSENBERG'S 


Don' 

ran"-WIN  with  the 
Spalding  "Olvmpic 
Championship- 
Running  Shoe. 


>&&*?. 


BALTIMORE,  MD.  Of  ^haTppumS 


Kinton's 

KIT  South  Mangum  Street 
Citizens  National  Bank   Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewelry  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  be  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDougle 


"Durham's   Best   Store" 
Always  in   the   Lead   with    the   Newest   Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  &  Corsets 

Centemeri  and  Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van  Raalte  and  Oynx 
Silk   Hosiery 

M     ii 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and    Notions 

"All    Trinity    Students    Are    Invited    to    Our    Store" 
Mail    Orders    Promptly    Filled 
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OPPOSITE 

Post  Office 

DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 

Post  Office 

DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the   Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 


34  -  STORES  AND  STILL  GROWING  -  34 


Perry-Horton  Co. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

WHERE 

Quality  is  Higher  than  Price 

BRUNSWICK 

Phonographs  and  Records 

If  it's  dance  music  you  want,  we 
have  it — by  the  best  orchestras  in 
the  limelight  of  today.  I  sham 
Jones,  and  Bennie  Krueger.  the 
Oriole  Orchestra,  Paul  Ash,  Ray 
Miller  and  others. 


Always  something  new  on 
BRUNSWICK    records 


CHRISTIAN  &  HARWARD 


Corcoran  St. 


Opp.  P.  0. 


Four  White  Barbers 

Who    Will   Appreciate   Your   Business 

Opposite   Main   Street   Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  &  McCullers 


"Dry   Cle.an    Where   Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.   Lyles,  220  Jarvis;   W.  F. 
Craven,   218  Jarvis 

PHONE  578 
Opposite  Union  Station  Durham,  N.  C. 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 
of   All  Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Room   3S2,   Residence    741 
Durham,   N".  C. 


BEAUTIFUL ! 

If  Hair  Dressing,  Massaging,  Shampoo- 
ing, Manicuring,  along  with  the  Perma- 
nent Wave,  can  make  .you  BEAUTIFUL, 
then  we  can  do  it. 

THE   WARRENETTA  HAIR  SHOP 
343y2  Main  St. 
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NEW  ORPHEUM 


m 


Three 

si,,, us    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday    and 
Holidays 


HOME  OF 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35   Cts. 

Night 

40    Cts. 

[ncluding  War  Tas 


■ 

m 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 
Private  Dining  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  .Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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Editorial 


This  Number 

npIlK  MANUSCRIPT  for  this  issue  of  the  Archive 
lias  been  prepared  and  edited  by  the  Fortnightly 
Club  of  the  Sigma  Upsilon  Literary  Fraternity. 

□  □  □ 

On  the  Honor  Svstem 

hpHB  ARTICLE  on  the  Honor  System  with  which 
this  Archive  opens  should  receive  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  every  student  in  College.  The  problem 
is  not  so  thrilling,  perhaps,  as  an  evening  at  the 
prpheum  or  the  baseball  championship  of  the  South 
{neither  is  a  head-cold  so  thrilling  as  a  joy-ride),  but 
it  is  immeasurably  more  important. 

We  do  not  wish  to  influence  students  either  to  a 
rejection  or  a  continued  self-satisfied  retention  of  the 
Honor  System.  We  do,  most  earnestly,  wish  to  influ- 
ence them  to  some  clear,  unprejudiced,  and  really 
Bones t  thinking  on  the  subject.  Suggested  topics  for 
thought:  (It  Have  I.  John  Smith,  ever  thought  of 
the  Honor  System  as  the  heaviest  personal  responsi- 
bility I  have  to  bear  in  College?  (Alternative  ques- 
tion :  Have  I  even  seriously  thought  of  it  at  all,  or 
have  I  delegated  my  thinking,  and  my  personal  honor, 
to  John  Doe?)  (2)  Can  this  system  succeed  at  Trin- 
ity College.'  ( ■'!  i  If  it  can,  is  an  anonymous  and 
amorphous  John  Doe  the  man  to  make  it  do  so? 

There  is  a  fourth  question,  but  we  pause  here  to 
allow  the  reader  to  begin  thinking  of  his  personal 
responsibility.  If  he  thinks  so  long  that  he  never 
gets  back  to  this  editorial,  well  and  good;  we  won't 
page  him  back  from  this  thought  to  preach  at  him. 

The  fourth  question  is  this:  What  will  happen  if 
the  Honor  System  fails.'  Suppose  we  sketch  an 
answer.  First,  there  will  be  a  period  of  uncertainty 
until  the  failure  becomes  perfectly  apparent.  During 
this  period  cheating  will  become  more  and  more  com- 
mon, the  attitude  of  the  faculty  toward  the  student 
body  will  become  suspicious  and  contemptuous,  and 
the  good  name  of  Trinity  College,  built  up  through 
two  generations  by  our  fathers,  uncles,  and  brothers. 
will  be  lost  until  another  generation  can  reestablish  it. 
Next,  the  Honor  System  will  be  abolished  either  by 
petition  of  the  students  or  by  action  of  the  College 


authorities.  If  the  latter,  enough  students  will  resent 
it  to  bring  about  a  state  of  friction  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  College  authorities. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  Honor  System  must 
be  made  to  succeed,  not  by  ignoring  its  difficulties,  but 
by  overcoming  them.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
question  of  personal  responsibility. 

Here  ends  our  sermon.  In  our  fervor  we  forgot  the 
text.  Write  it  in  at  the  beginning:  "The  sins  we  do 
by  two  and  two  we  must  pay  for  one  by  one."  And 
the  concluding  hymn  : 

Tain't  my  brother,  'tain't  my  sister,  but  it's  me,  0  Lord, 
A  standing  in  the  need  of  prayer, 

□    □    □ 

What  is  College  For? 

\\7  B  HAVE  an  idea,  a  big  idea:  and  we're  going 
to  let  you  have  it  along  with  the  rest.  It  may 
not  be  new.  but  we  commend  it  as  both  valuable  and 
profound.  It  came  to  us  just  now  when —  But  no 
matter  about  that. 

What  do  we  come  to  college  for.'  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. The  answer,  that  is,  the  remedy  is  easy  to  find. 
That  is  our  great  idea. 

The  college  has  a  faculty  and  a  lot  of  students. 
But  they  mix  like  oil  and  water ;  and  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  money  and  human  energy  to  try  to  make 
them  mix.  To  be  sure,  the  faculty  doesn  't  cost  much  : 
and  sometimes  it  helps  in  the  advertisements,  but  only 
rarely,  and  nothing  compared  with  athletics  and  glee 
clubs  and  (if  we  may  suggest  it)  the  student  pub- 
lications. 

We  are  the  students,  and  the  college  is  for  us.  In 
order  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  we  have 
organized  our  activities  into  various  groups.  First, 
of  course,  there  is  athletics,  so  necessary  for  our 
physical  well-being,  for  our  reputation  with  other  col- 
leges, and  for  fostering  college  spirit.  We  could  not  do 
without  athletics.  Then  there  is  (or  arc)  dramatics. 
We  know  that  all  the  world's  a  stage  and  we  learn  to 
play  our  parts  in  the  shelter  of  the  alma-maternal 
walls;  we  learn  to  enunciate  clearly,  to  wear  all  kinds 
of  clothing,  and  to  strut  easily  in  the  public  eye.    Cer- 
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tainly  we  could  not  do  without  dramatics,  and  the 
more  the  merrier.  Then  there  is  debating,  which 
teaches  us  to  think  and  speak  on  our  own  feet — or 
would  if  we  did  not  learn  our  speeches  beforehand ; 
it  trains  us  to  face  the  great  problems  of  the  world 
like  men,  those  problems  which  have  puzzled  and 
baffled  lesser  men.  No,  we  could  never  do  without 
debating.  Then  also  there  is  the  glee  club  and  the 
band  (secular,  of  course)  ;  ah,  the  pure  exalting  melo- 
dies and  harmonies ;  music,  the  most  divine  of  the 
arts ;  song,  rhythm,  exquisite  and  refining  emotions ; 
the  greatest  aid  and  supporter  of  the  spirit.  By  no 
means  could  we  do  without  that.  Then  too  there  are 
the  publications,  with  their  training  for  great  jour- 
nalistic careers,  their  wonderful  creative  products 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  literary 
failure,  and  the  keen  satisfaction  which  they  afford 
ourselves  and  our  friends.  Positively,  we  could  not 
do  without  the  publications.  Then  there  are,  finally, 
the  societies,  societies  of  all  kinds  (including  feminine 
society),  which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  college  life; 
where  friendships  are  made,  loyalties  founded  and 
strengthened  for  everlasting  virtue  and  profit,  where 
our  moral  nature  is  wrought  and  moulded  as  only 
college  can  do,  and  where  we  have  a  chance  to  get 
some  of  that  indispensible  social  polish  which  makes 
cultured  men  of  us,  fit  to  associate  with  our  civilized 
brothers.  In  no  sense  could  we  do  without  all  these 
manifold  societies,  literary  and  unliterary,  with  their 
vast  social  and  moral  influence. 

Let  us  count  up  now  these  various  college  activities 
which  really  make  a  college  what  it  is:  athletics,  dra- 
matics, debating,  musical  clubs,  publications,  and 
societies;  and  let  us  add  under  "miscellaneous"  what- 
ever else  of  importance  we  may  in  our  enthusiasm 
have  omitted.  Verily,  a  goodly  sum,  all  worthy,  and 
all  requiring  time,  patience,  energy,  zeal,  devotion. 
We  can  do  without  none  of  them ;  and  each  one  of  us 
owes  it  to  himself,  in  order  to  become  a  full-rounded 
man,  to  apply  himself  to  as  many  as  possible  through- 
out the  seasons  of  college  life.  Not  all  are  for  all  men 
or  for  all  times,  but  we  should  give  ourselves  freely 
and  abundantly,  else  we  shall  be  deliberately  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  those  golden  opportunities  which 
only  college  can  offer. 

Have  we  forgotten  anything?  Oh,  yes,  there  is  one 
thing  not  in  our  list,  the  curriculum  work.  And  what 
an  annoyance,  what  a  burden  it  is  (occasionally),  in- 
terfering with  our  best  efforts  to  improve  ourselves 
in  a  hundred  other  ways.    We  are  often  told,  and  no 


doubt  it  is  true,  that  we  really  learn  nothing  from 
books ;  they  contain  only  the  dead  language  of  dead 
men.  We  learn,  truly  learn,  only  by  experience  and 
by  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  world.  How,  there- 
fore, can  we  escape  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  lec- 
tures, study, — always,  when  it  occurs,  distracting  us 
from  essential  undertakings,  or  hindering  our  peac 
and  quiet, — books,  and  class-room  periods — which 
indeed  rob  us  of  the  best  hours  of  the  day, — that  al 
these  are  an  imposition  upon  us,  and  not  only  an 
imposition  but  a  rank  waste  of  energy. 

Here,  friends,  is  our  idea:  let  us  abolish  study  and 
lectures,  all  attempt  to  learn  those  so-called  profound 
things  which  will  come  to  us  naturally  as  we  grow 
older  and  which  but  thwart  our  growing  spirits.  Let 
us  abandon  an  outworn  mediaeval  tradition  of  mere 
learning  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  present,  01 
present,  so  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  our  youtl 
and  our  animal  spirits. 

There  is  perhaps  the  faculty  to  be  considered, 
men  (most  of  them)  and  well-intentioned,  though  mis 
taken  in  so  many  of  their  ideas.  They  would  lose  theii 
jobs.  Yet  we  are  informed  privately  that  the  faeult 
would  assent  readily,  even  eagerly  to  our  plan.  Be 
hind  our  backs  they  say  that  college  would  be  an  ideal 
place  without  the  students.  Secretly  they  despise  vis 
because  we  are  young  and  alive  and  do  not  see  things 
as  they  do.  We  prevent  them  from  pursuing  their 
absurd  studies  and  writing  their  'useless  books ;  they 
make  us  write  papers  and  quizzes  that  they  hate  to 
read  as  much  as  we  hate  to  write  them.  No,  the  fac- 
ulty would  accept  our  plan  greedily. 

When  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised,  and  when 
there  is  so  much,  so  very  much,  in  its  favor,  what  shall 
hinder  us  from  putting  our  great  idea  into  practice? 
Nothing  but  our  own  laziness  and  inertia.  There's 
no  excuse.    It  must  be  done. 

□   □   □ 


An  Apology 


HpIIE  EDITOR  owes  his  apologies  to  Mrs.  Nancy 
Maxwell  Green  and  to  Miss  Frances  Ledbetter 
for  having  attached  Miss  Ledbetter 's  name  to  the 
poem,  To  the  Seeker,  appearing  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Archive.  The  poem  was  the  product  of  Mrs. 
Green,  and  we  wish  to  give  her  due  credit  for  it.  The 
error  in  the  names  was  corrected  in  reading  the  proof, 
but  the  printer  failed  to  make  the  proper  correction 
when  the  galley  sheets  were  returned  to  him. 
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The  Honor  System 

Carl  H.  King  and  F.  II.  Smxx 


X  THE  AUTUMN  of  1922  a  form  of  stu- 
dent government  was  organized  at  Trin- 
ity under  the  title  of  the  Men's  Asso- 
ciation.  The  women  students  had  already 
established,  three  years  before,  their  Women's  Stu- 
dent Government  Association,  which  in  spite  of  a 
pretty  detailed  set  of  rules  and  restrictions  has  oper- 
ated very  successfully.  The  Men's  Association  was 
frankly  "based  on  a  system  of  self-discipline  and 
idealism  known  as  the  Honor  System,"  and,  during 
the  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence  the  Men's  Asso- 
ciation has  been  the  outward  form  of  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem and  practically  synonomous  with  it.  As  every 
one  knows,  each  college  class  has  elected  representa- 
tives to  the  governing  Council,  who  have  worked  to- 
gether with  the  officers  of  the  Association,  elected  by 
the  college  at  large,  in  regulating  and  overseeing  the 
general  conduct  and  morals  of  the  men  students. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  Honor  System  at  Trin- 
ity— whether  it  is  the  actual  basis  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined— is  contained  in  the  following  two  sections  of 
the  By-Laws : 

Sec.  1.  The  honor  system  shall  assume  that  every  male 
Trinity  student  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor  and 
requires  that  he  shall  act  accordingly  in  every  college  activity. 
Any  violation  of  this  principle  in  any  phase  of  college  life 
shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  honor  system. 

See.  2.  Any  member  of  the  Men 's  Association  who  when 
knowing  of  a  violation  of  the  honor  system  fails  to  take  proper 
measures  toward  its  correction  and  suppression,  makes  himself 
barticeps  ervminis. 

This,  of  course,  is  inclusive  and  clear  enough ;  for 
though  "gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor"  is  subject 
to  interpretation,  the  very  worst  of  us  have  instincts, 
reinforced  by  custom  and  current  opinion,  which  are 
sufficient  for  most  circumstances  that  are  likely  to 
occur.  To  be  sure,  the  principle  of  student  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  men  somewhat  as  an  experi- 
ment and  without  any  very  distinct  knowledge  of  how 
it  would  work  out.  What,  now,  have  been  the  actual 
results  ?  Regulations,  recommendations,  and  injunc- 
tions have  been  issued  by  the  officers  and  council  of 
the  Association  ;  violations  have  been  committed,  and 
prosecutions  carrying  a  variety  of  penalties  have 
followed. 


A  record  of  the  activities  of  the  student  council 
since  the  initiation  of  self-government  'a  year  and  a 
half  ago  shows  that  approximately  seventy-six  men 
have  appeared  lief  ore  the  council  to  answer  charges. 
These  accusations  may  be  classified  as  follows:  haz- 
ing, 22 ;  drinking,  6 ;  miscellaneous  charges,  10 ;  and 
cheating  in  quizzes,  examinations,  and  general  written 
work,  -'is.  The  twenty-two  men  charged  with  hazing 
were  reported  by  members  of  the  council.  Two  of 
these  men  were  declared  gtiilty  and  expelled ;  sixteen 
were  found  guilty  and  were  given  minor  punishment 
in  addition  to  probation  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and 
the  other  four  men  were  acquitted.  The  council  was 
unanimous  in  these  decisions.  The  six  charges  of 
drunkeness  and  the  ten  miscellaneous  cases  were  also 
brought  up  by  members  of  the  council.  In  most  cases 
those  accused  acknowledged  their  guilt.  These  men 
were  reprimanded  and  warned  against  further  of- 
fenses if  they  wished  to  remain  in  college.  The  ten 
miscellaneous  cases  were  disposed  of  mainly  by  in- 
forming the  accused  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Men's  Association. 

The  thirty-eight  charges  of  cheating  in  quizzes, 
examinations,  and  general  written  work  were  reported 
as  follows :  twenty-nine  by  instructors  and  their  assist- 
ants, eight  by  girls,  and  one  by  a  member  of  the  Men's 
Association.  One  of  these  cases  was  reported  twice — 
once  by  a  boy  and  once  by  a  girl.  This  particular 
case  is  the  only  one  reported  by  students  in  which 
the  council  has  decided  unanimously  upon  expulsion. 
The  other  seven  men  were  acquitted.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  marked  degree  of  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  council  in  some  of  these 
cases.  Of  the  twenty-nine  cases  reported  by  instruc- 
tors, eleven  men  were  declared  guilty  and  eighteen 
were  acquitted.  Two  of  these  found  guilty  were 
asked  to  leave  college,  while  the  nine  others  were  given 
extra  work  and  were  put  on  probation.  In  the 
eighteen  acquittals  the  council  found  circumstantial 
evidence  in  several  instances,  but  it  did  not  find  evi- 
dence enough  to  justify  conviction.  In  these  twenty- 
nine  cases  the  council  has  been  practically  unanimous 
in  its  decisions. 

The  inferences  from  these  statistics  are  significant. 
Of  the  seventy-six  cases  reported,  forty-five  were  pro- 
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nounced  (or  acknowledged  themselves)  guilty;  four 
were  expelled,  the  others  given  minor  penalties  more 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  offense.  This  seems  to 
mean — as  to  Sec.  1  of  the  By-Laws — that  one  can  be 
proved  ' '  no  gentleman ' '  in  various  degrees  ;  that  some  . 
infractions  are  more  reprehensible  than  others ;  and 
that  a  definite'  graduated  scale  of  offenses  and  penal- 
ties is  needed.  As  to  Sec.  2,  the  burden  of  being 
particeps  cri minis,  or  accessory  to  the  crime,  appears 
to  lie  lightly  on  the  men  students.  The  fifty-eight 
men  charged  with  hazing,  drunkenness,  and  miscel- 
laneous offenses  were  reported  by  members  of  the 
council;  the  thirty-eight  men  charged  with  cheating 
in  examinations,  etc.,  were  reported  by  instructors  or 
girls, — except  one.  Of  the  seventy-six  charges,  one  was 
preferred  by  a  fellow  student.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pointed.  And  of  course  nothing  is  included  here  of 
the  unreported  offenses,  though  they  are  without 
question  considerable  in  number.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  the  instructors  in  one  department  alone 
are  aware  of  many  offenses  which  they  did  not  report 
because  sufficient  concrete  evidence  was  not  immedi- 
ately available. 

II 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  affairs,  more  or  less 
generally  known.  There  has  been  almost  no  out- 
spoken adverse  criticism  of  the  operation  of  our 
Honor  System,  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  undercurrent 
of  opinion,  manifesting  itself  chiefly  by  indifference, 
which  is  far  from  favorable.  A  few  interested  stu- 
dents, who  have  faced  the  problem  clearly,  have  come 
out  with  definite  praise  or  censure;  but  the  majority 
seem  to  show  quite  plainly  either  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  system  or  that  they 
do  not  care.  Both  of  these  attitudes  are  unfortunate 
and  call  for  remedy. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Trinity  students  to  know 
the  results  in  another  institution  of  such  an  experi- 
ment as  they  have  just  made ;  where  in  fact  the  situ- 
ation was  simpler,  because  the  Honor  System  was 
apparently  understood  to  cover  only  questions  of  honor 
in  examinations.  In  other  places  there  may  be  better 
success ;  we  know  there  is  in  some  places.  But  cer- 
tain of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  problem  are 
very  plainly  set  out  in  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  by  the  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of 
Illinois : 


' '  The  Honor  System  came  into  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  It  involved  two 
things,  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  be  honest  himself 
in  examinations,  and  his  willingness  to  report  to  a  student  com- 
mission those  who  were  not  honest. 

' '  Such  a  system  is  difficult  of  operation  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  much  more  so  in  a  large  coeducational  institution. 

' '  Innocence  and  guilt  are  relative  matters,  the  determination 
of  which  requires  experience  and  balanced  judgment.  These 
two  qualities  our  young  people  did  not  have.  They  soon  came 
to  realize  this.  They  worked  at  the  job  conscientiously  but  in 
effectively.  .  .  .  They  came  iu  time  to  see  this  themselves 
and  they  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  doing- 
things, -which  it  has  always  been  my  conviction  were  the  busi- 
ness of  the  administration  to  do. 

"They  saw  that  discipline  is  too  complex  and  difficult  a 
matter  for  inexperienced  young  people  to  manage. 

"Personally  and  officially  I  did  my  best  to  make  the  Honu 
System  work  here.     I  kept  my  hands  off  it,  excepting  as  I  wa 
asked  for  advice  and  direction,  but  it  went   on  the  rocks,  as 
believe    it    will    everywhere    in    institutions    like    ours.       If    it 
works   anywhere   it    will    be   where    a    large    percentage    of   the 
undergraduates   are   sincerely    desirous   that    nothing   dishonest 
should  occur  in  undergraduate  affairs,  and  where  they  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  and  the  criticism  that  comes  fron 
the  administering  of  regulations. ' ' 

Another  case  similar  to  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  may  be  cited  at  this  point.  At  Lafayette  Col- 
lege student  government  was  granted  to  the  stu- 
dents, and,  as  in  the  case  at  Trinity,  special  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  honor  system  as  the  best  method 
of  curbing  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  institution. 
After  about  one  year  of  operation  the  fact  was  evi- 
dent that  the  system  was  not  a  success,  and  for  this 
reason  The  Lafayette,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
college,  began  an  agitation  for  a  workable  plan. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the  system  at 
Lafayette  the  editor  of  the  paper  says.  ' '  The  time  has 
come  for  a  change  of  emphasis  from  the  system  to 
the  honor  behind  it.  .  .  .  Our  present  examina- 
tion system  is  being  conducted  upon  a  'catch-as-eatch- 
can'  basis.  For  this  we  have  ourselves  to  thank.  The 
question  is  simply  this:  Are  we  to  continue  in  the 
present  fashion  or  do  we  have  the  courage  to  realize 
that  cheating  is  cheating.  There  is  an  indictment 
drawn  up  against  us.  It  charges  every  man  with  the 
inability  to  pass  an  examination  without  cribbing." 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  Dr.  John  R.  Crawford, 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Lafayette,  presented  in  the 
same  issue  his  view  of  the  honor  system  as  then  in 
operation.  In  his  opening  remarks  Dr.  Crawford 
says,  "Just  what  is  the  Problem.'  What  is  our  evil 
state  .'     Well,  to  put  it  frankly  and  rather  brutally. 
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the  problem  is  that  of  getting  the  average  Lafayette 
undergraduate  to  convince  himself  that  cheating  is 
cheating.  .  .  .  Frankly,  1  haven't  a  surpassing  faith 
in  systems.  1  venture  to  suppose  that,  if  an  honor 
system  were  to  be  passed  at  Lafayette  over-night,  we 
should  all  wake  up  the  next  morning  very  much  the 
same  people  as  before,  and  with  much  the  same  prob- 
lem, conceivably  a  worse  one.  Certainly  the  honor 
system  has  failed  in  some  colleges  which  have  tried  it, 
and  the  failure  is  due,  as  I  think,  to  an  inherent  danger 
in  the  system,  namely,  that  it  gains  mere  intellectual 
consent  quite  unaccompanied  by  any  genuine  change 
in  feeling  and  the  consequent  change  in  code." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  article  Dr.  Crawford  sug- 
gested the  following  solution,  "The  solution  I  pro- 
pose, simply  stated,  consists  of  the  voluntary  wear- 
ing, during  examinations,  of  a  button,  to  be  known  as 
the  Honor  Button  of  Lafayette  College,  this  button  to 
be  an  inconspicuous,  dignified  affair,  bearing  the  ma- 
roon profile  of  the  youthful  La  Fayette,  contained 
within  a  symbolic  square,  and  with  the  simple  legend, 
Be  Square." 

These  results  of  experiments  with  the  student  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  honor  system  coming 
from  two  distant  educational  institutions  indicate  that 
the  plan  works  satisfactorily  only  in  theory,  and  that 
in  actual  practice  undergraduates  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  grossly  incompetent  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  student  government.  If  the  students  of  Illi- 
nois University  and  Lafayette  College,  among  num- 
erous others,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honor  system  in  its  application  to  those  who  need  dis- 
cipline worst  has  been  an  out  and  out  failure,  cer- 
tainly the  honor  system  must  be  only  the  plan  of  the 
idealist  whose  efforts  to  base  the  government  of  a  col- 
lege upon  the  honor  of  the  students,  when  the  honor 
of  such  students  may  be  questioned  in  every  test,  have 
been  used  as  a  shield  by  those  to  whom  the  system 
should  apply,  to  further  the  means  of  their  own 
misdoings. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the  Fortnightly 
Club  of  Sigma  Upsilon  decided  that  since  there  was 
in  evidence  an  uncertainty  of  opinions  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  and  as  there  was  an  apparent 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  legal  jurisdiction  and 
requirements  of  the  governing  body,  it  would  be  wise 
to  take  an  inventory  of  what  the  new  system  had 
accomplished  in  its  relation  to  the  student  life  of  the 
college;  and,  should  the  general  consensus  of  opinions 


from  representative  students  bring  to  light  any  out- 
standing defects  in  the  operation  of  the  system,  the 
information  gained  from  the  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms of  these  men  might  serve  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing the  students  as  a  whole  to  understand  how  far 
the  success  of  the  system  depends  upon  them,  as  to 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  governing  council  to  the 
authorities  of  the  college  and  to  the  students  at  large, 
and  as  to  what  are  the  duties  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Men's  Association  with  reference,  to  their 
obligations  to  the  student  officials. 

Accordingly,  questionnaires  pertaining  to  the  organ- 
ization, jurisdiction,  and  operation  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment system  were  mailed  to  about  forty  students 
who  represented  every  branch  of  college  activities. 
Each  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  investigation  and  asking 
for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  questions  involved. 
Several  days  later  each  of  these  men  was  interviewed 
personally,  and  each  was  urged  to  give  a  full  discus- 
sion upon  any  point  of  special  interest.  The  ques- 
tionnaires were  then  collected  and  the  answers  classi- 
fied, actual  figures  being  recorded  wherever  possible. 
Below  is  given  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  the 
statistical  results  of  the  inquiry. 

A.  How  long  have  you  been  a  student  in  Trinity  College? 
Average,  3.4  years. 

1.  Do  you   understand  clearly  how   the   Honor  System  oper- 

ates?    Yes,  24;  No,  0;  Blank,  (I. 

2.  Do    you    think    that    those    in    your    group    understand    it 

clearly?     Yes,   11  ;  No,  18;  Blank,  1. 

3.  Are  the  Honor  System  and  Student  Government  the  same? 

Yes,  5;  No,  25;  Blank,  0. 

4.  Are  they  commonly  regarded  as  the  same'     Yes,  23;   No, 

6;  Blank,  1. 

5.  Should  they  be  the  samel     Yes,  13;   No,  15;   Blank,  2. 

6.  Should  the  Honor  System  apply  equally  to  quizzes,  exami-  ' 

nations,  and  all  outside  written  work  (such  as  themes, 
history  reports,  laboratory  reports,  etc.)  '?  Yes,  28; 
No,  2;   Blank,  0. 

7.  Does  the  Honor  System  apply  to  gambling,  drinking,  and 

general  immorality?     Yes,   17;    No,   13;   Blank,   n. 

8.  Should  the  Honor  System  apply  to  these .'    Yes,  26 ;   No,  3 ; 

Blank,  1. 

9.  Should  it  apply  only  to  relations  between  the  student  and 

instructor.'     Yes,  1;   No,  28;  Blank,  1. 

10.  Could  it  apply  only  to   relations   between  the  student   and 

■    the  instructor.'     Yes,  7;   No,  20;  Blank,  3. 

11.  Does  the  Dean's  office  have  any  connection  with  the  Honor 

System?     Yes,.  20;   No,  6;   Blank,  4. 

12.  Should    the    Dean's    office    have    any    connection    with    the 

the  Honor  System?     Yes,  13;   Xo,  17;   Blank,  0. 

13.  Should    there    be    only   one   penalty    (dismissal)    for   viola- 

tions?     Yes,  2;   Xo,  27;  Blank,  1. 
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14.  Should  it  be  a  question  of  honor  not  to  discuss  examination 

questions  during  the  examination  period?     Yes,  27;  No, 
2;  Blank,  1. 

15.  Has  the  operation  of  the   Honor   System  so   far  won   your 

respect?     Yes,  15;   No,  12;   Blank,  3. 

16.  Has  it  won  the  respect  of  those  in  your  group?     Yes,  13; 

No,  11;  Blank,  6. 

17.  Would  you  report : 

(a)  Gambling?     Yes,  12;   No,  18. 

(b)  Drinking?     Yes,  17;  No,  13. 

(c)  Sexual  immorality?     Yes,  10;   No,  11. 

(d)  Copying  themes?     Yes,  12;   No,  IS. 

(e)  Cheating  in  recitation?     Yes,  14;   No,  16. 

(f)  Cheating  in  quizzes?     Yes,  13;  No.  17. 

(g)  Cheating  in  examinations?     Yes,  10;  No,  20. 

(h)    Dishonest  laboratory  note  books?     Yes,  14;  No,  16. 
(i)   Copied  lecture  notes?    Yes,  16;  No,  14. 
(j)   Copied  themes?     Yes,  13;  No,  17. 

18.  Would  your  friends  report: 

(a)  Gambling?    Yes,  7;  No,  23. 

(b)  Drinking?     Yes,  4;   No,  26. 

(c)  Sexual  immorality?     Yes,   13;   No,   17. 

(d)  Copying  themes?     Yes,  14;   No,  16. 

(e)  Cheating  in  recitation?     Yes,  11;  No,  19; 

(f)  Cheating  in  quizzes?     Yes,  15;   No,  15. 

(g)  Cheating  in  examinations?     Yes,  18;  No,  12. 

(h)    Dishonest  laboratory  note  books?     Yes,  13;   No,  17. 
(i)    Copied  lecture  notes?     Yes,  8;   No,  22. 
(j)    Copied  themes?     Yes,  15;  No,  15. 

19.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of  cheating  that  have  not 

been  reported?     Yes,  16;  No,  14;  Blank,  0. 
Are  there  many  such  cases?    Yes,  16;  No,  14;  Blank,  7. 
Is  the  present  method  of  trying  honor  cases  satisfactory? 

Yes,  10 ;  No,  13 ;  Blank,  7. 
Do    college    politics    or    personal    ties    influence    decisions  ? 

Yes,  17 ;  No,  6  ;  Blank,  7. 
Have   honor   cases   been   handled   too   leniently?      Yes,   9; 

No,  11 ;  Blank,  10. 
Have  honor  cases  been  handled  too  strictly?     Yes,  4;  No, 

19;  Blank,  7. 
Have  you  heard  any  complaints  to  this  effect?     Yres,  13; 

No,  14;   Blank,  3. 
Should  the  Honor  System  be  retained  as  it  is?     Yes,  11; 

No,  12;  Blank,  7. 
Should  the  Honor  System  be  retained  with  slight  modifi- 
cations?    Yes,  14;   No,  6;  Blank,   10. 
Should  it  be  retained  with  radical  modifications?     Yes,  3; 

No,  14;  Blank,  13. 

29.  Should  the  Honor  System  be  abolished?     Yes,  0;  No,  29; 

Blank,   1. 

30.  Are   the   students   indifferent   toward    the    Honor    System? 

Yes,  25;  No,  5;  Blank,  0. 

31.  If  so,  can  they  be  aroused  to  interest?     Yes,   27;    No,  2; 

Blank,  1. 

32.  Have  you  heard  much  discussion  toward  the  improvement 

of  the  Honor  System?     Yes,  8;  No,  21;  Blank,  1. 

33.  Do  the  instructors  support  and  cooperate  with  the   Honor 

System  sufficiently?     Yes,  18;  No,  12;  Blank,  0. 

34.  Do   your   friends   think   instructors   cooperate   sufficiently? 

Yres,  15;   No,  11;   Blank,  4. 


35.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  instructors  may  cooper- 

ate   more    effectively?       Answers    given,     12;     No,    13; 
Blank,  5. 

36.  Can   you   propose    any   other    improvements   in    the    Honor 

System?     Answers  given,  22;  No,  0;  Blank,  8. 

(The  answers  given  to  numbers  34,  35,  and  36  will  be  dis- 
cussed late  on  in  this  article.) 

The  answers  given  on  the  questionnaires,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  returned  by  students  who  have 
been  in  college  since  the  beginning  of  student  govern- 
ment, the  average  number  of  years  being  three  and 
two-fifths,  and  only  one  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a 
member  of  the  freshman  class ;  therefore  the  fact  is 
obvious  that  these  men  were  acquainted  in  some  way 
with  the  operation  of  the  Honor  System.  The  answers 
to  questions  one  and  two  offer  some  interesting  facts. 
The  affirmative  answers  in  question  one  have  a  good 
majority,  and  practically  everyone  seemed  satisfied 
that  he,  personally,  understood  how  the  system  oper- 
ates, but,  when  answering  for  those  in  their  groups, 
the  representative  men  showed  more  diversity,  and  in 
the  latter  question  there  is  a  slight  majority  for  the 
negative.  These  opening  questions  prove  at  once  that 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  and,  that  al- 
though the  general  consensus  of  opinion  points  toward 
a  misunderstanding,  the  students  themselves  are  at 
loss  as  to  where  to  find  the  trouble. 

The  next  two  questions  as  to  whether  the  Honor 
System  and  student  government  were  the  same  and 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  the  same  were  answered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  more  clearly  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  was  not  understood.  The  majority 
of  answers  were  negative  as  to  whether  the  two  are 
the  same,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  both  are 
regarded  as  the  same.  Practically  an  unanimous 
affirmative  answer  was  returned  on  question  six,  which 
dealt  with  the  equal  application  of  the  Honor  System 
to  quizzes,  examinations,  etc.,  but  when  answers  were 
given  as  to  whether  the  Honor  System  applies  to  these 
in  fact,  the  division  of  answers  was  about  equal ;  how- 
ever, practically  everyone  agreeing  that  the  system 
should  apply  to  these.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  system  should  apply  only  to  the  relations  between 
the  student  and  the  instructor  also  received  almost  a 
unanimous  negative  answer,  and  the  negative  opinion 
seemed  to  be  just  as  strong  as  to  whether  it  could 
apply  only  to  the  -relations  between  the  student  and 
the  instructor. 

Twenty  out  of  the  thirty  answered  affirmatively  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Dean's  office  had  anjT 
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connection  with  the  Honor  System,  and  the  majority 
answered  negatively  when  asked  whether  there  should 
he  any  connection  between  the  two.  although  the 
majority  was  hut  slight.  Only  two  were  in  favor  of 
having  only  one  penalty  for  violations,  and  from  this 
answer  it  is  evident  that  the  students  approve  of  the 
presenl  methods  of  punishment  used  by  the  Council. 
Another  question  of  particular  interest  was  the'  one 
regarding  the  discussion  of  examinations  during  the 
examination  period,  and  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty 
gave  an  affirmative  answer.  A  great  deal  of  this  sorl 
of  discussion  lias  been  in  evidence  during  examina- 
tions, and  from  the  answers  given  to  the  question  this 
practice  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  representative 
men  of  the  college. 

Question  fifteen  asked  pointedly  if  the  Honor  Sys 
tern  had  won  the  respect  of  _  the  person  answering. 
Fifteen  persons  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  twelve  re- 
plied negatively,  and  three  left  the  question  blank. 
There  is  room  for  more  discussion  on  this  point.  The 
three  persons  who  failed  to  answer  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  taking  a  middle  ground.  The  system  has 
either  won  their  respect  or  it  has  failed,  and,  if  one  is 
Suable  to  say  that  the  system  has  won  his  respect, 
his  answer  can  only  be  in  a  negative  form.  "With  the 
blank  questions  counted  as  negative  answers,  the 
opinions  seem  to  be  equally  divided,  and  this  fact 
furnishes  more  proof  that  the  system  is  not  function- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  respect  and  support 
of  the  entire  college.  When  the  fact  is  considered 
that  these  answers  were  returned  by  many  men  who 
are  seniors  and  graduate  students,  the  prohlem  takes 
on  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  The  question  follow- 
ing the  one  above  asked  if  the  system  had  won  the 
respect  of  those  in  the  group  of  persons  answering. 
Again  the  returns  were  interesting.  Thirteen  gave 
affirmative  answers,  eleven  answered  negatively,  and 
six  were  left  blank.  The  blanks  in  this  case  cannot  be 
counted  as  negative  answers  in  the  same  light  as  they 
could  be  in  the  former  question,  but,  if  the  blanks 
are  not  counted  at  all.  the  affirmative  answers  have 
the  majority  only  by  two.  The  persons  who  failed  to 
answer  may  not  have  known  how  their  group  felt, 
but.  if  the  system  had  won  the  respect  of  those  in  the 
group  of  these  men,  this  respect  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  openly  expressed.  To  say  the  least, 
these  blanks  will  have  to  be  considered  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful light,  for  the  fact  is  obvious  that  if  a  group  of  men 
approve  of  a  system  that  has  had  as  much  publicity 


as  the  Honor  System,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  give 
open  expression  to  their  views.  If  the  blanks  are  left 
out  of  the  discussion,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
pel-sons  answering  were  ignorant  as  to  the  opinion  of 
their  "roups,  the  problem  still  retains  its  serious  form, 
for  if  eleven  men  say  that  their  groups  do  not  respect 
the  Honor  System,  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  an 
Honor  System  exists  at  Trinity? 

In  questions  seventeen  and  eighteen  lists  of  offenses 
were  enumerated,  and  each  person  receiving  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  asked  to  cross  the  ones  he  would  report 
and  to  underline  the  ones  which  his  friends  would 
report.  These  offenses  included  gambling,  drinking, 
sexual  immorality,  and  dishonest  class  work  in  its 
various  forms.  In  question  s<  venteen  a  majority  of 
negative  answers  was  returned  in  every  case  except 
in  those  of  drinking  and  sexual  immorality,  and  even 
in  these  two  items  over  one-third  gave  a  negative  re- 
ply. In  the  case  of  drinking  the  affirmative  had  the 
majority  by  four,  and  in  that  of  sexual  immorality 
the  affirmative  majority  was  six.  The  negative 
majorities  in  the  others  were  slight  in  most  cases,  but 
the  majority  was  there  all  the  same.  Under  the  pres- 
ent sj-stem  at  Trinity  every  student  is  honor  bound  to 
report  the  offenses  enumerated  on  the  questionnaire. 
but  according  to  the  answers  of  representative  men 
at  least  one-half  of  the  students  either  have  no  honor 
or  they  do  not  consider  the  system  worth  while.  In 
an  interview  concerning  the  questions  one  man  stated 
that  he  had  seen  practically  every  one  of  the  above 
offenses  committed  several  times  each,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  open  himself  to  criticism  by  reporting  the 
offenders,  and  the  same  thing  seemed  to  be  in  evidence 
by  the  answers  of  the  others. 

The  answers  to  question  eighteen  as  to  whether 
their  friends  would  report  the  offenses  enumerated 
show  a  striking  contrast  to  the  personal  answers.  To 
only  one  of  the  offenses  was  an  affirmative  answer 
given,  namely,  cheating  in  examinations,  while  cheat- 
ing in  quizzes  and  copied  themes  received  an  equal 
number  of  affirmative  and  negative  answers.  Gamb- 
ling answers  were  negative  by  a  thirteen  majority, 
drinking  negative  by  twenty-two,  sexual  immorality 
by  four,  and  the  remainder  were  negative  by  majori- 
ties that  exceeded  those  in  the  personal  answers.  The 
deductions  from  these  answers  arc  comparatively  easy. 
The  men  who  answered  for  their  friends,  while  admit- 
ting that  they  would  not  report  the  majority  of  the 
offenses,  admit  at  the  same  time  that  their  group  is 
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even  more  guilty  than  they,  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  worst  offenses  against  the  college  community  to 
be  committed  safely  as  far  as  their  friends  are  con- 
cerned. 

When  questioned  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any 
cases  of  cheating  that  had  not  been  reported,  sixteen 
out  of  the  thirty  reported  that  there  had  been,  but 
when  asked  also  whether  there  were  many  such  cases, 
fifteen  answered  negatively,  while  seven  left  the  ques- 
tion blank.  In  this  case  the  blanks  did  not  give  any 
information,  for  there  may  be  some  men  who  do  not 
know.  There  was  a  negative  majority  of  answers  to 
the  questions  as  to  whether  the  present  method  of 
trying  cases  was  satisfactory,  while  ten  were  affirm- 
ative and  seven  were  blank.  Again  the  blanks  give  no 
information,  for  according  to  the  answers  to  question 
two  about  the  same  number  say  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  operation  of  the  system.  In  accordance 
with  the  answers  received  to  questions  fifteen  and  six- 
teen the  question  regarding  political  influence  in 
decisions  also  received  an  affirmative  answer  by  a 
good  majority.  Only  six  believed  the  system  to  be 
free  from  political  influence,  while  seven  left  the 
question  blank. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  cases  had  been 
handled  too  strictly  or  too  leniently  and  as  to  whether 
there  have  been  any  complaints  to  this  effect  received 
a  negative  majority,  but  the  answers  were  more  equally 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem should  be  retained  as  it  is.  Fourteen  voted  for 
the  system  to  be  retained  with  slight  modifications, 
fourteen  voted  for  it  to  be  retained  with  radical  modi- 
fications, and  in  both  instances  the  blanks  almost 
equaled  the  majority  answer.  There  was  an  unani- 
mous affirmative  answer  as  to  whether  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem should  be  retained,  and  while  the  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  majority  of  the  students  were  indiffer- 
ent, the  opinion  was  equally  strong  that  the  disin- 
terested ones  could  be  aroused.  However,  according 
to  the  figures  given  on  the  questionnaires  there  has 
been  very  little  discussion  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  system,  which  everyone  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
keep,  but  for  which  system  fifteen  out  of  thirty  pro- 
fess to  have  no  respect.  The  opinion  in  general  con- 
cerning the  cooperation  of  the  instructors  with  the 
Honor  System  shows  that  the  students  know  the  atti- 
tude of  the  faculty,  for  the  statistics  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  real  support 
of  the  system  has  come  from  faculty  members,  and 
few  were  able  to  suggest  any  better  way  in  which  the 


instructors  might  cooperate.  When  asked  to  suggest 
improvements  for  the  system  twenty-two  responded, 
and  these  suggestions  were  in  the  main  practically  the 
same  thing,  and  they  will  be  taken  up  more  in  detail 
in  a  later  paragraph. 

About  ten  more  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
women  students,  who  have  been  under  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem considerably  longer  than  the  men,  and  from  their 
answers  the  fact  is  evident  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  women  their  system  is  successful  and  has  their 
respect,  but  that  the  operation  of  the  Honor  System 
among  the  men  was  far  from  satisfactory  and  that  it 
had  a  weakening  effect  upon  their  own.  Practically 
everyone  of  the  women  students  had  some  suggestion 
for  improvement.  These  suggestions  were  about  the 
same  in  content,  all  expressing  the  idea  that  more 
cooperation  was  needed  between  the  two  systems,  and 
in  some  cases  the  open  accusation  was  made  that  the 
indifference  of  the  men  students  to  points  of  honor 
was  responsible  for  a  growing  indifference  among 
some  of  the  women  students. 

From  the  data  received  through  the  questionnaires 
several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  stu- 
dents in  regard  to  its  operation  : 

Item  1.  The  operation  of  the  Honor  System  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  students  at  large,  and  according  to  the  opinion 
of  representative  men  the  majority  of  students  are  indifferent 
to  the  operation  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  system. 

Item  2.  According  to  the  answers  given  on  the  question- 
naires the  system  does  not  have  the  respect  of  the  entire  college, 
and  a  majority  of  negative  answers  have  been  given  when 
qustions  concerning  the  reporting  of  offenses  of  the  worst 
nature  were  asked. 

Item  3.  Offenses  are  being  committed  that  are  not  reported, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  when  reported,  the  cases  are 
not  tried  satisfactorily  and  that  personal  ties  and  college 
politics  influence  decisions. 

Item  4.  The  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  system  should  be 
retained,  but  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  improve! 
ments,  which  difference  proves  that  the  students  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  operation  but  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  in  methods  of  student  government  to  be 
able  to  progress  very  far  toward  any  betterment  of  the  system. 

Item  5.  The  system  of  the  women  students  seems  to  be 
successful  and  respected  by  the  members  of  the  Women  's  Asso- 
ciation, but  their  opinion  of  the  Honor  System  of  the  men  stu- 
dents is  unfavorable  and  there  is  a  suggested  accusation  that 
the  indifference  of  the  men  to  points  of  honor  is  having  a 
damaging  influence  on  both  systems. 

Item  6.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Honor  System  among  the 
men  students  is  an  open  failure,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  offense  has  been  reported  by  a  man  not  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  representative 
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students  profess  to  be  unwilling  to  report  offenses  which  are 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  college,  and,  furthermore,  admit 
that  their  friends  are  less  trustworthy  than  ttie_y. 

Of  tin"  suggestions  given  for  the  improvement  of 
tin'  system  many  were  of  the  same  charaeter,  but 
among  these  suggestions  there  are  some  which  may  lie 
very  valuable  in  reestablishing  an  Honor  System  at 
Trinity.  A  summary  of  these  suggestions  is  given 
helow: 

1.  A  more  definite  interpretation  of  the  system  in  written 
form  for  distribution,  definite  regulations  .-is  to  conduct  of  stu- 
dents during  examinations,  and  public  announcements  of  actions 
of  Council. 

i.  More  cooperation  among  the  men  and  women  students 
and  making  the  Honor  system  include  nil  phases  of  college 
life,  including  BOCial   functions  and  moralB. 

3.  The  Honor  System  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  students  move  often,  and  the  relations  ami  operations  of 
student  government  and  the  Honor  System  should  be  full}' 
explained,  especially  to  the  freshmen  each  year. 

4.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Men's  Association  with  the 
Executive  Council  to  discuss  topics  of  interest  and  a  special 
effort   be  made  to  make  the  students  realize  that  the  success 


of  the  system  depends  solely  upon  their  undivided  cooperation 
with  the  student  officers. 

~>.  More  aggressive  leadership,  clearer  definition,  the  inclusion 
of   only   those    relations   concerning    which    there    is   a    definite 

student   coriscici ,  and   a    gradual    building   up   until   it    includes 

all   student  relations  involving  honor. 

6.  A  special  course  in  chics  or  some  similar  instruction  for 
ail  officers  of  the  Association  with  the  provision  that  no  one 
hold  such  an  office  who  is  not  receiving  such  training,  the 
actual  work  of  administering  the  system  to  count  as  one  hour 
laboratory  credit. 

7.  The    choice    of    officers    of    the    Association     from    the    Stand 

point    of  ability   and    not   from    the   standpoint    of    popularity 

among  the  students.  A  definite  program  of  education  of  the 
students  as  to  the  operation  and  requirements  of  student 
government. 

8.  An  annual  report  should  be  published  at  least  a  week 
prior  to  the  annual  elections.  This  report  should  state  the 
number  of  cases  tried  during  the  year,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions, the  different  types  of  offenses,  and  the  penalties  imposed 
for  each  type.  It  should  also  state  the  conclusions  of  the 
Honor  Committee  as  to  the  progress  or  decadence  of  the  system 
during  the  3'ear  and  should  make  recommendations  for  the 
coming  year. 
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"Go  and  Catch  a  Falling  Star." 


CTIIjI.  stand   uncaptured  these,  and  rightly  these:      The  million-mirrored  flashes  of  bright  sun 

.Spring's  timid  tread  among  first-blooming  trees;      On  wind-touched  lakes  that  birch  trees  look  upon: 


The  smell  of  salt  where  greening  marshes  stand; 
And  cold,  clean  starlight  dropped  on  quiet  land: 


The  wet  caress  of  gently  driven  snow; 
The  ruby  red  of  ashen  logs  aglow  : 


The  rich  brown  gleam  of  damp  earth  freshly  turned;      The  somnolent,  sad  wing's  impassive  rune 

The  acridness  of  crisp  leaves  newly  burned;  Heard  from  a  bed  of  pine  straw  deeply  strewn: 

These  still  remain  inviolate  as  when 

They  stirred  strange  cravings  in  fierce  tribal  men: 

As  though  kind  nature,  planning  ample  dowers 
For  other  breeds  of  men.  unkin  to  ours. 

Had  smiled  upon  us  in  our  valiant  play 
And  passed,  unaltered,  her  undeviant  way. 

— Newman  I.  White. 
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^A  'Play  in  One  <tj4ct 


J.  D.  S. 


George  Chesterton 
Characters:  J  Ralph,  his  son 


[: 

I  Martha,  his  wife 

Scene:  The  sitting  room  in  the  home  of  George 
Chesterton,  of  the  family  of  Chestertons  of  Warwick- 
shire, England. 

Place  :    A  town  in  southwestern  Virginia. 

Time  :    Present. 

[As  the  curtain  rises,  a  simple  room,  tastefully  >h  corated 
and  furnished,  is  disclosed.  Yellowish  rays  from  a  library 
lamp  cast  a  pale  light  about  the  room.  The  furniture  is  of  old- 
fasMoned  English  design.  French  windows  on  the  left  open 
on  a  small  porch  just  above  a  flower  garden,.  On  right  stage 
is  a  carved  walnut  door  of  rather  massive  proportions.  It  leads 
into  the  hallway.  The  summer  moon,  high  in  the  heaven,  easts 
its  mellow  rays  through  a  small  square  window  s<  t  over  a  built- 
in  book  ease  at  left  center  stage.] 

[The  Chesterton  family  is  discovered  together.  George 
Chesterton  is  a  man  well  past  middle  age.  He  has  the  conven- 
tional side  whiskers  and  goatee  of  the  southern  gentleman  of 
the  Civil  War  p<  rind.  Ealph,  his  son.  is  a  young  man  about 
twenty  five  years  old,  yet  his  haggard  and  worn  face  makes  him 
look  ten  years  older.  Martha  is  nearing  fifty.  Her  hair  is  a 
whitish  grey;  her  smile  is  tender  and  motherly.] 

Chesterton:  [rather  jovially)  Rather  pleasant  to 
be  home  again,  eh,  Ralph? 

Ralph:  [meditatively]  Yes,  father ;  very  pleasant. 
I've  been  lonesome  away  from  mother  and  yon,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Chesterton:  Let's  see.  It's  been  six  months  this 
trip? 

Martha:    Seven  next  Monday. 

Chesterton  :  So  long?    I  hadn't  realized  it. 

Ralph:  [thoughtfully]  Only  seven  months!  It 
seems  as  many  years. 

Martha:  [glememg  anxiously  at  Ralph]  You  en- 
joyed your  travels?    Your  letters     .     .     . 

Ralph:  [interrupting]  For  the  most  part ;  yes.  I 
learned  a  great  deal. 

Chesterton:  [vauntingly]  How  well  I  remember 
my  first  trip  to  the  metropolis — alone.  It  was  in  the 
eighties     ... 

Martha:  [reprovingly]    George! 


Chesterton  :  [with  pretended  anger]  There  you  go 
again,  Martha ;  always  scolding  me  when  I  try  to  tell 
Ralph  about  some  of  my  youthful  adventures. 

Martha:    It  doesn't  seem  to  have  done  much  good. 

Chesterton:  Oh,  he's  none  the  worse  for  them,  I 
venture.  Every  boy  must  sow  his  wild  oats.  That  is 
something  you  women  can't  seem  to  understand. 

Martha:  [with  resignation]  No,  I  confess  that  I 
can 't. 

Chesterton:  [gaining  confidence]  Of  course  a 
boy  shouldn't  let  these  adventures  make  a  slave  of 
him.  That's  where  the  wrong  comes.  Now  I  had 
my  little  affairs.  They  came  and  went  in  their  day. 
And  after  I  had  had  my  fling,  I  was  ready  to  settle 
down. 

Ralph  :  Was  there  no  aftermath  1  No  reaping  of 
the  oats? 

Chesterton:  [hesitatingly]  No  .  .  .  not  ex- 
actly. 

Martha:  You've  forgotten  what  Dr.  Sikes  told  you 
last  winter  when  you  had  your  first  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Chesterton:  [impatiently  \  He  doesn't  know 
everything,  even  though  he  is  our  family  physician. 
1  know  what  was  wrong  with  me.  It  was  my  diges- 
tion.   I  ate  too  much  for  dinner. 

Martha  :   As  you  did  tonight. 

Chesterton:  [becoming  nervous]  Let's  not  talk 
of  that  any  more.  [Turning  to  Ealph,  who  has  been 
nervously  twitching  his  fingers  during  the  argument] 
Anyway  you  got  what  you  went  after,  didn't  you? 

Ralph  :  You  mean  a  taste  of  life  ? 

Chesterton  :  For  your  stories ;  yes. 

Ralph:  [dreamily]  Yes,  I  suppose  so:  more  than 
I  will  ever  write,  I  think. 

Martha:    [interested]    Tell  us  one,  dear. 

Ralph:  [biting  his  lips]  There  is  one  especially 
good  one.  [With  a  nervous  laugh]  But  I  haven't  fin- 
ished it  yet. 

Chesterton  :  Go  ahead ;  tell  us  what  you  have 
written. 

Ralph  :  Oh,  its  the  same  old  Prodigal  story,  except 
that  it  has  a  modern  setting — and  a  modern  denoue- 
ment, too. 
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Chesterton:    Interesting.    Goon! 

Ralph  :  While  in  the  foreign  country  the  Prodigal 
Son  became  entangled  in  an  affair  with  another  man's 
wife.  The  husband  was  drawn  into  the  mesh  and 
killed  for  his  pains.  And  the  Prodigal  Son  was 
forced  to  flee  to  his  father's  house  because  the  officers 
were  after  him. 

Martha  :   Did  they  catch  him  ! 

Ralph  :  That 's  the  point  I  haven 't  worked  out  yet. 
You  see  the  family  would  be  disgraced,  and  the  Son 's 
future  ambition  would  be  ruined  if  he  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  jury.  He  has  an  alternative, 
but  it  would  hardly  remedy  matters. 

Chesterton  :   And  what  is  the  alternative? 

Ralph:  [with  a  touch  of  bitterness]  Suicide,  of 
course. 

Martha:  [Shuddering]  How  horrible!  Would 
there  be  no  other  way  .' 

Ralph:  None.  [Cynically]  Unless  Providence  in- 
tervenes. And  you  know  that  is  not  realistic:  it 
occurs  in  stories  and  romances  but  seldom  or  never  in 
real  life.    And  this  story  is  going  to  be  realistic. 

Chesterton  :    And  do  you  intend  to  finish  it  soon  ? 

Ralph  :   Probably  so:  1  don't  know  yet. 

Martha:  I  don't  like  that  story.  It's  sordid. 
Can't  you  drop  it  now  before  you  finish  it? 

Ralph  :  I'm  afraid  not.  I've  gone  too  far  with  it. 
[His  face  becomes  slightly  pule,  and  he  appears  limp.  \ 

Mabtha:  [noticing]  Ralph!  What's  the  matter? 
Are  you  sick  1 

Ralph:  [Straightening  and  trying  In  strain  him 
self]  No,  mother.  I'm  just  tired.  .  .  .  Yes,  only 
tired. 

Chesterton:  Of  course  he's  tired.  Here  it's 
twelve  o'clock,  and  he  has  been  riding  all  day  in  a 
stuffy  Pullman.  We  should  have  gone  to  bed  an  hour 
ago. 

Ralph:  [pleadingly]  Don't  go  yet.  I'm  not 
sleepy.    I  couldn't  sleep  if  I  went  to  bed. 

Chesterton  :  Go  to  bed  now  so  that  you  can  get 
up  in  time  to  <ro  horseback  riding  with  me  before 
breakfast. 

Ralph:  [Slowly]  I'm  afraid  I  won't  lie  able  to  go 
riding  in  the  morning  either. 

Martha:  Ralph,  you  are  sick,  and  you  know  it. 
Come,  I'm  going  to  put  you  to  bed  myself  right  now. 

Ralph  :  Xo.  mother,  I  can  't  go  now.  I  must  write 
a  letter  tonight  and  mail  it  on  the  12  :35  express. 

Chesterton  :    At  this  time  of  night .' 


Ralph:  Yes;  it's  argent.  [On  second  thought]  If 
I  don't  write  it  tonight,  it  will  never  be  written. 

Chesterton:  All  right.  Bu1  don't  write  the  letter 
to  some  Creole  that  you  met  in  New  Orleans.  I  know 
how  they  are.  They'll  make  you  forgel  you  have  a 
home.  Well,  I  want  to  hear  some  of  your  tales  to- 
morrow; so  have  a  good  assortment.    Good  night. 

Ralph  :   Good  night. 

Chesterton:  By  the  way,  it's  not  exactly  safe  to 
be  on  the  streets  here  now  without  a  revolver.  There 
is  one  in  the  drawer  of  the  library  table  if  you  want  it. 

Ralph  :   Thanks ;  I  may  use  it. 

[Chesterton  goes  out  by  door  on  right  of  stage. 
Ralph  turns  and  gazes  stupidly  out  the  French  win- 
dows on  the  left  for  a  moment.  Martha,  who  has 
started  away  with  Chesterton,  stops  just  in  front  of 
door  and  turns  to  watch  Ralph.  Suddenly,  as  Chester- 
ton's footsU  ps  an  heard  on  tht  stairway  in  fin  hall, 
Ralph  turns  like  a  frightened  animal  and  cries 
"Mother."] 

Martha:  [running  to  him]  Yes.  Ralph.  What  is 
it? 

Ralph:  [Surprised]  Oh,  I  was  afraid  you  had 
gone. 

Martha:  [motherly]  Not  yet,  dear.  But  what  is 
the  matter  .'     What  is  troubling  you  .' 

Ralph  :  It  is  nothing,  mother.  I  just  wanted  you 
to  kiss  me  again  as  you  did  when  I  was  a  boy. 

[She  talcs  him  in  her  arms,  and  then  follows  a 
long  minute  of  embracing  and  silent  understanding. 
Ralph  is  heard  to  sob.     Tears  come  in  Martha's  eyes.] 

Ralph:  [breaking  away  with  an  effort]  Don't  cry. 
mother.  Go  to  bed.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  train. 
and  I  must  write  my  letter  before  it  comes. 

Martha:  [wiping  away  her  tears]  Good  night, 
dear  boy,  and  remember  I  still  believe  in  you,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

Ralph  :    Thank  you.  mother.    Good  night. 

[She  goes  off  stage  by  right  door.  Ralph  stands 
motionless  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  unlit  she  dis- 
appears, Then  lie  turns  ami  walks  faltcringly  to 
the  library  table.  His  fingers  twitch,  and  I><  ner- 
vously runs  his  hand  through  his  wavy  hair.  He 
picks  up  a  book  at  random  on  flu  talil,  and  Jiaslily 
turns  the  pages.  Finally  lie  throws  it  back  on  the 
laid,  with  a  slight  shudder.  Pulling  a  silver  east 
from  his  rest  pocket,  hi  tains  a  eigantl,  from  the 
holder  and  puts  it  in  his  mouth.  II i  tains  a  match 
from  the  ash  tray,  strikes  it,  and  raises  it  to  his  cigar 
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ette.  The  flash  reveals  his  pale  drawn  face  ami  his 
twitching  hand.  His  hand  shakes  so  vigorously  as  it 
nears  the  cigarette  that  lie  is  unable  to  light  it.  In 
disgust  he  throws  the  match  on  the  floor  ami  the  cigar- 
ette after  it.  The  match  is  extinguished  by  the  force 
with  which  he  threw  it. 

[He  now  turns  with  a  determined  air  to  a  desk  on 
left-center  stage  and  seats  himself  in  a  chair  before  it. 
Picking  up  pen  and  paper  he  writes  hastily.  He  reads 
it  after  giving  it  a  final  stroke  of  the  pen:  then  he 
folds  it  carefully,  addresses  it,  and  lays  it  on  top  of 
the  desk. 

[Then  he  rises  from  his  chair  and  walks  slowly  to 
the  library  table,  cautiously  opens  the  drawer  of  the 
table,  and  draws  a  revolver  from  it.  He  raises  the 
gun  half  way  to  his  head,  falters,  and  lets  his  hand 
fall  without  raising  it  further.  Just  then  a  faint  loco- 
motive whistle  disturbs  the  death-like  silence  and 
startles  Ralph,  who  again  raises  the  revolver  to  his 
head,  this  time  as  far  as  his  temples,  leveling  the  bar- 
rel at  his  right  temple.  Again  he  wavers  and  falls 
weakly  and  helplessly  i)i  the  large  arm  chair  beside 
the  table.  He  buries  his  face  in  his  hand  and  utters 
a  low  moan. 

[Chesterton  suddenly  appears,  unseen  by  Ralph,  in 
the  doorway  on  right  stage,  clad  in  pajamas  and  a 
bathrobe.  He  hesitates  just  inside  the  door  a  moment, 
apparently  surprised,  and  finally  goes  toward  Ralph, 
who  does  not  notice  him  until  he  is  in  front  of  the 
library  table.  \ 

Chesterton  :   Aren't  you  going  to  the  station  .' 

Ralph:  [starting]  Why,  is  it  you.  father  .'  .  .  . 
Xo,  not  tonight. 

Chesterton  :  I  wanted  you  to  take  a  letter  of  mine 
to  the  train  along  with  yours.  But  of  course  if  you  "re 
not  going.  .  .  .  Ralph,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Are  you  .  .  .  [Seeing  the  revolver]  Why 
.  .  .  Ralph !  What  does  this  mean  ?  Surely  you 
didn't  attempt     .     .     .      ? 

Ralph:  [desperately \  Yes:  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  everything.  I  attempted  suicide,  but  I  found 
that  I  haven't  even  enough  nerve  left  to  pull  the 
trigger. 

Chesterton:  [dumbfounded]  But  .  .  .  but  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Ralph:  [fiercely]  The  passions,  the  lusts,  and  the 
weakness  I  have  inherited  from  you.  They  have 
hounded  me  all  my  life.  Everywhere  I  turn  I  meet 
demons  who  tempt  me,  play  with  me,  and  then  cast 


me  aside.  My  traveling,  my  education,  my  taste  of 
life  have  all  been  fruitless.  And  so  at  the  threshold 
of  life  I  am  like  a  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  even  as  Byron 
was.  I  have  fought  these  evil  powers,  but  to  no  avail. 
Now  I  haven't  even  got  the  ambition  to  fight  them. 
Only  a  hollow  shell  remains  of  what  I  onee  was. 
I     .     .     . 

Chesterton:    [frantic]    Ralph,  Ralph,  stop    .    .    . 

Ralph:  [unheeding]  I  can't  compose  myself  any- 
more. My  mind  and  imagination  mock  me  and  fly 
away  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  when  I  try  to  command 
them.  Oh,  it's  no  use.  I'm  done  for.  [With  anger] 
And  it's  all  your  fault ;  you  and  your  training. 

Chesterton:  [taken  back]  Be  careful,  Ralph. 
Don't  say  anything  you  will  regret. 

Ralph:  [bitterly]  Regret ?  Ha !  How  can  I  escape 
regret  when  my  life  is  wrung  dry  at  twenty-five  ? 

Chesterton:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  you  are  a  man 
and  a  true  Chesterton,  you  will  be  able  to  brace  up 
and  become  master  of  yourself  even  now.  Don't  be  a 
weakling  just  because  you've  wasted  the  first  few 
years  of  your  life.  [Proudly]  Why,  I  was  the  same 
way  at  your  age,  only  I  didn't  take  it  so  hard.  I 
came  back  home  and  lived  with  my  father  until  I  met 
your  mother;  then  I  took  a  position  in  father's  plant, 
married,  and  settled  down.  Since  then  I  have  lived 
within  the  law,  and  now  no  one  can  discover  any  stain 
on  my  name. 

Ralph:  [despondently]  But  it's  too  late  now. 
[Tersely]  I  must  pay  for  not  only  my  sins  but  yours 
also. 

Chesterton:  [beginning  to  comprehend]  What! 
You  mean  you  have  .... 

Ralph  :  Yes ;  I  mean  I  have  committed  an  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  And  before  an- 
other hour  has  passed,  I  will  be  in  the  hands  of  officers, 
awaiting  trial,  unless     .     .     . 

Chesterton:  Officers  coming  to  this  house?  To- 
night ? 

Ralph  :  On  the  12  :35  express.  I  have  been  just  one 
train  ahead  of  them  since  I  left  Xew  Orleans.  I  had 
to  travel  incognito  most  of  the  time  to  avoid  arrest 
along  the  way. 

Chesterton:  [fearful]  But  the  name?  I  heard 
nothing     .     .     . 

Ralph  :  Oh,  I  changed  that  a  year  ago.  [Iron- 
ically]   Your  name  is  still  unstained  :  that  is.  if    .    .    . 

Chesterton:   And  the  offense.     What  did  you  do? 

Ralph  :    Thieverv  and  murder. 
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Chesterton;    [horrified]    Thievery? 

Ralph  :    Yes ;  of  another  man's  wife. 

Chesterton:   And  murder? 

Ralph  :    Of  her  husband. 

Chesterton:  [clenching  his  fists]  Good  God!  My 
son  a  thief  and  a -murderer. 

Ralph  :  It  all  happened  three  weeks  ago.  I  evaded 
them  until  last  Thursday,  when  a  plain  clothes  man 
recognized  me  in  Waco.  Then  I  fled  here,  determined 
to  kill  myself  after  1  had  seen  mother  again. 

Chesterton:  Couldn't  you  have  gone  somewhere 
else;  abroad,  say.  until  the  affair  had  blown  over? 

Ralph  :  No ;  I  have  been  almost  mad  since  I  com- 
mitted the  crime  and  was  ready  to  give  myself  up 
when  discovered.  Even  now  if  I  thought  I  would  get 
the  chair,  1  would  gladly  submit  to  the  law.  But  it 
will  be  twenty  years  or  maybe  life  imprisonment. 
And  I  could  never  stand  living  in  a  cell — with  his 
ghost  to  hound  me. 

Chesterton:  [scornfully]  And  you  were  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  pull  the  trigger? 

Ralph:  [bitterly]  And  at  the  same  time  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  live. 

Chesterton:   What  will  your  mother  think? 

Ralph:   She  will  never  know  until  it's  all  over. 

Chesterton  :  [with  rising  anger]  You  have  brought 
shame  and  disgrace  upon  our  family  name.  I  will 
never  be  able  to  hold  my  head  up  with  pride  again. 
You     .     .     . 

Ralph:  [trying  to  repress  his  own  anger]  Father, 
father,  can't  you  ever  see  the  beam  in  your  own  eye? 

Chesterton:  [furiously]  And  this  is  the  way  my 
son  speaks  to  me.  My  own  flesh  and  blood !  A  mur- 
derer. A  thief.  A  blot  on  my  name  .  .  .  You 
weakling,  you  coward.  Get  out  of  my  home.  You 
can't  stay    .     .     .     [He  suddenly  stiffens,  clasps  both 


hands  on  r  his  heart,  and  slaggi  rs  to  a  large  arm  chair 
on  the  right.  His  face  talis  on  a  terrified  expression, 
he  becomes  ghastly  pale,  and  tut/ins  gasping  for 
in-i  nth.  Ralph  rushes  to  his  sidt ,  thrusting  tin  revolver 
in  his  coat  i me l,i  I .  \ 

Ralph:  [frightened]  Dad!  .  .  .  What's  the 
matter  1 

Chesterton:  [gasping]  Ralph,  .Martha,  help  me. 
I  'm  dying. 

Ralph:  [Runs  to  foot  of  stairs  in  hall  and  calls] 
Mother,  mother,  come  here  quickly. 

Martha:  [excited]  Ralph!  Are  you  .  .  .  Oh. 
it's  George. 

Chesterton:  [terror-stricken]  Save  me  .  .  . 
The  doctor  .  .  .  Oh,  I'm  dying  .  .  .  Can't 
you  do  something  ? 

[Ralph  watches  the  terror  of  his  father  with  grow- 
ing scorn.  II is  lips  curl  in  a  sneer  of  contempt.  His 
■mother  fails  to  notice  Ralph's  expression.] 

Martha:  The  doctor  .  .  .  Ralph,  telephone 
Dr.  Sikes. 

[A  knock  at  the  door.  Ralph  turns  involuntarily. 
Then  he  straightens  his  shoulders,  and  as  he  turns  to 
go  out,  a  smile  appears  on  his  face.] 

Martha:  [not  noticing]  See  what  that  is,  Ralph. 
Maybe  it's  a  doctor  .  .  .  Oh,  George,  are  you  suf- 
fering ? 

[Ralph  is  gone  what  seems  a  long  time.  Then  a 
shot  is  heard  behind  the  house.  Martha,  startled,  be- 
gins to  understand,  becomes  terror-stricken  and  then 
hysterical.  Chesterton  raises  himself  on  one  elbow  as 
if  listening  for  another  shot.  Another  knock  breaks 
tin  silence,  this  time  louder  and  more  ominous.] 

Chesterton:    [weakly]    Forgive  me,  Ralph. 


"^  -^  -^ 


To  Cybele 

Y'HE  MUSE  deserts  me; 

I  am  left,  my  lyre  unstrung. 
To  pick  with  nervous  fingers 
The  strings  that  might  hare  sung 
Thy  praises,  oh  Cyb*  It . 


— Fabian. 
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behind  the  "'Bang"  of  the  Qlee  Qlub 


Robert  H.  James 


^IIEN  we  see  things,  say  the  scientists,  the 
actual  image  is  upside  down.  Fortunately 
this  physical  topsy-turveydom  has  long 
since  been  righted ;  perhaps  the  correction 
occurred  when  we  abandoned  our  Darwinian  habits 
of  caudal  suspension.  There  is  a  devil  within  some 
of  us,  however,  that  whispers  a  pessimistic  doubt  as 
to  whether  many  of  our  mental  images  are  not  topsy- 
turvy to  this  day ;  and  this  doubt  unquestionably  has 
some  speculative  value.  But  let  no  one  suppose  its 
expression  the  opening  roar  of  a  campaign  to  abolish 
human  prejudices.  The  only  reform  this  paper  pro- 
poses is  an  alteration  in  the  conventionally  accepted 
notion  of  a  college  glee  club. 

Indeed,  very  few  people  know  anything  about  the 
glee  club  and  its  value  in  the  life  of  a  college.  1  re- 
member the  remark  of  a  man  whom  I  met  on  the 
train  during  our  recent  tour.  "What  is  all  this 
crowd?"  he  asked.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  were 
the  Trinity  College  Glee  Club,  and  that  we  were  mak- 
ing our  annual  fall  tour.  "Glee  Club!"  he  almost 
shouted,  "don't  you  fellows  ever  study.'  If  it  isn't 
a  football  trip,  it's  a  basketball  trip  or  baseball  trip; 
and  now  a  glee  club  trip.  Let  me  tell  you  I  '11  not  let 
my  boy  go  to  college  if  he  won't  stay  there  and 
study."  His  idea,  undoubtedly,  was  that  the  colleges 
are  topsy-turvey.  When  I  explained  to  him  that  the 
same  boys  did  not  take  all  the  various  trips,  and  that 
there  was  a  benefit  to  be  derived  from  participation  in 
college  activities  as  well  as  in  applying  oneself  to 
study,  his  attitude  grew  more  tolerant.  And  when  I 
showed  him  how  much  actual  study  and  hard  work 
it  had  taken  to  make  this  very  trip  possible,  he  was 
willing  to  concede  more  value  in  glee  clubs. 

What  this  man  saw,  superficially,  was  a  jolly  crowd 
of  college  men  frollicking  on  the  train.  It  was  a  set 
of  happy-go-lucky  boys,  happily  celebrating  a  few 
days  of  freedom  from  studies.  At  one  end  of  the  car  a 
group  was  playing  mandolins,  guitars,  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  They  played  the  college  song, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  car  members  of  the  club  joined 
in.  Soon  the  players  of  the  stringed  instruments 
became  tired,  and  stopped.  This  was  only  a  sign, 
however,  for  "another  country  to  be  heard  from."    In 


a  moment  there  was  a  loud  outburst  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car,  and  the  attention  of  the  travelers  was 
called  to  the  saxophone  sextette,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  quartette  singing  one  of  its  snappy  encores. 

But  all  this  music  and  jollity,  although  it  amuses 
the  casual  observer,  presents  only  a  topsy-turvey 
image  of  the  club.  The  observer  fails  to  realize  that 
it  is  only  a  period  of  natural  exuberance,  justified  and 
obviously  enjoyed — the  more  so  because  it  is  sand- 
wiched between  a  long  period  of  preparation  and  a 
public  appearance  in  which  these  very  men  feel  that 
they  represent  the  dignity  of  the  college.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  club's  destination  is  reached,  and  the  boys 
pile  out ;  the  observer  with  his  impression,  too  often  a 
topsy-turvey  one,  then  loses  sight  of  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  it  was  a  much  harder  pro- 
cess for  these  boys  to  step  onto  this  train  than  to  step 
off.  The  first  step  was  taken  weeks  before  when  the 
manager  issued  his  first  call  for  candidates.  Then  be- 
gan the  long  and  laborious  practices  during  which 
the  personnel  of  the  club  was  decided  by  a  process  of 
elimination.  After  this  selection  was  complete,  work 
was  begun  in  preparation  for  the  trip.  It  requires  no 
little  time  and  patience  to  learn  and  to  memorize  the 
long  choruses  which  the  club  sings.  For  several  weeks 
the  boys  applied  themselves  with  diligence  and  seri- 
ousness to  the  task.  The  training  of  the  Trinity  Glee 
Club  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an  excellent 
musician  of  whom  the  boys  are  very  fond.  The 
orchestra  is  trained  by  a  skilful  violinist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  college  faculty. 

Two  months  of  hard  work  deserves  a  reward,  and 
the  reward  is  at  hand ;  for  the  time  for  the  beginning 
of  the  trip  has  come.  An  hour  before  the  time  of 
departure  the  boys  begin  to  collect  at  the  railroad 
station.  High  spirits  and  exuberant  fun  are  the  key- 
note of  that  assembly.  The  directors  seem  to  have 
committed  the  sin  of  Faust  or  to  have  found  the  foun- 
tain for  which  Ponce  de  Leon  searched;  for  only  the 
absence  of  hair  from  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the  con- 
servative dress  of  the  other  betray  their  maturity. 
They  are  "two  of  the  boys."  and  seem  at  times  to 
revel  in  an  almost  undergraduate  state  of  mind.     I 
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The  J^cgend  of  the  Trinity 
Chanticleer 


H.  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr. 


SjSgSSgjNCE  UPON  a  time  there  lived  on  the  Trin- 
rafesaM  ''-v  (-'aluPlls  a  famous  rooster — a  wonder- 
»5^^y  *"'  Eowl  with  a  bright  red  eoinb,  beautiful 
h^jglajjyj;  plumage,  and  the  air  of  a  Roman  con- 
queror. Old  Bill,  for  thai  was  what  he  was  called, 
was  an  unusually  talented  bird.  He  could  crow 
louder  and  longer  and  clearer  and  stronger  than  any 
rooster  that  ever  lived;  his  was  a  crow  beyond  com- 
pare. He  could  be  heard  for  miles  around,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  to  be  muzzled  every  night  to  pre- 
vent his  awakening  the  campus  at  dawn.  He  was  the 
pet  of  all  the  students,  the  pride  of  the  community. 
Unlike  the  co-eds  who  have  been  admitted  since  that 
time.  Old  Bill  was  popular  because  he  had  brains.  He 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  his  talent.  Living  in  a  col- 
lege atmosphere,  he  should  naturally,  of  course,  have 
been  educated;  and  he  was.  lie  knew  one  trick  that 
raised  him  above  the  level  of  ordinary  roosters.  When 
caressed  in  a  certain  way.  Old  Bill  always  responded 
with  the  crow  for  which  he  was  so  justly  famous. 

It  was  in  the  years  when  baseball  monopolized  the 
student's  interest,  and  Trinity  produced  exceedingly 
good  teams,  and  it  was  at  the  baseball  games  that  Old 
Hill  put  his  education  into  practical  use.  Whenever 
a  Trinity  rally  needed  starting,  someone  would  give 
Did  Hill  the  signal,  and  he  would  make  the  welkin 
ring.  Trinity  rooters  would  take  on  new  life ;  the 
team  would  respond:  opponents  would  tremble;  and 
the  game  would  be  won. 

For  several  years  Old  Hill  lived  in  luxury  on  the 
park,  ministered  unto  by  freshman  and  senior  alike, 
respected  and  admired  throughout  the  section.  And 
then  came  the  year  when  the  Baseball  Championship 
lay  between  Trinity  and  an  Institution  near  by,  and 
the  deciding  game  was  to  be  played  on  the  opponents' 
diamond.  The  rivalry  was  great;  excitement  was  in- 
tense; and  the  whole  student  body  accompanied  the 
team  to  see  the  game.  Old  Bill  had  to  go,  of  course, 
and  he  was  pruned  and  dressed  to  perfection.  He 
strutted  like  the  thoroughbred  cock  that  he  was  as 
he  bore  the  Blue  and  White. 


The  game  was  on.  and  a  close,  hard  game  it  was. 
The  score  was  six  and  eight  against  us  when  the  ninth 
inning  rolled  around.  Then  Trinity  came  to  the  bat. 
The  first  man  was  out  on  a  fly.  The  second  whiffed 
the  air.  The  next  man  scratched  and  was  safe.  The 
Blue  and  White  supporters  yelled  and  prayed  for  a 
Int.  ( )ld  Bill  crowed.  We  got  a  hit.  The  yelling  be- 
came more  vociferous,  ami  the  praying  more  earnest. 
Through  the  din  came  the  loud  clear  call  of  the  rooster 
once  more.  The  next  man  walked.  The  bases  were 
full.  And  then  spurred  on  by  the  excitement  around 
him,  Old  Bill  rose  to  the  occasion  and  uttered  his 
most  perfect  crow.  It  shook  the  atmosphere  for  miles 
around  and  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy. 
The  Trinity  stands  went  wild,  and  the  next  man  up 
knocked  a  home  run.  The  game  was  won,  and  Old  Bill 
crowed  some  more — so  much,  in  fact  that  supporters 
of  the  losing  team  became  angry.  A  fight  ensued. 
Old  Bill,  who  was  in  front,  caught  the  worst  of  it. 
His  defender  was  knocked  flat.  The  beautiful  rooster 
who  had  never  in  his  life  received  rough  treatment, 
was  seized  by  two  angry  strangers.  Each  took  a  leg 
and  tore  the  poor  rooster  apart.  That  was  the  end 
of  Old  Bill's  life  but  not  the  end  of  the  fight,  and 
many  a  bloody  nose,  many  a  blackened  eye  resulted 
ere  his  remains  were  recovered  and  brought  back  to 
Durham  to  be  buried  with  military  honors. 


^htood 

TJANGING  i"  ii  leafless  vine 

Black  outlined  against  the  western  glow. 
They  were  hut  shrivelled  pods 
Which  the  piercing  wind 
Sit  shattering  and  clattering  to  mid  fro: 
Yil  the  approaching  dark  somehow 
Conjured  up  fantastic  images. 
And  I  thought, 
"lime  mournful  an  evening  fur  old  people." 

— Fabian. 
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O.  Henry's  Life 


Carl  Howie  King 


ILLIAM  SIDNEY  PORTER  was  born  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  September 
11,  1862,  where  he  remained  until  1882 
and  where  the  0.  Henry  Hotel  now  testi- 
fies the  local  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held. 
Porter's  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  came  to  New 
York  from  Holland  about  the  year  1700.  Descendants 
of  this  family  migrated  to  North  Carolina  about  1765. 
William  Swaim,  Porter's  grandfather,  soon  made  his 
'  impress  upon  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
was  the  only  journalist  or  writer  among  Porter's  an- 
cestors. In  1827  Swaim  became  editor  of  the  Greens- 
boro Patriot,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  he  made  the 
paper  a  success.  His  grandmother  came  from  a 
family  of  wealthy  planters  in  Virginia. 

Mary  Jane  Virginia  Swaim,  Porter's  mother,  was 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sw'aim.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  she  was  married  to  Dr.  A.  S. 
Porter,  of  Greensboro.  Seven  years  later  she  died 
leaving  three  small  children,  one  of  which  was  the 
famous  ston-  writer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Sid- 
ney Porter  inherited  most  of  his  noble  traits  from  his 
mother,  for  she  was  a  scholar  and  a  graduate  of 
Greensboro  Female  College.  The  president  of  the 
College  once  wrote  to  her  father:  "Your  daughter 
Mary  ranks  No.  1  in  her  studies,  has  an  excellent 
mind,  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  fine  scholar."  Her 
classmates  regarded  her  as  a  writer  of  beautiful  Eng- 
lish, and  many  of  them  depended  upon  her  for  their 
graduating  essays.  The  numerous  poems  she  wrote 
and  the  pictures  she  painted  had  a  lasting  influence 
upon  her  son,  William  Sidney  Porter. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Will,  as  he  was  most 
familiarly  known,  and  his  brothers  lived  with  his 
Grandmother  Porter,  who  was  a  widow  with  seven 
children  but  who  managed  to  care  for  the  group  in  a 
creditable  manner.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
was  little  chance  for  Sidney  Porter  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. His  only  schooling  was  due  to  the  interest  and 
untiring  efforts  of  his  aunt,  Evelina  Maria  Porter,  bet- 
ter known  in  Greensboro  as  Miss  Lina.  Her  influence 
was  undoubtedly  the  strongest  personal  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  0.  Henry  during  his  twenty  years 


in  North  Carolina.  The  death  of  his  mother  and  the 
absorption  of  his  father's  time  in  futile  inventions  re- 
sulted  in  Miss  Lina's  taking  the  place  of  both  par- 
ents. Miss  Lina  taught  a  private  school  until  the 
growth  of  the  graded  school  crowded  her  out.  0. 
Henry  attended  this  private  school  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen ;  that  ended  the  schooling 
of  the  short-story  writer.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
possibilities  of  becoming  a  cartoonist :  his  friends  little 
thought  of  his  developing  into  a  writer. 

The  teaching  of  Miss  Lina  is  said  to  have  had  much 
influence  upon  0.  Henry  as  a  story  writer.  One  of 
her  popular  methods  of  teaching  was  to  create  an 
impromptu  story  by  having  her  students  contribute  to 
the  story  when  called  on.  As  each  contribution  was 
expected  to  grow  out  of  what  had  been  said,  the 
strictest  attention  was  necessary  upon  the  part  of  the 
students,  but  the  most  difficult  part  was  giving  the 
story  a  logical  conclusion.  This  required  the  remem- 
brance of  all  that  had  been  contributed  and  an 
imagination  that  could  interpret  the  characters  and 
fuse  them.  Such  a  task  usually  fell  to  0.  Henry.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  training  was  of  great  value 
to  him  in  his  later  days. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  0.  Henry  was  asked  by  Colonel 
Robert  Bingham,  superintendent  of  the  Bingham 
School,  then  at  Mebane,  North  Carolina,  to  come  at 
once  to  Bingham,  where  an  education  free  of  charge 
would  be  given  him.  He  was  unable  to  accept  the 
invitation,  however,  because  of  a  lack  of  means  to 
purchase  uniform  and  books. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Porter  realized  something  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  her  grandson,  and  tried  to  give  him  every 
possible  advantage.  "I  sometimes  regret,"  she  once 
remarked,  "that  we  did  not  send  him  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, for  Dr.  Braxton  Craven  makes  every  student  feel 
that  he,  Braxton  Craven,  is  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  and  the  student  himself  the  next  greatest. ' '  An 
education  away  from  home,  however,  could  never  have 
been  seriously  considered  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
"I  would  have  given  my  eyes  for  a  college  educa- 
tion," O.  Henry  said  when  his  daughter  Margaret 
brought  home  her  college  diploma. 
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0.  Henry,  regardless  of  his  -poor  opportunities, 
Improved  himself  by1  reading.     He  read  the  classics 

extensively  during  Ids  boyhood  days.  He  was  espe- 
cially fund  of  Tin  Arabian  Nights.  Shakespeare. 
Tennyson,  Kipling,  Byron,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  Dick- 
ens were  among  Ids  favorites  in  later  years.  His  ex- 
tensive reading  and  .Miss  Lina's  teaching  gave  him  all 
the  literary  training  he  ever  received.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  after  he  had  left  Miss  Edna's  school,  he  entered 
his  uncle's  drug  store,  where  he  learned  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional druggist.  This  profession  as  we  shall  find 
later  was  of  great  value  to  hint  in  future  life.  When 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  his  uncle's 
store,  and  began  a  career  that  aided  materially  in  his 
development  as  a  story  writer. 

The  second  distinct  period  of  O.  Henry's  life  was 
from  1882  to  1896.  The  experiences  of  this  period 
came  as  a  result  of  his  close  friendship  wdth  the  Hall 
family-  of  Greensboro.  The  three  sons  of  Dr.  J.  K. 
Hall  had  gone  to  Texas  to  seek  their  fortune.  They 
owned  eattle  ranches  and  other  interests  in  Texas.  In 
March,  1882,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  planning  to 
visit  their  sons.  O.  Henry  at  this  time  was  in  rather 
poor  health,  and  Dr.  Hall  realized  that  0.  Henry 
needed  a  change  from  the  life  in  a  drug  store.  "Will," 
he  said,  a  few  days  before  starting  the  trip,  "I  want 
you  to  go  with  us.  You  need  a  change,  and  the  ranch 
life  will  build  you  up."  Never  before  had  <>.  Henry 
received  an  invitation  which  so  harmonized  with  every 
impulse  of  his  nature.  It  meant  health  and  romance, 
and  was  the  challenge  of  all  he  had  read  and  dreamed. 
During  this  period  of  fourteen  years  he  lived  in  Texas. 
first  on  the  ranch,  then  in  Austin,  with  occasional  vis- 
its to  San  Antonio.  His  out-of-doors  life  on  the 
plains  gave  him  material  that  was  afterward  to  appear 
not  only  in  pictorial  description  but  also  in  a  wealth 
of  first-hand  observation,  in  a  widening  of  personal 
experiences,  and  in  a  breaking  away  from  mere  book- 
ishness,  that  find  illustration  in  every  page  of  his 
Hunt  of  tin  Wist.  He  lived  the  life,  and  loved  it. 
He  needed  just  this  wider  horizon  to  give  him  margin 
for  comparison  with  his  former  experiences  and  a 
basis  for  contrast  with  what  was  to  come  later.  His 
reading  now  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  study.  He 
mastered  Spanish,  read  history,  practiced  story-writ- 
ing, and  Learned  in  constant  comradeship  with  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  an  accuracy  and  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  words  that  random  reading  could 
not  give.  During  this  period  he  also  practiced  the 
cartoonist's  art  as  he  had  done  in  Greensboro.    There 


is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  prael  iced  this  art  with 

the  view  of  ever  using  it,  but  rely  for  the  pleasure 

he  found  in  some  form  of  disciplined  self-expression. 
0.  Henry  remained  on  the  La  Salle  County  ranch  for 
two  years.  He  learned  much  of  ranch  life,  but  never 
developed  a  love  for  the  rough  cowboy  stunts.  He 
was  more  interested  in  studying  the  people  and  in 
participating  in  the  social  affairs  of  the  small  cities. 

In  1884  he  left  the  ranch  and  went  to  Austin.  At 
that  time  Austin  had  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  rapidly-growing  State  Univer- 
sity, and  was  peculiarly  representative  of  the  old  and 
the  new.  There  is  no  record,  however,  which  shows 
that  he  studied  at  the  University;  instead,  he  studied 
the  people  and  social  conditions  of  the  town.  It  was 
in  such  a  field  that  0.  Henry  delighted  to  study.  Hi- 
friends  in  Austin  say  that  no  one  ever  touched  the  city 
at  so  many  points  or  knew  its  social  strata  as  did  ( ). 
Henry. 

His  first  paying  position  was  that  of  bookkeeper  for 
a  real  estate  firm.  From  this  he  went  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  where  he  remained  four  years.  While 
holding  this  position  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
Miss  Athol  Ester,  the  seventeen-year-old  daughter  of 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Roach.  O.  Henry  found  in  his  married 
life  not  only  happiness  but  the  incentive  to  effort  that 
he  had  sorely  lacked.  Mrs.  Porter  was  witty  and 
musical;  she  always  cooperated  with  him  in  his  early 
journalistie  ventures.  The  four  years  in  the  Land 
Office  were  the  happiest  years  of  O.  Henry's  life  in 
Texas.  It  was  during  this  time  that  his  only  child, 
-Margaret  Worth  Porter,  was  born. 

0.  Henry  went  from  the  Land  Office  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Austin  as  paying  and  receiving 
teller.  He  soon  gave  this  position  up  for  journalism. 
which  was  more  appealing  to  him.  He  edited  the 
Boiling  Stums  for  a  short  while,  and  later  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Houston  Post. 

The  third  stage  of  0.  Henry 's  life  is  that  from  July. 
1896,  to  July.  1901.  This  period  was  gloomy  for  him. 
but  it  made  him  a  student  of  humanity  and  a  master 
of  the  short-story.  For  more  than  six  months  of  this 
time  he  was  a  wanderer,  "a  fugitive  from  justice," — 
so  the  indictment  runs — in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  charge  was  that  of  misappropriating 
funds  while  working  in  the  banks  of  Austin.  Return- 
ing to  nurse  his  dying  wife,  he  surrendered  to  the 
authorities.  He  was  given  a  short  trial  and  sentenced 
to  the  federal  prison  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  five  years. 

(Continued  on   page  328) 
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^Alph  barker  s  Engagement 


F.  A.  B. 


1 

1 

HE  WARM  June  air  gently  stirred  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  rambler  laden  profusely 
with  fragrant  masses  of  pink  roses  and 
made  its  perf umed  way  over  the  big  front 
porch.  Mrs.  Biddle  was  rocking  energetically,  trying 
at  the  same  time  to  sew  with  equal  velocity.  Just 
then  she  caught  sight  of  the  Widow  Blount  coming 
down  the  walk. 

"Come  right  in,  Clara,"  she  called  while  going  to 
meet  her  visitor.  "I  haven't  seen  you  in  so  long," 
she  continued,  a  smile  spreading  over  her  ample  fea- 
tures. "I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  track  of  what's 
going  on  in  town." 

"Well  it's  the  Lord  blessing  I  came,"  ejaculated 
Clara,  "for  goodness  knows  there's  news  a-plenty. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  asked  incredulously  as  she 
settled  herself  comfortably  in  a  rocker,  "that  you 
haven 't  heard  ? ' ' 

"Heard!  Heard  what?"  inquired  Mrs.  Biddle, 
leaning  toward  her  questioner  with  an  attentive  air. 
"The  only  thing  I've  heard,"  she  went  on,  "is  that 
Old   Aunt   Sally  Fulghum  fell  off  the  back  steps  last 

"Well  help  my  soul-!"  exclaimed  Clara  breaking 
in  abruptly.  "To  think  that  I'm  the  first  to  mention 
it  to  you  .  .  .  not  that  I  haven't  been  kind  of 
expecting  it  to  happen  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
but  now  that  it  has  happened,  so  sudden,  it's  all  but 
keeled  me  over." 

"Whatever  are  you  driving  at?"  put  in  Mrs.  Bid- 
dle in  a  tone  of  eagerness  tinged  with  impatience. 

"Why  just  this,"  replied  Clara,  "Alph  Parker  and 
Melissa  Arrington  are  actually  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. ' ' 

"Alph  Parker  .  .  .  Melissa  .  .  .  engaged 
to  be  married!"  gasped  Mrs.  Biddle  in  astonishment. 
"Well,  who'd  a'  thought  it !  And  they've  been  court- 
ing for  going  on  twenty-five  years." 

"Yes,  the  Lord  knows  it's  time  they  were  getting 
down  to  business  if  they  ever  expect  to,"  observed 
Clara  in  a  decided  tone.  "But  it's  my  opinion,"  she 
continued  firmly,  "that  Melissa  is  making  a  mistake 
in  taking  him  now.  They're  both  set  in  their  ways, 
and  mark  my  words,  they're  not  going  to  get  along 
together." 


"Perhaps  you're  right,"  Mrs.  Biddle  assented, 
"still,  I  don't  know     .     .     ." 

"Well  I  do,"  Clara  interposed  emphatically.  "I 
can  read  Melissa  Arrington  like  a  book;  she's  one 
woman  who's  never  known  her  own  mind,  and  Alph's 
not  the  kind  to  make  her  know  it,  either." 

"But  surely  Melissa  ought  to  know  what's  she's 
doing  after  him  keeping  her  company  regular  for 
twenty-five  years,"  objected  Mrs.  Biddle  mildly. 

"She  ought  to,"  retorted  Clara  with  animation. 
"but  she  don't.  Anybody  who's  as  much  set  in  their 
ways  as  Melissa  and  Alph  ain't  going  to  be  able  to 
live  together  Avith  any  satisfaction." 

"Well,  I  hope  it's  all  for  the  best,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Biddle  as  she  threaded  her  needle  and  resumed 
work. 

' '  You  never  can  tell  what 's  going  to  happen  in  this 
world,"  Clara  averred,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  ceil- 
ing. "Anyway,"  she  declared,  "you  know  it's  part 
Alph's  fault;  he's  always  been  so  bashful  and  sensi- 
tive he  can  hardly  say  two  words  straight  at  a  time. ' ' 

"Alph  is  sensitive,"  Mrs.  Biddle  assented.  "I've 
heard  folks  say  that  every  time  he  sees  two  people  on 
the  street  talking  together  he  thinks  they  are  talking 
about  him." 

"As  if  he's  the  only  thing  folks  are  concerned 
about,"  Clara  snorted,  throwing  her  head  back  indig- 
nantly. "If  he's  as  sensitive  as  all  that,"  she  pur- 
sued. "I  wonder  how  he  ever  picked  out  anybody  like 
Melissa  to  go  with.  Have  you  ever  in  all  your  days 
seen  anybody  as  tall  and  skinny  as  Melissa,  and  as 
sawed-off  and  runty  as  Alph !  Imagine  that  pair 
coming  down  the  aisle  together ! ' ' 

At  this  remark  Mrs.  Biddle  and  Clara  joined  in  a 
hearty  laugh. 

At  the  dinner  table  Mrs.  Biddle  imparted  to  her 
husband  a  lengthy  account  of  her  morning  conver- 
sation with  the  Widow  Blount,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  differences,  both  mental  and  physical,  of 
the  betrothed  pair ;  indeed,  she  was  so  successful  in 
describing  the  fancied  picture  of  the  couple's  appear- 
ance at  the  altar  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Mr.  Biddle  rock  with  uncontrolled  mirth. 

"By  the  way,  Jim,"  said  Mrs.  Biddle  to  her  hus- 
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J.    P.    lillVI) 


Tin:  New  State.    My  Miss  M.  1'.  Follett.    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.,  New  York.  1923. 

Sainte-Beuve  lias  divided  authors  into  two  classes — 
cats  (/id  ayili  hI  le  monde  et  ceux  qui  le  cvuilisent. 
Wo  hesitate  to  place  Miss  Pollett  in  either  class,  for 
she  belongs  wholly  to  neither,  yet  partially  to  both. 
She  agitates  the  political  world  in  that  she  presents 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  strictly  orthodox;  she  civilizes 
it  to  the  extent  that  she  holds  before  it  an  ideal  whose 
consummation  is  a  thing  earnestly  to  be  desired. 

The  New  State  is  a  contribution  of  one  of  the  seri- 
ous political  thinkers  who,  numbering  among  them 
such  men  as  Bryce,  Ostrogorski,  and  Henry  Jones 
Ford,  have  recognized  the  inherent  limitations,  if  not 
the  actual  failure,  of  representative  government,  and 
have  sounded  a  warning  which  should  not  go  un- 
heeded. These  men  are  not  political  "agitators": 
neither  is  Miss  Follett.  The  ideal  Democracy  of  The 
New  State  is  that  in  which  every  man  has  been  edu- 
cated to  a  full  appreciation  of  democratic  freedom, 
and  in  which  every  man  is  actively  and  creatively 
effective  in  the  government.  It  is  a  Democracy  of  co- 
operation, not  a  Democracy  of  competition.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  Democracy  cannot  be  anything  but  an 
ideal,  and  as  such  it  agitates  the  political  world. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  Democracy  toward  which  we  can 
well  strive,  for  it  is  a  Democracy  of  civilization.  Thus 
are  we  justified  in  classing  Miss  Follett 's  work  both 
as  an  agitating  and  as  a  civilizing  force. 

The  Nt  if  Stall  advances  the  theory  that  Democracy 
has  not  failed,  for  it  has  never  been  tried  ;  that  men 
have  never  learned  to  live  together;  and  that  the  dis- 
content existing  in  social,  industrial,  and  political  life 
can  be  largely  remedied  by  a  recognition  and  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  central 
theme  of  The  Neiv  State — the  group  principle. 

In  her  exposition  of  the  group  principle  as  a  prin- 
ciple, Miss  Follett  is  particularly  forceful,  clear,  and 
convincing.  The  idea  which  supposedly  represents  a 
majority,  says  Miss  Follett,  is  not  the  group  idea: 
the  problems  of  the  individual,  of  the  group,  and  even 
of  the  nation  are  not  "indeed  sol  veil  by  mechanical 
aggregation,  but  by  the  subtle  process  of  the  inter- 
mingling of   all  the   different   ideas  of  the   group.'" 


Here  we  have  the  substance  of  .Miss  Follett  's  principle. 
The  group  idea  is  not  the  idea  representing  a  number 
of  individual  ideas  expressed  in  the  aggregate — as  in 
the  ballot  box, —  nor  is  il  the  idea  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, even  though  thai  individual  may  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  group  amounting  virtually  to 
domination.  The  group  idea  is  the  general  will  of  the 
group  which  has  been  modified,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  by  every  individual  composing  the  group. 
It  is  thus  the  idea  of  all  and  of  none.  It  is  the  idea 
created  by  "the  intermingling  of  all  of  the  different 
ideas  of  the  group." 

This  group  principle  Miss  Follett.  would  have  us 
accept,  not  as  the  salvation  of  a  Democracy  which  has 
been  found  wanting,  but  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Democracy  which  has  never  been  tried.  "For  De- 
mocracy is  not  brute  numbers;  it  is  a  genuine  union 
of  true  individuals."  and  the  tna  individual  is  to  be 
found  only  in  group  organization.  "The  potentiali- 
ties of  the  individual  remain  potentialities  until  they 
are  released  by  group  life."  Thus  man,  in  the  New 
state,  is  not  merely  a  numerical  entity;  he  is  a  group 
of  relations,  and  his  vote  at  the  polls  "must  not  express 
his  particularist  self,  but  the  whole  complex  of  his 
related  life  ...  as  much  of  the  whole  as  these 
multiple  relations  have  brought  into  existence  for  him. 
through  him.  .  .  .  The  first  purpose  of  politics, 
therefore,  is  to  make  the  vote  of  every  man  express 
the  All  at  his  special  coign  of  outlook." 

The  purpose  of  Miss  Follett 's  book  is,  then,  to  show 
how  we  are  to  get  away  from  the  failure  of  Repre- 
sentative Government,  with  its  "fiction  of  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  with  its  party  organizations,  with  all 
their  dead-wood  excresences, "  and  how  we  are  to  ar- 
rive at  the  true  Democracy  composed  of  true  indi- 
viduals. This  is  not  to  be  a  Democracy  of  particular- 
ist individuals,  but  a  Democracy  of  individuals  who 
are  effective  in  the  government  through  every  group 
of  which  they  are  members.  This  true  Democracy  is 
thus  pervaded  by  the  group  idea;  it  is  a  Democracy 
which  is  the  bringing  forth  of  a  genuine  collective 
will,  composed,  not  of  an  aggregate  of  votes,  but  of 
the  positive  and  negative  contributions  of  every  single 
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Exchanges 


W.  R.  Brown,  Editor 


The  exchange  editor  was  up  to  his  ears  in  work 
when  the  March  issue  went  to  press,  and  the  result 
was  that  his  "remarks"  (which  he  wonders  if  anyone 
reads)  didn't  appear  in  that  issue.  This  time  the 
exchange  desk  is  piled  high  with  the  most  numerous 
assortment  of  magazines  that  it  has  received  this  year, 
and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  all  good  ones. 
There  are  so  many  bouquets  which  we  can  hand  out 
this  time  that  we  are  going  to  leave  all  the  bricks 
behind,  and  we  hope  that  another  assortment  of  good 
readable  exchanges  will  come  to  us  so  that  we  can 
say  farewell  next  month  with  a  compliment  for  every- 
one. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  principle  of 
"ladies  first"  was  a  good  one,  and  so  we  begin  our 
The  remarks    with    a    few    opinions    on    the 

Randolph'  January-February  issue  of  The  Tattler. 
Macon  Copper  and  Moonstone  is  good,  and  we 

Tattler  don't   blame  Peter  for  being  lured  by 

that  copper  hair.  The  closing  paragraph,  though, 
makes  us  believe  that  he  was  as  cold  as  his  moonstone. 
The  Age  of  Innocence  is  a  good  surprise  story.  Love 
and  the  Poet  left  us  a  bit  i^p  in  the  air;  we  should 
like  to  know  if  the  two  deserted  ones  continued  to 
live  opposite  each  other. 

We  are  very  much  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  women  of  Meredith  are  taking  their 

publication.  The  February  Acorn  has 
"The  a"  abundance  of  highly  creditable  work 

Meredith  of  a  type  that  is  entirely  too  rare  in 
Acorn  college  publications.    The  critical  studies 

on  Botticelli,  Shelley,  and  Chaucer  are 
exceptionally  good,  while  the  two  articles  on  Shake- 
spearean material,  one  on  the  Epicureanism  of  Fal- 
staff  and  the  other  on  the  various  influences  that 
entered  into  the  writing  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream",  show  keen  insight  into  the  work  of  the  dra- 
matist. Little  Sister  gives  due  praise  to  a  type  of 
devotion  and  service  worthy  of  highest  honor.  The 
review  of  Papini's  Life  of  Christ  is  written  in  a  very 
appreciative  and  helpful  way.  The  two  poems  in  the 
issue  are  good,  especially  Miss  Warrick's  Jewels. 


The 
Wake 
Forest 
Student 


The  opening  poem,  Peace,  of  the  February  Student 
is  quite  satisfying.  Mr.  Roberson's  Notes  on  Phil- 
osophy is  an  excellently  prepared  article ; 
we  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to- 
ward the  remaining  articles  of  the  series. 
The  Call  for  Stronger  Internationalism 
is  timely.  After  the  Concert — the  Make- 
up is  almost  a  case  of  "much  ado  about  nothing."  It 
is  hardly  more  than  an  incident  and  not  very  wel 
motivated ;  the  switch  to  the  present  tense  weakens 
the  force  a  bit.  The  Religious  Impulse  presents  in 
brief  form  some  well  thought  out  points. 

The   March   issue   of   the   Ilaverforclian   admirably 
sustains  the  high  standard  which  that  magazine  has 
previously  maintained.     Living  Tablets 
-*  "e  t  is    short,    but   effectively   written.      The 

naverjora  forcji  Extinguished  contains  a  subject 
naver-  jor    thought,    well    presented    in    verse. 

fordian  We  won{jer  ^^  t^e  historian  Prescott 

how  much  and  how  often  the  progress  of  truth  has 
been  retarded  by  the  plundering  of  the  soldier.  The 
Transition  is  probably  the  better  of  the  two  stories  in 
the  issue,  at  least  in  technique.  It  reminds  us  strongly 
of  Poe,  and,  taking  it  in  connection  with  The  Deserted 
Pagoda,  a  gloomy  bit  of  atmosphere  in  verse,  we  won- 
der whether  the  Haverfordian  is  developing  another 
such  mentality.  Mr.  Prokosch  above  all  has  a  sense 
of  art. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Magazine  contains  some 
good  short  stories.  The  outstanding  one  is,  of  course, 
Out  of  the  Storm.  This  piece  of  work 
by  Mr.  Simpson  would  do  credit  to  any 
story  writer ;  it  abounds  in  moments  of 
tense  interest.  Gotta  Match?  is  dread- 
Magazine  ful]y  disappointing;  we  hate  to  see  such 
an  attractive  girl  run  off  with  a  "cake  eater."  The 
Christmas  Bandit  presents  a  tragic  picture  of,  one 
would  almost  say,  the  irony  of  fate.  Another  Other 
Wise  Man  is  perhaps  not  very  realistic,  but  it  is  a 
good  piece  of  imaginative  writing.  We  take  it  that 
Mr.  Shelby  must  have  had  wide  experience  with  the 
dear  girls,  for  his  The  Feminine  Code  shows  that  he 


The 
Davidson 
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almost  understands  whal  they  mean  by  what  they 
say.  The  article  on  Friendship  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
serious  study.  Of  the  poetry  in  the  issue  we  especially 
like  the  Sonnets  and  the  Winds  of  Summer. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  good  material  in  the  Feb- 
ruary  Carolinian.    The   two   short   stories   are   very 

interesting.  Id  The  Sun  ('onus  Up  the 
The  South  atmosphere  is  handled  admirably.  The 
Carolina  Liar's  Convention  confirmed  the  sus- 
Caro/inian    pieion   which   we  already  had  that  hair 

oil  affects  the  mind  or  that  only  affected 
minds  affect  hair  oil.  whichever  you  prefer.  In 
translating  from  "II  Curore"  Mr.  Abel  has  chosen  a 
very  striking  incident  and  has  put  it  into  admirable 
English.  In  Tin  Burning  of  Columbia  Mr.  Floyd 
seems  to  present  his  facts  with  authority.  Now  that 
the  wound  is  healed,  we  should  like  to  place  this  crime 
along  with  the  other  forgiven  ones  that  were  due  to 
the  passioDs  of  war.  Mr.  D.  W.  S.  seems  to  have  made 
his  case  in  Nature,  Fashions,  ami  Immoralitg,  yet  we 
believe  that  also  the  other  side  of  the  question  could 
be  presented  with  some  force.  As  in  Though  He  Were 
Drtiil  many  a  man  has  found  himself  in  the  face  of  a 
great  crisis;  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  mothers  whose 
sods  went  (Iowd  with  the  ill-fated  Cyclops..  The  Soul 
of  the  Organ  is  perhaps  the  best  poem  in  the  issue. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Criterion  is  rather  brief. 
The  articles  on  Wilson  and  on  Washington  are  well 
written  and  timely,     Miss  Stevenson  has 
The  compiled    some    interesting    figures    in 

Columbia  Woman's  Status  in  Present  Dug  Yoca- 
Criterion  lions.  If  the  material  in  An  Old  Mys- 
tery is  original,  Miss  Ford  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  a  very  striking  picture;  in  any  case  the 
story  is  quite  interesting.  What  lie  Found  in  llu 
West  is  somewhat  brief,  but  it  is  good. 

(The  February   Erothesian    is  somewhat  better  bal- 
anced than  former  issues  of  that  magazine  have  been, 
but  even  yet  the  literary  material  does 
The  not  occupy  half  of  the  issue.     Most  of 

Lander  the  articles  are  interesting.     Education 

Erothesian  on  the  More  is  very  similar  to  other  such 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  former  is- 
sues of  the  Erotht  sinii.  Li  nns  From  n  College  Girl's 
Diary  carries  ns  on  a  bit  further  in  a  running  accounl 
of  a  college  girl's  life.     Teachers — and  Teachers  is  a 


very  interesting  sketch.  The  Lost  Reward  is  a  well 
presented  bit  of  legendary  material.  Laughter  is  an 
admirably  worked  out  article  on  the  various  forms  of 
that  familiar  exercise.  We  think  well  of  Miss  Rice's 
poem,  Joys  Of  Suture. 

The  March  Journal  contains  an  abundance  of  good 
material.     This  is  the  firsl   issue  of  the  Journal  that 

we  have  commented  on,  and  we  are  de- 
The  lighted  to  see  that  our  Methodist  neigh- 

IVofford  '"""  's  offering  such  an  excellent  maga- 
foumal         /'1"'-     The  '"'"'  Tories  in  the  issue  are 

all  creditable.  Three  Score  Years  and 
Ten  grips  the  interest  as  if  the  events  related  were 
actually  true;  (we  wonder,  though,  where  Mr.  Wynn 
found  that  word  "fastly").  Sand  by  tin  Bed 
Dragon  indicates  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  the 
modern  Southern  Negro.  Tin  Dilemma  is  good,  hut  a 
bit  unreal  and  perhaps  slightly  too  pious  in  parts.  An 
V uroiisiiiing  completes  the  quartette  and  is  an  alto- 
gether pleasing  story.  Of  the  two  sketches,  we  think 
Mum  Betsy  far  superior  to  The  Novel  Laboratory, 
we  have  not  in  our  experience  met  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  hypocritical  miuisters.  The  essay  on  The  Pas- 
sion Plug  is  very  informing  aDd  highly  interestiDg. 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  a  timely  appreciative  essay  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  great  and  beloved  hero  of 
our  Southland. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Magazine  lias  the  usual 
amount  of  good   material.      Both  of  the  short  stories 

are  admirably  handled.  The  Test  is  a 
The  r,'a'  tragedy,  and  One  Fine  Afternoon  is 

Carolina  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  only  by  the 
Magazine     eleventh  hour  iuterpositioD  of  a  nest  of 

yellow  jackets.  Of  the  articles  in  a 
Lighter  vein,  Itch  presents  a  very  illuminating  objec- 
tive (we  hope)  study  of  a  matter  very  close  to  some 
readers,  and  Alfred  in  Puppet  Land  had  us  forget- 
ting that  Alfred  was  in  puppet  land  just  about  as 
often  as  that  worthy  himself  did.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  writer  of  Publico  Americana  Magna  take  a 
week  at  the  seashore  or  somewhere  else  to  cure  him 
of  the  grouch.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  co-ed  in 
What  Carolina  Has  Meant  to  a  Co-Ed  that  the  women 
are  beginning  to  enter  iDto  the  spirit  aDd  to  feel  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  place.  What  Becomes  of  tin  Pig 
Mi  u.'  is  an  interesting  study  in  futures  aDd  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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W ay side  IV ares 


The  keys  of  tin  Wayside  Warehouse  (where  many  an  old  jest  is  leept  in  storage)  have  been  for  the  time  being  entrusted  to 
ns,  and  we  have  looked  around  to  see  what  ire  could  find.  But  Pallas  Athent  is  not  the  goddess  of  Laughter,  and  Bacchus 
lias  been  ceiled  by  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  best  tee  eau  do  is  to  sharpen  our  wits  and  our  scissors,  and  let  the  sparlcs 
fig.  You  know  that  old  mi,  of  Cicero's  (before  the  recent  Russian  invasion  ami  before  Rudy  had  becomi  every  young  maiden's 
secret  Valentino  i  when  lie  saw  a  professional  male  dancer — said  Cicero,  said  he:  ■■the  better,  the  worse."  And  this  is  our 
apology:  the  worse  our  jokes  are,  the  bitter  you  will  like  them  :  for  they  will  giec  you  a  comfortable  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
You  know  the  feeling.  — Sigma  Upsilon  Humor  Committee. 


LET'S  LAUGH! 


"Over  100  Per  Cent  on  Morris  Street." — Headline 
in  Durham  Herald.     Can  you  beat  it? 


Higher  Criticism — by  a  Freshman 

"The  Ancient  Mariner's  crime  was  the  killing  of 
the  Alabassator."  (Happily,  no  international  compli- 
cations ensued.) 


Co-ed:     "1  was  so  confused  I — " 
l'nco-ed:     "Yes.  I  hear  you  confused  Wordson  and 
Tenny  worth. 

Something  New  in  Fiction 
By  the  Sophs 
Sir  Walter  Scott :    "The  Harp  of  Melodian. ' ' 
The  same  :    ' '  The  Antiquarian, ' '  explained  as  where 
they  keep  fish. 

(instructor's  comment:     "Poor  fish.") 
The  same  :    ' '  Emulsion. ' ' 


Motto  for  Blue  Books 
"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 


From  the  Arabic 

If  few  butnuh  owhar  ditiz 
Tomb  ache  age  oak  that  snew, 
Youwd  nevve  raska  gen.    Gwiz 
It  smoarth  an  Ike  an  dew. 


How  far  can  a  fellow  go  and  get  back  safe.' 


The  Honor  System 

Student  (coming  into  English  Office  during  exami- 
nation1! :  "Are  you  sure.  Professor,  we  had  four  stories 
by  Kipling  this  term  ?  We  just  been  talking  it  over 
and  can't  think  of  but  three." 

(This  is  no  joke.) 

It  is  with  eeee  that  I  eat  my  pppp, 
'Cause  I  mash  'em  on  my  bread. 
1  just  shut  my  iiii  and  then  look  yyyy. 
And  shovel  'em  into  mv  head. 


'Did  you  see  the  girl  I  was  with  last  night?" 
'Yes,  but  she  sure  was  cross-eyed.''  " — then 

'She's  a  fine  girl,  though."  arms,  sobbi 

'Hanged  if  she  looks  straight."  Mali  Jongg 


End  of  a  Perfect  Story 
she    fell   quivering    into   his    outstretched 
lg  and  crying  happily.  'Ah,  Mali  Jon<; 


The  So-Called  Moving  Picture  in  Education 

The  English  Department  regularly  has  a  represent- 
ative at  the  Paris,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  stories 
in  English  2. 


He  :     ' '  When  Greek  meets  Greek — ' ' 
She:      "Y"es.    I    know:    they    start    a    restaurant. 
That 's  so  old  it 's  rotten. ' ' 

He:    "But  when  cheek  meets  cheek." 

She:    "Oh,  that  another  story.    Let's  hear." 
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[mpatienl    diner,   to   waiter:     "Ever   been    to   the  A  joke  in  the  class-room  is  a   pure  blessing.      Bui 

Zoo?"  the  second  one  is  like  cold  mashed  potato. 

Waiter:    "Why,  no  sir."  . , 

I.  1).:     "Well,  you  ought  to  go.     You'd  enjoy  see- 
ing the  turtles  whiz  past  you."  Between  East   Durham  and   West  Durham  extends 
w  the  raging  Main. 


Helpful  Hints 

Vice  is  full  of  thrills  for  those  who  haven't  tried  it. 

No  man  is  educated  until  he  has  learned  the  im- 
portance of  details.  Xo  man  is  cultured  until  he  has 
learned  the  importance  of  trivial  things. 

Real  life  has  no  railing. 

We  begin  by  creeping.  How  many  ever  learn  to 
walk  upright .' 

Ballad 

If  Ni  is  White  and  Bull  is  Brown, 

What,  think  you,  are  the  rest  ? 
Which  one,  I  mean,  is  red,  or  green ) 

Or  is  no  color  best? 

Monsieur  Guilbert,  il  n'est  pas  vert. 

Steinhauser  ist  nicht  gelb     .     .     . 
But  this  is  the  best  that  I  can  do, 
For  colors  have  we  all  too  Few. 

Though  maybe  Flowers  will  help. 

T 

Faculty  Corner 
Pep — Peppier —  ( no  superlative ) . 
Who  are  our  best  pianists .'     Professors  Mason  and 
Hamlin. 

The  Logic  of  History 

"If  the  Stamp  Act  was  worth  a  Revolution,  then 
Prohibition  is  worth  a  massacre  and  an  earthquake." 

But  when  was  human  nature  ever  logical?  Frin- 
stance,  there's  compulsory  Chapel.  The  man  who 
cuts  Chapel  is  no  better  than  a  bootlegger.  A  scof- 
flaw.     Think  of  it ! 


A  joke   is  something  you   expect   your   friends   to 
laugh  at. 

How  can  a  fellow  read  II  Kings  9,  30  or  Ezek.  23, 
40  and  not  be  a  modernist? 


Fashion  Note  (For  Amateur  Dramatics) 
The  bath-robe  may  be  safely  worn  on  all  occasions. 
It  becomes  the  retired  actor  in  mixed  after-dinner 
company  more  than  his  pronunciation  of  theAter,  and 
'tis  mightiest  in  the  ceremonial  wedding  march  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 


An  Easy  Ride 
Newly-Installed  President  of  the  .Memorial  Ep- 
worth  League  in  His  Address  of  Welcome:  "Anyone 
who  wishes  to  join  the  League  tonight  will  give  his 
name  to  the  secretary  as  he  passes  out  on  a  slip  of 
paper. ' ' 


Teacher : 
Johnnie : 


"Johnnie,  what  does  LXX  mean' 
"Love  and  kisses." 


Our  notion  of  simon-pure  optimism  is  the  "Keep  off 
the  Grass"  sign  adorning  the  barren  terrace  of  our 

Woodland  Stage. 


Hint  for  Dean  Hunt 


KEEP   OFF 

THE 

ONIONS 


From  Our  Immediate  Contemporaries 
' '  He  was  very  indigenous  toward  her. ' ' 
"The  man  was  deeply  affected  by  his  death." 
"Cosmos:    that    which    produces    cosmotic    results. 
Example:  Cosmos  can  be  bought  at  a  drug  store." 

"An  abstract  noun  is  a  noun  abstracted  from  an- 
other noun." 

"I  was  all  ready  to  go.  suitcase  packed  and  full  of 
excitement. ' ' 
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A  Country  Store 

My  Uncle  Jim,  he  owns  that  store — 
Look,  there  he  sits  beside  the  door, 
All  leanin'  back. 

You  know,  I  like  to  visit  him, 

'Cause  now  his  eyesight's  gettin'  dim — 

Tis,  for  a  fac'. 

An'  'en  he  always  keeps  on  ban' 
A  lot  of  candy  'n  cake — oh  man ! 
It 's  easy  f oun '. 

You  see,  I  kinder  sidle  in 

An'  talk  a  while,  an'  'en  begin 

To  reach  aroun'. 

First  thing  I  grab  is  choc 'late  drops, 
An'  'ough  1  eat,  he  never  stops — 
His  talkin'  lasts. 

An '  while  I  hunt  f o '  pepamints 
An'  ginger  snaps,  he  kinder  squints 
His  ejTes  an'  asts, 

' '  Now  Joe,  what 's  that  you  're  doin '  there  ? 
Come  'ere  and  sit  down  in  this  chair. 
Where  I  can  see." 

"Oh  nothin".  Uncle  Jim,"  I'd  say. 
"Except  I  saw  a  mouse  this  way: 
He's  in  the  tea." 

An '  while  I  eat,  I  try  to  fill 

My  pants  with  cake  an'  such  until 

I  c'n  hardly  walk. 

Yep,  there  he  sits,  my  Uncle  Jim ; 
I  surely  like  to  visit  him — 
My  !  he  can  talk. 


Bell-hop:    "Did  you  ring,  sir?" 

"No,  I  was  tolling.    I  thought  you  were  dead. 


The  f.  s.  seem  to  think  that  the  more  they  display, 
the  more  attractive  they  become.  But  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  simply  isn't  so. 

Last  summer  they  boasted  their  right  to  bare  arms. 
This  winter  they  had  flesh-color  stockings.  "What  is 
there  left  ?    That  remains  to  be  seen. 


Variations  on  Another  Old  One — Add  Your  Own 
' '  Who  was  that  lady  I  saw  you  with  last  night  ? ' ' 
"That  wasn't  no  lady,  that  was  my  wife." 
"That  wasn't  no  street,  that  was  an  alley." 
"That  wasn't  night,  it  was  morning." 
' '  That  wasn  't  me,  that  was  a  darn  fool. ' ' 
"That  wasn't — " 

Made  in  England 
Said  the  Tooth-paste  to  the  Tooth-brush  :    ' '  Squeeze 
me,  and  I'll  meet  you  outside  the  Tube." 

If  Bug  2  is  bug-even,  what  is  Bug  3? 

No  Man  Is  a  Hero — 
"Sir  Walter,  'e's  been  drinkin'  again,  'e  'as,"  said 
Raleigh's  valet.     "'E's  been  rollin'   in  the  mud,    'e 
'as. ' ' 

Ideal  College  Girl  in  Upper  Iowa  University 

"(1)  She  should  not  be  under  sixteen  or  over 
twenty-eight, 

"(2)  She  should  be  physically  strong  and  healthy. 
The  development  of  the  mental  capacities  is  much 
more  certain  to  lie  normal  in  quality  and  rapid  in 
quantity  when  the  physical  powers  are  strong.  She 
should  therefore  swim,  skate,  and  hike  with  pleasure. 

"  (3)  She  should  devote  proper  time  in  her  schedule 
of  work  to  those  activities  not  connected  with  her  class 
work.  The  girl  who  gives  her  entire  time  to  the 
preparation  of  her  class  assignments  fails  to  secure  the 
complete  and  liberal  education  and  preparation  for 
life  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  girl's  training. 
The  ideal  girl  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  the  one 
whose  grades  are  the  highest. 

"  (1)  She  should  be  genuinely  feminine  in  all  her 
conducts  and  ideals.  She  should  not  forget  the  high 
and  exalted  place  she  holds  in  the  world  of  morals 
and  etiquette. 

"  (5)  She  should  be  full  of  life,  hope,  and  optimism. 

"(6)  She  recognizes  completely  and  humbly  the 
authority  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Irreligion 
and  independent  attitude  of  mind  on  religious  mat- 
ters will  certainly  prevent  the  highest  success  in  col- 
lege work  and  hamper  and  ultimately  completely  de- 
stroy the  success  that  might  be  attained  in  later  life." 

(Continued  on  page  330) 
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We- 


PARIS  THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre— Personal  Direction  Don  Nichols 


Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST    NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.    FOX,    INC. 

Pick  of  Comedies — Pathe  and   Pox  News  Reels — Topics,  Etc. 

NS~~\     r~T~t     T~"  -Trinity  College   Students,   We   Want   You   to   Feel   at   Home    in   Our    Theatre,   We 
I)                 p1       *  Really  Appreciate  Your  Patronage,  Leave  Your  Name  at   Box  Office,  We  Would 
Like  to  Have  You  on  Our  Mailing  List. 
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Your  Personal  Appearance  is  Half  the  First  Impression 


Dress  Suits 

Made  in  a 
Tailor  Shop 

$45 

and  more 


Easter  and  the  Spring  Season 

The  calendar   tells  us   that  Easter  Sun-       *j  ( 
day,    this    year,     falls    on    April    20th.        [fc 
Faster    is    the   day    when   all    the    world 
steps    into    a   new    life  —  a    new    social 
season  and  new  clothes  to  wear. 


Tuxedos 

$45 


Markham- 
Rogers  Co. 
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Behind  the  "Bang"  of  the  Glee  Club 

(Continued  from  page  310) 

remember  very  well  such  an  occasion  during1  the  trip. 
It  was  at  Davenport  College,  where  Ave  had  given  a 
concert.  Following  the  concert,  we  were  being  enter- 
tained by  the  girls  at  a  reception.  I  was  standing- 
near  one  of  our  directors;  in  fact.  I  was  so  near  that 
I  could  hear  him  as  he  talked  to  one  of  the  pretty 
Davenport  students.  ■"Yes.  ma'ra,"  he  said,  "I'm  a 
freshman.  The  boys  eall  me  'Freshman  Jim'  .  .  . 
Yes,  the  work  is  pretty  hard  at  Trinity.  I'm  very 
much  afraid  that  I'm  going  to  flunk  Bull  Brown's 
English."  Of  course  I  did  not  give  him  away,  but  I 
must  confess,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  conceal  my 
amusement. 

When  the  Glee  Club  is  giving  a  concert  in  a  town, 
it  is  usually  sponsored  by  the  Trinity  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  that  town  or  by  the  Methodist  churches  of 
the  community,  and  these  organizations  usually  enter- 
tain the  boys.  They  are  entertained  in  pairs  at  the 
various  homes.  The  greatest  influence  of  the  club,  I 
sometimes  think,  is  through  the  presence  of  the  boys 
in  the  homes  of  the  various  communities.  The  people 
entertaining  the  boys  get  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  College  and  its  activities,  and  they  often 
judge  the  student-body  of  the  College  by  the  type  of 
boy  which  they  see  on  the  Glee  Club.  The  boys  rea- 
lize this  influence,  and  strive  at  all  times  to  appear  as 
gentlemen. 

The  freedom  from  study  and  the  entertainments 
which  the  boys  get  while  on  the  trips  are  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  them,  but  the  trips  afford  them  far 
greater  benefits  than  mere  pleasure.  They  get  the 
benefit  of  the  travel,  and  travel  alone  has  been  called 
an  education.  The  boys  see  the  different  places  in 
the  State,  and  meet  people  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 
During  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  club,  I  have  been  in  practically  every  important 
town  in  North  Carolina,  and  have  toured  Virginia.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  people  whom  I  met  on  these 
trips,  especially  those  by  whom  I  was  entertained  in 
the  various  towns  and  cities.  To  me  these  trips  have 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  -things  of  my  college 
life. 

Not  to  be  exaggerated  is  the  value  to  the  students 
individually   of   their   association   together.      On   the 


Glee  Club  tours  the  boys  are  thrown  closer  together 
than  at  any  other  time.  Bach  sees  the  other  at  his 
best,  and  in  their  unity  of  purpose,  real  friendships 
are  born.  In  future  days  it  will  be  the  memory  of 
the  Glee  Club  pals  and  Glee  Club  experiences  which 
these  boys  will  recall  most  fondly.  Who.  for  instance, 
among  the  boys  of  the  club  of  1922-23  will  ever  forget 
the  trip  to  Grove  Park  Inn  when  they  were  at  Ashe- 
ville.  or  the  delightful  clay  they  spent  together  at 
Wrightsville  Beach  when  they  went  to  Wilmington  ? 
Who  will  forget  the  night  that  Walter  Turrentine 
sang  his  composition  Her  Name  is  Lucille  when  Lucille 
was  in  the  audience?  (Who  of  the  club  of  1921-22 
will  forget  the  argument  between  the  two  fat  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  had  been  sleeping  together  dur- 
ing the  trip :  each  insisted  that  he  caught  the  itch 
from  the  other.  The  argument  was  finally  settled  by 
the  director,  who  persuaded  them  that  it  was  the  lot 
of  every  college  boy  to  contract  a  case  of  the  itch  once 
during  his  four  years  at  college.)  Surely,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  forget  these  aud  many  other  humorous 
incidents  which  have  happened  during  these  Glee  Club 
tours.  Our  future  years  will  treasure  the  memory  of 
these  four  years  of  college  life,  but  Glee  Club  pals, 
trips,  and  experiences  will  always  be  the  most  cher- 
ished of  all  memories. 


To  His  Young  Cup  Bearer 

(Catullus  27) 

f^OME,  boy  with  thy  Falernian 
And  fill  our  cups  with  wme, 
As  bids  the  mistress  of  our  feast 
Who  loves  the  lusty  vine.'* 

Away  wit]>  water.  Take  it  hence 
For  sober  souls.     Come,  stack  us 

Full  up,  full  up,  a  brimming  cup! 
The  unthinned  juice  of  Bacchus! 

*  (After  all,  Catullus  is  too  modern  for  undiluted  translation. 
The  original  of  tliis  line,  literally  translated,  is  "our  presi- 
dent,   l'ostumia,   more   drunken  than   a   drunken   grape-seed.'') 

— Newman  I.  White. 
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Your  Easter  Bonnet 
is  Ready 

Our   display   of  all   that  is  New 
and  Smart  in  Easter  Hats  is  now- 
ready  tor  your  inspection 

=\&« 

Won't  You  Come  In  and 
See  Them 


MRS.   E.   C.  PIPER,   Milliner 


Place  Your  Order  for 

Easter  Flowers 

with 

The 
Blossom  Shop 


"  Our  Service  Satisfies  ' 


Trinity  Representatives 
J.  A.  DOCKERY  Miss    DOROTHY   KaNOY 


Phone   1391 
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Alph  Parker  s  Engageme?it 

(Continued  from  page  314) 

band  as  he  was  leaving-  the  house,  "Clara  said  there 
is  a  special  sale  of  refrigerators  on  at  Bailey's;  T  wish 
you  'd  go  by  and  price  some. ' ' 

Mindful  of  this  injunction  Mr.  Biddle  dropped  in 
at  Bailey's  on  his  way  to  work. 

"Hello,  Mack,"  he  called  to  the  proprietor,  who 
was  lolling  comfortably  in  an  old  unpainted  rush- 
bottom  chair  tilted  back  against  a  big  iron  range. 
The  latter  brought  his  chair  down  with  a  thump. 
leaned  over  to  deposit  into  a  dirty  earthenware 
cuspidor  a  brown  stream  of  tobacco  juice,  and  looked 
up. 

"Hello,  Jim,"  he  responded  amicably,  "what  c'n  I 
do  for  you  ? ' ' 

"Nothing  much."  Mr.  Biddle  answered.  "The  old 
lady  wants  me  to  look  at  some  refrigerators.  I  under- 
stand you  got  a  sale  on." 

"Yep."  returned  Mack,  otherwise  Mr.  Bailey,  pro- 
prietor and  clerk  of  Bailey's  Hardware  Store.  "Yep," 
he  nodded,  "got  just  what  you're  looking  for.  Come 
right  back  here." 

Mr.  Biddle  followed  him  behind  a  huge  stack  of 
tobacco  flues  to  the  rear  of  the  store,  where  arrayed 
in  front  of  a  large  barred  window  was  a  number  of 
new  refrigerators.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  makes  was  entered  upon. 

"Now  here's  a  beaut',"  Mack  vouchsafed,  pointing 
to  an  oak  refrigerator  of  medium  size.  ' '  and  only 
seventy-five  dollars." 
' '  Seventy-five  dollars  ! ' '  echoed  Mr.  Biddle.  ' '  Humph, 
Mack,"  he  went  on.  "it's  a  good  thing  old  Alph 
Parker  didn't  come  by  to  price  a  few  furnishings  be- 
fore he  popped  the  question:  if  he  had.  he'd  a'  kept 
his  mouth  shut." 

"Well  I'll  be  damned."  Mack  exclaimed,  his  jaw 
dropping,  "has  Alph  Parker  at  last  gone  and  asked 
'Lissy  Arrington  to  marry  him.  and  she's  been  fool 
enough  to  say  'yes'?" 

"Just  so,"  Mr.  Biddle  replied. 

"Well  I'd  a'  swore  them  two  would  die  single," 
Mack  commented  dryly.  "Ain't  that  a  pair,  though." 
he  mumbled. 

Mr.  Biddle  agreed  that  it  was,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  repeat  for  Mack's  delectation  portions  of  the 
Widow  Blount's  observations.  So  engrossed  were 
they  that  neither  heard  the  sound  of  the  opening  door 


or  the  noise  of  uncertain  steps  that  halted  for  a  time 
in  front  of  the  screening  pile  of  tobacco  flues  and 
then  went  out  again. 

During  the  following  week  the  inhabitants  of 
Marshville  had  only  one  topic  of  conversation,  the 
engagement  of  Melissa  and  Alph.  It  was  a  seven 
days  wonder :  it  hung  on  every  tongue.  To  intensify 
matters,  try  as  they  would,  people  were  absolutely 
unable,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  to  catch  sight 
of  either  of  those  concerned.  The  shutters  on  the 
front  of  Melissa's  rambling,  venerable  gray  house  were 
kept  tightly  closed,  and  stranger  still,  all  callers  were 
forced  to  come  away  without  their  repeated  knocks 
having  evoked  the  slightest  response.  The  Widow 
Blount,  whose  lot  adjoined  that  of  Melissa,  had  even 
resorted  to  the  trick  of  throwing  a  hen  over  the  fence 
onto  the  Arrington  property,  and  then  going  in  chase 
of  the  hen ;  even  this  ruse,  however,  was  unproductive 
— quite  to  the  contrary  in  fact,  for  the  Widow  gave 
up  in  disgust  after  she  had  lost  a  fine  hen. 

With  Alph  it  was  almost  the  same ;  when  people 
stopped  him  on  the  street  to  congratulate  him,  to 
question  or  banter  him,  he  mumbled  something  in 
reply  and  made  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally  he 
disappeared  from  town  altogether.  His  landlady  re- 
ported that  he  had  gone  off  on  business  for  a  few  days. 

After  an  absence  of  four  days  Alph  returned.  Upon 
being  questioned  his  only  reply  was  that  he  had  "been 
to  see  his  folks"  who  lived  twelve  miles  out  in  the 
country  from  Marshville.  On  Saturday,  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  return,  he  was  seen  by  curious  passers-by 
to  be  busily  occupied  in  his  little  real-estate  office,  the 
door  of  which  was  securely  locked. 

Sunday  morning  was  unusually  bright  and  sunny. 
Mrs.  Biddle.  in  order  to  have  time  to  dress  for  church. 
was  hurrying  her  preparations  for  putting  dinner  on 
to  cook.  All  at  once  the  kitchen  door  flew  open,  re- 
vealing to  her  astonished  gaze  the  Widow  Blount,  out 
of  breath  and  in  wild  disarray.  One  look  at  her  pro- 
tuding  eyes  and  firm  set  mouth  caused  Mrs.  Biddle 
to  choke  back  a  half-framed  query  and  to  stand  eye- 
ing her  in  the  most  profound  amazement. 

"Lucy,"  spoke  the  Widow  in  a  hollow  voice  filled 
with  foreboding,  "Lucy.  Alph  Parker  is  dead  .  .  .. 
committed  suicide!" 

"Clara!"  wailed  Mrs.  Biddle  in  horror,  "you 
.     .     .     you  don't  mean  it." 

Clara  nodded  slowly,  as  if  each  prolonged  swing  of 
her  head  were  the  tolling  of  a  bell.     "Yes."  she  said. 
(Continued  on  page  326 
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KISSELS 

New  Ladies  Ready-to-wear  and 
zJX&llinery  Shop 


Distinctive  fashions  and  excellent  values  are  dominant  features  of  this 

.  store 

Extraordinary  showing  of  fascinating  Frocks  for  Street,  livening  and 
every  hour  of  the  day 

You  arc  cordially  invited 


KASSELS     ,15|^etMam     Durham,  N.  C. 


Lipscomb -Gattis  Co. 

/  OU    will   find  here   the 

»S=>oC=3» 

newest  things  in  styles, 
whether   in   suits,   hats,  or 

Society  ^Brand  Qlothes 
-JtCanhattan  Shirts 

novelties.     We  are  anxious 
to  please  the  College  Man 
and    in    every    department 
have    a  complete  line    to 
suit    his    need    and    fancv. 

Interwoven  Hosiery 

Ti^m  e  m  b  e  r 

<s=j°sa> 

If  it's  on  the  market 
you  will  find  it  here 

213  W.  Main  St.                 Phone  527 
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Alph  Parker  s  Engagement 

(Continued  from  page  324) 

' '  dead.  Took  poison  .  .  .  Mrs.  Linney  found  him 
this  morning  ...  a  little  while  ago  ...  in 
bed.  There  was  a  bottle  of  poison  tablets  on  the 
table." 

"For  pity  sakes,  Clara,"  Mrs.  Biddle  asked  tremul- 
ously, ' '  what  made  him  do  it  ? " 

"The  Lord  only  knows,"  the  former  stated,  shak- 
ing her  head  deliberately.  "It's  a  mystery  to  me — 
and  poor  Melissa,"  she  pursued,  "she's  taken  her  bed. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  of  her  going  at  any 
time. ' ' 

The  prophecy  of  the  Widow  Blount  was  not  long 
in  being  fulfilled ;  within  a  week  Melissa  was  dead. 
Before  she  died  she  had  asked  to  be  placed  in  a  grave 
beside  Alph,  and  this  wish  was  gratified. 

And  the  people  of  Marshville  wondered ;  they  never 
knew  what  led  Alph  Parker  to  take  his  own  life,  and, 
by  his  death,  break  the  heart  of  Melissa.  No,  they 
never  knew — and  how  could  they?  Alph  was  so 
queer,  and  he  left  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  reason 
for  his  act ;  yet,  if  they  could  have  followed  in  Alph's 
mind  the  succession  of  events  that  led  up  to  his  fatal 
resolution,  they  would  have  wondered  the  more. 

He  had  gone  into  Bailey's  store  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Biddle  was  there ;  he  had  overhead  their  banter- 
ing remarks  about  Melissa  and  himself.  What  he 
heard  had  burned  deep  into  his  very  soul;  he  could 
not  free  himself  from  the  terrible  words,  "tall  and 
skinny  .  .  .  sawed-off  and  runty  .  .  .  what 
a  pair."  For  two  days  he  writhed  inwardly,  trying 
at  the  same  time  to  endure  meeting  people — but  how 
he  recoiled  from  it !  For  two  days  he  avoided  Melissa  ; 
finally,  on  the  third,  he  went  to  tell  her  of  his  impend- 
ing trip  to  the  country. 

At  home  it  was  no  better;  his  days  Avere  filled  with 
agony.  He  could  not  sleep  ;  a  thousand  little  fears  over- 
whelmed him,  but  above  all  the  thought  of  being 
laughed  at  drove  him  to  madness.  For  the  first  time 
he  thought  of  how  he  and  Melissa  must  look  together : 
and  it  would  be  thus  as  long  as  they  lived,  everywhere 
they  went.  When  he  was  tormented  so,  he  would 
say  to  himself,  "It  is  impossible ;  it  must  not  be. ' ' 

Finally  the  thought  came  to  him,  "Why  not  end  it 
all  by  taking  my  life  ? "  At  first  he  rejected  this  idea 
with  revulsion ;  gradually,  however,  it  came  to  appear 
his  only  relief,  the  only  escape,  and  he  cherished  it. 


The  3\(ew  State 

(Continued  from  page  315) 

person,  expressing  every  individual  and  group  func- 
tion within  the  State.  The  problem  of  achieving 
this  Democracy,  says  Miss  Follett,  "is  ultimately  a 
question  of  education  in  the  largest  sense."  The  first 
need  of  the  true  Democracy  is  training  for  citizen- 
ship, "which  must  be  trained  for  as  we  train  to  de- 
velop other  capacities."  This  comes  rather  start- 
lingly  to  us  Americans  who  in  our  snug  content  have 
been  taught  that  we  have  peculiar  and  inherent  cap- 
acities for  government  and  citizenship.  The  need  for 
education  to  citizenship  of  certain  classes  is  not  only 
startling,  but  virtually  to  be  told  that  as  a  people  we 
have  not  the  vaguest  conception  of  true  citizenship  is 
rather  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least. 

Let  the  inadequacy  of  Representative  Government 
be  admitted,  and  such  admission  will  then  give  rise 
to  a  very  pertinent  question:  "Is  the  principle  of 
the  group  as  set  forth  in  The  New  State  sound  political 
theory  and  remedial  to  the  supposed  deficiencies?  If 
so,  is  it  feasible  ? ' ' 

No  one  will  refuse  to  agree  with  Miss  Follett  that 
the  true  Democracy  is  a  desirable,  indeed,  an  ideal, 
state  of  society.  But  how  are  we  to  create  this  De- 
mocracy in  which  every  citizen  is  actively  effective  in 
the  government?  By  education,  as  Miss  Follett  sug- 
gests? No,  education  itself  cannot  bring  us  the  true 
Democracy ;  only  a  moral  regeneration  can  do  so.  The 
obstacles  to  the  true  Democracy,  says  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  are  "to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself, 
with  its  limitations,  its  imperfections,  its  seemingly 
slow  progress  toward  the  highest  ethical  standards, 
and  the  surest  spiritual  insights.  For  the  removal  of 
these  obstacles  there  is  no  hope  in  man-made  formulas 
or  in  governmental  policies."  Acknowledging,  then, 
that  the  obstacles  to  true  Democracy  are  innate  in 
human  nature,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  futility 
of  overcoming  these  obstacles  merely  by  education, 
even  in  its  very  largest  sense.  Miss  Follett  was  de- 
scribing her  group  principle  to  a  friend,  when  he 
exclaimed  :  ' '  Why,  that  is  not  Democracy ;  that  is 
mysticism !"  He  was  nearer  the  truth  than  Miss  Fol- 
lett would  admit.  Perhaps  it  is  too  severe  to  call  her 
principle  mysticism,  for  the  principle  itself  is  under- 
standable, and  its  consummation  is  certainly  to  be 
desired.  If  the  group  principle  is  mysticism,  how- 
ever, it  is  obviously  not  a  practical  mysticism,  for  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  328) 
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FOUNDED     1838 
CHARTERED  IN   1859 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


A  College  of  liberal  arts  with  an  established  na- 
tional reputation  for  high  standards,  noble  traditions, 
and  progressive  policies.  Its  large  endowment  fund 
makes  possible  its  first-class  equipment  and  large 
faculty  of  well  trained  and  carefully  chosen  teachers. 
Student  fees  low.  Comfortable,  inexpensive  rooms  in 
carefully  supervised  hygienic  dormitories. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  bachelor's 
degree.  Graduate  courses  in  all  departments.  Schools 
of  Engineering,  Education,  and  Law. 


For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet,   address 
R.   L.   FLOWERS,  Secretary  to   the    Corporation 
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(Continued  from  page  326) 
a  principle  of  very  rank  idealism.  The  essential  fal- 
lacy of  Miss  Follett's  principle  is  that  it  overlooks  the 
personal  equation.  The  desire  for  personal  gain,  the 
desire  to  dazzle  the  galleries  and  to  feature  in  the 
headlines,  or  the  subtle  desires  of  nationality  will  not 
permit  the  creation  of  a  true  group  will  by  the  inte- 
gration of  the  wills  of  opposing  persons  or  groups, 
whether  in  industrial  disputes,  political  controversies, 
or  in  international  affairs.  Miss  Follett  says  that 
wars  and  industrial  disputes  will  continue  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  settle  matters  of  industry  and  polities 
on  a  concessional  and  compromisal  basis.  The  oppos- 
ing persons  and  groups,  she  says,  must  acknowledge 
their  differences  and  with  this  candid  acknowledg- 
ment must  proceed  to  work  out  a  remedy  most  suited 
to  the  interests  of  both  parties.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
ideal,  but  human  nature  is  not  yet  ready  to  settle  the 
problems  of  the  individual,  of  the  group,  or  of  the 
nation,  on  an  integrated,  give-and-take  basis ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall  never  have  a  true 
Democracy. 

We  can,  however,  look  for  the  imperfect  working 
out  of  Miss  Follett's  principle  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Community  Open  Forum  and  in  the  numerous 
neighborhood  groups  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting social  welfare.  When  we  turn,  however,  to  the 
question  of  the  neighborhood  group  becoming  effective 
in  the  government  and  delivering  us  from  the  failures 
of  our  Representative  system,  it  takes  the  most  opti- 
mistic souls  to  sustain  hope. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  political  thought 
in  The  New  State  lies  in  its  theory  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  which  upholds  wholly  neither  the  mon- 
istic nor  the  pluralistic  school.  Lack  of  space  and  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject,  however,  render  it  inad- 
visable to  do  more  than  mention  the  theory  here. 

Miss  Follett's  book  is  especially  commendable  to 
the  college  student  for  reading,  both  because  of  its 
stimulating  and  highly  interesting  thought,  and  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  for  college  stu- 
dents to  be  acquainted  with  the  growing  apprehension 
of  the  failures  of  Representative  government,  and  that 
the  most  serious  of  writers  on  political  science  are 
earnestly  attempting  to  bring  out  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  it  'as  it  exists  today.  Miss  Follett  is 
abundantly  optimistic  and  confident  of  the  correctness 
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of  her  theory,  and  even  though  one  might  disagree 
with  her  on  fundamental  points,  yet  the  stimulation 
of  thought  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  contact  with 
such  an  optimistic  spirit  are  many  times  worth  the 
time  required  for  reading  the  book.  Miss  Follett 
has  a  lucid,  entertaining  style ;  above  all,  she  has  the 
directness  and  forcefulness  necessary  for  the  clear 
exposition  of  a  theory. 


0.  Henry' s  Life 

(Continued  from  page  313) 

It  was  later  proved  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
accusation.  Because  of  perfect  conduct,  he  was  re- 
leased after  three  year's  imprisonment.  While  in 
prison  he  wrote  his  first  twelve  stories,  and  assumed 
his  pseudonym,  0.  Henry. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It  was  in 
New  York  that  0.  Henry's  genius  culminated.  He 
first  published  his  Cabbages  and  Kings,  which  gives  a 
picture  of  his  Latin  American  experiences.  His  real 
flowering  period  began  in  December  1903,  when  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  New  York  World  for  a 
story  a  week.  The  price  was  a  hundred  dollars  a 
story.  During  the  first  month  of  his  contract  he  con- 
tributed not  only  the  required  four  stories  to  the 
Sunday  World,  but  one  each  to  Ainslee's,  McClure's. 
and  Everybody's.  He  maintained  a  record  of  rapid 
production  of  stories  for  some  time,  but  by  1907  there 
was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  but  not  in  the 
quality  of  the  stories.  Ill  health  had  gripped  him. ' 
and  inspiration  lagged.  His  total  output  of  stories,  if 
we  omit  fragments  and  early  extravaganzas,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

0.  Henry's  fatal  illness  seized  him  early  in  1907, 
but  he  continued  to  write  good  stories  until  his  death. 
The  end  came  on  June  5,  1910,  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital. He  was  buried  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
near  the  home  of  his  second  wife,  Miss  Sara  Coleman. 
Into  his  last  story.  Let  Me  Feel  Your  Pulse,  he  has 
woven  the  initial  stages  of  his  fatal  illness  and  his 
brave  but  unavailing  fight  for  life  among  the  moun- 
tains of  his  native  state.  His  grave  is  visited  annually 
by  throngs  of  tourists,  and  a  nation-wide  movement  is 
already  under  way  to  erect  a  monument  that  shall  tes- 
tify fittingly  if  not  adequately  to  the  admiration  and 
affection  held  for  this  popular  short-story  writer  by 
his  thousands  of  readers. 
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Sooner  or  Later  you'll  say  "HANES" 


Once  you  say  "Hanes  Athletics"  to  your  dealer, 
you'll  never  change.  One  look  at  the  workman- 
ship, a  feel  of  the  fabric,  the  five  points  of  com- 
fort and  wear  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
you  never  saw  such  underwear  at  such  a  price — 
one  dollar. 

Think  of  buttons  that  really  stay  put — button- 
holes that  hold  their  shape  as  long  as  the  garment 
lasts,  special  reinforcements  and  a  cut  that  fits  you. 

But — don't  judge  Hanes  until  the  autumn.  Wait 
till  you've  worn   them  all   summer,   after   a  score 


of  wash-days — da\  s,  weeks  and  months  of  the 
hardest  hot-weather  wear.  Hanes  will  still  loo'.c, 
feel  and  fit  the  same. 

Step  in  to  your  dealer's  to-day  and  say  "Hanes." 
If  he  can't  fit  you.  write  to  us  at  once. 

Hanes  are  made  for  boys,  too — the  same  in 
workmanship  and  materials.  They  come  for  boys 
from  2  to  16 — sizes  20  to  34.     ■ 

Read    the    Hanes    Guarantee:..    We    guarantee 

Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  We  guarantee  to  return  ydur  money 
or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  scam  breaks. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
New  York  Offices,  366  Broadway 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE  C.  R. 

(From  the  Files  in  the  English  Office  I 

RINITY  COLLEGE  is  a  small  college— 
or  better,  to  avoid  the  KRep — Trinity  is 
a  small  college  of  one  thousand  (1000) — 
either   or   both— students ; — that   is,    it    is 


in  respect  to  having  1000  students,  and  in  some 
other  respects  too,  though  these  need  not  be  mentioned 
now ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  small  in  respect  to 
its  organization — in  certain  ways,  of  course,  though 
not  in  all ;  for  example  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  kindly- 
attitude  of  the  Dean  and  many  of  the  Professors, 
though  these  are  not  always  so  kindly  either  in  all 
respects  and  on  all  occasions,  and  also  in  respect  to 
the  size  of  some  of  the  sections  or  classes ;  for  though 
these  are  really  too  large,  I  mean  they  are  arranged 
like  they  were  small,  being  numerous  in  numbers  but 
not  in  number — if  you  understand  what  I  mean ;  and 
furthermore,  in  respect  to  Chapel,  which  is  really  the 
Announcement  Hour,  though  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  half  hour  of  worship,  which  I  say,  is  sometimes  well 
attended,  as  when  the  football  sweaters  are  given 
away,  and  sometimes  not  so  well;  and  which  (1  mean 
Chapel)  has  also  sometimes  two  pianos — which  is  more 
than  most  chapels  have,  though  they  do  not  both  go 
at  once, — and  which  occurs  five  days  each  week,  the 
other  two  being  for  rest,  which  you  see  is  a  little  bit 
better  than  Scripture  measure  and  is  much  appreci- 
ated by  all,  though  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  make  so 
many  students  say  they  went  when  they  didn't  of 
course ;  but  they  soon  learn  from  that  Representative 
Short  Story,  after  they  have  been  here  a  year  (or 
sometimes  more)  about  the  boy  who  lied  and  stink  to 
it  and  found  afterwards  that  he  had  told  the  truth, 
that  they  were  probably  right  after  all,  which  is  what 
really  counts, — well,  to  resume,  Trinity  (College)  is  a 
large  (or  small)  college,  as  explained  above,  (or  both), 
which  is  situated  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  though 
really  part  of  it  is  not  in  Durham  but  in  West  Dur- 
ham, or  rather  between  Durham  proper  (if  I  may  say 
so)  and  West  Durham. 

Now,  Durham  is  a  large  town,  or  small  city,  accord- 
ing as  you  look  at  it,  but  I  will  not  try  to  explain  any 
further,  as  I  had  so  much  trouble  before  with  those 
adjectives,    and   Woolley   221    g   %   says   a   sentence 


should  not  be  too  stringy  and  tough  on  the  Readers, 
so  I  had  better  stop  right  here, — and  so  I  will.  Now 
Durham  is  a  great  little  city.  It  has  the  loudest  auto- 
mobile horns  of  all  other  cities  in  the  Country,  and 
this  is  a  great  thing,  for  when  you  are  driving  and 
you  see  a  street-corner,  you  just  step  on  it  and  push 
the  horn  good  and  hard  and  nothing  ever  happens; 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  people  on  the  street, 
because  it  keeps  some  of  them  awake,  or  tends  to,  and 
it  reminds  them  that  this  is  a  great  little  city,  witk 
so  much  traffic  and  all.  Or  if  you  have  a  date  to  go 
out  with  your  girl,  you  just  have  to  stop  out  in  front 
and  blow  your  horn  a  dozen  times  or  so,  good  and 
long,  and  her  mother  will  say,  "Goodness,  Mamie, 
don't  put  so  much  powder  on  your  face.  I  reckon  I 
hear  Sam  waiting  for  you  now."  Durham  has  many 
other  noises  too,  besides  the  odor  of  tobacco  on  warm 
afternoons,  such  as :  factory  whistles,  which  begin  to 
blow  before  you  are  up.  and  dogs  barking,  especially 
on  the  college  campus,  and  a  big  bell,  which  is  up  in 
a  sort  of  water-tower  like  they  have  along  the  rail- 
roads, and  finally  the  railroads  themselves,  which  pass 
right  under  our  windows  and  blow  and  let  off  steam 
just  when  the  professor  is  saying  something  fine.  Also 
it  is  said  that  the  men  who  stand  on  Main  Street  can 
spit  the  farthest  of  any  men  in  the  Country.  And 
anyway  it  is  generally  better  to  walk  close  to  the  store 
windows  unless  you  have  got  your  raincoat  on.  The 
other  people  of  Durham  are  very  nice  too. 

I  would  like  to  tell  about  our  dear  Professors,  but 
I  must  hasten  to  my  end.  There  is  one,  for  instance, 
who  talks  to  us  in  Chapel  so  motherly,  and  there  is 
one  who  knows  so  many  stories  and  is  so  funny,  and 
another  who  talks  so  loud  on  class  but  has  trouble,  I 
think,  with  his  voice,  and  another  who  is  young  and 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  so  good-looking,  and  so  forth. 

Thus  in  conclusion  I  may  say  that  though  Trinity 
College  is  a  very  noisy  college  and  Durham  is  very 
small,  vet  with  all  its  ills  we  love  it  to  a  fault. 


Uplift  Note 

The  attention  of  the  Dean  is  hereby  called  to  an 
improper  sign  in  the  Dope  Shop.  On  the  door,  as 
you  go  out.  you  read:  "Turn  to  the  Left."  It 
should  read,  of  course:  "Turn  to  the  Right."  One 
always  should.  Besides,  if  you  did  turn  to  the  left, 
you  would  land  at  the  Shack  or  Dr.  Few's  or  heaven 
only  knows  where. 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS 

AND    DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

GAS    APPLIANCES 

"//  it  is  heat  you  require,  yon 
can    do    it    better  with    GAS" 


You'll  Be  Satisfied  With   Life 
When  You  Wear 

Our  Maimer- to- Wearer 

CLOTHES 

Buy  Your  Easter  Suit  Now 


Bigger  and  betrte  stocks  than  ever  before.  Fabrics 
of  all  wool,  in  new  Springtime  shades.  Designed  to 
give  distinction  and  prices  without  extravagance. 
Made  in  our  own  tailoring  plants  and  sold  direct  to 
wearer.  Our  enormous  buying  power  and  scientific 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  offer  suits  at  a  savins 
of  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Back  to  Pre-War  Prices  Is  Our  Slogan 

$19.75     $22.75     $24.75 
$27.75     $52.77     $34.75 

Pants  $2.95,  $3.95,  $4.95,  $5.95 


U.S.  Woolen  Mills  Co. 


114  E.  Main  St. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


To  make  Easter  complete  drop  in  and  try  our  SPECIAL  SUNDAY 
DINNER— just  like  mother  used  to  cook 


The 
THOENIXQAFE 

Where  quality ,  service  and  price  go  hand-in-hand 


205  East  Main  Street 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 


TO   BE  singled  out  for  public 
honor,  a  man  must  have  proved 
his  quality.    And  to  be  chosen  by 
millions,  even  a  cigarette  must  have 
"made  good." 
So  Chesterfield's  swift  rise  to 


popularity  is  more  than  a  mea- 
sure of  success.  It  is  proof  positive 
of  finer  tobaccos  —  which  means 
better  taste. 

And  better  taste  is  the  sole  reason 
for  Chesterfield's  huge  sale. 


Copyright  1924,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


Chesterfield 

s 


CIGARETTES 


millions! 
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Want  a  Good  Smoke  1 


Hav-a-Tampa 

CIGAR 

10c  and  up 

L  L  SEARS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Distributors 


c 

The  Seeman  Printery 

,  Inc. 

one  of  North  Carolina's 

oldest 

and 

largest      print 

i  n  g 

e  s 

t  a   b  1  i  s  h  m  e 

n  t  s 

PRINTING 

BINDING 

ENGRAVING 

Office  Furniture 

and  Supplies 

In 

'Durham    since 

1885 

"Nationally   known- 
justly  famous." 


We  Save  You 
the  middleman's  profit. 


SAVOY 


'Presenting  the 

Best    Photoplays 

Obtainable 


and 
:it    Popular   Prices 

Program    Changes 
MONDAYS 

WEDNESDAYS 

and 

FRIDAY* 

Continuous   11   to   11 
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The  First  National  Bank 

OF  DURHAM 

C  Faculty,  students,  publications,  fraternities,  and  societies  of  Trinity 
College  will  find  us  well  qualified  by  our  long  experience  to  handle 
their  accounts  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  First  National  Bank 

OF  DURHAM 

Capital,  Surplus  and   Fronts   $1,150,000 

Resources 6,500.000 
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Welcome 
to  Trinity 


n 


Start  the  season  off  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


DURHAM 
MEN'S  SHOP,  Inc. 

West  Main  St.        J.  IVON  BECK.  Mgr.         Durham.  N.  C. 


College 
Football  Games 


are    covered    in    detail    in   the 
sport   columns  of 


The 

Durham 
Morning  Herald 


To  know  ' '  what 's  what ' '  in 
sports,  have  The  Herald  de 
livered  to  your  door  every 
morning. 
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PUNCH  SHERBET 

"Blue    Ribbon     Brand' 

ICE     CREAM 


"Has  Been  —  Is  Now  —  Always  Will  Be" 
Pure — Wholesome 

and 
"Good  to  Eat" 


"Asfy  the  folios  who  use  it." 

DURHAM  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

"Ice  Cream  Specialists" 

Pinnies  58  and   59 

FANCY  ICES  BLOCKS 


_____________ I 
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IN     EVERY     LINE 


of  endeavor   there    is   a    leader,   whose    product   is  out- 
standing  in   quality. 

In  each  department  of  our  business  we  feature 
only  such   lines. 

For  many  years  smartly  dressed  young  men  have 
confidently  turned  to  lines  like  tliese  for  ultimate  satis- 
faction. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Manhattan  Shirts  and  Underwear,  Knox  and  Stetson 
Hats,  French,  Shriner  &   Frner  Shoes. 

Tliese  lines  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


PRITCHARD,  BRIGHT  &  CO. 
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THE  DOPE  SHOP 

Same  Place — Better  Service — More  Beautiful 

Ladies  and  mens'  belts,  college  jewelry,  athletic  supplies,  Trinity  fraternity  and 
Sorority  stationary,  toilet  articles,  magazines,  sweaters  and  Parker  fountain 
pens. 

Soda  fountain  servict 
SEE    US    AFTER    EACH    CLASS 
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Rawls- 
Knight 
Company 


DRY  GOODS  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


JOHN  SPRUNT  HILL,  President 
T.  C.  WORTH,  Cashier 

HOME 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Capital  and  Surplus  $180,000.00 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


We  Welcome  the  Accounts  of  the  Trinity  Boys 


Sutton's  Main  Street 
Pharmacy 

The  Rexall  Store 

X 

Headquarters  tor  Fine  Toilet 
Articles 


Agents  Whitmans  Candy  and 
Eastman  Kodaks 


"MOTOR  DELIVERY 


Eat 
The  Cafeteria  Way 

,     We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 
and  BANQUETS 

0 


We  TRINITY  CAFETERIA 
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To  solve  the  "Eternal  Clothes  Question"  wend  your  merry  way  to  The 
Fashion  where  frocks  of  3'outh  and  up-to-the-minute  styles  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. 


iffitom/ 


THE  STORE  OF  BETTER  VALUES 


Corner  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


All  Trinity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store' 


& 
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GILMERS,  /nc. 

Durham's  Largest  Department  Store 


We  sell  everything  for  men,  women 
and  children  to  wear  and  eat — 
also  furniture  and  housewares.  We 
invite  your  patronage,  and  we  ren- 
der real  service  plus  honest  values 
to  merit  same. 


//  is  our  aim  to  serve  you  Well 


Court  Square  Drug  Co. 
"Sudden 

C  •       ft 

Service 

130  E.  Main  Street— Corner  Cliureli 
Durham,  North   Carolina  Telephone   104 
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The  Fidelity  Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity   Students   and   Co-Eds  al- 
ways welcome  at  this  Bank. 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Five 
Points 
Drug  Store 


The 

Service  T)rug  Store 

Sells  Everything  Sold  in  a  Drug  Store 
Phone  150 


WE  OFFER 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 

of 

STUDENT  LAMPS 

and 

Other  Electrical  Supplies 
PHONE  2120 

DURHAM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing 
Company 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  THE 
BETTER  KINDS  OF 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  solicited  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina 
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Morris 
Printing  Company 

Commercial  printing 

216  East  Parrish  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  Bank  of  West  Durham 

Solicits   Your   Accounts   Upon   the   Past  Record 
of  Serving   a  Large  Number   of 
Trinity  Students  Satisfactorily 

I.   A.   Lindsey 


Flowers 


For  All  Occasions 


Hibbard,  Florist 


118  E.  Maiu  St. 
Representatives 


J.  H.  Tyler 


R.  T.  Johnson 


We   Solicit  Your  Trade   and   Appreciate 
Your  Patronage 

N.  C  Barber  Shop 

Across  the  Street   from  Five  Points  Drug  Store 


H.    Nurkin    Electric    Shoe 
Shop  and  Shoe  Store 

Lot  Us  Heel  You  and  Save  Your  Soles 
We   Are   Now  in   Our  New   Home 

325  Main  Street 

We   Make  Them  Just  Like   New 

Quick    Service  Moderate    Prices 

All  Work  Guaranteed 
See   Doggie   Hatcher  Phone   1970 


McDonald's 

Drug 

Store 

Prescriptio 

i    Druggist 

We 

st    Durham,  N.  C. 

Telephone 

1083 

We  Appreciate 

Your  Business 

West  Durham  Drug  Co. 

A    Clean    Drug    Store 
In   Business   for  Your   Health   and   Pleasure 

Whitmans  Candies,  Eastman   Kodaks,   Waterman 
Fountain  Pens,  Stationery,  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain,  Where  the  Best  is  Served 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Meet   Your   Friends   :it 

Central    Lunch 

JEFF    is    Always    Around 

Hot  Dogs  —  Cold  Drinks   —   lee  Cream 
Cigars   —   Cigarettes   and    Candy 
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Welcome,   College  Students  ! 

TT/'£  are  glad  to  have  you  back  uiith  us,    and  it  is  our  wish 
'  *     that  this   term   be   one  of  success  for  yourselves  and  the 

splendid  institution  you  are  identified  with.      Come  to  see   as 

and  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 


WATCHES 


SILVERWARE 


"Gift       Headquarters" 
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1       The  Durham  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

| 

1          i                                                        Is  one  of  the  strong,  growing 
=         <                                                                  Banks  of  Durham 

1 

Tts  officers  endeavor  to  make  its  Service  equal  to  any  Bank,  anywhere ;  and  it  is 

| 

steadily  growing  in  favor  and  patronage. 

= 

Accounts  Large  or  Small  Appreciated 

§ 

Try  us  and  we  believe  we  will  have  your  friendship  and  loyal  support. 

| 

Ask         Our          Friends 

I 
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Ramsay's 
Studio 

Everything 
Photographic 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205V2  Main  St.  Opposite  Post  Office. 


HUNDREDS     OF     GRADUATION     DRESSES    JUST 
RECEIVED.    IN    WHITE    AND    PASTLE    SHADES. 

We  are  placing  tliese  beautiful  dresses  on  sale  at  a 
saving  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars.  They  are  priced 
special  for  this  month  at 

$19.75   and   $21.75 

STRAUSS -ROSENBERG'S 


Kinton's 

107  South  Mangum  Street 
Citizens  National  Bank   Building 

The  Trinity  College  Jewehy  Store 
We    have    two    Trinity    students    working 
here  and  you  will  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 
Let  us  be  your  Gift  Councilors. 

College  Representatives 

H.  Irwin  McDougle  Charles  McDougrle 


"Durham's   Best   Store" 
Always    in    the   Lead   with    the   Newest   Fashions 

Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel 

Distinctive    Modes    in 
Exclusive    and    Original    Styles 

Gossard  uSSg  Corsets 

Centemcri   and   Chenut 
Kid    Gloves 

Van   Raalte  and  Oynx 
Silk   Hosiery 

A    Complete    Line    of    Silks,    Woolens,    Piece    Goods 
and   Notions 

"All   Trinity   Students   Are   Invited   to   Our   Store" 
Mail    Orders    Promptly    Filled 
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OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


EFIRD'S 


OPPOSITE 
Post  Office 
DURHAM 


The  Fastest  Retailing  System  in  the  South 

The 
Home  of  the  Famous 

Monroe  Clothes 

For  Men  and  Boys 
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Perry-Horton  Co. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

WHERE 

Quality  is  Higher  than  Price 

MORE  HOME  JOYS 

Yes!  The  Brunswick  is  an  Investment 
in  Happiness 

Music,  good  music:  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
home.  It  rests  father  after  the  day's  business :  cheers 
mother  while  doing  the  daily  housework :  the  kiddies 
enjoy  it — and  it  instills  in  them  a  taste  for  the  best 
musical  compositions. 

Today  hear  The  Brunswick.  And  hear  this  new  record 
just   received. 


Always  Something  New  on  Brunswick  Records 


CHRISTIAN  &  HARWARD 

106  W.  MAIN  STREET 


Four  White  Barbers 

Who   Will   Appreciate   Tour  Business 

Opposite   Main    Street    Pharmacy 
on  Church  Street 

Branch  8  McCullers 


■■Dry   Clean   Where   Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed" 

REX  DRY  CLEANERS 

Cleaners,  Dyers  and  Pressers 

Representatives — W.  J.  Lyles,  220  Jar  vis;   W.  P. 
Craven,  218  Jarvis 


PHOXE  578 


Opposite  Union  Station 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

Freight    Hauling    and    Moving 
of   All   Kinds 

Phones:     Baggage  Room  3S2,  Residence   741 
Durham,   N'.  C. 


BE 

A  U  T  I  F  U  L  ! 

If   Hair  Dressing,  Massaging 

,   Skainpoo- 

ing,  Manicuring,  aloi] 

g  with 

the  Perma- 

nent  Wave,  can  make 

you  BEAUTIFUL, 

then  we  can  do  it. 

THE  WAERENETTA 

HAIR 

SHOP 

343%  Main 

St. 
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[neworpheum 


Three 

Shows    Daily 

Five 

Shows 

Saturday    and 

Holidays 


HOME  OP 

MUSICAL    COMEDY 

AND 

VAUDEVILLE 

WITH  A 


Prices 
Matinee 
35  Cts. 
Night 
40  Cts. 
Including  War  Tax 


LARGE 

JAZZ      ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL  MALBOURNE 


CAFETERIA  a  la  carte  DINING  ROOM 

Private   Dining  Rooms 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a  Specialty 
Trinity  Students  Are  Always  Welcome 
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Our  Farewell 

A  S  THE  Archive  of  the  ( 'hiss  of  1924  goes  to  press 
for  the  last  time,  we  feel  that  we  must  extend  to 
our  patrons  ami  contributors  a  farewell  and  final  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  hearty  cooperation  which  they 
have  given  us  during  the  year;  for,  although  we  are 
proud  of  the  distinctive  honor  which  was  bestowed  on 
our  product  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association,  we  insist  that 
one  finds  greater  pleasure  in  the  actual  achieving  of 
such  honors  rather  than  in  the  realization  that  he  has 
won  the  distinction:  and  we  insist  that  proud  and 
happy  as  we  may  be  that  to  the  Archive  goes  the 
honor  for  the  best  college  literary  magazine  in  the 
State,  there  was  greater  pleasure  in  the  actual  work 
of  ?etting  out  the  Archive  which  would  merit  this 
distinction.  Hut  for  the  cooperation  of  the  students, 
faculty,  and  friends  we  are  sure  that  the  1924  Archive 
would  not  have  been  possible.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  them  for  their  assistance,  and  we  hope  that  the 
editors  of  the  future  Archive  will  meet  with  the  same 
cooperation. 

□  n  □ 

Why  is  an  Editorial?1 

'TPIIIS  is  the  season  when  one  generally  suffers  most 
■*■  from  the  what 's-the-use  complex.  Right  now  we 
want  to  know,  rather  seriously,  what 's  the  use  of  edi- 
torials in  a  college  magazine.  Is  it  to  influence  student 
opinion  ?  That  field  has  long  since  been  dominated  by 
deans,  movies,  sporting-pages,  co-eds,  and  Menckens. 
The  college  literary  magazine  is  not  a  popular  influ- 
ence; it  affects  only  a  small  minority  of  students  who 
contribute,  who  are  friends  of  contributors,  who  are 
contributed  about,  or  who  cherish  a  somewhat  self- 
conscious  and  shamefaced  feeling  that  literary  aspira- 
tions, no  matter  how  immature,  are  respectable  be- 
cause they  are  aspirations.  These  folks  are  really 
Victorians  and  so  naturally  keep  under  cover  as  much 
as  possible.  Even  these  people,  if  pressed,  will  admit 
that  they  read  the  editorials  in  the  college  magazine 
last  or  not  at  all. 


If  we  determine  to  mix  into  current  college  events, 
advise  the  dean  as  to  some  problem  of  discipline,  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  athletics,  or  warn  students 
not  to  make  paths  across  the  grass,  our  pronounce- 
ment is  c.r  post  fuel'/ — the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
has  died  while  we  are  still  in  press.  The  dean  has 
disciplined  the  drunks,  the  team  has  recovered  itself 
or  lost  itself  as  the  case  may  he.  and  Dean  Hunt  has 
blocked  off  the  incipient  paths  with  Verbotens. 

If  we  eschew  purely  student  affairs  and  enter  Welt- 
politik  with  some  thoughtful  suggestions  about  the 
new  Trinity,  or  the  need  for  more  instructors,  or 
stricter  entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  some 
one  is  sure  to  say  sh-h-h !  And  if  we  didn't  sh-h-h  we 
should  be  sure  to  butt  into  something  of  which  we 
didn't  know  the  ins  and  outs  and  so  come  to  feel  more 
foolish  than  is  our  wont. 

Well,  then,  what's  the  use.'  Why  not  chuck  it, 
omit  the  editorial  page?  Sometimes  we  think  this  is 
exactly  what  should  be  done.  Then  contributors  fail 
us  and  we  have  to  pad  out  the  editorial  page  in  order 
to  conceal  the  defection. 

One  hope  remains.  We  might  make  the  thing 
purely  and  frankly  a  vehicle  for  flaunting  our  per- 
sonality. We  have  suspected  Mr.  Mencken  of  doing 
this;  why  not  Menckenize  our  page?  We  could  lose 
our  drab  personality  in  a  riot  of  self-assertion.  We 
could  be  funny  as  we  pleased ;  we  could  blaspheme 
if  we  choose;  we  could  preach  (how  we  should  enjoy 
preaching)  ;  we  could  tell  everybody  to  go  to  the 
devil ;  we  could  jazz  her  up.  And  then  we  could 
catch  the  5:08  for  Greensboro  for  points  north  and 
south. 

□   □   □ 

What  the  Manager  Has  to  Say 

V\7lTII  THIS  issue  another  volume  of  the  Trinity 
'  '  Archive  is  completed  and  becomes  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  history  of  periodicals  at  Trinity  College. 
The  death  of  volume  thirty-six  gives  birth  to  the  new 
volume,  thirty-seven j  and  here,  juniors,  is  where  the 
oldest  publication  at  the  College  begins  to  be  more 
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than  "the  Monthly  Magazine"  of  your  college  and 
becomes  a  task  and  responsibility  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you. 

The  Archive  of  this  year  has  risen  from  being 
merely  a  collection  of  advertisements,  with  a  few  pages 
of  reading  matter  thrown  in  to  fill  up  space,  to  the 
lofty  perch  of,  if  we  take  the  North  Carolina  Inter- 
collegiate Press  Association's  vote  for  it,  the  best  col- 
lege magazine  in  North  Carolina.  This  statement 
should  not  be  taken  merely  as  an  assembly  of  a  few 
incoherrent  words,  but  it  should  be  regarded  seriously 
because  it  is  really  a  standard  that  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Trinity  will  expect  the  Archive  to  live 
up  to  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  not  only  the 
cooperation  of  the  junior  class  is  necessary,  but  also 
that  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  With  this  in 
mind  and  with  a  year  of  management  as  the  basis  of 
criticism,  we  wish  to  make  some  suggestions  about  the 
future  Archive. 

The  weakest  thing  about  the  magazine  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  circulation.  The  number  of 
subscribers  has  been  much  smaller  than  that  of  any 
college  magazine  of  the  State.  Although  the  Archive 
is  edited  by  the  senior  class,  only  about  forty  per  cent 
of  the  class  of  '24  subscribed  to  it.  This  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  lack  of  support.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  backed  by  the  senior  class  the  members  of  the 
other  classes  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  no  concern 
of  theirs,  and  they  show  even  a  greater  lack  of  sup- 
port than  the  senior  class.  The  Archive,  however,  is 
a  publication  of  the  senior  class  in  name  only ;  and 
every  student  of  Trinity  is  expected  to  contribute 
both  financial  support  and  material  for  publication. 
So  we  would  urge  that  next  year  when  the  managers 
begin  taking  subscriptions  that  you  do  not  take  the 
attitude  that  it  is  somebody  else's  publication  and  that 
somebody  else  can  subscribe  to  it,  but  give  your  sup- 
port one  hundred  per  cent  strong  and  induce  others 
to  do  likewise.  If  this  is  done,  the  Archive  can  be 
made  much  larger,  more  interesting,  and  more  attrac- 
tive :  and  next  year  instead  of  being  an  All-State 
publication,  it  will  bid  fair  to  be  an  All-Southern 
magazine. 

The  make-up  of  the  Archive  has  been  criticized  by 
some.     A  few  critics  maintain  that  the  magazine  con- 


tains too  many  advertisements  and  not  enough  read- 
ing matter.  We  would  like  to  remind  these  people 
that  the  publication  of  a  first  class  magazine  involves 
considerable  expense.  Any  open-minded  man  can  see, 
then,  that  the  less  subscriptions  the  publication  has 
the  more  advertisements  must  be  had  in  order  to  make 
a  success  of  the  enterprise.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
people  who  criticize  the  magazine  most  severely  are 
those  who  support  it  in  no  way  whatever.  We  would 
urge,  again,  that  you  criticize  less  and  support  more ; 
and  the  Archive  will  come  nearer  reaching  the 
standard  you  desire. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  we  are  trying  to 
dictate  to  you,  but  we  have  just  a  few  more  sugges- 
tions that  we  would  like  to  make  before  laying  down 
our  managerial  duties.  First  of  all,  the  size  of  the 
magazine  should  by  all  means  remain  the  same,  for 
the  present  size  was  determined  only  after  a  very 
thorough  study  of  college  magazines ;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  which  can  handle  foreign  advertisements.  Also, 
a  contemplated  change  in  size  will  arouse  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  library  officials  because  it  will  put  them  to 
much  inconvenience  in  filing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cover  design  should  remain 
the  same.  When  we  went  about  the  selection  of  the 
cover  design  last  fall,  we  tried  to  find  something  which 
could  be  adopted  by  on-coming  classes.  In  this  we 
attempted  to  set  a  precedent  for  other  classes  to  fol- 
low. The  owl,  which  has  remained  perched  on  the 
same  limb  throughout  all  the  issues,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lynx  of  the  class  of  '25 ;  and  he  should 
guard  the  blue  and  white  colors  during  the  coming 
year.  The  cuts  at  the  bottom  can  be  changed  monthly, 
and  in  this  way  representative  scenes  of  the  campus 
can  be  shown  to  the  Archive's  readers. 

Trinity  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  she  can 
afford  a  humorous  and  a  literary  magazine,  too ;  so  by 
combining  the  two  a  very  creditable  magazine  can  be 
put  out — one  that  will  do  credit  both  to  the  institution 
and  to  the  student  body  at  large. 

This  is  our  farewell ;  so  we  wish  you  all  the  best  of 
success  in  life. 

W.  J.  Bullock,  Business  Manager, 

1923-24  Trinity  Archive. 
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Dreamy  Eyes 


H.  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr. 
ANSA  I'll  IX  K.  come  here  ami  help  mc  with         "Thai  thej  're  going  to  cul  the  timber  on  this  side 


these  dishes.  What  you  standing  there 
looking  out  the  window  for?  Don't  you 
know  there's  work  to  be  done?"  It  was 
the  querelous  voice  of  Mrs.  Larrimore,  and  the  pretty 
girl,  who  stood  gazing  out  upon  one  of  those  gorgeous 
sunsets  which  entrance  the  tourists  in  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina,  came  back  to  earth  with 
a  shiver. 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  was  dreaming,  I  guess,"  she 
answered. 

"Dreaming?"  snapped  her  mother.  "You  haven't 
done  anything  but  dream  since  you  got  back  from 
Greeusboro.  Where 'd  you  go  to  this  afternoon?  I'd 
counted  on  you  getting  supper  and  didn't  get  back 
from  Mrs.  Watkins'  till  late,  and  you  wasn't  here." 

"I  just  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods, — up  to  the 
Big  Pine." 

Lassie  did  not  tell  her  mother  why  she  had  been  so 
late  in  returning  from  the  Big  Pine,  which  since 
childhood  had  been  her  favorite  spot  in  the  big  woods 
which  covered  the  mountain  slope  back  of  the  little 
Larrimore  home  in  the  littler  village  of  Trimball. 

"If  I  was  you,  I'd  stay  way  from  up  there,  Lassie. 
They're  cutting  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  now,  and  they  ain't  no  telling  who  you 
might  meet  up  with  up  there." 

"I  hear  they're  going  to  cut  down  all  the  timber  on 
this  side,  too,"  said  Lassie,  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  her  afternoon  walk. 

"What?  Who  told  you  that?"  challenged  Mrs. 
Larrimore. 

"That's  what  I  heard." 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and  the  girl's  father  came 
in.  He  was  dressed  in  the  overalls  of  a  working  man. 
and  showed  the  strain  of  many  years  of  toil  in  sun 
and  wind  and  rain,  but  his  face  was  a  pleasant  one. 
For  though  his  mouth  was  hidden  by  a  rugged  mous- 
tache, his  eyes  smiled  and  sparkled  with  mischief,  the 
evidence  of  eternal  youth. 

"What's  that  my  pretty  Dreamy-eyes  has  heard 
he  asked  with  a  smile. 


of  the  mountain,"  answered  his  wife  before  the  girl 
could  speak. 

"Well,  I  reckon  not.  Right  smart  little  piece  of 
them  woods  is  mine,  and  I  guess  I'll  squirrel-hunt  up 
there  for  quite  a  while  yet.  Old  man  Watkins  offered 
to  buy  it  off'n  mc  the  other  day,  but  he  didn't  want 
it  bad  enough. 

"Mamma,  where 's  the  axe?  I  reckon  I  better  split 
a  little  kindling  for  your  fire  in  the  morning." 

"I  saw  you  taking  it  out  to  the  well-house  this 
morning,"  said  his  wife.  "Looks  like  you  could  keep 
up  with  it." 

The  old  man  didn't  pause  to  reply,  but  went  on 
out  to  the  well-house,  and  while  the  two  women  fin- 
ished cleaning  up  in  the  kitchen,  he  engaged  himself 
at  the  wood-pile. 

When  the  work  was  done  in  the  kitchen,  the  wife 
and  daughter  went  out  on  the  front  porch  and  sat 
silently  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Lassie  resumed  her  dreaming  and  yearning  for 
what  she  could  not  speak  about  to  her  mother.  It 
had  been  her  father  who  insisted  on  her  going  to 
college ;  her  mother  couldn't  see  why  the  girl  shouldn't 
stay  and  help  with  the  house-work.  The  four  boys 
were  all  married  now,  or  old  enough  to  be,  and  there 
was  not  so  much  cooking  and  cleaning  to  be  done 
for  the  father  and  mother  and  daughter,  as  there  had 
been  when  all  the  boys  were  at  home.  But  now  Las- 
sie would  have  to  stay  home  with  her  parents.  She 
expected  to  teach  in  the  village  school  the  following 
winter,  and  the  prospect  was  not  bright. 

Lassie  was  a  beautiful,  talented  girl  of  twenty,  born 
with  an  instinct  for  social  life.  She  longed  for  the 
chance  of  the  girl  who  lived  in  the  city,  where  big, 
high-powered  automobiles  glide  over  paved  streets, 
where  there's  always  something  to  do;  where  there 
are  dinners  and  dances  and  afternoon  teas;  where  one 
could  associate  with  desirable  men. 

She  loved  her  simple  mountain  home,  but  what  she 
longer  for  was  a  palatial  mansion  with  butlers  in 
liver}-  and  art  galleries  and  the  luxuries  of  high  life. 
She  longed  to  winter  pleasantly  at  Palm  Beach,  and 
there  was  bitter  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  she 
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was  to  be  the  village  schoolmarm  instead.  Why,  there 
wasn't  one  single  attractive  youth  in  Timberlake.  Of 
course  there  was  Enoch  Watkins,  but  he  didn't  appeal 
to  Lassie  at  all.  He  was  just  the  kind  of  fellow  she 
would  marry  some  day,  though,  if  something  didn't 
happen.     She  shuddered. 

And  then  she  thought,  too,  of  the  big,  brawny 
lumberjack  whom  she  had  met  up  on  the  mountain 
that  afternoon.  He  had  invaded  the  sacred  precincts 
of  her  beloved  Big  Pine  with  an  air  of  self-possession 
and  mastery  which  she  resented,  but  with  an  air  of 
gentility  which  she  wondered  at  and  admired.  In 
spite  of  his  rough  woodsman's  clothing,  corduroy 
breeches  and  khaki  shirt,  and  leather  puttees,  he 
seemed  to  have  the  elements  of  refinement  in  his 
make-up.  Vividly  she  remembered  the  open,  hand- 
some face  of  the  stranger  and  the  "elegant  manner" 
in  which  he  had  conducted  himself.  This  certainly 
was  no  ordinary  lumberjack. 

They  had  talked  of  the  loveliness  of  the  mountains 
in  early  summer,  as  though  he  had  been  a  tourist 
instead  of  a  lumberjack.  Lassie  had  told  him  about 
her  attachment  to  the  Big  Pine  which  towered  above 
them,  and  they  had  remarked  about  its  size  and 
beauty. 

"Trees  are  beautiful,"  he  said,  "but  the  beautiful 
must  be  sacrificed  for  service.  You  love  this  old  tree 
here,  but  your  Big  Pine  must  go  along  with  the  rest ; 
for  the  company  I  am  working  with  is  going  to  begin 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain  before  fall,  and  in  another 
year  there  won't  be  a  sapling  worth  noticing  on  the 
whole  mountain." 

Lassie  wondered.  All  that  she  knew  about  him  was 
that  his  name  was  Jack  Bowlder,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  when  their  eyes  met  at  parting  there 
had  been  a  fluttering  of  her  heart.  He  was  employed 
by  the  company  which  was  stripping  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  bare  of  timber. 

As  the  stars  took  their  places  in  the  darkening  sky, 
the  two  women  sat  there  in  silence.  When  it  had  got 
quite  dark,  the  father's  voice  was  heard  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house. 

"Mamma,  where 's  my  lantern?" 

Mrs.  Larrimore  went  in  to  help  find  his  lantern 
so  that  he  could  go  milk  the  cow.  Dad  would  never 
milk  in  the  summer  or  winter  until  it  was  quite  dark, 
a  whim  of  his  which  his  wife  could  never  persuade 
him  to  give  up. 

The  mother  did  not  come  back  to  sit  with  Lassie, 
but  went  on  to  bed,  saying  that  she  was  tired  and 


sleepy;  so  Lassie  decided  to  go  up  and  watch  her 
father  milk  just  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  to  tell  him,  her  only  confidant,  about  the  man 
she  had  met  that  afternoon. 

"Well,  Lassie,  did  you  bring  your  little  pint  cup 
like  you  used  to  ? "  asked  her  father  as  she  came  up  to 
the  barn. 

"Yes,  Dad,  I  got  lonesome." 

"I  reckon  it's  pretty  lonesome  for  you  around  here, 
anyhow,  ain't  it,  girlie?"  he  sympathized,  filling  her 
cup  with  warm  milk. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered,  "and  just  think  about 
them  cutting  down  all  the  woods,  and  my  Big  Pine, 
too." 

"Who  told  you  they  were  going  to  cut  down  your 
Big  Pine,  daughter  ? "  he  asked  with  interest. 

' '  Oh,  that 's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about. ' '  And 
Lassie  told  him  exactly  what  she  knew  and  thought 
about  the  man  she  had  met  that  afternoon,  even  to 
the  flutter  of  the  heart. 

"Mebbe  he  was  joking  about  the  timber  on  this 
side,  though,"  her  father  suggested. 

"No,  Dad,  I  asked  him  particularly  about  it,  and 
he  said  that  the  company  he  was  working  for  was 
]Dlanning  to  clear  off  all  these  mountains  around 
here." 

' '  If  that 's  true,  daughter,  your  old  daddy  might  sell 
out  and  move  to  the  city  and  buy  his  little  girl  a  big 
automobile  and  be  somebody.  How  would  that  suit 
you  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  Dad,  won't  that  be  great?  And  it's  true;  I 
know  it 's  true ;  for  that  was  too  nice  a  man  to  tell 
me  a  lie  about  it.  Dad,  I  hope  he  will  come  down 
here  some  time  so  you  can  find  out  for  yourself. ' ' 

' '  We  '11  see  about  it,  Dreamy-eyes. ' ' 

The  next  Sunday  Lassie  decided  that  she  could 
worship  the  Lord  to  better  advantage  at  her  own 
little  shrine  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Pine  than  at 
the  village  church.    And  then,  too,  perhaps — 

It  was  so.  Lassie  had  slipped  away  from  home  at 
the  Sunday  School  hour  and  climbed  the  old  familiar 
path  through  the  thick,  tall  woods  and  paused  to 
kiss  a  cool,  clear  spring  which  flowed  seemingly  from 
the  solid  rock  within  sight  of  her  journey's  end. 
When  she  looked  up,  lo,  Jack  Bowlder  smiled  at  her 
over  a  book  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading 
while  reclining  lazily  upon  a  sweet  bed  of  balsam 
boughs  with  his  head  on  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Big  Pine. 
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"Hello,  Miss  Larrimore,  I  hardly  hoped  that  you 
might  come  today.  Come  share  my  balsam  boughs, 
or-  permit  me  to  gather  you  some :  they  make  a  sweet 
smelling  couch  fit  for  a  king." 

"Good  morning,"  she  smiled.  "I  expected  to  be 
alone  in  my  own — " 

"Then  I  shall  leave  you  here.  The  Big  Pine  is 
yours,  you  know,  and  I  have  no  right  here." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Don't  go.  There  is  some- 
thing I  wanted  to  ask  you,  anyhow." 

And  so  he  stayed,  and  they  talked  in  the  drowsy 
summer  morning.  In  answer  to  Lassie's  bold  question 
as  to  where  he  was  from,  the  man  admitted  that  he 
was  not  a  mountaineer,  but  evaded  her  question.  That 
he  was  no  ordinary  lumberjack  became  more  evident. 
There  was  something  different  about  him.  Was  he 
perhaps  a  young  fellow  out  of  college  seeking  adven- 
ture or  experience  ?  He  was  well  read,  and  Lassie 
judged  that  he  had  had  a  college  education.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  were  calling  each  other  "Lassie" 
and  "Jack." 

"Will  you  come  down  home  and  meet  my  father, 
Mr.  Bowlder — Jack,  I  mean — 'cause  he  wants  to  meet 
you?  I  told  him  what  you  said  the  other  day  about 
the  timber  on  this  side  going  to  be  cut,  and  he  wants 
to  ask  you  about  it.  He  has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  to 
keep  possession  of  the  timber  on  this  side,  and  if 
there's  a  chance  to  sell  out  at  a  good  price  to  your 
company,  he  wants  to  do  it  directly,  so  that  old  man 
Watkins  won 't  make  the  money  on  the  deal. ' ' 

"Has  Watkins  tried  to  buy  it  from  him?"  asked 
Bowlder. 

"Yes,  but  he  wanted  it  too  cheap." 

"Tell  your  Dad  to  hold  on  to  his  timberland  until 
I  see  him,  regardless  of  what  Watkins  offers  him," 
said  Bowlder.    "I'll  be  down  tomorrow." 

"Come  down  for  supper  with  us  tomorrow  night. 
Jack,  will  you?" 

He  did.  The  little  Larrimore  home  was  bright  as  a 
pin.  Lassie  met  her  friend  at  the  door;  but,  lo,  she 
hardly  recognized  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  rough 
woodsman,  but  a  well-dressed  gentleman  of  leisure. 
His  change  of  clothes,  however,  did  not  change  his 
attitude  toward  Lassie,  and  the  whole  family  enjoyed 
his  company  in  the  home  that  evening.  Even  Mrs. 
Larrimore  warmed  under  his  sunny  smile,  and  as  for 
Dad, — he  was  never  so  full  of  himself.  Lassie  was 
supremely  happy. 


After  supper,  while  the  women  cleared  the  table, 
Dad  and  Bowlder  went  out  <>n  the  front  porch  and 
discussed  timber  lands  and  acres  and  dollars  in  the 
aroma  of  fine  Havanas  brought  by  Bowlder. 

"Mr.  Larrimore,  your  daughter  tells  me  that  you 
are  thinking  of  selling  your  timber-lands  to  Mr.  Wat- 
kins," began  Bowlder. 

"Yes,  old  Watkins  was  after  me  again  today,  and 
I  would  have  taken  him  up,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
what  you  said  to  my  daughter." 

"You  were  quite  right,  Mr.  Larrimore.  I  am  just 
a  little  curious  to  know  just  what  Watkins  offered 
you.  I  might  say,  before  I  ask,  however,  that  my 
company  has  authorized  me  to  contract  with  you  for 
your  timber,  and  that  I  know  what  Watkins  would 
have  gotten  for  it.  We  will  give  you  exactly  what  we 
offered  him." 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  you  were  going  to 
buy  my  land  from  him?"  asked  Mr.  Larrimore 
quickly. 

"He  came  up  to  New  York  and  offered  to  sell  it  to 
us,"  replied  Bowlder  with  a  smile.  "I  came  down  to 
look  it  over  and  find  that  Watkins,  skin-flint  that  he 
is,  had  undervalued  the  timber  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

' '  What  ? ' '  blurted  the  older  man.  ' '  He  only  offered 
me  seventy-five  thousand  today,  and  at  first  he  wanted 
it  for  fifty  thousand." 

"Yes,  and  it's  worth  just  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand.    That's  the  finest — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  Mr.  Larrimore. 
"You  say  you  have  the  authority  to  buy  that  land?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you  think  it's  worth  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you  are  willing  to  pay  me  that  much  for  it?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  thought  you'd  be  willing  to  take  that 
for  it  and  so  I  brought  a  contract  filled  out  and  ready 
to  sign. ' ' 

"Let  me  take  a  look  at  it,  young  feller,"  said  Mr. 
Larrimore.  "I'm  afraid  there's  a  trick  in  it  some- 
where. " 

They  went  into  the  house  and  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  Dad  scrutinized  the  contract  carefully  and  pro- 
nounced it  good. 

"Let's  sign  this  thing  right  now  while  it's  fresh  on 
our  minds,"  suggested  Dad  with  a  smile. 

"Suits  me." 

(Continued  on  page  360) 
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Braxton  Qraven—^4 JMan  of  Jitters 


Bv  J.  J.  Farriss 


S  SONS  of  Trinity  the  majority  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  life  of  Dr.  Braxton 
Craven,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College 
and  its  first  president.  We  have  often 
heard  recounted  stories  of  Dr.  Craven  in  his  untiring 
efforts  to  build  up  the  small  college,  and  finally  to 
perpetuate  it.  Braxton  Craven's  biographers  have 
done  his  illustrious  career  justice  in  so  far  as  they 
have  discussed  the  man  himself.  But  there  is  another 
side  of  his  life  which  few  have  touched  upon  and  few 
appreciated.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Craven  a  teacher,  a 
minister,  and  a  scholar,  but  he  was  also  a  writer. 
Exclusive  of  his  sermons  he  has  not  written  volumin- 
ously; yet  all  of  his  writings  are  among  the  best  pro- 
duced in  our  State.  Certainly  he  stood  far  above 
many  of  our  native  authors  in  the  scope  of  his  vision 
and  the  clearness  of  his  expression. 

Braxton  Craven  was  not  blessed  with  a  college  edu- 
cation. All  of  his  knowledge  was  the  gleanings  of  his 
own  powerful  will.  From  every  childhood  he  culti- 
vated a  liking  for  literature — always  the  best — and 
his  life  was  largely  spent  in  assimilating  the  works  of 
great  writers.  Considering  his  other  duties  it  is  won- 
derful how  Dr.  Craven  was  able  to  read  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  literature.  His  essays  show  that 
he  was  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  art ;  and  when 
one  reads  his  sermons,  there  is  always  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  writer  was  a  man  of  singular  personality 
and  influence. 

The  biographers  of  Braxton  Craven  tell  us  many 
stories  of  his  intellectual  prowess.  As  president  of  the 
infant  college,  his  duties  were  manifold.  Pie  taught 
the  senior  class  in  three  subjects,  the  junior  class  in 
two,  reviewed  all  examination  questions,  looked  after 
the  finances  of  the  institution,  besides  preaching  and 
lecturing  throughout  the  State.  An  old  farmer  in 
Randolph  County  who  as  a  boy  remembered  Braxton 
Craven  tells  of  the  time  when  he  outdid  the  mathe- 
matical experts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  pre- 
dicting the  time  of  the  sun's  eclipse.  Dr.  Craven 
worked  the  exact  time  out  himself,  and  when  the 
eclipse  came,  his  tabulation  was  correct.  Thereupon 
the  authorities  at  the  Institute  wanted  to  engage  his 
services;  but  without  avail. 


It  was  no  unusual  occurence  for  President  Craven 
to  write  all  of  the  orations  for  the  senior  class.  One 
of  his  famous  speeches,  "The  American  Citizen"  was 
widely  heralded  as  a  masterpeice.  It  was  published 
in  the  Randolph  Herald  in  the  1850  's. 

In  1850  Braxton  Craven  together  with  his  colleague, 
Reuben  H.  Brown,  established  the  Southern  Index,  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current  events 
with  some  treatment  of  literary  subjects.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  files  of  the  magazine  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  thought  that  Dr.  Craven  became  ashamed  of  his 
periodical  and  burned  the  copies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1850  the  same  two  young 
writers  organized  another  magazine.  The  Evergreen. 
This  was  a  monthly  publication  and  contained  the 
literary  contributions  of  citizens  throughout  the  State. 
The  majority  of  the  reading  matter,  however,  was 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Craven,  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Nine  of  the  twelve  copies  which  were  printed 
are  now  extant  and  are  in  the  College  library.  They 
are  invaluable  to  Trinity  College  history  in  that  they 
give  a  clearer  insight  into  the  life  of  Braxton  Craven. 

The  first  work  of  any  importance  by  Dr.  Craven 
was  his  novel,  Mary  Baker,  published  in  installments 
in  The  Evergreen.  It  relates  the  true  story  of  a  young 
girl,  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  near  Deep  River  and  made  to  marry 
one  of  the  chiefs.  The  story  created  quite  a  bit  of 
sensation  in  the  Count}'  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  common  legend  added  zest  to 
it.  Upon  examining  this  novel,  the  student  would  be 
impressed  first  with  the  straightforward  manner  in 
which  the  story  is  related.  Dr.  Craven  always  wrote 
so  that  the  ordinary  individual  might  comprehend 
him  easily.  When  he  first  made  known  his  intention 
to  create  a  literary  magazine,  he  declared  that  sim- 
plicity was  the  inherent  quality  of  narration.  Both 
of  his  narrative  works  are  clearly  written.  They  are 
also  very  interesting.  They  created  such  a  favorable 
impression  when  they  first  appeared  that  The  Ever- 
green publishing  company  printed  the  stories  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  put  the  price  in  the  reach  of  all 
the  people. 
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Braxton  Craven's  second  narrative  work  was  a 
short  story,  Naomi  Wise.  This  work  was  also  based  on 
local  facts.  The  setting  was  in  New  Salem,  Randolph 
Count}'.  The  theme  of  the  tale  is  the  life  of  Naomi 
Wise,  a  beautiful  country  maiden,  who  had  been  left 
as  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Adams.  Naomi 
attracted  many  young  men  to  her  home,  among  whom 
was  Jonathan  Lewis,  a  fiery  individual  who  hated  and 
loved  with  all  his  heart.  Their  love  affair  progressed 
rapidly,  but  young  Lewis  was  not  willing  to  take 
Naomi  as  his  wife.  lie  was  in  love  with  a  Miss  Elliott 
whose  father  possessed  considerable  wealth.  He  had 
however  already  compromised  himself  with  Naomi ; 
and  one  day  he  called  at  her  home,  the  two  went  riding 
together  along  the  river  bank,  and  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  stream,  Lewis  stopped  his  horse  and  told 
Naomi  that  he  was  going  to  kill  her.  The  young  girl 
pleaded  for  her  life  in  vain.  Lewis  knocked  her  from 
the  horse  and  held  her  submerged  in  the  river  until 
she  drowned.  Later  he  was  apprehended,  and  tried 
for  murder.  He  made  his  escape  however,  and  re- 
mained hidden  for  many  years.  When  he  was  finally 
discovered,  no  action  could  be  taken  against  him 
because  most  of  the  witnesses  who  had  appeared  at 
the  old  trial  were  dead  or  could  not  appear.  So  Lewis 
went  free.  He  died  soon  after  in  great  misery.  On 
his  death  bed  he  told  some  of  his  friends  that  the 
vision  of  the  girl  had  haunted  him  during  all  the  years 
of  his  exile.  The  story  ends  with  the  song,  "Poor 
Naomi, ' '  which  was  sung  by  the  people  of  the  county 
for  many  years  afterward. 

These  two  narrative  attempts  of  Dr.  Craven, 
although  not  possessed  of  the  finer  technical  qualities, 
deserve  great  commendation.  First,  they  come  from 
a  region  where  there  was  very  little  learning  and  edu- 
cation ;  certainly  there  was  barely  any  one  outside 
of  the  two  editors  who  had  any  inclination  toward 
things  literary.  Braxton  Craven  in  his  first  editorial 
spoke  thus  to  the  people  of  the  State:  "You  have  so 
far  forsaken  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  as  to 
prefer  a  magazine,  written  and  published  in  your  own 
sunny  South,  to  those  of  our  Northern  neighbors." 
He  continued  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  people  in 
his  undertaking,  and  declaring  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  stimulate  literature  in  so  far  as  he  could.  He  closed 
his  exhortation  with  the  following  paragraph:  "Now, 
ladies,  give  us  your  influence,  not  your  hearts ;  we 
want  to  have  the  honor  of  winning  them;  and  The 
Evergreen  shall  be  the  prettiest  plant  upon  which  you 


will  delight  to  gaze,  because  they  will  be  true  copies  of 
those  who  you  love."  Certainly  the  magazine  did 
awaken  the  literary  tastes  of  many  of  the  citizens  in 
the  County,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  variety  of  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical.  Editors  Brown  and 
Craven  accomplished  in  a  large  measure  what  they 
set  out  to  do  :  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  higher  things 
of  life.  With  more  cooperation  it  is  likely  that  The 
Evergreen  would  have  been  made  a  permanent  publi- 
cation. If  that  had  been  the  case,  the  prominence  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  field  of  letters  would  certainly 
have  been  more  pronounced. 

In  March,  1851,  Braxton  Craven  turned  over  his 
share  in  the  undertaking  to  Reuben  Brown,  who 
carried  on  the  work  until  November  of  the  same  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pressing  duties  of  Dr.  Craven 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work  as 
co-editor.  But,  his  contributions  to  the  magazine  did 
not  stop.  One  of  his  best  essays,  Symbolism,  appeared 
in  the  March  number. 

Symbolism,  or  JEneas's  Descent  to  Hell  was  one  of 
his  characteristic  works.  In  this  essay  he  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  decent  of  JEneas  to  hell  as 
related  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Mneiel.  He  considers 
the  narrative  of  the  descent  as  one  of  the  hardest 
flights  of  the  imagination.  Dr.  Craven's  views  on 
time,  present  and  future,  are  shown  in  the  following 
passage:  "All  persons  of  ordinary  observation  know 
that  nothing  exerts  a  more  controlling  influence  upon 
the  Present  than  the  thought  of  the  Future."  And 
especially  significant  is  the  following  quotation  which 
shows  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  human 
frailties:  "Take  from  us  all  the  fears  of  punishment 
in  a  future  state,  and  at  the  same  time  you  remove 
from  us  the  strongest  incentive  to  virtue,  and  the  most 
effective  curb  to  the  extravagance  of  passion."  He 
believed  that  the  fear  of  God's  wrath  was  the  one 
thing  which  kept  the  individual  from  commiting  more 
sins  than  he  really  did  commit.  The  title  of  the  essay 
illustrates  the  diverse  stores  of  knowledge  which  Dr. 
Craven  could  and  did  draw  upon  for  his  subjects.  He 
was  well-versed  in  all  of  the  modern  authors  and  was 
('specially  fond  of  Bulwer  and  Scott. 

Braxton  Craven's  satirical  powers  are  shown  in  his 
essay  entitled  Bighead.  It  is  the  story  of  Franklin 
Washington  Buonaparte  Splurge,  the  pampered  son 
of  a  well-to-do  family.  He  had  been  sent  up  North  to 
college,  and  had  come  home  with  a  prodigious  amount 
of  knowledge.     He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  was 
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always  wont  to  impress  his  superiority  on  his  fellow 
beings;  the  author  brings  out  some  of  his  philosophy 
on  the  "true  gentleman"  in  this  essay. 

Among  the  numerous  historical  sketches  by  Dr. 
Craven  probably  the  most  interesting  is  Randolph  in 
the  Olden  Times.  "To  men  of  a  particular  disposition, 
men  of  a  certain  cast,  the  olden  time  has  always 
possessed  a  charm,  a  shadowy  something,  upon  which 
they  delight  to  dwell — and  which  under  the  music  of 
corral  was  mournful  to  the  soul."'  The  sketch  con- 
tains many  interesting  incidents,  among  which  is  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Comer,  whose  tragic  life  is  now  a  com- 
mon legend  among  the  people  of  Randolph  Count  v. 
In  1778  the  Tories  and  Indians  were  active  in  the 
region  of  Deep  River  Graveyard,  twelve  miles  south 
of  Ashborough.  Mrs.  Comer  had  witnessed  the  massa- 
cre of  her  mother  and  her  father  by  the  Indians  while 
she  lay  hidden.  She  had  escaped  death  only  by  pre- 
tending to  be  dead  herself.  Her  husband  was  a  Rebel, 
and  it  was  her  constant  fear  that  in  his  weekly  jour- 
neys to  Ashborough  the  same  fate  that  befell  her 
mother  and  father  would  be  his  lot.  One  night  she 
was  left  alone  in  the  house  with  her  small  children. 
Her  woman's  instinct  told  her  that  some  dread  cat- 
astrophe was  about  to  come  to  pass.  At  midnight 
when  her  husband  was  to  have  returned  she  heard  a 
stealthy  noise  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  She  at  once 
knew  that  the  Indians  had  surrounded  the  place.  Her 
one  thought  then  was  to  warn  her  husband  not  to 
approach  the  house.  She  listened  by  the  window  for 
the  hoofbeats  of  his  horse ;  and  when  she  heard  them 
down  the  garden  road,  she  hastened  out  to  meet  him. 
But  before  she  could  reach  him  the  fiends  had  literally 
stabbed  him  to  pieces.  Mrs.  Comer  was  forced  to 
stand  in  her  hiding  place  and  see  her  children  massa- 
cred along  with  her  husband.  In  the  close  of  his 
sketch  Dr.  Craven  writes  a  touching  epitaph  to  Mrs. 
Comer,  who  died  with  a  broken  heart  soon  after  the 
calamity:  "Stranger,  if  you  visit  that  venerable  place 
in  the  Southwest  corner,  you  will  see  a  little  mound ; 
there  they  repose :  drop  a  tear  to  their  memory, 
breathe  a  sigh  to  their  dust." 

In  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Flight  of  Time  Braxton 
Craven  is  at  his  best.  "Silent  and  solemn,  yet  irre- 
sistible and  ceaseless  is  the  march  of  time.  Man — 
vain  man — confident  in  his  power  and  boasting  in  his 
greatness,  proclaims  his  mighty  deeds  which  he  fondly 
hopes  will  live  forever  and  seeks  to  rear  his  monu- 
mental piles  to  the  stars.  Yet  time  stays  not  his  flight : 
the  shadow  of  rustling  wings  falls  upon  the  works  of 


man.  and  pyramids  and  towers  are  crumbling  in  the 
dust  and  all  of  man's  mightiest  deeds,  powers  of  his 
boasted  greatness,  are  in  the  deep  bosom  of  oblivion's 
ocean  buried."  To  Dr.  Craven  time  was  never  weary. 
It  pressed  on  forever:  first,  there  is  the  child;  then 
the  youth;  and  last  the  man,  the  products  of  time. 
"Such  and  similar  are  the  effects  of  Time  in  his  rapid 
flight,  and  as  we  go  rushing  on  with  him,  how  few  of 
us  alas!  ever  give  our  thoughts  and  cares  to  that 
terminus  of  the  journey  into  which  we  must  all  sooner 
or  later  be  inevitably  launched— Eternity. "  These 
beautiful  passages  certainly  show  Dr.  Craven's  ability 
as  an  essayist.  His  great  vision  was  constantly 
focused  on  one  ideal,  and  he  materially  strove  for  the 
attainment  of  that  ideal.  He  tried  to  set  an  example 
of  righteous  living  to  his  students,  and  he  clearly 
exemplifies  his  literary  idealism  in  his  essays. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  technical  perfection  in  his 
works  does  not  matter,  for  there  is  a  creative  thought, 
one  which  uplifts  the  soul  of  the  reader  and  enlightens 
him.  Those  of  us  who  judge  the  essay  by  its  thought- 
impressions  will  certainly  be  prone  to  give  Braxton 
Craven  his  just  due  as  a  writer. 

The  last  work  of  Dr.  Craven  which  appeared  in  The 
Evergreen  was  a  poem  entitled  "Dark  Hours." 
Times  of  depression  are  not  always  signs  that  real 
trouble  is  ours,  for  it  may  be 

"That  these  dark,  dark  hours  are  but  Satan's  plan, 
To  tempt  us  afar  from  the  face; 
O  grant  us  strength,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son, 
And  save  by  redeeming  grace." 

The  poetry  of  Braxton  Craven  is  not  notable  for  its 
form  or  general  makeup,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
portrays  the  soul  of  the  writer.  Perhaps  the  critic 
would  call  it  mediocre ;  yet  it  has  rhythm  and  move- 
ment. Let  us  judge  the  poetry  only  by  the  influence 
it  had  upon  those  who  read  it.  The  backwoods,  where 
dwell  most  of  the  readers 'of  The  Evergreen,  was  made 
up  of  plain  people.  The  simple,  concise  diction  of 
"Dark  Hours"  was  understandable  to  them,  and  they 
were  satisfied.  The  greater  poetry  which  comes  only 
after  careful  study  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Braxton 
Craven  had  he  cared  to  make  literature  his  life's  Avork. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  essentially  an 
educator,  and  his  writings  were  only  incidents  in  his 
greater  work  of  teaching  .the  ignorant  and  uplifting 
wayward  souls  through  his  masterful  preaching.  His 
lyrical  poem  "To  Mary"  is  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Craven's  method  of  handling  poetical  subjects.  He 
alwavs  wrote  from  his  heart,  rather  than  from  his 
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mind.  This  is  true  primarily  of  his  poetry.  In  his 
essays  lie  was  concerned  with  appealing  to  people 
through  logic  and  reasoning. 

His  standard  of  greatness  was  not  individual  great- 
ness,    lie  did  not  believe  in  destructive  criticism  of 

any  nature.  "One  ought  to  praise  man,  not  note  his 
defects,  but  dwell  upon  his  excellencies  and  nurture 
them  by  sweet,  loving  words.  Though  it  is  said  that 
praise  spoils,  praise  and  blame  is  the  true  nurture  of 
greatness."  He  considered  that  every  capacity  of 
man,  whether  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will;  whether 
thought,  emotion,  desire,  or  volition,  must  have  expres- 
sion. Without  that  they  neither  live  nor  grow  nor 
work.  That  expression  may  be  by  letters,  by  art.  by 
works,  or  in  many  other  ways;  but  everything  in  man 
of  any  force  expresses  itself,  and  every  man  writes  his 
life  upon  the  world  in  some  kind  of  expression.    Such 


were  the  teachings  of  Braxton  Craven  as  brought  out 
in  his  writings.  It  is  left  to  the  individual  to  judge 
whether  or  not  Dr.  Craven  was  really  a  man  of  letters. 
True,  his  fame  was  not  nationally  known.  Hut  that 
it  is  not  a  qualification  for  real  greatness.  Xor  is  it 
essential  to  know  whether  or  nol  Dr.  Craven  was  a 
popular  writer.  Popularity,  too.  is  not  a  basis  upon 
which  we  may  judge  quality. 

As  time  passes,  it  is  likely  that  the  life  of  Jiraxton 
Craven  will  be  delved  into  more  closely,  and  probably 
some  day  the  whole  story  will  be  published.  His  life 
was  one  of  service  ;  he  never  wrote  for  gain  ;  and  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  not  so  important  as  to  how  good 
a  writer  he  was.  but  how  much  good  he  did  by  virtue 
of  the  tilings  lie  wrote.  In  that  case  Braxton  Craven 
was  trulv  a  man  of  letters. 


^^* 


Sentimental  XJalues 


J  THOUGHT  she  was  dependable; 
She  fooled  my  trusting  heart, 

Shi    iisi  il  to  i/o  ii  lilth.    bit, 

But  now  sin  will  not  start. 


Sin  '$  more  contrary  every  day 
'Hum  sin    has  i  n  r  Ik  en*, 

Hut  slil'  I  couldn't  do  without 
My  nlil  worn  out  machint . 


I'ri   courted,  consul,  ami  petted  her 

With  lore  iinil  disrespect; 
I'ci  kicked  and  sworn  ami  pushed  nl  her 

Until  my  brain  is  wrecked. 


Tin  tins  blow  nut  from  timt  lo  turn. 

Tin    horn    won't  blow  at  all. 
Ami  I  am  In  who  blows  the  most 

Win  n  sin  decides  to  stall. 


Hut  still  I  wouldn't  //art  with  hi 

Nor  ever  Id  her  go — 
Sht  's  such  n  good  reminder  of 

Smut  women-folk  J  know. 


*Note. — Fur  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  in  in,  the  poet 

refers  the  reader  to  Dr.  P.  F.  Bauni,  or  one  of  his  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  imitators,  Tnaddell,  for  instance. 


S. 
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T^etiring 


J  FEAR  thee,  pretty  brown-eyed  lass; 

I  fear  thee  for  thy  beauty. 
Thy  winsome  smile  will  soon  beguile 
My  thoughts  away  from  duty. 


-Alas,  I  think  I'd  better  go 
Before  my  heart  is  broken; 

I'd  best  forget  ere  I  regret 
Expressions  too  outspoken. 


I  eoidd  not  win  thy  love,  not  I, 
Indeed,  nor  ask  it  of  thee, 

For  that  implies  more  sacrifice 
Than  I  could  ask  and  love  thee. 


H.  C.  S.,  Jr. 


The  Honeymoon 


o.  u.  c. 


UT,  DOCTOR,  isn't  there  any  permanent 
remedy?"  Walter  Knowles  walked  over 
to  the  window  with  an  uneasy  air  and 
looked  down  on  the  thronged  street  below. 
Hundreds  of  healthy  and  laughing  men  were  leaving 
their  day's  work  and  going  home  to  supper. 

"No,  Mr.  Knowles,  there  is  no  permanent  remedy  for 
your  trouble.  Only  the  thyroid  extract ;  you  must  take 
it  periodically.  Your  thyroid  gland  has  ceased  to 
function.  It  will  never  function  again ;  it  was  never 
developed.  But  of  course  there  is  the  extract." 
"Yes,  the  extract — ." 

"It  will  inconvenience  you  somewhat."  The  physi- 
cian paused,  "but  it  is  indispensible.  You  must 
arrange  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  You  know  that 
the  extract  loses  its  effectiveness  as  it  increases  in 
age." 

With  this  he  walked  over  by  the  window  and  faced 
his  patient.    Walter  turned  to  him. 

"And  the  alternative?"  Walter's  eyes  searched 
those  of  the  physician. 

"You  will  lapse  into  your  former  state  of  cre- 
tinism. ' ' 


The  doctor  with  his  cultivated  professional  air 
gazed  steadily  into  the  patient's  countenance.  Walter 
Knowles  read  the  verdict  in  his  eyes,  then  gazed  ner- 
vously into  the  street.  His  white  and  tightly  drawn 
lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  became  almost  glassy. 
Leaving  the  office  deliberately,  he  hurried  to  the  street. 
He  stopped  a  moment  to  regain  his  balance,  and  looked 
with  envy  on  the  laughing  men  and  women  as  they 
passed.  The  street  throng  maddened  him,  and  he 
turned  and  made  his  way  unsteadily  to  his  appart- 
ment.  There  he  sought  refuge  on  the  large  divan. 
The  verdict  of  the  specialist  burned  away  any  desire 
for  food ;  therefore  he  did  not  eat. 

A  cretin — a  crazy  man.  He  tried  to  laugh.  What 
would  Anna  think .'  He  tried  to  laugh  again, 
but  the  expression  was  short  lived  on  his  face.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  about  it.  Yes,  he  would  accept  her 
sympathy.  But  the  thought  aroused  him  from  his  seat 
abruptly.  He  walked  over  and  leaned  on  the  great 
stone  mantel  and  gazed  into  the  fire  which  was  glow- 
ing with  diminishing  force.  Yes,  it  would  soon  burn 
out.  So  would  the  diminishing  effects  of  the  extract. 
Then  he  would  become  a  cretin.    The  thought  worried 
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him.  He  resumed  his  seat  on  the  divan.  But  why  teli 
Anna?  True,  they  were  to  be  married  in  three 
weeks;  but  there  was  the  thyroid  extract.  As  long  as 
he  took  it  with  regularity,  it  would  stave  off  another 
attack  such  as  the  one  he  had  experienced  the  day 
before.  Then  too,  she  would  never  understand.  He 
remembered  how  she  had  shuddered  when  he  told  her 
about  old  Graham,  the  janitor,  who  was  subject  to 
occasional  fits.  The  telephone  rang,  and  he  answered 
it. 

"Yes,  this  is  Walter — Yes,  I  am  coming.  You  will 
pardon  me ;  you  see,  I  am  still  quite  upset  on  account 
of  my  illness  from  yesterday. — Oh,  no,  I  am  all  right 
now,  only  I  am  a  bit  nervous  and  weak.  Thanks, 
dear."  With  this  he  let  the  receiver  dangle  and  his 
eyes  wander  about  the  room.  Then  he  made  prepara- 
tions to  call  on  Anna. 


' '  Walter,  I  'm  sorry  I  let  you  call  this  evening ;  you 
look  so  bad.  I'm  afraid  you  ought  to  be  at  home  in 
bed.  You  must  be  careful,  dear.  Promise  me  you  will 
stay  at  home  tomorrow  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

Thus  was  Walter  made  more  uncomfortable.  He 
wanted  to  talk,  but  he  could  not.  The  words  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throat.  He  was  not  the  same  jovial 
Walter  who  had  called  on  Anna  every  night  for  the 
past  several  months.  Anna  knew,  it  and  she  did 
no  press  him  with  conversation.  But  suddenly  she 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Walter,  did  you  see  in  the  evening  paper  the 
account  of  the  man  who  murdered  his  entire  family  ? 
The  whole  affair  was  so  uncanny.  I  believe  it  said  he 
was  a  Swiss,  and  a  cretin.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  person 
who  loses  control  continuously  or  at  intervals.  The 
murder  was  horrible.  I  have  been  frightened  ever 
since  I  read  it.  Why  did  they  let  such  a  man  run 
loose  ? ' ' 

Walter  gulped,  and  his  face  became  deathly  pale. 
His  eyes  turned  from  hers,  and  he  sat  motionless  as  if 
he  were  frozen  to  the  seat.  His  sweetheart  looked  at 
him  with  consternation. 


Time  passed  quickly,  and  the  inhabitants,  especially 
the  women,  began  to  discuss  with  unlimited  vernacu- 
lar the  scene  of  the  beautiful  wedding.  They  were 
married,  in  the  quiet  and  rustic  little  church  where 
only    the    fashionable    people    of    Allison.    Indiana, 


attended.  The  wedding,  like  all  other  pretty  wed- 
dings,  was  pronounced  by  those  who  attended,  and 
they  were  many,  the  "prettiest  affair  ever  to  take 
place  in  the  little  church." 

"But,  my  dear,  have  you  ever  seen  anybody  quite 
so  beautiful  as  Anna  when  she  walked  down  the  aisle? 
And  Walter,  wasn't  he  perfectly  handsome — and  did 
you  notice  how  magnificently  excited  he  was?"  Mrs. 
Tumbuckle  said  eagerly  as  she  gave  one  forlorn  glance 
at  her  unexcited  and  passive  husband,  who  attended 
the  wedding  because  he  had  intentions  of  selling  Wal- 
ter Knowles  a  fat  insurance  policy  on  his  return. 
Figuring  out  the  amount  of  the  first  premium  in  his 
mind,  he  gazed  in  a  professional  manner  at  the  tall 
and  handsome  groom.  He  was  unconsciously  reaching 
in  his  breast  pocket  for  a  pencil,  when  his  arm  received 
a  sharp  jerk  from  his  stout  and  silk-clad  wife. 
"George,  I  don't  believe  you  were  a  bit  excited  when 
we  were  married.  Oh,  just  look  at  Walter  now; 
doesn't  he  look  so  healthy?  But  his  eyes,  they  are  so 
funny.  I  think  Asheville  is  an  ideal  place  for  a 
honeymoon.  Of  course,  I  am  not  expected  to  know 
where  they  are  going,"  she  swelled  with  importance, 
"but  I  found  out,  and  I  am  the  only  person  in  Allison 
who  knows  it.    Think  of  it  J" 

George  Tumbuckle  ambled  along  by  her  side.  "Let 
me  see  now.  The  first  premium  will  amount  to  $400 
or  more,  and  the  renewals — well  I  must  land  him." 
He  tried  to  look  interestedly  at  his  wife.  "Oh,  yes, 
Asheville  is  a  fine  place,  I  hear."  Then  he  thought  of 
the  $400  premium  and  Walter.  "What  do  you  say? 
Suppose  we  take  a  little  trip  to  the  Carolina  moun- 
tains. You  need  the  fresh  air,  and  the  relaxation  will 
do  you  good  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Tumbuckle  appeared  rightfully  astonished,  but 
soon  her  eyes  sparkled  acceptance.  "Of  course,"  she 
reasoned,  "we  do  not  know  exactly  where  Anna  and 
Walter  are  going,  but  we'll  just  spend  a  few  days  up 
there."  Her  eyes  twinkled  with  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  unconsciously  prying  on  the  young 
wedded  couple.  Her  husband  was  visualizing  the  sub- 
stantial insurance  policy. 


In  the  meantime  the  newly  weds  were  safely  on  their 
way,  utterly  oblivious  of  fat,  talkative  women  and 
insurance  agents.  Anna  was  blushing  not  unseen  by 
the   passengers  on  the  train.     Walter  was  fumbling 
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nervously  in  his  pockets.  He  wished  to  take  a  peep 
into  his  traveling  bag,  but  it  seemed  that  the  entire 
train  was  looking  at  him.  He  felt  a  drooping  sensa- 
tion ;  then  he  stooped  over  bravely  and  opened  the 
bag  and  began  a  fruitless  search.  He  was  plainly 
excited,  and  his  wife  forgot  all  about  the  train  and 
the  passengers  and  exclaimed  with  concern,  but 
quietly.  Walter  arose  abruptly  and  made  his  way  to 
the  smoker.  His  wife  could  not  follow  him  there. 
How  foolish  it  was  of  him  to  misplace  the  extract.  He 
remembered  that  it  was  packed  in  the  trunk  far  up 
in  the  baggage  car  and  pulled  out  his  watch. 

Holly  Forge  was  an  hour's  ride.  They  would  get 
there  at  six  o'clock.  Then  he  could  hurry  to  the 
nearest  drug  store,  procure  the  medicine,  and  get  back 
to  the  train.  Anna  would  never  know.  With  his  mind 
made  up  thus,  he  rejoined  his  wife,  who  was  plainly 
piqued  by  his  absence.  An  old  man  entered  the  car 
and  sat  across  the  aisle  from  them. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  who  that  old 
man  reminds  me  of  .'  He  is  the  image  of  Old  Graham, 
the  janitor.  I  wish  he  wouldn't  sit  there;  I  don't  like 
to  be  near  him.  I  simply  abhor  anything  that  looks 
like  a  crazy  man." 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Holly  Forge,  Walter 
excused  himself  and  tried  to  saunter  casually  to  the 
back  of  the  car,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the  diminishing 
effect  of  the  thyroid  extract  was  taking  its  course. 
Once  to  the  steps,  however,  he  summoned  all  of  his 
strength  into  a  run  and  made  for  the  nearest  drug 
store,  which  was  a  block  away.  No  extract  was  to  be 
had  there,  and  he  hurried  down  the  street  in  search  of 
another  pharmacy.  Would  the  clerk  never  wait  on 
him?  Why  did  he  take  so  long  to  wrap  that  package? 
Walter  became  indignant  and  burst  through  the 
swinging  door  into  the  prescription  room. 

"My  God!  man,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Thyroid  extract — the  train — for  God's  sake 
hurry,"  Walter  gasped. 


The  train  stopped  at  Holly  Forge  ten  minutes,  and 
there  it  lost  one  of  its  most  important  passengers,  for 
Walter  Knowles  returned  to  the  station  just  in  time 
to  see  two  red  lights  disappear  around  the  long  curve. 
Hatless,  his  hair  disheveled,  and  with  a  longing  look 
on  his  face,  he  took  his  time  in  entering  the  station. 


He  inquired  about  the  distance  to  the  next  station, 
whether  it  had  a  hotel,  when  the  next  train  would  get 
there,  and  numerous  other  things.  He  then  sent  a 
wire  there. 

"Deserted  at  the  first  station  after  the  altar." 
That  is  the  expression  that  best  coincided  with  Anna's 
countenance  some  time  after  the  train  had  pulled  out 
from  Holly  Forge.  Without  doubt,  her  trip  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony,  which  she  had  pictured  to  herself 
as  sublime,  was  anything  but  auspicious,  and  she  was 
thinking  of  numerous  ways  in  which  to  square  herself 
with  her  husband.  With  his  prolonged  absence  she 
began  to  picture  a  large  court  room  in  which  she  was 
the  main  figure.  The  judge  w'as  granting  her  a 
divorce  on  grounds  of  desertion.  But  she  would  not 
divorce  him  just  now.  If  he  was  in  that  smoking  car 
and  too  shy  to  come  to  her, — well,  she  could  hardly  go 
after  him,  and  surely  she  would  not  send  for  him.  She 
had  never  anticipated  chasing  her  husband.  She 
began  to  utter  a  soft  cry.  The  old  man  across  the 
aisle  glanced  at  her  abruptly,  reassembled  his  paper, 
and  continued  to  read.  The  other  passengers  had 
ceased  to  smile  knowingly. 

Soon  after  the  train  had  pulled  into  the  next  station 
and  the  bride  had  been  delivered  the  telegram,  Wal- 
ter Knowles  arrived  in  a  dusty  open  Ford.  It  did  not 
belong  to  him.  He  did  not  know  whom  it  belonged 
to,  and  he  did  not  care.  It  sufficed  him  at  the  moment. 
Another  telegram  had  followed  Walter's,  and  a  big 
man  with  a  large  nickel  badge  pulled  him  from  the 
arms  of  his  bride.  Walter  resented  the  interference 
to  the  extent  of  holding  tenaciously  to  his  bride  with 
one  arm  and  pushing  the  face  of  the  intruder  with 
the  other.     The  Ford  was  still  rattling. 

"See  here,  young  fellow,"  the  sheriff  paused,  "do 
you  know  whose  fliver  that  is?" 

"No,  but  I'll  buy  it.  I  don't  care  whose  it  is," 
Walter  said  triumphantly. 

The  sheriff  winced.  "I  mean  to  apply  the  law  to 
you  right  here." 

Walter  felt  the  toils  of  the  law  grasping  him.  His 
wife  looked  to  him  appealingly.  The  sheriff  con- 
tinued. 

"Where's  your  hat,  anyhow.  And  whose  that 
young  lady  with  you.  I  guess  I  better  take  you  up 
with  me.    Little  gal,  you  had  better  get  along  home." 
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Walter  did  not  think  of  explanations  now,  and  he 
was  energetically  preparing  to  wage  battle;  but  his 
bride  clutched  him  by  the  arm  and  smiled  sweetly  to 
the  officer  of  the  law. 

"I  am  going  with  my  husband.  Come  on.  Walter 
Knowles.  let  us  go  with  him.  It  won't  be  long,"  she 
said. 

Well  I'll  swan!  Walter.  I  didn't  know  it  was  you. 
You  looked  so  queer."  The  sheriff  was  apologetic  as 
he  let  go  the  prisoner.  Walter  accepted  with  surprise, 
still  clutching;  his  wife. 

"Sure,  I  can  take  you  in  my  ear  to  Holly  Forge  in 
time  to  catch  the  Limited  to  Florida.     It  doesn't  leave 


until  twelve.  <>h,  never  mind  the  Ford;  il  is  the 
police  'vagon.  I'll  take  the  baggage  over  in  it  tomor- 
row. I'll  swan  if  you  didn'l  punch  me  a  good  one  in 
the  eye!"      The  sheriff  bowed    low. 

Florida,  and  mild,  sunny  weather;  palms,  old  mis- 
sion houses;  and  Other  brides  and  grooms;  open  seas 
and  happiness — such  did  Walter  and  Anna  find  there. 
Long  strolls  on  the  moonlit  beach  in  the  early  evenings 
held  a  charm  for  them.  Tonight,  breezes  caught  in  her 
hair  as  they  walked  among  the  palms,  and  she 
clutched  his  arm  tighter. 

"Walter,  dear,  I  am  so  glad  we  changed  our  plans 
and  came  to  Florida  instead.  They  tell  me  that  it  is 
almost  freezing  in  Asheville  now." 


"^-^ 


Tc 
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SHOULD  I  but  write  a  sonnet  good  enough 


o 


To  win  the  praise  of  alt  who  read  it  through — 


A  poem  fine,  inspiring,  sweet,  and  true — 

To  touch  the  hearts  of  men  of  habits  rough 

As  well  as  those  who  know  the  finer  stuff, 

M<  thinks  my  pen  would  of  necessity 

Aspire — though  notv   't  would  be  the  merest  bluff 

To  write  descriptive  verses,  Love,  of  thee. 

But  since  nig  lines  at  best  are  poorly  writ 

And  since  my  range  of  words  is  far  too  small 

For  such  presumption  in  a  field  of  art, 

I  must  upon  some  lesser  subject  hit 

If  I,  indeed,  must  versify  at  all. 

And  thus  ignoring  praise  thee  best,  Dear  Heart. 

II.  ('.  S.,  Jr. 
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On  Introspection 


sfLTHOUGH  I  face  the  world  with  carefree  air, 
■"       When  I'm  alone  with  Thee,  I  am  ashamed 
Of  much  for  which  I'm  not  by  others  blamed. 
My  soul  seems  filled  with  naught  but  black  despair 
When  first  I  come  to  lay  its  contents  bare. 
0  God,  may  this  not  be,  for  once  there  flamed 
In  me  afire  that  only  has  been  tamed 
By  lack  of  draught — there's  still  a  flickering  flare; 
The  smould'ring  ashes  not  entirely  cold 
Send  forth  a  bitter  smoke, — despair,  I  thought. 
Lord,  Thou  canst  make  of  it  a  hotter  fire, 
To  blaze  as  in  those  hearts  of  men  of  old 
Who  lived  and  died  for  Thee  and  nobly  wrought 
The  righteous  work  to  which  I  do  aspire. 

H.  C.  S.,  Jr. 


Quid  Est 


Jyf/'HAT  IS  this  something  in  a  man 

That  makes  him  will  to  will? 
Is  it  a  part  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Mere  matter  made  with  skill? 


We  know  we  did  not  put  it  there; 

Then  is  it  ours  to  use? 
We  got  it  how,  and  when,  and  wherc- 

This  power  to  will  and  choose? 


Or  is  it  part  of  God  Himself, 
A  spark  of  fire  divine? 

It  is  a  force  mysterious, 
A  thing  of  rare  design. 


Perhaps  it's  an  illusion — 
Some  say  there  is  no  will; 

However,  this  conclusion 
But  leaves  us  baffled  still. 


H.  C.  S.,  Jr. 
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Exchanges 


W.  R.  Brown,  Editor 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  look  back  over  the  year's 
work  and  think  of  the  many  delightful  hours  that  we 
have  spent  in  reading  the  numerous  college  magazines 
that  have  come  to  the  exchange  desk.  Our  comments 
and  suggestions  have  probably  been  of  very  little 
worth,  but  one  loves  to  give  advice,  and  we  confess  to 
our  share  of  pleasure  in  that  activity.  When  the  next 
issue  of  the  Archive  comes  out,  another  pilot  will  be 
at  the  helm,  and  another  exchange  editor  will  be 
behind  this  desk.  We  trust  that  he  will  take  up  the 
work  with  more  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  con- 
structive suggestions  than  the  present  writer  had  when 
he  offered  his  first  critical  contribution  to  the  college 
writing  public,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  new  editor 
cannot  close  his  year's  work  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
friendliness  toward  all  of  our  exchanges  than  the  one 
with  which  we  lay  down  our  pen.  Our  relations 
throughout  the  year  have  been  most  pleasant — we 
have  not  even  been  able  to  get  up  any  hair  pulling 
bouts  with  the  exchange  editors  of  the  women's  maga- 
zines— and  we  offer  our  adieus  to  each  of  our 
exchanges  with  the  hope  that  the  respective  "finals" 
may  be  as  painless  as  possible  and  that  the  coming 
vacation  period  will  be  one  of  great  joy. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  interesting  material  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  College  Message.  The  opening 
articles  looking  toward  a  greater  bond  of 
union  between  the  undergraduates  and 
the  alumnae  should  be  helpful  in  bring- 
College  ing  about  that   desirable   end.     Of  the 

Message  short  stories  we  prefer  Jimmy  Delivers 
a  Message,  but  we  believe  that  Miss  Tuttle  let  the  plot 
run  on  rather  far  before  matters  were  cleared  up.  A 
May-Be  True  Story  may  be  true;  who  knows?  The 
article  on  The  Negro  is  a  well  thought  out  piece  of 
work,  and  it  is  very  appropriate  in  a  Southern  col- 
lege publication.  The  article  by  Miss  Jones  on  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  is  exceptionally  well 
handled.  "Uncle  Walt"  has  a  rival  in  Miss  Gordon. 
.1  Tragedy  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  it  is  a  real 
tragedy ;  we  have  experienced  just  such  a  one.  Both 
of  the  articles  on  music  are  good.  There  are  a  num- 
ber   of    very    good    poems    in    the    issue.     In    Apple 


The 

Greensboro 


Blossom  Time  could  be  improved  by  removing  the 
fourth  stanza. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  opens 
with  a  rather  vivid  picture  in  the  sketch,  Asphyxiation. 
rpi  Opportunity  is  an  excellent  discussion, 

jrr    ,  but  we  rather  incline  to  the  view  that 

'  opportunity  does  knock  more  than  once. 

rot  est  rpjjg  sec01K]  0f  the  series  of  Notes  on 

Student  Philosophy  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  the  first  was  because  it  deals  with  a  period  with 
which  most  of  us  are  more  familiar ;  it  is  a  very  appre- 
ciative study  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The 
eulogy  of  G.  G.  Whitaker  is  handled  in  a  very  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  manner.  The  student  poems  in  the 
issue  are  very  good.  Mr.  Douglass'  elegy,  Wooelrow 
Wilson,  is  the  most  fitting  tribute  that  we  have  seen. 

We  can  appreciate  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  editor 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Tattler;  it  is  a  task  to  get 
rpi  sufficient  material  to  make  up  a  properly 

r>  i  i.j  balanced  issue,  and,  if  we  have  ever 
°  *  l  criticized  the  Tattler  for  lack  of  mate- 
Macon  rial;  we  meant  tlie  eriticism  for  the  stu- 

Tattler  dents  and  not  for  the  editor  herself. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  issue  is  the 
meditation,  Ave  Maria,  but,  Miss  Byrd,  why  did  you 
spoil  it  by  adding  that  last  line?  The  Superiority 
Complex  is  an  interesting  story  that  introduces  a 
puzzling  psychological  problem.  Miss  Farrar  is  of 
somewhat  the  same  nature  with  a  different  turn  to  it. 
Lameness  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sketches  that  we 
have  read.  The  Student's  Progress  is  an  excellent 
adaptation  in  miniature  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Red-Headed  is  a  very  good  narrative  poem. 

The  opening  story  in  the  April  Haverfordian  is  a 

picture  of  horror.    Return  has  some  excellent  descrip- 

rpi  tive  passages,  and  the  setting  is  handled 

TT  r     ,  remarkablv  well.     Le  Chevalier  Errant 

H avert ord  ■  „       ...      ,  „ 

J  is  a  well  written  humorous  story  of  a 

Haverfor-  mueh  \\s^eT  type  Twenty  Thousand 
dian  Leagues  is  rather  fancifully  handled  and 

somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Verne.  Rome  presents 
in  a  very  striking  way  the  lure  of  the  imperial  city. 
There  are  several  good  poems  in  the  issue. 
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The  April  issue  of  the  Carolina  Magazine  has  the 
usual    amount    of    interesting    and    varied    material. 

Comments  Occasioned  by  a  Letter  would 
The  do  credit  to  Addison.    The  sketch  on  the 

Carolina  life  of  Walter  Hines  Page  is  very  well 
Magazine   nancHecl-     Dr.  Walker's  article  on  the 

School  of  Education  is  very  informing. 
The  Devil's  Racetrack  is  a  good  short  story,  but  it 
lacks  interest  at  the  conclusion.  Education  and 
Skepticism  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  a  subject  that 
is  of  compelling  interest  to  every  college  man.  Mr. 
Couch  has  handled  the  matter  admirably.  The  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Carolina  Magazine  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  every  Caroling  man.  Local  Color  in 
Contemporary  Southern  Poetry  is  a  well  written  crit- 
ical study  of  the  poetic  productions  of  four  sections 
of  the  South.  It  is  written  in  a  very  appreciative 
manner. 


^Dreamy   Eyes 

(Continued  from  page  349,) 

They  signed  the  contract. 

"You  understand  just  how  much  of  this  land  I  own, 
and  have  agreed  to  sell,  don't  you?"  asked  Mr.  Lar- 
rimore.  "You  know  about  the  little  strip  that  belongs 
to  Watkins?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Bowlder.  "I've  been  over  it  all 
carefully,  and  understand  exactly  what  we  have 
done. ' ' 

"Very  well.  I'll  bring  the  deed  and  a  lawyer  over 
next  Monday  morning  and  we'll  finish  the  business. 
How  about  it  ? " 

"Good." 

The  two  men  shook  hands. 

"Well,  I  guess  the  women-folks  will  be  tickled  over 
this,"  mused  Dad.  "My  wife  is  pretty  near  worn  out 
with  this  farm  life,  and  we're  gettin'  pretty  old,  and 
Lassie — " 


He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  two 
women,  the  radiant  Lassie  carrying  a  tray  of  delicious 
home-made  candy. 

"Say,  Lassie,  you  and  your  mama  can  begin  pack- 
ing up;  we're  going  to  move  to  town  maybe  next 
week. ' ' 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  that,"  breathed  Mrs.  Larri- 
more. 

"But  there's  no  use  hurrying,  is  there,  Dad?" 
asked  Lassie  with  a  broad  smile. 

"Oh,  no,  not  tonight.  Young  man,  I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you;  you  have  certainly  done  us  a  great 
favor.  Now  you  and  Lassie  go  on  out  on  the  front 
porch ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mamma. ' ' 

"And  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Dreamy- 
eyes,"  whispered  Jack  Bowlder  as  he  and  Lassie  went 
out  the  door  together. 

The  Quiet  Life 

J  DREAM  of  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
■*■    Of  castles  towering  high. 
Of  feasts,  mid  jousts,  and  warlike  fray, 
Of  knights  who  fighting  die. 

I  tread  wide  palace  courtyards  hung 
With  blazoned  pennants  fair     .     .     . 
Or  now  my  valiant  troops  among 
I  ride,  with  sword  in  air. 

A  palace  courtyard  f     .     .     .     Look  again — 
Gray  cloister  flags  you  pace; 
A  sword?     .     .     .     A  staff  from  basswood  glen 
Your  peaceful  hands  embrace. 

Why  sigh  in  vain  for  storm  and  strife, 
For  pleasures  of  a  court- 
Far  better  is  your  quiet  life 
Within  this  sheltered  port. 

— Fabian. 
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The  joke  about  the  Chevrolet  Coupe  seems  to  have 
been  appreciated  by  quite  a  few.  They  must  have 
known  something  about  a  eoupe,  the  motor,  running 
capacity,  or  the  like,  because  the  joke  seems  to  have 
been  understood.  This  being  the  case,  the  editor  of 
this  department  would  appreciate  the  readers'  hand- 
ing in  a  list  of  things  about  which  they  could  enjoy 
jokes,  such  as:  Ye  Okie  Editor's  Shack  Bus,  athletics, 
certain  walks  about  the  campus,  certain  courses  (of 
thought,  stud}',  activity,  etc.),  and  even  date  night  at 
the  "Shack."  Your  next  editor  will  be  new7,  and  I  am 
sure  such  help  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  him. 

Ethel  Merritt, 
Editor  of  Wayside  Wares  Department. 


NOTICE 

If  you  hear  a  good  joke, 
Don't  tell  it  to  a  friend. 

Send  it  to  Wayside  Wares 
Everyone  will  enjoy  it  then. 


The  Trinity  College  Commandments 

1 — Thou  shalt  study  thy  lessons  with  exceeding 
great  diligence,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto 
the  going  down  thereof,  and  even  unto  ten-thirty  at 
night. 

2 — Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  images  or 
pictures  on  the  wall ;  neither  shalt  thou  deface  the 
seat  whereon  thou  sitteth,  lest  so  great  shall  be  the 
wrath  of  the  commandant  that  he  shall  visit  thy 
iniquity  upon  thee. 

3 — Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  faculty  in 
vain,  neither  shalt  thou  laugh  in  the  Dean's  office;  for 
the  President  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  laugheth 
in  the  Deans  office. 

4 — Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  and  keep  it  not  as 
holiday;  for  six  clays  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  what 
part  of  thy  work  that  thou  canst ;  but  remember  that 
it  must  not  be  completed  on  the  seventh  day.    For  six 


days  we  recite  and  work;  but  on  the  seventh,  we  must 
not  write  notes,  look  up  references,  and  sit  on  the  wall. 

5 — Honor  the  rules  and  regulations  that  thy  (lays 
may  be  long  at  Trinity. 

6 — Thou  shalt  not  kill  time,  nor  waste  thy  oppor- 
tunities in  riotous  living,  lest  thou  be  found  wanting 
on  examinations. 

7 — Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  any  one  of  the 
faculty,  lest  the  latter  days  of  thy  course  be  worse 
than  the  beginning. 

8 — Thou  shalt  not  carry  bread  out  of  the  boarding 
house;  neither  shalt  thou  pelt  thy  neighbor  that 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  thee  with  it. 

9 — Thou  shalt  not  covet  the  examination  papers, 
nor  shall  thou  try  to  spot  the  professor;  neither  shalt 
thou  look  within  his  class-book  on  the  sly  to  try  to 
find  out  thy  mark. 

10 — A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you ;  that  ye 
raise  thy  hat  to  members  of  the  faculty  whether  they 
recognize  you  or  not. 

— Calvin  0.  Hall. 


Susie  s  Stra?ige  Sorrow 

By  Soja  Bean 

A  black  eye  is  not  often  attractive,  but  Rollo  had 
come  by  his  in  no  dishonorable  fight,  and  Susie  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  was  not  so  bad  looking. 
Indeed,  in  that  trite  and  characteristic  way  of  woman 
she  had  said,  "Why,  I  think  he  has  the  cutest  eyes." 
Just  what  she  meant  to  infer  by  the  word  "cute" 
only  the  women  readers  of  this  brief  tale  will  be  able 
to  understand.  But  from  the  way  she  gathered  him 
in  her  arms  and  lavished  the  endearing  phrases  in  his 
tingling  ears  it  would  seem  that  she  meant  to  detract 
nothing  from  anyone's  opinion  of  him.  Certainly  no 
one  would  have  called  Rollo  ugly,  and  many  were  the 
men  who  envied  his  monopoly  on  Susie's  affections. 
But  none — not  even  the  lowliest  of  her  admirers  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  exchanged  skins  with  him  in 
order  to  indulge  in  his  sacred  pastime. 

Rollo  had  been  coming  to  see  Susie  for  only  a  week. 
and  even  the  first  night  he  had  ventured  to  place  his 
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lips  to  her  hand  without  the  slightest  reproof  on  her 
part.  There  was  Jack  Farrard,  a  millionaire,  and  Le 
Vandere,  a  snappy  little  Frenchman  who  wrote  poetry 
— both  coming  to  see  her  at  this  time,  and  both  found 
her  very  cold  and  indifferent.  Rollo,  a  stranger  in 
town,  a  nonemity,  perhaps  a  born  fighter — for  didn't 
he  have  a  black  eye  ?  had  dared  to  become  familiar 
with  her,  and  she  has  gathered  him  in  with  all  the 
tenderness  that  a  nineteen  year  old  girl  is  capable  of 
lavishing  on  the  first  object  of  her  fancy. 

Passing  strange,  also,  Susie's  father  had  taken  a 
liking  to  Rollo,  and  had  offered  to  trace  his  pedigree. 
Susie  had  revolted  at  the  idea.  "I  would  like  to  know, 
father,"  she  had  said,  "but  he  might  turn  out  to  be 
less  than  I  believe,  and  my  love  for  him  will  not  allow 
me  to  give  him  up.  I  can  maintain  my  present  belief 
concerning  him  and  be  happy  even  if  it  is  only  vain 
imaginings."  To  this  protest  on  Susie's  part  her 
father  had  been  wholly  sympathetic  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  do  whatever  she  thought  best. 

In  the  meantime  Rollo 's  attentions  to  Susie  were 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  with  all  that 
more  endearing.  Susie  was  only  nineteen,  as  has  been 
aforementioned,  and  had  never  thought  of  marriage. 
Nothing  would  be  amiss  here  to  give  the  reader  an 
inside  tip  on  the  character  of  Rollo,  providing,  of 
course,  it  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  gentle 
reader  that  no  one  else  is  a  party  to  the  information. 
This  may  render  the  story  more  difficult  of  under- 
standing, for  in  this  regard  one  must  remember  in 
strictest  confidence  that  neither  Susie's  father  nor 
Jack  Farrard,  nor  Le  Vandere  are  in  on  the  secret. 
Her  mother  being  dead,  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for 
her  attitude.  Hist — !  Marriage  was  not  a  thing  for 
which  Rollo  entertained  the  slightest  intentions ! 

Time:  Night;  Scene:  Sitting  room  at  Susie's. 
Enter  Susie  and  Rollo.  They  sit  for  a  long  while  in 
silence  and  give  and  take  caresses.  The  clock  in  the 
hall  strikes  twelve. 

Susie : ' '  Well,  Rollo,  I  must  go  to  bed,  old  darling. 

Susie  goes  up  stairs  followed  by  Rollo.  At  the 
door  she  pauses  and  seems  undecided  whether  to  let 
him  enter  or  not.    Love  at  last  gets  the  best  of  her. 

Susie:   "Come  then,  dear." 

Rollo  enters,  wagging  his  tale  and  licking  his  chops. 
Just  inside  the  door  he  makes  a  terrible  bound  and 
lands  iipon  a  rat. 

Susie :  ' '  Oh,  Rollo,  I  did  hope  you  were  more  than 
a  rat  terrier." 


Visit  to  the  Kennel 
By  J.  McCollough 

Bloodhound  puppy,  wise  and  queer, 
Wrinkled  of  face  and  long  of  ear, 
Black  of  saddle,  and  tan  of  leg, 
What  is  it  your  great  eyes  beg? 

You  are  handsomer,  by  far, 
Than  half  your  kennel  comrades  are ; 
Wiry  are  you  so  melancholy  ? 
Would  you,  secretly,  be  jolly? 

Would  you  give  your  noble  head 
For  Tip-the-terrier's  sprightly  tread, 
If  you  could,  to  romp  and  play, 
With  small  children  every  day? 

Would  you  swap  your  sorcerer 's  nose, 
For  a  bob-tail  swaggerer's  pose, — 
Lose  your  dignity  and  poise, 
Just- to  play  with  little  boys? 


Spring  Fever 
Sing  me  a  song  of  a  dogwood  bloom, 
Of  a  dogwood  bloom  in  May; 
Whistle  a  tune  of  a  willow  pole,  and  the  dawn  of  a 

summer  day; 
Tell  me  a  tale  of  an  angling  worm,  and  a  hook,  and  a 

lazy  river ; 
And  point  me  the  place  where  the  black-perch  bite, — 
And  leave  me  there  forever. 

—J.  McC. 


An  Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  Irishman 
Were  all  condemned  to  die  for  deeds  they'd  done. 
The  judge  decided  he'd  give  them  the  privilege 
To  choose  the  tree  on  which  they  should  be  hung. 
The  Englishman,  he  chose  the  dear  old  oak  tree, 
The  Scotchman  the  sycamore  so  tall, 
But  when  they  asked  the  Irishman  his  favorite, 
He  winked  to  judge  and  juryman  and  said : 

' '  On  the  limb  of  a  goose-berry  tree, 
There  I  think  I  could  rest  peacefully." 

"Oh,  it  won't  do  at  all, 

For  the  tree  is  too  small, 
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And  it  can't  bear  your  weight,  don't  you  see  .' " 
"Yes,  that's  a  fact,  judge,  I  know, 
But  I'm  willing  to  wait  for't  to  grow; 

It 's  the  tree  I  love  best, 

And  I  feel  I  could  rest — 
On  the  limb  of  a  goose-berry  tree." 

— Selected. 


Ballade  of  the  Trouser  Leg 
Long  let  them  wave  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  gather  vermin  off  the  mire, 
It  thrills  a  tailor's  heart  to  see 

The  cause  that  gave  his  genius  fire ; 

And  trusting  female  hearts  admire 
The  male  they  call  the  sporting  egg 

"Who  through  his  genius  did  acquire 
The  new  fang-dangled  trouser  leg. 

Wake,  friends  unto  the  jubilee, 

Strike  muse  upon  your  golden  lyre ; 

The  Gods  and  men  do  all  agree 
That  youth  at  last  has  fit  attire 
And  that  old  fads  must  now  retire, 

For  mankind  has  advanced  a  peg 
And  now  in  union  all  desire 

The  new  fang-dangled  trouser  leg. 

By  this  alone  man's  pedigree 

May  one  with  hope  of  truth  inquire, 

By  this  alone  may  all  men  be 

The  power  to  which  they  may  aspire, 
For  taste — be  certain — is  no  liar. 

What  tho'  a  man  should  stoop  to  beg, 
There  is  a  power  will  lift  him  higher — 

The  new  fang-dangled  trouser  leg. 

L' envoi 

All  who  agree  advance  yet  nigher. 

Pour  forth  the  wine  from  out  the  keg, 
And  drink  long  life  with  deepest  ire — 

The  new  fang-dangled  trouser  leg. 

—A.  B.  0.  P.  G. 

w 

T 

If  a  barrel  of  apples  were  placed  in  the  gym, 

And  a  little  box  put  on  a  shelf, 
What  would  become  of  the  apples  and  box 

If  none  were  there  but  I,  me,  and  myself? 


If  your  breakfast  you  had  missed 

And  Hunt  were  not  in  the  dupe  shop. 

Would  a  bag  of   'tato  chips  be  missing 
As  you  left  with  a  skip  and  a  hop  ? 

If  the  Dean's  office  were  left  unlocked, 

And  a  letter  you  could  spy, 
Would  your  curiosity  get  the  best  of  you, 

And  if  you  didn  't  look  you  would  die  ? 

If  the  office  were  left  unlocked, 

And  your  records  you  could  change, 

Would  your  "65"  remain  on  the  books 
Or  would  you  just  re-arrange? 

If  a  taste  of  good  things  to  eat 

Were  placed  in  your  hall  to-night 

Would  you  eat  what  was  there,  then  pay, 
And  finish  the  game  up  right? 

If  everybody  in  this  world 

Were  just  like  me, 
What  kind  of  a  world 

Would  this  world  be? 


Our  Pitcher 

The  pitcher  steps  into  the  box, 

And  bravely  takes  his  stand ; 
He  playfully  holds  the  brand  new  ball, 

Then  grasps  it  in  his  hand. 
He  brings  his  great  left  arm  around. 

The  awful  deed  is  done ; 
The  umpire  wears  a  knowing  look, 

And  calmly  says,  "Strike  one." 

Once  more  the  pitcher  takes  his  stand ; 

There's  mischief  in  his  eye; 
He  spits  upon  the  seamless  ball 

That  zig-zag  curve  to  try. 
And  now  the  man  unwinds  himself. 

The  ball  goes  swift  and  true ; 
This  time  the  umpire  steps  aside 

And  hoarsely  shouts,  "Strike  two." 

The  pitcher's  arm  is  now  made  bare, 
A  smile  beams  from  his  eye ; 

For  twice  the  batter's  fanned  the  air, 
And  failed  to  knock  a  flv. 
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And  now  he  strains  that  brawny  arm, 

And  twirls  the  ball  about ; 
The  umpire  waves  the  man  aside 

And  loudly  cries,  "You're  out." 

■ — Calvin  0.  Hall. 


Uncle  Ned  In  Baltimore 
There  was  an  old  colored  gentleman, 
And  his  name  was  Uncle  Edward, 
He  departed  this  existence  long  ago ; 
And  he  had  no  capitulary  substance  on  the  summit  of 

his  cranium 
In  the  location  where  his  capitulary  substance  ought 

to  vegetate. 

So  throw  down  shovel  and  your  hoe,  hoe,  hoe,  hoe, 

Hang  up  your  violin  and  your  bow, 

For  there's  no  more  manual  labor  for  poor  old  Uncle 

Edward 
For  he's  gone  where  the  good  old  colored  gentlemen 

go. 


Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come, 

Come  to  our   Sunday   School   and   make  yourself  at 

home. 
Please   check   your  chewing  gum   and   razors  at   the 

door ; 
Hear  more  Bible  stories  than  you  ever  heard  before 


Adam  was  the  first  man,  Eve  was  his  spouse, 
Didn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble  keeping  house. 
Folks  said  their  married  life  was  happy  in  the  main 
'Till  they  had  a  little  kid  and  started  raising  Cain. 

Noah  was  a  sailor;  he  sailed  across  the  sea, 
Took  along  a  circus  and  a  whole  menagerie. 
Spent  his  time  a 'fishing  so  the  Bible  tale  confirms. 
But  he  couldn't  do  much  fishing  'cause  he  only  had 
two  worms. 

Pharoah  hired  the  Israelites  to  make  his  cigarettes ; 
Wouldn't  pay   'em  wages  an'  he  wouldn't  pay  their 

debts ; 
Moses,  walking  delegate,  advised  'em  all  to  strike, 
So  they  picked  up  all  the  hay  in  sight  and  beat  it 

down  the  pike. 


Jonah  was  a  sailor  so  runs  the  Bible  tale  ; 
Tried  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the  steerage  of  a  whale. 
Jonah  in  the  whale  felt  a  bit  oppressed, 
So  he  merely  pushed  the  button  and  the  whale  did 
the  rest. 

Salome  was  a  dancer ;  she  danced  the  hootchy-kootch. 
People    raised    a    racket    'cause    she    didn't    wear   so 

mooch. 
The  king  says,  "My  dear,  we  cannot  have  that  here;" 
Salome  says,  ' '  The  Heck  you  can, ' '  and  kicked  him  in 

the  ear. 

Daniel  was  a  naughty  man,  wouldn't  mind  the  king. 
The  king  he  thought  it  was  a  very  funny  thing, 
Put  him  in  the  lion's  den,  the  lions  underneath, 
But  Daniel  was  a  dentist ;  so  he  pulled  the  lions '  teeth. 

David  was  a  fighter,  plucky  little  cuss, 

Saw  Goliath  coming  just  a  pining  for  a  fuss. 

Knew  he'd  have  to  beat  him  or  else  he'd  have  to  dust. 

So  he  picked  up  a  cobblestone  and  busted  in  his  crust. 

Sampson  was  a  fighter  of  the  John  L.  Sullivan  school. 
Killed  all  the  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  a  mule. 
'Long  came  Delilah,  mad  as  she  could  be, 
Snatched  old  Sam  bald-headed,  and  she  showed  her 
chivalry. 

David  and  Solomon  led  very  merry  lives. 

Had  a  thousand  concubines  and  a  coupla'  hundred 

wives. 
But  when  old  age  came  on,  they  began  to  get  their 

qualms. 
And  Solly  wrote  the  Proverbs  while  David  wrote  the 

Psalms. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  May 
the  profs  remember  that  when  they  grade  our  exami- 
nation papers. 


since  Mr.  Alderman  told  his  joke  at  the  senior  ban- 
quet, some  of  the  boys  have  decided  they  are  going  to 
be  bishops. 


It  must  have  been  a  Greek  6  student  who  started 
the  story  that  Apollo  took  Venus  up  on  Mount 
Olympus  and  fed  her  ambrosia  and  nectar. 
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Dr.  Carroll:  "What   brought  the  slavery  question 
to  an  issue  .' ' ' 

Alton  Craven  :  "Taxation  without  representation." 


Professor  Holton:  "What  reason  can  you  give  for 
having  equality .'" 

Bill  Bullock:  "Well,  to  get  back  to  the  Bible,  all 
men  were  born  free  and  equal.'' 

V 

Four  sisters,  having  dates  scheduled  for  the  eve- 
ning, decided  that  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning  they  Mould  tell  the  number  of  times  they 
had  been  kissed  by  the  number  of  times  they  said  good 
morning. 

First  sister:  "Good  morning." 

Second  sister:  "Good  morning  this  morning." 

Third  sister:  "Good  morning  this  morning:  hope 
you're  well  this  morning.  If  every  morning  were  like 
this  morning  every  morning  would  be  a  good  morn- 
ing." 

Fourth  sister:  "It's  a  darn  bad  dav. " 


Mr.  Phil  Bert,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Peck  of 
Xuttingham.  became  the  bridegroom  of  Miss  Equal 
Wrights  at  highnoon  today.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  home  of  the  groom's  parents  and  was  largely 
attended. 

Mr.  Peck  was  attended  by  Mr.  Badfellow  as  grooms- 
man. As  the  groom  approached  the  altar,  he  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Blushing  prettily  he  replied  to 
the  questions  of  the  clergyman  in  low  terms  but  firm. 
He  was  charmingly  clad  in  a  three  piece  suit  consist- 
ing of  coat,  vest  and  pants.  The  coat  of  some  dark 
material  was  draped  about  the  shoulders  and  taste- 
fully gathered  under  the  arms.  A  pretty  story  was 
current  among  the  wedding  guests  that  the  coat  was 
the  same  worn  by  his  father  and  grandfather  on  their 
wedding  days.  Mr.  Peck  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
the  truth  of  this  sentimental  touch.  The  vest  was 
sleeveless  and  met  in  the  front.  It  was  gracefully 
fashioned  with  pockets  and  at  the  back  held  together 
with  strap  and  buckle.  Conspicious  on  the  front  of 
the  vest  was  the  groom's  favorite  piece  of  jewelry,  an 
Odd  Fellows  pin.  and  from  the  upper  left  pocket  was 


suspended  a  large  Ingersoll  watch,  the  bride's  gifl  to 

I  In'  groom,  which  flashed  and  gave  the  needed  touch  of 
brilliance  to  a  costume  in  perfect  taste  and  harmony. 

Beneath  the  vest  the  groom  wore  bine  galluses. 
attached  fore  and  aft  to  the  pants  and  passing  in  a 
graceful  curve  over  each  shoulder.  The  pretty  and 
useful  part  of  the  costume  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed had  not  the  groom  muffed  the  ring  when  the 
groomsman  passed  it  to  him.  When  he  stooped  to 
recover  the  irrant  circlet  the  cerulean  hue  of  the 
galluses  was  prettily  revealed. 

His  neck  was  encircled  with  a  collar  characterized 
by  a  delicate  sawedge,  and  around  the  collar  a  cravat 
was  loosely  knotted  so  that  it  rode  up  under  his  left 
ear  with  that  studied  carelessness  which  marks 
supreme  artistry  in  men's  dress. 

-Mr.  Badfellow 's  costume  was  essentially  like  the 
groom's,  and  as  the  two  stood  at  the  altar,  a  hush  of 
awed  admiration  enveloped  the  audience  at  the  com- 
plete and  wonderful  harmony  of  the  raiment.  Actu- 
ally you  could  not  have  told  one  from  the  other  had 
it  not  been  for  a  patch  of  court  plaster  worn  by  the 
groom  over  a  niche  in  his  chin  made  by  a  safety  razor. 
Neither  Mr.  Peck  nor  Mr.  Badfellow  wore  a  hat  at  the 
ceremony. 

As  Miss  Wright  led  her  groom  from  the  nuptials, 
it  was  noticed  that  she  wore  the  conventional  veil  of 
orange  blossoms. 

So  ends  the  description  of  a  modern  wedding  from 
a  modern  newspaper.  The  only  criticism  that  one  can 
make  is  that  we  see  this  same  thing  everv  time. 


The  Moon  inclines 

Her  golden  head 

And  kisses 

Adoringly 

The  long  fingers  of  Night, 

Negligently 

Pressing  her  shoulder. 

But  Night, 

The  jaded  lover, 

Uncaring 

Of  her  worship. 

Smothers  a  yawn 

And  winks 

Furtively 

At  a  distant  Star. 
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Dr.  Blooinquist,  noticing  a  co-ed  reading  a  letter, 
illustrated  his  lecture  on  vaccination  and  immunity 
by  saying :  ' '  For  instance,  some  of  us  are  immune  to 
the  lecture,  and  really  don 't  seem  to  be  taking  it. ' ' 


The  co-eds  think  Gilbert's  divine, 
His  classes'  attendance  is  fine; 
They  drink  in  his  stuff 
Like  they  can't  get  enough, 
And  thev  fall  for  his  devilish  line. 


A  Mellins  Food  Baby  is  Carroll, 
In  shape  he  approaches  a  barrel ; 

When  he  walks  by  the  shack, 

And  we  gaze  at  his  back, 
We  admire  his  expanse  of  apparel. 

You  should  hear  how  the  Frau-Shackers  rave 
Over  Doc '  Mason 's  permanent  wave ;. 

And  they  all  do  declare 

For  the  sake  of  his  hair 
They  will  follow  him  down  to  his  grave. 

The  guinea  pig  specialist,  Cun, 
Is  the  cutest  thing  under  the  sun. 

To  questions  and  queries, 

We'll  say  he's  the  berries; 
We  go  to  his  class  on  the  run. 

Our  English  II  Prof  is  Ni  White, 
His  socks  and  his  ties  always  fight. 

In  each  of  his  classes 

The  sweet  co-ed  lassies 
Drink  in  every  word  with  delight. 

Beneath  Dr.  Pep's  glist'ning  dome 
One  can 't  say  ' '  there 's  nobody  home ; ' ' 

He  would  brush  his  hair 

With  exceeding  great  care, 
But  there's  not  a  strand  even  to  comb. 


The  sweetest  professor  is  Hugo, 

When  his  classes  are  called  not  a  few  go ; 

He  plays  the  cornet, 

And  you  can  just  bet 
When  he  does  it  the  co-eds  all  do  go. 

To  add  to  our  chain  its  last  link, 

There's  "Rabbit"  and  "Tubby"  and  "Mink," 

And  "Prexy"  the  glorious 

And  "Wanny"  notorious — 
With  them  we  will  finish,  I  think. 

■ — Dos  Chicas  Diablas. 


Sign  for  the  College  Cafeteria 
Dame  Quickly  Lunch 


That  jest  about  the  Chevrolet  coupe  found  favor 
with  one  kind  critic.  We  thought  it  was  time  some 
other  car  besides  the  F-rd  got  a  little  free  advertising. 
And  anyway  it  was  quelque  joque. 

There  is  a  professor  who  says  he  is  too  polite  to 
look  often  at  his  classes,  for  fear  of  seeing  some  one 
about  to  swallow  him.  More  sleep,  0  Lord,  more 
sleep ! 
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HERE  ARE  a  great  many  people  who  set 

themselves  up  as  being  wise,  or  at  least 
have  cultivated  the  faculty  of  putting  on 
faces  of  wisdom,  and  among  this  number 
are  some  who  concern  themselves  greatly  over  the  inef- 
ficiency, the  lack  of  preparedness,  and  the  frivolity  of 
a  great  American  type — the  young  girl  school  teacher. 
Wise  fathers — who  probably  had  not  gone  through  the 
eighth  grade,  and  who  didn't  care  if  they  hadn't; 
they  had  made  an  honest  living,  fearing  God  and  deal- 
ing justly  with  their  fellow  men.  and  that  was  more 
than  many  of  your  goggle-eyed  school  teachers  would 
ever  do — wise  fathers,  and  wiser  mothers,  are  often 
found  who  are  fearful  of  trusting  their  Johnny  or 
their  Kate  to  the  incompetency  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  youthful  and  frivolous  girl  teacher. 

Ignorance  of  the  whole  type  is  sometimes  pardon- 
able when  the  parents  of  Johnny  and  Kate  obtain 
their  knowledge  of  the  youthful  teacher  through 
secondary  sources,  but  for  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  case  of  Tommy  McWhirter  and  Miss  Alice 
Aylmer,  ignorance  is  inexcusable,  and  criticism  of 
"Miss  Alice"  is,  in  Tommy's  eyes,  an  unpardonable 
Sin,  Miss  Alice  was  one  of  a  great  American  type,  and 
so  was  Tommy.  Miss  Alice  was  a  young  teacher  of 
twenty-three,  and  possessed  of  all  the  vigorous  ideals 
of  the  young  Amercian  lady  of  that  age.  Tommy  was 
a  school-boy  of  twelve,  and  it  may  be  said  quite  prop- 
erly that  he  was  therefore  a  real  American  boy,  in- 
vested with  all  the  privileges  which  red  hair,  freckles. 
and  a  mischievous  disposition  naturally  entail — 
through  the  pleasure  of  proud  parents. 

Being  one  of  a  great  American  type.  Miss  Alice  was 
subjected  to  the  same  criticisms  which  befell  her  class. 
Tommy's  father — his  mother  had  been  dead  since  his 
own  infancy — while  aiding  Tommy  with  a  particu- 
larly difficult  problem  in  algebra,  would  often  express 
the  regret  that  his  son  had  to  go  to  school  under  an 
incapable,  purposeless,  and  unprepared  teacher.  It 
puzzled  Tommy  that  anybody  should  want  to  talk  so 
about  Miss  Alice.  What  if  she  was  out  of  Vassar  only 
last  year  ?  and  what  if  she  did  like  to  go  to  the  movies 


and  tfi  the  parties  of  the  older  school  children?  These 
were  abstruse  things  about  which  the  real  American 
boy  of  twelve  does  not  disturb  his  brain,  and  Tommy 
could  not  think  less  of  Miss  Alice  because  of  them. 
Anything  that  Miss  Alice  did  was  right,  and  anybody 
who  said  what  she  did  wasn't  right,  was  wrong. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it,"  thought  Tommy.  "It 
is  as  easy  as  anything." 

Yet  Tommy  did  not  like  to  run  counter  to  the 
opinion  of  his  father.  To  him  his  father  was  the 
greatest  of  men.  And  it  was  quite  an  impossible  feat 
for  an  American  youth  of  Tommy's  age  to  be  con- 
stantly with  the  greatest  of  men,  run  errands  for  him, 
receive  from  him  a  dime  for  mowTing  the  lawn,  and 
occasionally  go  with  him  on  fishing  and  hunting  trips, 
and  then  deliberately  conceive  the  thought  that  his 
father  was  wrong  when  he  criticized  Miss  Alice.  It 
was  a  puzzling  affair  to  Tommy,  as  it  would  have  been 
a  puzzling  affair  to  most  twelve-year  old  boys  who  had 
a  determined  lawyer  for  a  father  and  a  teacher  like 
Miss  Alice.  Obviously  his  father  was  right,  for  his 
father  was  always  right.  Then  Miss  Alice  was  right, 
because — well,  just  because  she  was  Miss  Alice.  It 
was  a  very  puzzling  problem  indeed,  and  Tommy  did 
what  any  other  American  boy  of  his  age  would  have 
done — he  quit  thinking  about  things  that  were  too 
puzzling  for  him  to  understand. 

Tommy  could  explain  to  himself  his  feeling  toward 
Miss  Alice  or  his  father  better  than  he  could  deter- 
mine which  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
being.  His  father  he  regarded  as  a  great,  strong,  in- 
vincible man,  either  in  physical  or  meta-physical  mat- 
ters. Tommy  was  too  young  to  know  that  the  people 
of  the  town  regarded  his  father  as  a  cold,  perhaps 
heartless  lawyer,  who  lived  to  himself,  was  stern 
always,  and  neither  gave  nor  asked  quarter  of  his 
business  associates.  Tommy  did  know  through  long 
association  with  his  father  that  he  tried  to  reward  a 
good  deed  with  the  utmost  kindness,  but  against  one 
who  had  wronged  him  in  any  way  he  would  strike 
back  with  a  vengeance.  Tommy  was  too  young  to  put 
his  father's  philosophy  in  words,  but  be  knew  in  a 
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vague  and  abstract  way  what  his  father  desired  him 
to  do  and  what  he  desired  him  not  to  do.  In  his  mind 
he  was  convinced  that  his  father  was  right  in  these 
things,  as  he  was  right  in  all  things,  for  Tommy  had 
had  only  one  lifetime  associate,  and  the  impressions 
of  that  association  had  been  graven  too  deeply  into  his 
pliable  mind  to  be  erased  by  the  first  conflict  with 
other  ideas.  In  his  play,  in  his  school  work,  and  in 
everything  he  undertook,  he  firmly  made  up  his  mind 
to  follow  the  desire  of  his  father  that  he  should  right 
all  wrong  which  directry  or  indirectly  concerned  him, 
reward  all  good,  and  give  no  pity  to  those  who  strug- 
gled against  him,  whether  it  was  in  an  effort  to  be  the 
leader  of  their  "gang,"  the  best  runner,  or  the  best 
swimmer.  To  be  sure,  Tommy's  effort  to  carry  out  his 
father's  wishes  suffered  a  slight  aberration  when  it 
concerned  algebra  and  Latin,  for  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  let  Mary  Alverstone  have  the  highest  hon- 
ors, and  he  "wouldn't  be  like  that  sissy  Reginald 
Curtis  for  all  the  honor  rolls  in  the  world."  In  the 
more  manly  activities,  however,  Tommy  was  nobly  en- 
deavoring in  his  firm,  serious  way  to  carry  out  his 
father's  desires  that  he  should  neither  give  nor  take 
wrongs  from  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  he  should 
right  every  wrong  with  the  suitable  punishment. 

But  then  there  was  Miss  Alice.  Whenever  Miss 
Alice  kept  Tommy  after  school  and  talked  to  him,  he 
would  walk  home  slowly  with  a  serious,  thoughtful 
look  on  his  face.  Miss  Alice  was  so  good  and  kind, 
and  talked  so  nice  that  she  couldn't  be  wrong  in  the 
things  that  she  said.  The  nights  after  those  afternoon 
talks  bj'  Miss  Alice  Tommy  would  honestly  try  to  work 
algebra  problems  and  for  a  long,  arduous  hour  he 
would  sit  chewing  the  stub  of  a  pencil  that  his  father 
had  given  him — once  it  had  been  an  indelible  pencil — 
ugh !  The  days  following  such  tedious  nightly  sessions 
with  Milne  and  Bennett  Miss  Alice  would  talk  very 
kindly  to  him,  and  Tommy  would  feel — well,  it  was  a 
' '  funny  sort  of  feeling,  anyway. ' '  But  Tomnry  would 
always  study  again  the  following  night,  and  perhaps 
for  a  whole  week.  Then  his  father  would  talk  with 
him  again,  or  Miss  Alice  would  fail  to  reward  him  for 
having  prepared  his  lessons  well,  and  Tommy  would 
inevitably  fall  back  into  his  old  habits  of  shirking  his 
lessons,  fighting  upon  any  and  every  provocation,  and 
disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Miss  Alice.  Then  again 
Miss  Alice  would  keep  Tommy  after  school,  and  again 
Tommy  would  walk  home  with  a  thoughtful  expres- 


sion on  his  face.  Miss  Alice  was  bound  to  be  right, 
sion  on  his  face. 

In  his  blind,  puzzled  struggle  to  think  of  both  Miss 
Alice  and  his  father  as  being  right  in  the  things  each 
told  him,  Tommy  had  instinctively  responded  to  the 
feminine  characteristics  that  somehow  hovered  about 
and  around  Miss  Alice  and  made  her  his  mistress  and 
him  her  devoted  slave.  Tommy  did  not  know  that 
something  within  him  had  responded  to  a  feeling  that 
in  all  of  his  lonely  life  with  his  father  had  been 
unsatisfied ;  and  there  was  awakened  within  him  a 
simple,  devoted  love ;  it  was  an  emotion  that  caused 
him  to  respond  to  her  every  wish  as  an  aeolian  harp 
responds  to  the  lightest  zephyr. 

Tommy  was  finally  impressed  with  the  need  of 
doing  as  Miss  Alice  told  him.  He  began  to  watch 
his  conduct  toward  other  boys,  and  in  doing  so  he 
found  that  many  of  his  former  fights  and  quarrels 
could  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome  his  inflammable  tem- 
per, and  Tommy  never  quite  succeeded  in  controlling 
himself  when  angry,  but  he  was  able  to  prevent  many 
breaches  and  fights  by  the  thought  of  Miss  Alice's 
words.  Finally  there  came  a  day  when  Tommy's  de- 
cisions were  put  to  the  test,  and  the  incident,  though 
apparently  of  slight  effect  to  Tommy,  had  a  very  ma- 
terial effect  upon  him  and  his  relations  with  his  father 
and  with  Miss  Alice. 

One  day  Tommy  had  mowed  the  lawn  for  his  father 
and  had  been  given  the  usual  dime  for  such  a  task. 
The  next  morning  he  set  out  with  high  hopes  of  mak- 
ing a  purchase  from  Tony  the  fruit  peddler.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  the  yellow  peddler's  cart  with  its  red 
and  orange  heaps  upon  it. 

"Good  morning,  Meesta  McWhirt',"  said  Ton}" 
cheerfully,  for  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
boy.    ' '  What  can  I  sella  you  dees  morning  ? ' ' 

' '  Got  any  good  apples,  Tony  ? ' ' 

"Ver'  good  apples,  Meesta  McWhirt,'  ver'  good." 

"Then  give  me  the  largest  one  you  have,  I  don't 
care  if  it  costs  a  dime." 

With  a  large,  red  apple  placed  snugly  away  in  his 
book  sack,  Tommy  went  on  his  way  to  school,  elated 
with  the  thought  of  crunching  his  teeth  on  the  largest 
and  reddest  apple  in  school  that  day.  But  just  before 
recess  Miss  Alice  called  Tommy  to  the  front  to  recite, 
and  after  she  had  spoken  kindly  to  him,  a  sudden 
thought  came  to  him.  He  would  give  his  apple  to 
(Continued    on   page    372) 
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Adventurers  of  Oregon.  (A  Chronicle  of  the  Fin- 
Trade  in  the  Northwest).  By  Constance  L.  Skinner. 
Yale  University  Press,  1921.  New  Haven,  290 
pages. 

Constance  L.  Skinner  wrote  decidedly  the  best  book 
of  the  Yale  University  series  of  chronicles  when  she 
wrote  the  Adventurers  of  Oregon.  The  book  is  not  dry 
as  many  history  books  are,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
vigorous  style  and  with  the  necessary  details  and 
events  to  make  it  rather  delightful  reading  in  history. 
In  content  it  is  a  history  of  Oregon  from  the  beginning 
of  exploration  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute  in  1846. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  entitled  The  River  of 
I  In  West,  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  one  in  the 
whole  book.  It  is  made  necessary  through  its  part  as 
an  introductory  to  the  following  chapters.  The  main 
point  in  the  chapter  is  that,  after  many  vain  attempts 
by  the  Spanish  and  others  to  find  the  short  route  to 
Asia  by  way  of  the  River  of  the  West,  Robert  Gray 
discovered  the  Columbia  River  on  May  7,  1792. 

Jefferson  foresaw  the  importance  which  the  "West 
was  to  have  and  planned  to  send  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Columbia  rivers.  Meriwither  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  were  made  the  leaders  of  the  forty-three  men 
of  the  expedition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
chapter  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  book. 
The  part  Charbonean,  the  French  guide,  and  his 
Indian  wife,  Sacajawee,  the  Bird-woman,  played  is 
very  interesting  reading.  Also  the  story  of  the  fid- 
dler and  his  playing  which  inspired  the  company  to 
new  efforts  when  the  shadow  of  defeat  crept  down  is 
very  interesting.  Here  one  discovers  the  author's 
ability  to  dramatize.  She  draws  picture  after  picture 
of  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  which  the  explor- 
ers met  with.  The  Indians  were  very  friendly  to 
them,  partly  because  of  Sacajawee  \s  relation  to  part 
of  them.  At  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Dillon. 
Montana,  they  had  to  adapt  their  outfit  to  overland 
travel.  The  Shoshones  led  them  through  the  Lemhi 
Pass  and  across  the  Rockies.     Then  they  floundered 


about,  finally  getting  on  the  Snake  River.  On  October 
18,  Lewis  and  Clark  floated  out  on  the  River  of  the 
West  and  on  November  7,  after  a  dangerous  trip, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On  March  23, 
1 806,  they  began  their  return  trip  and  after  still  more 
interesting  adventures  reached  St.  Louis  September 
23,  1806.  In  1807  Lewis  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  but  two  years  later  was  shot, 
presumably  for  the  money  he  carried.  Clark  survived 
his  friend  for  thirty  years.  For  seven  years  he  was 
Governor  of  Missouri  and  then  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  until  his  death.  He  was  well  known 
and  liked  by  the  Indians.  His  influence  with  the 
tribes  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
white  man  since  Sir  William  Johnson  of  colonial 
i lays.  The  name  of  "Red  Head"  was  loved  and 
revered  in  every  lodge  and  wickiup  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  centered  about  the 
fur  trade  in  the  Oregon  country.  It  was  the  French 
who  first  caught  the  vision  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
Dutch  bartered  with  the  Indians  at  Manhattan  and 
far  up  the  Hudson.  The  English  traders  were  the 
first  pathfinders  across  the  Appalachians.  But  it  was 
the  Frenchmen  who  in  advance  of  all  others  pursued 
the  little  beaver  into  the  wilds  of  the  continent.  In 
a  short  while  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Maki- 
naws,  the  Nor 'Westers,  and  later  the  American  Fur 
Company  sprang  up.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
came  to  dominate  all  these.  John  Jacob  Astor  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  fur  trade.  Especially  inter- 
esting is  the  voyage  and  outcome  of  Captain  Thorn 
and  the  ship  Tonquin.  Astor's  overlanders  met  with 
even  more  hardships  and  adventures  than  had  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Astoria  was  established,  but  when  war 
with  England  came  it  was  sold  to  the  Nor 'Westers 
who  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

John  McLaughlin,  variously  known  as  King  of  Old 
Oregon,  Father  of  Oregon,  Governor,  White  Eagle, 
and  Chief  Factor,  ruled  in  fact  as  a  king  of  the 
Oregon  country.    He  was  just  to  all  and  treated  the 

(Continued  on  page  372) 
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Indians  kindly  as  well  as  the  whites.  Astoria  was 
abandoned  for  Fort  Vancouver  further  up  the  river. 
The  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  fur  kingdom  was  the 
great  influx  of  settlers.  McLoughlin,  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  retirement  from  office,  turned  for  comfort  to 
the  priests  and  died  in  1857  a  devout  Catholic.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  received  little  gratitude  but  today  his 
great  work  is  becoming  better  known.  He  was  a 
master  builder,  for  he  erected  the  moral  structure  of 
law  and  of  just  and  humane  principles  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  it  was  under  the  shelter  of  his  building  that 
settlement  began  and  grew  for  a  decade.  In  1853  the 
Oregon  Territory  was  divided  and  the  Washington 
Territory  set  up.  On  February  14,  1859,  the  state  of 
Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  union  with  the  present 
boundaries.  A  description  of  Oregon  of  today  is 
given  in  the  last  pages,  and  it  shows  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
influential  McLoughlin  and  his  colleagues. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  written.     It  is  impartial  in  regard  to 
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the  boundary  of  Oregon  and  other  national  questions. 
It  brings  out  several  new  and  interesting  details  which 
have  not  been  disclosed  elsewhere.  The  theme 
throughout  the  whole  book  is  discovery,  exploration, 
and  fur-trading.  It  is  a  story  of  the  fighting  of 
Indians,  and  wild  animals,  eating  the  flesh  of  horses 
and  clogs  to  keep  from  starving,  being  lost  from  the 
expedition,  and  having  to  endure  the  most  severe 
weather  with  little  clothing  and  only  the  shelter  which 
nature  provides.  It  goes  to  convince  one  that  even  in 
such  explorations  we  have  not  always  gained  territory 
by  peaceful  means.  It  is  plainly  written  and  inci- 
dents are  skillfully  presented,  thus  making  it  easy, 
interesting  reading.  All  told,  it  is  a  well-written  story 
of  an  important  phase  in  American  history. 

Tom  McWhirter,  Motherless 

(Continued  from  page  368) 

Miss  Alice.  It  would  be  much  nicer  to  give  her  the 
apple  that  he  had  earned  himself  that  to  eat  it 
selfishly.  So,  deciding  to  wait  until  after  school  to 
give  the  apple  to  Miss  Alice,  he  went  out  to  play. 

Miss  Alice  always  came  out  to  watch  them  play, 
and,  when  she  was  looking  in  his  direction,  Tommy 
would  put  forth  every  effort  to  display  his  superior 
skill  in  running,  or  jumping,  or  outwitting  his  play- 
mates. Tommy  had  a  peculiar  way  of  getting  a  boy 
to  chase  him  by  grabbing  his  candy  or  cap  or  what- 
ever appeared  most  convenient,  and  dashing  off.  In- 
variably the  boy  would  follow,  and,  just  as  he  seemed 
on  the  point  of  catching  up,  Tommy  would  glance  over 
his  shoulder,  stop  short,  drop  on  his  hands  aud  knees 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  onrushing  boy,  and  that 
unfortunate  would  go  hurling  over  Tommy  with  his 
hands  and  nose  often  being  skinned  in  the  process. 
It  was  fair  play,  argued  Tommy.  If  the  boy  didn't 
have  wits  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  his  hands 
and  nose  ought  to  have  been  skinned,  and  his  mouth 
ought  to  have  been  stuffed  with  dirt. 

So,  moralizing  as  his  father,  he  had  convinced  him- 
self that  anything  was  justifiable  which  was  done  in 
fair  competition,  and  playing  on,  he  often  and  again 
fought  because  his  roughness  had  brought  on  argu- 
ments, insults,  and  finally  blows. 

On  this  particular  day  Tommy  had  "dumped" 
Jerry  Whited,  who  was  the  perennial  subject  of  all 
his  tricks.  For  some  reason  Jerry  did  not  appear  to 
(Continued  on  page  374) 
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be  angry  with  Tommy  this  time.  He  rose  from  the 
ground,  brushed  the  dirt  from  his  clothes,  and  stood 
looking  after  the  retreating  Tommy.  Then  when  no 
one  was  observing,  he  went  around  the  schoolhouse, 
entered  the  rear  door,  and  presently  emerged  from  the 
front  and  began  playing  with  the  other  boys,  though 
he  avoided  all  contact  with  Tommy. 

When  the  bell  sounded,  Tommy  marched  back  into 
the  room  and  began  thinking  of  the  games  they  had 
been  playing,  of  the  long  and  dull  wait  till  the  next 
bell  should  release  them  for  the  day — then,  with  the 
thought  of  the  ball  came  the  thought  of  approaching 
Miss  Alice 's  desk  when  every  one  had  gone  and  giving 
her  his  magnificent  apple.  Instinctively,  Tommy's 
hand  went  into  his  desk.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
smooth,  hard,  curved  surface  of  the  apple,  his  hand 
groped  in  empty  space.  Instead  of  the  reassuring 
touch  of  the  apple  there  was  a  void,  a  void  which 
seemed  to  spread  to  parts  of  his  anatomy.  He  felt  a 
hollow  sensation,  then  a  lump  came  into  his  throat, 
and  finally  he  grew  pale  with  "the  terrible  McWhirter 
temper." 

"Why  Tommy,"  said  Miss  Alice,"  are  you  ill?" 

' '  No-o-o  'm. ' ' 

"Then  what  is  wrong,  my  dear  boy?" 

' '  Nuthin '. ' ' 

"But  Tommy,  something  is  wrong,  for  you  are  ter- 
ribly pale." 

"I've  just  been  playin'  too  much,  I  guess.  Miss 
Alice,"  replied  Tommy. 

Evidently  Miss  Alice  was  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion, for  she  allowed  the  recitation  to  drag  slowly 
along,  although  she  did  not  call  Tommy  to  the  front 
to  recite  that  afternoon.  Finally  the  bell  tapped,  and 
there  was  a  bustle  throughout  the  room  as  the  students 
began  strapping  their  books  and  preparing  to  leave. 

"One!"  exclaimed  Miss  Alice. 

The  students  sat  stiff  and  straight  in  their  desks. 

"Two!" 

Individually  and  collectively  the  class  pivoted  to 
the  right,  and  sat  immovable. 

"Three!" 

Every  student  stood  erect  in  the  aisle. 

' '  Four ! ' ' 

The  class  began  to  file  down  the  aisles  and  out  the 
door,  leaving  the  room  empty,  except  for  one  immova- 
ble figure,  Tommy  McWhirter. 

Another  had  lingered  behind  the  dispersing  stu- 
dents, and  he  was  the  lad  whom  Tommy  had  tripped 
up  that  day — Jerry  Whited.  Tommy  could  hear  Miss 
Alice  and  Jerry  conversing  just  without  the  door. 


'Miss    Alice 


said    Jerry,    "I've    something    for 


"Why,  that's  very  sweet  of  you,  Jerry.  May  I  see 
it?" 

Jerry  brought  his  right  hand  forward,  and  in  it  lay 
the  shining  apple  that  Tommy  had  bought. 

Oh!  Thank  you  so  much,  Jerry.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  bring  it  to  me.  Are  you  certain  that  you 
mean  it  all  for  me?" 

"Yes'm.  It's  all  yours,"  said  Jerry,  and  then, 
blushing  with  self-satisfaction,  he  ran  after  his  depart- 
ing comrades. 

Miss  Alice  turned  into  the  room,  and  noticed  the 
single  occupant.  There  Tommy  sat,  his  little  fists 
clinched  before  him,  and  his  eyes  staring  from  a  pale 
face  at  the  teacher  and  the  retreating  figure  of  Jerry. 
He  swallowed  again  and  again,  but  something  kept 
"bobbin'  up"  in  his  throat  to  keep  him  from  it.  He 
knew  that  Miss  Alice  would  soon  be  asking  him  why 
he  stayed  behind  and,  why  he  appeared  so  white  and 
angry-looking,  and  he  tried  to  control  his  voice  to 
speak  to  her.  He  would  just  say  there  was  "nuthin' 
wrong,"  and  "G'by,  Miss  Alice,"  and  then — Oh!  the 
way  he  would  pound  the  face  of  Jerry  Whited  was 
sweet  to  think  of.  The  miserable  brat!  Taking  his 
apple  and  giving  it  to  Miss  Alice !  He  would  teach 
Jerry  Whited  to  take  other  peoples'  things  and  give 
them  away. 

"Why,  Tommy,  you  certainly  must  be  ill,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Alice.  "You  are  very,  very  pale,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  you  home  with  me  on  the  car 
immediately.  Come,  let 's  go.  Do  you  feel  well 
enough  to  ride?" 

"No'm.  I'm  not  sick, — just  got  a  headache.  I  can 
walk  home  easy,"  said  Tommy  without  raising  his 
face. 

"No,  Tommy,  something  is  wrong  with  you,  and 
What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  pale  ?  Tell  me,  Tommy. ' ' 
you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  so  that  I  can  help  you. 

Tommy  sat  immovable,  with  his  eyes  lowered  upon 
his  strapped  books.  He  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak, 
but  no  soiHid  came  from  them.  He  was  angry,  very 
angry,  with  Jerry,  and  he  was  going  to  lick  him,  but 
he  wanted  to  cry  when  he  thought  of  the  luscious  red 
apple,  and  the  vicarious  sacrifice  that  he  had  made 
when  he  decided  to  save  it  for  Miss  Alice.  Suddenly 
Tommy  felt  the  tears  moistening  his  eyes.  No,  it  was 
not  manly  to  cry,  and  he  wouldn't  do  it,  not  for  any 
old  apple.  But  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  best  to  tell 
Miss  Alice  that  he  had  meant  to  give  her  the  apple. 

"What  is  it  Tommy?"  Miss  Alice  was  talking  to 
him  again. 

(Coutinuecl  on  page  376) 
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(Continued  from  page  374) 

"I — I  had  an  apple  for  yon,  but  somebody  took  it 
out  of  my  desk — 

"Oh!" 

" — and  I'm  going'  to  lick  him  for  it!" 

"I  understand  now,  Tommy,  but  sit  down  and  let 
me  talk  with  you.  Was  it  Jerry  who  stole  the  apple  ? 
"Was  this  the  apple?" 

' '  Yes  'm. ' ' 

' '  Well,  Tommy,  now  why  do  you  suppose  Jerry  took 
your  apple  and  gave  it  to  me?  Don't  you  remember 
when  you  were  playing  in  the  yard  this  morning  that 
you  tripped  Jerry  and  made  him  very  angry?" 

• '  'Twas  fair  play, ' '  interposed  Tommy. 

"No,  Tommy,  it  wasn't.  Jerry  did  not  know  your 
tricks,  and  it  was  wrong  for  you  to  play  so  roughly 
with  him  when  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself.  And 
you  should  not  fight  him  when  you  provoked  him  to 
steal  from  yon.  It  would  be  much  more  manly  for 
you  to  forget  about  the  wrong  you  think  Jerry  has 
done  you  and  to  determine  not  to  play  unfairly  again, 
than  to  fight  him  for  it.  Now,  let's  go  home,  and  you 
can  tell  your  father  that  you  were  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  fight." 

"Father  will  whip  me  for  not  fighting." 

"No,  I  promise  you  that  he  won't.  I  shall  see  him 
myself.  Come,  now.  I  will  take  you  home  on  the 
car." 

"I'd  ruther  walk,  Miss  Alice." 

By  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  she  induce 
Tommy  to  ride  home  with  her. 

"Then,  Tommy,  I  don't  want  you  to  fight  Jerry, 
but  I  want  jtou  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  bringing  me  the  apple.  Kemember 
now,  don't  lose  your  temper  and  fight  with  Jerry,  for 
it  is  my  duty  to  reprimand  him,  and  I  shall  do  so 
tomorrow. ' ' 

That  day  Tommy  trudged  slowly  home.  He  needed 
time  to  think  of  the  things  Miss  Alice  had  said.  They 
were  strange,  funny  things  that  she  had  said.  She 
had  told  him  that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  trip  Jerry 
Whited  as  he  had  done.  Well,  if  Jerry  couldn't  take 
care  of  himself — but  then  you  couldn't  think  of  Miss 
Alice  as  tripping  anybody  up.  Perhaps  she  was  right 
after  all.  Then  she  had  said  it  was  brave  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  fight.  Why,  his  father  had  said 
that  it  was  cowardly  not  to  fight  when  someone  had 

(Continued  on  page  378) 
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(Continued  from  page  376) 
injured  you!  But  Miss  Alice  was  so  kind  and  nice, 
and  she  knew  what  nice  boys  ought  to  do,  so  she  must 
have  been  right.  At  least  it  was  a  temptation  not  to 
fight  Jerry,  and  his  father  had  told  him  once  that  it 
was  brave  to  keep  from  doing  something  you  wanted 
to  do  when  you  knew  it  was  wrong  to  do  it.  Anyway, 
he  wouldn't  fight  Jerry  this  time.  He  would  wait  and 
see  if  Miss  Alice  was  right. 

Then  in  the  boyhood  joys  which  carried  Tommy  to 
such  pleasurable  heights  at  Dobson's  pond,  he  forgot 
all  about  the  apple  and  Jerry,  and  from  his  mind 
slipped  the  puzzling  things  that  Miss  Alice  had  told 
him  and  the  conflicting  things  that  his  father  had  said. 
Perplexing  thoughts  could  not  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  in  Tommy's  carefree  brain,  and  Tommy  was 
obliged  to  make  another  compromise  with  himself, 
unconscious  that  there  were  conflicting  forces  work- 
ing within  him  which  would  greatly  determine  his 
future. 

There  came  a  day  that  Tommy  McWhirter  did  un- 
derstand the  things  that  Miss  Alice  had  told  him 
when  he  was  a  young,  irresponsible  boy.  That  day 
was  many  years  after  Jerry  Whited  had  stolen  his 
apple — the  time  when  Miss  Alice  had  told  Tommy  it 
was  wrong  to  fight  upon  every  pretense.  That  day 
came  when  Tommy  learned  to  discern  between  the 
advice  of  his  father  and  the  advice  of  Miss  Alice.  On 
that  day  Tommy  did  not  make  a  compromise  by  con- 
veniently dismissing  the  subject  from  his  mind.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  for  he  was  able 
to  settle  the  problem  definitely  and  forever. 

The  reason  was  simple.  Ten  years  after  the  day 
that  Jerry  Whited  had  stolen  his  apple,  Tommy  sat 
— an  orphan  of  two  days — before  his  father's  desk, 
busily  and  sorrowfully  examining  his  father's  papers. 

Before  he  had  searched  long,  he  came  to  a  soiled 
paper  which  attracted  his  attention  strangely.  As  he 
gazed  at  the  yellow  paper,  his  eyes  became  moist  and 
his  hand  trembled.  The  paper  had  brought  back 
memories  of  a  day  long  since  passed.  It  was  a  mort- 
gage, and  the  name  of  the  mortgagor  was  Mrs.  Jerry 
Whited. 

Mr.  Lawson,  the  venerable  old  partner  of  Jerry's 
father,   had   noticed   Tommy's  change   in   demeanor. 


and  coming  up  to  him  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  said  in  a  kind  voice: 

' '  There  now,  sonny,  don 't  you  take  it  so  hard. 
You've  worked  enough  today.  Quit  it,  and  go  out 
for  some  fresh  air." 

"It  isn't  grief  that  affects  me  so,  Mr.  Lawson.  It 
is  this  paper,"  said  Tommy,  holding  up  the  mortgage 
of  Mrs.  Whited. 

"Why  that  is  the  mortgage  of  the  widow  Whited. 
I  had  almost  forgotten — it  is  to  be  foreclosed  next 
Tuesday." 

• '  What !  Do  you  mean  that  my  father  intended  to 
sell  the  home  of  a  poor  widow  ?  Is  this  a  personal 
mortgage  to  my  father?" 

"Yes,  sonny,  and  it's  business.  It's  for  the  fee  of 
your  father  for  Jerry's  case  of  damages  against  the 
railroad.  lie  was  injured  in  the  Pikeville  wreck,  you 
know,  and  afterwards  died  from  his  injuries." 

"Then  if  this  is  a  personal  mortgage,  it  shall  never 
be  foreclosed." 

"But  the  notiees  of  sale  have  already  been  posted." 

"Then  have  them  take  ndown  immediately." 

That  night  Tommy  walked  the  floor  of  the  little 
room  in  which  he  had  slept  as  a  boy,  and  he  thought 
of  many  things.  He  remembered  the  day  when  Jerry 
had  stolen  his  apple.  He  remembered  how  Miss  Alice 
had  told  him  to  be  kind  and  brave  in  his  play  with 
other  boys.  He  remembered  that  for  some  reason  he 
always  tried  to  do  as  Miss  Alice  had  told  him  to  do. 
Then  he  had  been  puzzled  whether  to  do  as  she  said 
or  as  his  father  had  taught  him.  But  before  Tommy 
went  to  bed  that  night,  he  knew  that  the  problem  of 
his  childhood  was  not  a  problem  in  manhood.  He  did 
not  have  to  make  a  compromise  this  time. 

The  next  day  the  widow  Whited  received  a  letter 
from  the  law  firm  of  McWhirter  and  Lawson,  and  in 
it  was  a  soiled  mortgage  having  a  great,  blurred  mark 
upon  it.  The  mark  was  made  by  the  antiquated  rub- 
ber stamp  used  in  the  office  of  that  firm,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  purplish  blur  was  the  one  word:  "Paid." 

Years  afterward  when  the  people  of  the  town 
pointed  proudly  to  the  white-haired  Tommy  McWhir- 
ter as  the  "whitest  lawyer  in  the  state,"  they  usually 
qualified  his  honorable  character  by  the  statement  that 
he  had  had  ' '  the  very  old  devil  for  a  father ' '  and  that 
"in  his  whole  life  he  had  never  had  the  benefit  of  a 
mother's  advice!" 
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